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DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLIJ^A. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eif^ht  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Eleanor  H.  L. 
Ramsay,  Martha  H.  L.  Ramsay,  Catharine  H.  L.  Ramsay,  SabinaE.  Ram- 
say, David  Ramsay,  James  Ramsay,  Nathaniel  Ramsay,  and  William  Ram- 
say, deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  rig^ht  whereof  they 
claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following^,  to  wit  s 

*'  Universal  History  Americanised ;  or,  an  Historical  View  of  the  World,  i 
<*  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  year  1808.  With  a  particular  reference 
'*  to  the  State  of  Society,  Literature,  Religion,  and  Form  of  Government, 
s<  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  By  David  Ramsay,  M.  D.  To  which 
«  is  annexed,  a  Supplement,  conUining  a  brief  View  of  History,  from  the 
«*  year  1808  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.'^ 

<<  <  Life  is  so  short,  and  time  so  valuable,  that  it  were  happy  for  us  if  all 
«  *  great  works  were  reduced  to  their  quintessence.'    Sir  Wiitiam  y<me9* 
'*  *  Primaque  ab  origine  mundi 
«  <  Ad  mea  perpetuum  deducite  tempora  carmen^'  Ovidm 

'*  In  twelve  volumes." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled, 
'*  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,*'  and  also  an  act  entitled  "  An  act 
supplementary  to  an  act  entitled,  '^  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  leam« 
ing,  by  securing  the  copies  of  m^is,  charts^  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,**  and  ex- 
tending the  benefito  thereof  to  the  arU  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching 
historical  and  other  prints." 

JAMES  JERVEY,  Dutrict  CUrk 

South  Carolina  Dutrict. 
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ASIA  AFTER  ALEXANDER. 

THE  Selucidae,  or  kings  who  succeeded  Alexander  in  Sy<^ 
ria  and  Upper  Asia,  were  so  called  from  Seleucus,  who 
founded  that  empire  called  the  Syro- Median.  He  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  principal  captains  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander.  He  attended  that  monarch  during  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
elephants.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  cavalry,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Babylon.  In 
this  place  he  conceived  a  desire  of  becoming  a  sovereign  like 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander.  Seleucus,  in  the  prosecu-* 
tion  of  this  design,  proceeded  with  great  dexterity  between 
Ag  different  rivsds,  who  attacked  each  other  with  die  utmost 
fury.  Antigonus,  it  is  said,  discovered  his  stratagem,  and 
endeavoured  to  arrest  him ;  but  he  escaped  to  Egypt,  from 
lyhlch  he  returned  with  a  small  army,  and  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Babylon.  From  this  centre  he  extended  his  empire 
to  Media ;  but,  while  employed  with  his  conquests,  Demet- 
rius the  son  of  Antigonus  retook  Babylon,  which  he  plunder- 
ed. The  excesses  committed  by  this  prince  made  the  Baby- 
lonians regret  Seleucus,  who  had  always  treated  them  with 
mildness.  Being,  therefore,  recalled,  he  set  out  once  more 
to  extend  his  possessions,  and,  besides  Media,  reduced  to 
obedience  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  formerly 
invaded  by  Alexander.  On  account  of  these  numerous  con- 
quests he  was  styled  Nicanor,  that  is,  conqueror,  to  which 
he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Babylon  and  Media.  The 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed,  fully  estai)^ 
lished  his  empire. 
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Sixteen  large  cities  are  said  to  have  been  built  bf  this 
prince,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Antiodi«  He 
fixed  hi^  habitation  at  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes.  The  bed  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  by  gradually  becoming  higher,  had 
caused  the  water  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  to  inundate  the 
plains  around  Babylon,  where  it  formed  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  city  uninhabitable.  After  some  time,  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  the  walls.  In  the  fourth  centwry  of  the 
christian  sra,  they  served  to  enclose  a  park  employed  for 
confining  wild  beasts.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  present,  and  the  place  on  whrch  Babylon  stood 
is  even  disputed. 

Seleucus  had  a  son  named  Antiochus,  whom  he  loyed  with 
the  tenderest  affection.     This  prince  was  attacked  by  a  lin- 
gering disease,  the  cause  of  which  no  person  could  discover. 
Erasistratus,  his  physician,  who  had  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  discovered  that  the 
disorder  of  Antiochus  arose  from  the  passion  of  love,  anil 
that  the  object  of  his  passion  was  Stratonice,.  his  mother-in- 
law,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  He  found  means 
to  draw  this  confession  froni  his  patient,  who  told  him  also^ 
diat,  having  found  all  bis  efforts  to  overcome  his  passion  u|se- 
less,  he  had  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.     Erasistratus 
had  ho  sooner  made  this  discovery  than  he  waited  on  the 
king,  and  informed  him  that  his  son's  illness  proceeded  from 
love,  but  that  it  was  incurable,  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enjoy  the  beloved   object,  or  to  live  without  her. 
"  How !  impossible  to  enjoy  the  object  of  his  affection  !" 
said  the  king — ^*'  Who  is  it  then  ?"  added  he.     "  It  is  my 
wife,"  replied  Erasistratus,  **  and  I  am  certainly  not  disposed 
to  resign  her  to  him."    "  What,"  replied  the  king,  "  caa 
you,  my  friend  Erasistratus,  suffer  my  son,  my  only  hope  to 
perish,  by  refusing  him  your  wife  ?  Where  then  is  your  at- 
tachment towards  me  ?"     **  But,"  returned  the  physician, 
^'  suppose  the  prince  were  passionately  fond  of  Stratonice, 
would  you  resign  your  pretensipns  to  her,  smd  follow  that 
advice  yourself  which  you  give  to  me?"  *'0  ye  gods!" 
cried  the  father,  "  I  wish  I  could  purchase  my  son's  life  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Stratonice.    I  would  instantly  resign  her  and. 
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ihy  whole  lingdom  to  save  the  Hfe  of  a  son  who  is  so  dear  to 
me/'  Erasistratus  took  the  monarch  at  his  word.  ^  Antio- 
chiis,  *^  said  he,  ^^  can  have  no  other  saviour  but  you,  for  the 
object  of  his  love  is  Stratonice."  Seleucus  made  no  hesita« 
tion,  and  resigned  his  wife  to  his  son. 

At  Ais  period  two  only  of  the  thirty-six  generals  of  Alex- 
ander, Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  were  alive,  but  the  noble 
remains  of  th^  vast  empire  which  they  possessed  were  not 
able  to  gratify  their  ambition^  They  endeavoured  to  deprive 
each  other  of  certain  parts,  which  they  both  ought  to  have 
abandoned,  in  order  to  pass  their  old  age  in  peace.  The 
thirst  of  power  kept  them  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility  till 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  Lysimachus  perished  in  bat- 
tle and  Seleucus  did  not  lon^  survive  him,  being  assassinat- 
ed. This  prince  distinguished  himself  among  aU  the  kings 
of  his  times,  by  his  love  of  justice,  his  clemency,  and  his 
pi-ofound  reispect  for  religion.  He  was  fond  of  letters,  and 
encouraged  men  of  learning.  He  used  to  say :  '*  Did  men 
know  how  painful  the  duties  of  royalty  are,  none  of  them 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  accept  a  crown,  or  even  to  take  it  up 
were  it  thrown  at  their  feet" 

Under  Antiochus  Soter,  his  successor,  the  Gauls,  invited 
to  Asia  by  Nicomedes  king  of  Bythinia,  repaired  thither,  and 
founded  a  state  called  Gallo-Grscia,  or  Gkilatia.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  king  of  Syria  was  disturbed  by  domestic  trou- 
bles. One  of  his  sons  revolted,  and  was  punished  with 
death.  Another  of  them  by  Stratonice  was  appointed  his 
successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Theos,  that  is,  god.  The  same  title  had  been  given 
to  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  their  wives,  but  only  after 
their  death.  Love,  and  the  madness  which  attends  that  pas- 
sion, occasioned  a  war  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Ly^^ 
bia,  had  promised  Berenice  and  his  states  as  a  dowry  to  the 
son  of  the  ^Egyptian  monarch.  On  his  death,  his  widow 
Apame  refused  to  adhere  to  an  engagement  which  had  been 
made  against  her  inclination,  and  she  invited  to  receive  her 
daughter's  hand,  Demetrius,  brother  to  a  king  of  Macedonia. 
This  prince,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time, 
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excited  the  aflPeetion  of  the  vridow,  and  $be  resolved  to  many 
him  herfielf,  to  the  prejudice  of  Berenice,  Being  certain  of 
the  mother*s  attachment,  Demetrius  shewed  very  little  res« 
pect  for  the  daughter,  and  still  less  for;  the  courtiers  and 
ministers.  They  all  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  hiaXf 
and  Berenice,  having  conducted*  the  conspirators  to  Jher 
mother's  apartment,  they  put  him  to  death,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  queen,  who  covered  him  with  her  own  body 
to  defend  him  from  the  blowtf  of  the  assassins.  Berenice 
went  to  conclude  her  marriage  in  £g3rpt,  and  the  king  seized 
on  her  dowry.  Apame  then  retired  to  Antiochus  Hieos, 
and  persuaded  him  to  endeavour  io  wrest  from  the  hands  of  ' 
her  son-in-law  the  states  which  her  daughter  hadbroug^ 
bim« 

This  gave  rise  to  a  bloody  war,  which  was  suspended  on 
^e  part  of  Antiochus  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and  Bac» 
trians.  The  embarrassment  into  which  Antiochus  was  thrown 
by  the  rebels,  compelled  him  to  make  a  peace,  sealed  by  a 
marriage,  but  the  consequences  of  it  proved  excee<iUngty  £si« 
tal  to  him.  He  had  two  children  by  Laodice  his  wife,  who 
was  also  his  sister,  yet  he  divorced  her,  in  order  that  be 
might  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  oi  Egypt, 
who  brought  him  immense  riches*  As  kmg  as  die  Egypti^ 
monarch  lived,  Antiochus  shewed  great  respect  £dr  his 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sent  to 
Antioch  water  of  the  Nile,  which  it  was  thought  the  state  of 
her  health  required ;  but,  unfarti^naitely  far  Berenice,  lie 
died  two  years  after  her  marriage.  Antiochus  then  dismissed 
her,  and'took  back  Laodice,  who  returned  with  her  twochil* 
dren,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  but  widi  a  firm  reso- 
lution of  preventing  the  future  inconstancy  of  her  husband. 
She  adopted  indeed  a  very  sure  method  ^f  effecting  her  pur-* 
pose,  ijirhicb  was  to  destroy  him  by  poison^  and  she  endea* 
voured  to  render  her  crime  usefuL  She  placed  'm^^  bed  of 
the  deceased  a  man  named  Artemon,  who  in  his  features 
9nd  voice  had  a  perii^t  reseml^aoce  to  the  kipgt  The  iiapos* 
tor  recommended  to  the  nobiUty  wboeap^e  to  visit  him^  his 
wife  and  his  children.  •  (.aodice,  i^  the  same  timet  caused 
f  proclatpation  ^  be  issued  in  the  nape  of  her  husbmd,  whom 
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tfaepeoile  bdieved  to  be  etiH  diye,  by  whidi  her  eldest  mb 
Selettcus  was  appointed  successor  to  the  crown. 

Berenice  escaped  with  her  Aon  at  her  breast  to  Daphne, 
where  there  was  a  teaq>k  dedicated  to  Apollo,  considered  as 
SB  inviolably  asylum.    The  cruel  Laodice,  however,  paid  as 
Ikde  respect  to  the  innocence  of  her  rival  as  she  had  done  to 
Ae  sacred  bonds  of  Hymen.  She  caused  Berenice  to  be  mas* 
sacred,  together  with  her  child.    The  king  of  £g3rpt,  who 
hastened  to  her  rdief  at  the  head  of  an  army,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  murder,  but  time  enough  to  punish  Lao» 
dice,  whom  be  put  to  death.    Her  sons,  Seleucus  and  Anti* 
ochus,  vpeni  th«ir  lives  in  diluting  for  the  throne  whidi 
tii^  ascended  in  turns.    They  both  died  in  confinement, 
Seleucus  was  ironically  surnamed  Cdlinicus  the  Victorious, 
because  he  succeeded  in  none  of  his  enterprizes.   Antiochus 
was  calkd  Hi^tqL  the  Hawk,  because  no  prey  came  wrong 
to  him ;  ^md  Seletious,  tlie  son  of  CtaUinicus,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  stykd  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  because  he 
was  as  weak  in  mmd  as  feeble  in  body.    He  reigned  only 
three  years ;  but  in  that  short  space  was  exposed  to  the  per* 
fidioufi  efforts  of  a  eonspiracy,  which  had  almost  overturned 
the  throne.    He  maintained  lumself  on  it,  however,  by  the 
coundla  of  his  cousin  Achasus,  the  son  of  Andromachus,  his 
mother's  brother ;  but  this  fiutfaful  relation  was  not  dde  to 
seciure  him  from  poison.    Aclueus  punished  the  crimimds, 
and  the  crown  was  offered  to  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
brother  of  tiie  deceased  king ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  em* 
ployed  himself  with  success  in  securing  it  to  Antiochus,  who 
was  oidy  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  under  his  protection. 

In  history,  diis  prince  has  been  styled  the  Great,  and  he 
seems  to  be  equally  entitled  to  it  by  his  nbUe  actions  and  his 
faults,  his  prosperity  and  his  misfortunes.  Among  the  last 
auiy  be  reckoned  the  blind  confidence  which  he  long  placed 
laHermtas,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  his  fadier  Cerau- 
nus, and  whom  he  retained  in  the  same  quality.  Hermias 
was  Astiuate,  imperious,  and  cruel ;  an  enemy  to  those  who 
possessed  talents  likely  to  obscure  his  own,  and  could  neither 
bear  conmdictioQ  nor  remonstrance  ;  but  he  possessed  in  a 
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sovereign  degree  the  art  of  captivating  the  niind  of  hit 
master. 

By  the  arrangement  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Achseus  took  charge  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  Molo 
was  sent  as  governor  to  Media,  and  Alexander  to  Persia. 
The  two  latter  were  brothers,  and  both  able  generals  ;  and 
both  revolted.  Epigenes,  a  "man  of  profound  sfsnse  and  ir- 
reproachable character,  remained  with  the  young  monarch  to 
command  the  army  attached  to  his  person,  but  his  noble 
qualities  excited  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Hermias.  £pi«- 
genes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  mo* 
narch  to  subdue  the  rebels  Molo  and  Alexander,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  kingdom  before  he  should  attack  another  ;  but 
this  measure  was  opposed  by  this  rival  Hermias.  He  pre- 
tended that  it  was  not  the  business  of  Antiochus  to  attack 
the  rebels ;  that  this  task  was  fit  only  for  his  general ;  and 
that,  being  a  king,  he  ought  to  combat  against  none  but 
kings.  This  ostentatious  advice  prevailed  over  the  sound 
reasoning  of  Epigenes.  The  minister  even  found  means  to 
make  Epigenes,  on  account  of  his  persisting  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  rebellious  governors. 
Antiochus,  however,  leaving  his  general  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion  against  the  rebels,  went  himself  to  attack  the  king 
of  Egypt,  but  the  latter  deigned  to  oppose  to  him  only  his 
generals,  who  did  not  ^uiFer  him  to  approach  the  frontiers. 

During  this  shameful  expedition,  die  rebels  acquired 
more  strength,  and  gained  a  battle.  It  was  then  debated  ii^ 
the  council,  whether  the  king  should  proceed  against  then)  in. 
person,  or  continue  to  harass  Egypt.  Hermias  and  Epigenes, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  again  advanced  contrary 
opinions.  That  of  Epigenes  prevailed  }  but  Hermias  did  hot 
fail  to  be  soon  revenged  for  this  preference.  The  useless 
expedition  against  Egypt  had  exhausted  the  treasury,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  march,  no  money  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  troops  murmured,  and  the  king  found  himself 
under  great  embarrassment.  Hermias  then  offered  to  pay 
the  army  with  his  own  money,  if  the  king  would  dismiss 
i^pigenes.    He  coloured  over  this  insolent  proposal  with  a 
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petcnce,  that,,  after  the  dissension  which  had  taken  place 
tbetween  them,  they  should  never  be  able  to  agree,  and  that 
the  public  business  would  suffer  by  their  discord.  To  his 
great  regret  Antiochus  left  Epigenes  in  Apamea,  with  strict 
prders  not  to  quit  it.  After  the  departure  of  the  king.  Her- 
mias  caused  Epigenes  to  be  conveyed  to  the  citadel,  and, 
as  the  governor  of  it  was  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  charged 
him  to  find  out  some  crime  of  which  his  prisoner  might  be 
accused.  To  suppose  a  secret  correspondence  by  letters  be* 
tween  him  and  the  rebels,  to  accuse  him  before  his  own  tri- 
bunal, to  condemn  him  and  cause  him  to  be  executed,  was 
for  the  governor  the  affair  of  one  day,  and  for  Hermias  to 
obtain  the  king's  approbation  was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 

Antiochus  defeated  the  rebels,  and  Molo  killed  himself 
after,  an  unfortunate  battle.  One  of  his  brothers,  nan^ed 
Neolaus,  escaped,  and  carried  to  his  other  brother  Alexan- 
der the  news  of  his  defeat.  Finding  themselves  without  any 
resource,  they  first  put  to  death  their  mother,  then  their 
wives,  and  afterwards  themselves.  Such  cruel  scenes  fre- 
quently took  place  in  Asia,  where  the  conquerers  were  ac- 
customed to  spare  none  of  the  family  of  the  conquered,  lest 
there  should  remain  avengers,  and,  through  a  dread  that  their 
destruction  might  be  accompanied  with  torture,  the  unhappy 
wretches  chose  rather. to  destroy  themselves.  Antiochus 
conceived  a  design  of  adding  to  the  provinces  he  had  just 
conquered.  Media,  ^  neighbouring  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  people.  Hermias  at  first  opposed  this  expedition,  in 
which  the  king,  from  whom  he  derived  all  his  authority, 
might  perish  ;  but^  having  learned  that  the  queen  was  just 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  he  strongly  urged  the  king  to  en- 
gage in  the  war,  under  an  idea  that  he  would  be  killed,  and 
that  he  should  then  be  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  prince. 
He  was  deceived,  however,  in  his  expectations.  The  ambi-. 
tious  pretensions  of  Antiochus  were  confined  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  the  disadvantages  of  which  the  attacked  king  preferred 
to  the  danger  of  hostilities. 

Hermias  still  reigned-with  insolent  despotism,  which  he  ex- 
tended even  to  his  master.  He  sometimes  spoke  to  Antio- 
chus in  a  tone  very  far  distant  from  that  of  respect.    This 
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belvaviour  offended  the  king.  His  pKysicigu  ApoXfoefkmeB 
baving  convinced  Antiochus  that  by  sdxtndonifig  sa  muc^ 
authority  to  such  a  minister^  he  was  exposing  bixnself  to 
danger,  the  destruction  of  Hermias  was  therefore  reisoty^d 
on.  Antiochus  enticed  him  to  a  secret  {ilacey  and  caoaed 
him  to  be  assassinated  by  his  guards.  All  Syria  was  filled 
with  the  utmost  joy  by  his  death.  When  the  news  leacb^d 
Apamea  the  inhabitants  hurried  to  the  house  where  his  wife 
lodged,  and  stoned  her  and  her  phildren  to  death. 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  Hermias  was  that  of  having 
rendered  Achaeus  criminal  and  Antiochus  cruel.  Faithful 
to  his  pupil,  Achseus  did  his  utmost  to  render  his^govem- 
ment  in  Asia  Minor  flourishing.  He  uikterteok  against  his 
usurping  neighbour  expeditions  which  terminated  happily^ 
and  this  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  Hermias,  who  €n«- 
deavoured  to  ruin  Achaeus  in  the  esteem  of  Andochos,  by 
ascribing  to  him  ambitious  views,  and  a  secret  connection 
with  Ptolemy,  a  crime  unpardonable  with  the  king  of  Syria, 
who  still  had  an  eye  on  Egypt.  Achasus  well  knew  th^t  this 
calumny  met  with  so  much  credit  as  to  require  the  greatest 
precaution  for  the  security  of  his  life.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, he  believed  that  the  best  means  of  saving  himsetf  was 
to  assume  the  crown  he  had  before  refused,  and  to  cause 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Asia. 

Thus  what  had  been,  supposed  became  reality.  Acfaaeus 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Ptolemy,  who  was  able  to 
support  him,  and  Antiochus  saw  himself  threatened  with  a 
dangerous  war.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Antiochus  sus- 
tiuned  a  defeat,  that  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  all 
Syria  had  he  been  engaged  with  a  prince  less  indolent  and 
less  fond  of  pleasure  than  the  monarch  of  Egypt.  This 
prince,  after  carrying  his  laurels  into  several  provinces  which 
submitted,  and  overrunning  Palestine  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
being  desirous  of  enjoying  ease  and  luxury  in  his  palace, 
granted  an  advantageous  peace  to  Antiochus*  This  peace 
was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  unfortunate  Ach«us.  Hia  old  pupil, 
who  had  full  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
pursuing  him,  obliged  hUn  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel 
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of  Sardis  ;  but  thr^e  Cretans,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  drew 
him  from  that  asylum,  and  for  a  stipulated  sum  delivered 
him  up  to  the  ting.  Antiochus  saw  him  shed  tears,  and 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  oif.  He  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  re-establish  the  Syrian  empire  in  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  expelled  the  Parthians  from « Media,  pursued  them  to 
their  own  country,  forced  their  king  Arsaces  to  fly  to  Hyr- 
cania,  the  capital  of  which  he  took,  and  afterwards  granted 
him  peace.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Bactria,  which  he  would 
have  united  to  his  empire,  had  he  not  preferred  leaving  it  un- 
der the  domidion  of  a  king,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Scythians.  In  these  wars,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  Antiochus  shewed  as  much  ability  as  valour. 
He  was  wounded  ;  undertook  laborious  marches  at  the  head 
of  his  army ;  exposed  himself  to  the  same  sufferings  as  his 
soldiers,  hunger  and  thirst,  the  piercing  cold  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  and  the  suflbcating  heat  of  the  deserts.  '  By  this 
•expedition  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Great,  which  he  might 
have  borne  with  glory  to  the  end  of  his  life,  had  he  not  un- 
dertaken a  war  against  the'  Romans. 

This  war  was  in  its  origin  just  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
In  its  commencement,  the  Romans  acted  only  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  an  infant  whose  states  Antiochus 
wished  to  invade,  and  who,  to  enable  him  to  commit  that 
act  of  injustice,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  first  conquest  Antiochus  proceeded  to 
make,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rest,  was  that  of  Thrace.  The 
Romans  pretended  that  4t  belonged  to  them,  as  depending 
<m  Macedonia.  Antiochus  carried  his  right  so  far  back  as 
the  conquest  of  that  province  by  Seleucus,  his  great-grand« 
faither,  from  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Had  the  claimants  spoken  out  clearly,  without  involving  their 
pretensions  in  haughty  speeches,  Antiochus  would  have  said : 
"I  have  need  of  Thrace,  in  order  that  I  may  reach  Greece, 
and  ensure  that  power  which  I  wish  to  establish  over  such 
states  as  I  think  proper :''  and  the  Romans  would  have  re- 
plied :  "  From  Greece  you  may  advancb  to  Italy :  we  will 
not  suffer  you  to  set  a  foot  in  Europe."  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  were  the  motives  of  this  war,  which  procured  to  the 
VOL.  V.  [3]  - 
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Romanis  an  entrance  into  Asia,  and  which,  in  the  coulee  of 
time,  carried  them  much  farther  into  that  vast  country  than 
they  had  at  first  imagined. 

The  Egyptian  war  was  suspended  or  terminated  by  a 
promise  of  marriage  between  two  children  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  young  Ptolemy  and  a  daughter  of  Antiochus. 

As  Antiochus  had  suspended  the  Egyptian  war,  he  per- 
haps might  have  deferred  that  which  he  was  planning  against 
the  Romans,  had  not  his  uncertainty  been<fixed  by  Hannibal. 
This  great  general,  expelled  by  the  hatred  of  the  Romans 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  court  of 
Syria,  where  he  made  Antiochus  acquainted  with  the  strata- 
gems of  the  senate,  and  shewed  him  that  the  Romans  only 
wished  to  amuse  him  by  their  embassies,  and  that  they  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  involve  him  in  war,  that  they 
might  subject  him  to  their  laws.  As  Antiochus  was  tso 
well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  information,  he  made 
great  preparations,  and  hesitated  only  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  employing  them. 

Hannibal  urged  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory in  Italy,  in  preference  to  a  war  of  defence,  and  traced 
out  the  plan  of  an  attack  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crauls,  the  Carthaginians,  their  Africsm  allies,  and  the  dis- 
contented cities  of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans 
proposed  to  put  in  motion.  He  fixed  the  station  for  theiar- 
mies  and  fleet,  and  developed  a  general  invasion,  which  would 
have  thrown  the  Romans  into  great  embarrassment  had  it 
been  wholly  adopted^  and  had  the  operations  been  begun  with 
speed. 

'  But  Antiochus  suffered  himself  to  be  smticipated.  At  the 
age  of  fifty,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Chakidian, 
and  amused  himselJF  with  the  joys  of  wedlock.  While  he 
was  thus  lost  in  pleasure,  the  consul  Acilius  forced  the  pas*- 
sage  of  Thermopylae,  gained  a  battle,  and  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Asia.  Soon  after  his  fleet  was  defeated,  and  tiie 
way  was  then  left  open  fi^r  the  Romans,  both  by  Ismd  and 
aea.  The  king  of  Sym  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  retard 
their  progress  by  excursions  against  their  allies,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  invading  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
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whose  iingdom  he  plundered  ;  but  the  Romans  did  not  alter 
their  plan,  and  always  continued  to  advance,  in  spite  of  everjr 
opposition.  He  endeavoured  also  to  excite  enemies  against 
them.  ^^  These  despotic  republican^,"  said  he  to  Pruuas, 
king  of  Bithynia,  ^  are  the  most  implacable  enemies  of 
monarchs^  and  wish  to  overturn  all  their  thrones.  Colouring 
their  injustice  with  the  specious  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to 
the  people^  they  induce  diem  to  revolt  against  their  lawful 
sovereigns.  After ilaving  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
they  now  come  to  attack  me,  and,  if  I  have  not  suflkient 
strength  to  resist  them,  you  may  expect  to  see  them  enter 
Bithynia."  This  reasoning  was  just,  but  Antiochus  still  re- 
treated, and  the  Romans  advanced,  while  Prusias  accepted 
their  alliance. 

.  Antiochus,  thrown  into  despur  by  his  repeated  defeats, 
was  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  pursue.  ^  AH  my  designs," 
said  he,  in  the  depth  of  his  distress,  ^^  have  been  attended 
with  disappointment.  Heaven  persists  to  persecute  me,  and 
every  thing  seems  to  announce  my  speedy  ruin."  All  the 
predictions  of  the  Cardiaginian  hero  were  realized.  The  Ro« 
mans,  whom  he  ought  to  have  kept.within  their  own  territo* 
ries,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  entered  Asia ;  while  Anti- 
ochus w^s  seized  with  terror,  as  he  saw  himself  ready  to  be 
attacked  in  the  centre  of  his  states,  and  eiposed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  hazarding  die  fate  of  abatde. 

This  took  place  soon  after  in  the  plains  of  Magnesia.  The 
army  of  Antiochus,  though  far  more  numerous,  was  entirely 
defeated.  Scipio  the  younger,  who  commanded  the  Ro- 
,  mans,  was  indebted  for  his  victory,  not  so  much  to  his  own 
ability  and  efforts,  as  to  those  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
whose  kingdom  Antiochus  had  ravaged.  Antiochus  tiiere- 
fore  had  to  contend  against  an  enemy  inflamed  with  a  desire 
of  revenge,  and  against  die  Romans,  accustomed  to  conquer, 
and  proud  of  their  success.  The  habits  of  their  strict  disci- 
pline prevailed.  The  victorious  army  was  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  camp,  the  most  abundant  in  valuable  articles 
of  every  kind  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  The  booty  obtain- 
ed in  the  cities  whidi  surrendered  in  succession,  formed  a 
mass  of  treasure,  with  which  even  Rome  found  itself  over- 
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loaded.  ^^  Luxury,  adorned,  with  the  sp<Hls  of  Am^  estei^d 
Rome  in  triumph,  having  every  vice  in  ju  train.  It  occa- 
sioned more  mischief  to  the  Romans  than  the  most  destruc- 
tive war,  and  avenged  the  conquered  world." 

The  unfortunate  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  a 
treaty,  the  most  humiliating  perhaps  ever  dictated  to  a  great 
power.  The  Romans  required^  besides  a  renunciation  of  his 
rights,  that  he  should  deliver  up  his  elephants,  his  galleys 
and  vessels  of  every  kind,  together  with  ten  proscribed  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  Hannibal ;  twenty  hostages  between 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  at  the  option  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  among  that  number  his  own  son ;  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  thousand  talents, 
to  be  paid  in  equal  parts  for  twelve  years  as  tribute,  but  two 
thousand  five  hundred  down  for  the  expences  of  the  war.r— 
They  limited  also  his  navigation  and  the  number  of  his  troops, 
as  well  as  his  alliances  and  connexion  with  his  neighbours.-— 
Antiochus  submitted  to  all  these  conditions — ^suffered  his 
ships  to  be  burnt— -and  assisted  at  the  sacrifice  which  was  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  ceremony,  egch  of 
the  contracting  parties  struck  the  victim  and  said:  ^'  If  I  vio- 
late my  engagements  may  Jupiter  strike  me  as  I  strike  this 
victim." 

After  this  period,  Antiochus  wandered  about  in  his  king*- 
dom,  going  from  town  to  town.  In  that  situation  he  was  put 
to  death,  either  by  his  own  officers,  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
people,  irritated  to  see  the  treasures  of  their  temples  carried 
away  to  pay  the  Romans.  The  end  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  like  that  of  those  rivers  which,  after .  flowing  some  time 
with  a  majestic  course,  hide  themselves  ignominiously  in  the 
sand. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus, 
being  embarrassed  to  collect  the  tribute  promised  by  his  fa- 
ther, spent  almost  the  whol«  of  his  reigti  in  searching  for  mo- 
ney :  he  is  called  therefore  in  the  scriptures  the  raiser  of  taxes*. 

^  "  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom :  but  within  few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor 
in  battle."  Daniel  iif  20.    Seleucus  Philopator sacceeded  his  fatber,  An- 
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H^odorus  his  treasurer  poisoned  him  with  a  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  crovn^and  perhaps  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  it 
not.  been  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased king. 

This  prince  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  as 
a  hostage  by  his  father  Antiochus  the  Grel^t.  His  brother 
required  that  he  might  be  given  up,  and  in  exchange  for  him 
sent  his  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  learned  by  the  way  the 
crime  of  Heliodorus^  and  was  infimned  of  his  intended  pro- 


tiochus  Uie  great,  in  the  throne  of  Syria,  bathe  performed  nii»tbing  worthy 
of  the  empire  of  Syria  and  of  his  father,  and  perished  ingloriously  without 
fighting  any  battles.  The  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents,  which  he  was  obli- 
ged to  pay^annually  to  the  Romans,  was  indeed  a  grievous  burden  to  him 
and  his  kingdom :  and  he  was  little  more  than  <*  a  raiser  of  taxes'*  all  hit 
days>  He  was  tempted  even  io  commit  sacrilege ;  i«r,  being  informed  of 
the  money  that  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  be  sent  his  trea- 
surer Heliodorus  to  seize  it.  His  reign  was  of  short  duration  in  compari- 
son of  his  father's,  and  he  was  "  destroyed  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle," 
neither  in  rebellion  at  home  nor  in  war  abroad,  but  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  treasurer  Heliodorus.  Seteucus  having  sent  his  only  son  Demetrius  to  be 
arliostage  at  Rome  instead  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  and  Antiochus  being 
not  yet  returned  to  the  Syrian  court,  Heliodorus  thought  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  dispatch  his  master ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  next  heirs  to  the 
crown,  to  usurp  it  himself.  It  would  be  a  digression  from  the  main  pur- 
pose df  this  work,  but  it'would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  leading  historical 
eveilts  of  the  period  now  under  review  were  all  circumstantially  foretold 
about  two  hundred  years  before  they  took  place  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  in 
the  11th  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter  will  find  it  clearly  explained  and  amply  confirmed  by  Bi- 
'  shop  Newton,  in  his  elabprate  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  pages  317— 
353.  American  Edition.  This  is  concluded  as  follows,  page  3S2.  <*It 
may  be  proper  to  stop  here,  and  reflect  a  little  how  particular  and  circum- 
stantial this  prophecy  is  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  There  is 
not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series  of  thdir  kings,  there  is  not  so  concise 
and  comprehensive  an  account  of  y^eir  affairs  to  be  fornid  an  any  author  of 
those  times.  The  prophecy  is  really  more  perfect  than  any  hutory.  No 
one  historian  hath  related  so  many  circumstances,  and  in  such  exact  order 
of  time  as  the  prophet  hath  foretold  them  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  several  authors,  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and 
to  collect  here  something  from  one,  and  to  collect  there  something  from 
another,  for  the  better  explaining  and  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  par-* 
ticulars  contained  in  this  prophecy." 
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jects.  He  kanied  also  that  he  would  have  a  competitof  ia 
Ptidemy,  king  of  £gypt,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  king  ; 
but  fortunately  he  was  furnished  with  an  army  by  Eumenes^ 
king  of  Pergamos,  who,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  it  into 
Asia,  placed  him  on  the  throne,  though,  according  to  the  suc^ 
cession,  it  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  Demetrius.  . 

The  character  of  Antiochua  as  drawn  by  historians  is  ex« 
ceedingly  whimsical.  He  was  fond,  it  was  said,  of  running 
about  in  the  streets  of  Antioch,  and  of  passing  whole  days  in 
the  shops  of  the  engravers  and  goldsmiths,  conversing  with 
them  respecting  their  trade,  which  he  pretended  to  know 
much  be^er  than^^ey.  If  he  met  any  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  he  readily  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
drank  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  formed  parties  of 
pleasure  with  young  persons,  and  danced  and  sang  without 
any  regard  to  his  dignity.  These  were  faults  against  decen- 
cy which  rendered  him  ridiculous.  Sometimes  he  was  seen 
an  the  Roman  dress,  running  from  house  to  house  as  was 
practised  at  Rome  when  the  magistrates  were  elected,  press* 
ing  the  citizens  to  give  him  their  suffrages ;  presenting  his 
hand  to  one,  embracing  another,  and  soliciting  sometimes  for 
the  place  of  sedile,  and  sometimes  for  that  of  tribune.  He 
was  fond  of  wine  and  good  cheer  even  to  excess,  and,  when 
intoxicated^  he  threw  by  handfuls  among  the  populace  mo^ 
ney  or  stones  which  he  had  previously  provided.  This 
prince  was  styled  Epiphanes  the  Illustrious,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  called  him  Epimanes  the 
Madman.  However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Antiochus 
could  intermix  great  things  with  these  mean  actions. 

Four  expeditions  which  he  undertook  against  Egypt  were 
concerted  with  address,  and  conducted  with  bravery  and 
ability.  He  sent  spies,  under  the  tide  of  ambassadors,  to 
examine  every  thing  minutely.  When  he  found  that  negli* 
gence,  want  of  discipline,  and  effeminacy  every  where  pre- 
vailed, he  entered  the  kingdom,  under  pretences  which  niay 
always  be  found,  and  took  some  towns,  and  gained  several 
battles.  The  young  king,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  his 
relation/threw  himself  into  his  arms  as  lost.  Antiochus  gave 
him  a  favourable  reception,  but  carried  him  away  prisoner, 
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as  wdl  as  all  the  gcdd,  silver,  and  precious  vessels  which  he 
could  find  in  that  opulent  country.  This  formed  so  much  to* 
wards  paying  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans.  When  he  trans* 
mitted  the  money  to  them,  he  took  care  to  add  some  of  the 
rarities  of  Egj^P^  ^  make  the  senate  satisfied  with  his  rea^ 
sons  for  attacking  it.  The  senate  received  his  presents,  but 
did  not  declare  its  sentiments  respecting  his  expedition,  so 
that  Antiochus  was  emboldened  to  undertake  anc^er,  which, 
on  account  of  the  pillage  of  the  maritime  cities,  was  equally 
lucrative. 

The  Egyptians,  having  no  hope  of  seeing  Ptolemy  Philo* 
metor  released  from  his  captivity,  placed  upon  the  throne  hia 
younger  brother,  named  Ptolemy  Euergetes  or  Physcon. 
This  gave  occasion  to  Antiochus  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
the  council  of  the  new  lung  resolved  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  the  Romans  for  an  unfortunate  minor,  persecuted  by  his 
rdiation.  These  republicans,  jBattered  by  this  supplication, 
and  ambitious  of  being  called  the  tutors  of  kings,  a  title  which 
they  assumed  afterwards,  sent  ambassadors  to  enqiure  into 
the  nature  of  the  dilute.  The  cause  was  pleaded  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  camp  of  Antiochus,  who  determined  to  en* 
ter  into  an  accommodation,  but  he  said,  that  he  had  occasion 
for  two  men  then  at  a  great  distance,  and  who  would  be  along 
time  in  arriving^  to  clear  up  certain  points,  and  to  regulate 
the  conditions.  Bi^  the  arbiters  having  made  him  ashamed 
of  tile  evasion  which  he  employed,  he  added :  *^  Let  us  say 
nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Egypt  belong  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  tiie  eldest  of  the  two  brothers ;  let  him  be  recal- 
led, let  him  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  the  war  will  be 
terminated."  . 

He  expected  that  neither  of  the  two  brothers  would  yield, 
that  a  quarrel  would  therefore  arise,  and  that  he  could  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  ruin  them  both.  A  quarrel 
indeed  took  place,  but  it  was  checked  by  their  sister  Cleo- 
palm,  who  made  them  consent  to  hold  the  helm  of  govern* 
ment  in  conjunction.  This  union  gave  great  joy  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  occasioned  the  utmost  uneasiness  to  Antiochus, 
who  made  haste  to  interrupt  or  oppose  it,  but  he  found  by 
the  wvy  the  ancient  arbiters.    Never  did  the  Roman  ma- 
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jesty  shine  with  so  much  splendour.  Three  ambassadors,  among 
whom  was  Popilius,  arrived  with  a  simple  train,  without 
fleet  or  army.  As  Antiochus  had  known  the  latter  during 
the  time  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  he  advanced  auod 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  him.  ^'  I  will  not  accept  that  sign 
of  friendship,"  said  the  Roman  ;  "  until  you  have  read  the 
decree  of  the  senate."  This  decree  interdicted  him  from 
proceeding  to  hostilities.  Antiochus  read  it  without  any  ap«- 
parent  emotion,  and  said  he  would  return  an  answer  when  he 
had  consulted  his  council.  Popilius,  having  a  rod  in  his 
hand,  drew  a  circle  on  the  sand  around  the  king,  and  said^ 
*^  You  shall  not  quit  this  circle  until  you  declare  whether 
you  accept  or  refuse  the  proposals  contained  in  the  decree. 
I  hope  you  will  respect  the  order  of  the  senate  and  Roman 
people." 

They  were  respected,  afid  even  with  circumstances  which 
bordered  on  meanness.  Antiochus  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  make  a  humble  declaration  of  his  obedience  to  the  repub- 
lic. "  Egypt,"  said  they,  in  his  name,  "  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge me  as  its  sovereign.  You  have  forbidden  it,  and 
I  obey  your  order3  as  I  do  those  of  the  immortal  gods*"  Po- 
pilius and  the  other  ambassadors  were  conducted  by  him  in 
great  pomp  to  his  Asiatic  states.  He  paid  them  every  honour 
which  the  most  abject  flattery  could  imagine.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  they  Were  sole  sovereigns ;  and  he  resigned  to  them 
his  palace  without  residing  in  it  himself. 

Excessive  deference  generally  excites  distrust.  The  Ro- 
mans learned  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  an  armament. 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  sent  by  the  senate  to  visit  the  kings,  re* 
publics,  and  free  cities  of  Greece,  thought  it  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Antioch,  Xo  examine  into  the  conduct  of  a  prince 
whose  power  might  become  formidable.  The  king  of  Syria, 
on  his  part,  thought  proper  to  amuse  the  Romans  by  enter- 
tainments. This  showed  that  he  was  litde  acquainted  with 
the  severe  character  of  Gracchus^  Antiochus  sent  for  the 
most  celebrated  actors,  with  the  best  workmen  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  ^ve  spectacles  and  feasts,  and  invited  an  innumer- 
able crowd  to  be  present  at  them ;  but  what  disgraced  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  least  delicate,  was  performing  a  part  himself  in 
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a  thes^ical  piece,  flattered  with  the  idea  of  making  the  peo* 
pie  lats^  by  buffoonery  and  indecencies  which  did  violence 
to  modesty*  The  ambassadors  always  appeared  to  be  Ae  ob^ 
jcct  of  his  attention  and  adoration.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  him  his  diadem  ;  but  Gracchus  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain, and  on  his  return  to  Rome  said,  that  after  what  he  had 
seen,  he  might  assert  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  king  of  Syria. 

^e  principal  ornaments  esthibited  at  these  entertainments 
consisting  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  valuable  tissue^,  were 
the  spoils  taken  from  tlie  Jews.  Antiochus  sold  to  the  high- 
'  est  bidder  the  dignity  of  high  priest.  The  purchaser  exacted 
from  the  people  the  sum  he  had  expended.  This  produced 
schism,  dissension,  and  wars,  in  which  Antiochus  took  a 
share  to  support  those  who  purchased  his  protection.  He 
took  Jerusalem,  put  forty  thousand  men  to  the  sword,  and 
sold  forty  thousand  more  as  slaves.  Being  introduced  by  the 
false  high  priest  Menelas,  he  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary  call- 
ed the  holy  of  holies  (a  place  forbidden  to  every  mortal  ex- 
cept the  high  priest,  and  to  him  only  once  a  year,)  and  caused 
a  hog  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  an  ani- 
mal abhorred  by  the  Jews,  ordered  the  temple  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  impure,  and  carried  away  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table 
of  show-bread,  and  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  To 
add  to  their  misfortune  the  conqueror  established  as  governor 
a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a  ferocious  and  oppressive  tyrant. 

The  severities  exercised  against  the  Jews  obliged  them  to 
take  up  arms.  The  Maccabees  put  themselves  at  their  head, 
and  gained  great  advantages  over  Lysias,  a  good  general,  in 
whom  Antiochus  placed  great  confidence.  This  prince  had 
sent  him  into  Judea  with  an  army  which  he  thought  sufficient 
for  subduing  the  revolted  Jews ;  but  he  was  defeated.  When 
Antiochus  received  this  intelligence,  he  fell  into  a  yiolent 
passion,  and  swore  he  would  exterminate  this  rebellious  and 
obstinate  nation,  and  annihilate  the  worship  of  the  God  whom 
they  adored.  He  was  marching  with  precipitation^  or  rather 
running  to  execute  his  design,  when  he  found  himself  attack- 
ed with  a  severe  pain  in  bis  bowels.  The  violence  of  his  suf- 
VOL.  V.  [4]' 
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ferbgs  did  not  however  cool  his  ardour.  Having  ordered 
his  horses  to  be  urged  on  with  greater  speed,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  chariot  by  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and  his 
flesh  was  so  bruised  by  the  fall,  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  from 
his  body.  It  became  filled  also  with  worms,  and  emitted' an 
infectious  odour,  which  rendered  him  insupportable  to  him* 
self.  While  thus  a  prey  to  the  most  excruciating  torture,  he 
acknowledged  the  just  punishment  of  God,  and  promised,  if 
he  should  recover  his  health,  to  repair  the  losses  he  had  oc- 
casioned to  the  Jews,  to  cause  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  temple,  and  even  to  embrace  the  law  of  circum- 
cision. His  repentance,  however,  was  of  no  avail  as  to  the 
prolongation  of  his  life. 

Antiochus  left  an  infant  son  named  Antiochus  Eupator, 
but  he  had  also  a  nephew  named  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hos- 
tage at  Rome.  This  young  prince,  when  he  heard  of  his 
uncle's  death,  asked  permission  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
the  states  of  his  father  Seleucus,  which  Antiochus  had  seized 
when  the  nephew  was  exchanged  for  the  uncle.  He  proposed 
that  his  cousin  Eupator  should  come  and  assume  his  place  as 
hostage,  while  he  went  to  recover  the  throne  which  Antio- 
chus left  vacant  by  his  death.  The  demand  of  the  young 
prince  was  just,  and  he  made  it  known  in  a  full  senate,  but 
the  conscript  fathers  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  republic  to  keep  Asia  under  the  power  of  a  minor, 
than  to  commit  it  into  the  hands  of  a  young  active  prince, 
who  would  become  aciquainted  with  his  own  forces  and  might 
be  tempted  to  employ  them.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  Demetrius,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared, that  they  took  Eupator  under  their  protection,  and 
would  become  his  guardians.  They  appointed  three  men  of 
great  experience  to  discharge  that  oiEce  under  their  inspec- 
tion. The  senate  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  policy  of  main- 
taining an  infant  on  the  throne  ;  it  recommended  to  the  tutors 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  proper 
to  weaken  it^  and  desired  them  to  bum  all  the  ships,  and  to 
hamstring  the  elephants. 

Octavius,  the  first  of  the  three  tutors,  immediately  set  out, 
and  proceeded  through  Cappadocia,  When  he  arrived  in  that 
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country,  Ariarthcs,  the  sovereign  of  it,  was  much  astonished 
to  see  him  without  troops  or  guards,  and  preparing,  without 
any  precaution,  to  enter  Asia,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  a  people  who  had  not  invited  him  ;  especially 
as  he  knew  that  the  young  monarch  had  already  a  tutor 
named  Lysias,  a  man  of  ability  and  cunning,  who  was  not 
very  scrupulous  in  his  principles,  and  whom  he  certainly 
would  not  find  disposed  to  be  deprived  of  his  employment. 
Ariarthes  offered  to  Octavius  to  accompany  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  the  command  of  which  he  would  resign  to  him, 
and  he  begged  him  at  least  to  accept  of  an  escort.  But 
what  escort,  in  the  opinion  of  the  haughty  republican,  was 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  Rome  ?  He  refused  the  offer,  and 
entered  Sjria  with  no  other  attendants  than  those  who  used 
to  follow  him  into  Italy.  Without  so  much  as  deigning  to 
inform  the  regent  of  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  straight  for- 
wards to  Laodicea,  caused  the  ships  to  be  burnt  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  elephants  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
The  people  being  incensed  at  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  an 
assassin  employed  by  Lysias,  taking  advantage  of  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  put  Octavius  to  death.  He  was  canon- 
ized at  Rome ;  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  shed  their  blood  for 
their  country. 

Demetrius  imagined' that  this  murder  would  irritate  the 
senate,  and  that  he  should  easily  obtain  permission  to  go  and 
dethrone  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  who  was  known  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  assassination.  He  asked  leave,  therefore,  a  second 
time,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Polybius,  the  historian, 
one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of  his  time,  who  said  to  the 
prince  :  ^^  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  twice  stumble  against 
the  same  stone.  Have  you  but  one  way  of  getting  into 
Syria  ?  Should  a  man  of  y6ur  age  depend  on  the  will  of  a 
senate  composed  of  unjust  and  ambitious  men  ?  Only  dare 
to  break  your  chains,  and  you  will  of  course  reign."  A* 
Polybius  foretold,  Demetrius  n^et  with  a  refusal.  He  then 
took  measures  to  escape,  and  set  out  for  his  paternal  king- 
dom. When  he  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  he  wrote  a  let^ 
ter  to  the  senate,  filkd  with  excuses,  thanks,  and  promises, 
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The  senate  pretended  great  indifference  in  regard  to  this 
event,  and  suffered  the  rivals  to  attack  each  other :  the  con- 
test, however,  was  not  of  long  duration :  By  means  of  a  re- 
port which  Demetrius  spread,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Romans,  the  people  espoused  his  cause,  and  he  soon  got  rid 
of  Lysias  and  his  young  pupil,  who  were  both  massacred. 
He  theii  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by 
the  Romans, 

Pemetrius  Soter,  who  had  profited  by  favouring  an  im- 
posture, was  himself  a  victim  to  one.  Ariarthes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  had  married  Antiochus,  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great.  This  princess  remained  several  years  after 
marriage  without  having  a  child.  She  was  supposed  there- 
fore to  be  barren,  and  as  she  apprehended  that  this  fault 
might  deprive  her  of  the  love  of  her  husband  and  his  sub- 
jects, she  twice  pretended  to  be  priegnant,  and  had  the  ad- 
dress to  give  the  king  two  supposititious  sons,  but  she  after- 
wards became  really  pregnant,  and  brought  forth  successively , 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  As  she  then  declared  and  proved 
to  her  husband  that  the  two  other  children,  named  Ariarthes 
and  Holophemes,  were  supposititious,  he  caused  them  to  b^ 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom  with  a  sufficient  pei^sion  for  their 
maintenance.  The  eldest,  named  Ariarthes,  went  to  Rome, 
^d,  being  destitute  of  talents  or  courage,  seemed  to  be  little 
affected  by  his  misfortune.  On  the  second,  named  Holo- 
phemes, who  was  active  and  enterprising,  it  made  a  greater 
impression,  He  was  sent  to  Ionia,  and  prohibited  irom  ever 
returning  to  Cappadqcia. 

On  the  death  of  king  Ariarthes,  his  real  son,  named  also 
Ariarthes,  succeeded  his  father  without  any  opposition. 
Demetrius  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  LaodLce,  the 
widow  of  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been  treated 
with  so  much  indignity  by  the  Romaics.  As  this  alliance 
displeased  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  protested. against  it, 
and  his  refusal  gave  offence  to  that  of  Syria.  The  latter  lis-» 
tened  to  the  pretensions  of  Holophemes,  encouraged  them, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  Ariarthes 
having  attacked  Holophemes,  recovered  his  crown,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  benefactor. 
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Demetrius^  being  freed  from  all  care,  began  to  abandon  him- 
self in  obscure  retreats  to  a  dissolute  life,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  contempt  of  his  people.  Holophernes,  observing 
them  in  this  dispositicm,  conceived  a  design  ef  mounting  the 
throne  of  Syria,  thus  disgraced  by  a  profligate  soveretgpn. 
He  accordingly  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  be  se-* 
conded  by  Attalus,  kiiig  of  Pergamus,  and  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  It  was,  however,  discovered,  and  Demetrius  for  this 
time  escaped  the  danger  to  w^hich  he  had  been  exposed  by 
his  declaration  in  favour  of  an  impostor.  But  he  prepared 
for  himself  another,  the  consequence  also  of  an  imposture, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  avoid. 

The  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt  both  continued  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  of  Cappadocia  natuially  umted  himself  to 
them.  While  they  were  exerting  themselves  with  the  utmost 
ardour  to  End  out  some  method  of  harassing  him,  they  met 
with  a  man  named  Heraclides,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  brother  and  his  own  banishment.  His  brother, 
Tinaarchus,  had  been  governor  of  Babylon  when  Demetrius 
ascended  the  throne,  and  he  himself  was  treasurer  of  the  pro- 
vince.  Both  of  them  were  much  respected  by  Antiochus 
£piphanes,and  consequently  attached  to  Eupator,  his  young 
son.  Owing  either  to  this  attachment,  or  to  theit  being  ac- 
cused of  extortion  by  the  people,  Demetrius  caused  the  go- 
vernor to  be  beheaded,  and  the  treasurer  U>  be  banished. 
The  latter  retired  to  Rhodes;  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  court 
of  Syria,  he  sought  for  a  young  man  qualified  by  his  taletits  ^ 
and  figure  to  act  properly  the  part  which  he  intended  him  to 
perform.  Having  ipet  with  one  Balas,  who  seemed  suited 
for  his  purpose,  he  gave  him  the  necessary  instruction,  and 
made  him  assume  the  name  of  Alexander.  They  then  gained 
over  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Epiphanes,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  brother,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of 
the  three  kings,  who  were  acquainted  with  and  favoured  the 
project,  Heraclides  carried  his  disciple  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  senate; 

Heraclides  reminded  the  conscript  fathers  of  their  alliance 
with  Antiochus^  their  suspicions  of  Demetrius,  and  their  re- 
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pugnance  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  the  throne  :  "  Yet  you 
were  ignorant,"  said  he,  **  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  left  any 
other  children  but  Eupator,  who  was  cruelly  assassinated, 
and  that  one  of'his  children  is  still  alive.^'  Then  turning  to 
Balas :  "  Be  not  afraid,"  added  he,  **  illustrious  descendant 
of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  S5rria.  I  have  drawn  you  from  the 
misery  in  which  you  were  buried,  to  conduct  you  to  the  foot 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  equitable  of  tribunals.  Speak 
for  yourself,  and  be  persuaded,  that  a  cause  so  just  as  yours 
must  be  approved  and  supported  by,  the  august  assembly 
which  hears  you."  The  speech  of  Balas  alluded  chiefly  to 
the  attachment  of  his  father,  the  future  gratitude  of  the  son, 
and  the  unalterable  union  which  would  be  established  be- 
tween Rome  and  S3rria. 

Though  the  senate  had  pretended  to  be  indifferent  in  re-> 
gard  to  the  escape  of  Demeti*ius,  it  still  retained  a  secret 
displeasure  on  that  account,  and  it  was,  besides,  of  import- 
ance for  the  republic  that  the  seeds  of  discord  should  be  sown 
in  distant  countries,  in  order  that  they  might  solicit  its  as- 
sistance. To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole  city,  who 
were  convinced  of  the  imposture  of  Balas,  the  senate  passed 
the  following  decree  :  "  The  senate  and  Roman  people  hav- 
ing heard  the  demand  of  Alexander  and  Laodice,  the  chil* 
dren  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  the  friend  and, 
ally  of  the  republic,  permit  the  son  to  prosecute  the  right 
given  to  him  by  his  birth,  and  we  recommend  to  our  allies 
to  assist  him  in  this  enterprize."  The  last  clause  authorized 
^alas  to  collect  troops,  and  immediately  excited  against  De- 
metrius a  multitude  of  enemies,  among  whom  was  Jonathan, 
chief  of  the  Jews,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans^  whose 
prudence  and  valour  added  great  strength  to  the  party  of  Ba- 
las. Demetrius,  being  well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
his  rival,  sent  his  two  sons  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  to  the  hoq^e  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in 
Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  and  made  preparations  for  a  decisive 
batde.  His  left  wing  penetrated  that  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  it,  and  unfortunately  advanced  too  far  in  the  pursuit.  The . 
prince  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  shock  of  the  centre  and 
of  the  other  wing  of  the  enemy,  hoping  to  see  his  own 
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retam.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  and  re- 
mained behind  his  troops  to  cover  them  ;  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  plunge  into  a  bog,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  sol- 
diers at  the  moment  when  ready  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  He,  however,  combated  alone  on  foot  against  the 
multitude,  till,  being  at  length  overpowered,  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds. 

Though  the  king  of  Egypt  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Ba- 
las  was  an  impostor,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage.  Prosperity  made  the  vicious  character  of  the  new 
king  display  itself  in  full  force.  He  plunged  into  debauchery 
and  indecency  of  every  kind,  and  abandoned  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment to  Ammonius,  a  man  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious 
disposition.  Acts  of  violence,  exercised  against  people  of 
all  ranks,  rendered  their  government  odious.  Demetrius, 
the  eldest  of  the  cluldren  who  had  fled,  was  informed  in  his 
retreat  that  the  people  were  discontented,  and  Lasthenes, 
his  host,  having  procured  for  him  some  companies  of  Cre- 
tans, he  entered  Cilicia  at  their  hea4«  His  troops  soon  in- 
creased, and  the  province  submitted  to  his  authority. 

Alexander  Balas,  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  called  in 
Ptolemy,  his  father*in-law,  who  arrived,  having  under  his 
standards  an  immense  crowd.  It  might  have  been  believed 
that  he  was  going  to  protect  Balas,  but  he  carried  away  his 
daughiter  from  him,  and  gave  her  to  Demetrius.  This  ex- 
chiEmge,  it  is  said,  was  meant  as  a  punishment  for  a  conspira- 
cy of  the  son-in-law  against  the  father-in-law.  The  conse- 
quences were  fatal  to  Balas.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
tore  to  pieces  Ammonius,  whom  they  found  concealed  under 
a  female  dress.  His  master,  the  king,  experienced  a  fate  not 
much  better.  Having  lost  a  battle,  he  fled  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  shelter  under  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  a 
nation  commonly  hospitable,  but  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  king  of  Egypt  found  it  very  diificult  to  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  consent  to  have  Demetrius  for  king,  as 
they  were  afraid  of  finding  in  him  the  vices  of  his  father,  par- 
ticularly indolence  in  government  and  abuse  of  authority. 
Their  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded.  The  new  king 
left  all  the  power  to  Lasthenes,  the  friend  of  his  father-in- 
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law,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated^  The  htter  was  both 
cruel  and  impolitic.  Cruel,  because  he  sought  out  all  those 
who  had  been  attached  to  Balas,  and  put  them  to  death ;  and 
impolitic,  in  disgusting  the  old  soldiers  who  composed  the 
ordinary  guard  of  the  kings,  and  reducing  them  to  a  few 
companies  of  Cretans,  ^ho  could  not  be  of  much  service. 
His  want  of  address,  in  bringing  upon  himself  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  people,  and  his^imprudence  in  depriving  him 
of  his  best  defence,  inspired  a  resolute  man  with  a  design  of 
dethr(^ing  Demetrius. 

This  man,  named  Diodotus,  and  afterwards  sumamed 
Tr}'phon,  was  of  ordinary  birth.  Balas  had  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Antioch,  and  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
new  minister,  who  shut  his  eyes  against  a  piratical  kind  of 
commerce  which  he  carried  on.  This  commerce  consisted 
in  keeping  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where 
they  procured  slaves,  which  Diodotus  sold  at  great  price  to 
the  Romans,  who  at  that  time  were  fond  of  being  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  domestics.  By  this  traffic  Diodotus  ac- 
quired great  riches,  and  he  carried  his  confidence  of  impu- 
nity so  far  as  to  build,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  a 
fortress,  in  which  he  shut  up  his  treasures.  This  gave  no 
umbrage  either  to  the  king  or  his  minister,  for  neither  of  them 
was  aroused  from  his  torpor  tiU  Diodotus  openly  shewed  his 
designs. 

'  Balas  had  left  a  son,  still  an  infant,  bom  to  him  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra.  Tryphon  suddenly  appeared  with  this  young 
Antiochus,  and  published  a  manifesto  containing  the  claims 
of  the  young  prince,  to  whom  he  declared  himself  tutor.  On 
this  intelligence,  all  the  soldiers  whom  Demetrius  had  dis- 
charged without  any  reason,  and  a  number  of  other  malcon* 
tents,  joined  the  pretender.  Demetrius,  being  surprized, 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Seleucia.  Diodotus  then 
took  possession  of  Aniioch,  together  with  the  elephants, 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  Asiatic 
armies,  and  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  caused  his  pupil 
to  be  proclaimed.  He  found  means  also  to  bring  over  to  his 
party,  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  chief,  who  had  been  before  at- 
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tached  to  Balas,  find  who  ivitfaout  doubt  -considered  hhnself 
obliged  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  son. 

It  may  reafiHy  be  presumed,  that  Tryphon  did  not  give 
irimdelf  so  much  trouble  to  preserve  the  crown  on  'the  head 
of  an  infant.  He  wished  to  place  it  on  his  own,  and  when 
he  saw  the  greater  part  of  Syria  subject  to  his  obedience,  he 
got  rid,  at  the  ss(me  time,  of  his  pupil  and  of  Jonathan,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  family  of  Balas.  As  the  young 
prince  was  attacked  with  the  stone,  nothin^Vas  necessary  but 
to  give  orders  that  the  operation  of  cutting,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  should  be  badly  performed.  He  accord* 
ingly  died,  and  Tryphon  assumed  the  Diadem.  Frequent 
battles  took  place  between  him  afid  Demetrius,  and  hostili-' 
ties  were  suspended  only  by  a  strange  resolution  of  the  lat- 
ter. Being  solicited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  situ- 
ated between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  who  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Parthians,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  these  people,  under  a  persuasion  that 
if  he  returned  conqueror  he  would  easily  recover  from  Dio- 
dotus  the  rest  of  the  empire.  At  first  he  had  great  success ; 
but  the  Parthians  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him,  and  took  him 
pirisoaer.  Their  king  Mithridates,  after  carrrying  him  about 
as  a  captive  through  the  disputed  provinces,  treated  him  with 
every  kind  of  respect,  assigned  to  him  Hyrcania  as  a  place  of 
residence,  with  a  revenue  suited  to  his  dignity,  and  even  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage  ;  but  still  kept  him 
in  a  sort  of  confinement.  ^ 

On  hearing  of  his  imprisonment,  his  spouse  Cleopatra  had 
retired  to  Seleucia,  with  two  children  whom  she  had  borne 
to  hii»,  but,  fearing  that  she  might  be  besieged  there  by  Try- 
phon, she  wrote  to  Antiochus,  the  youngest  brother  of  De- 
metrius,, to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  offered  him  the 
crown  and  her  hand.  She  was  no  doubt  induced  to  make 
the  latter  proposal  by  the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  marriage 
of  Rhodogune.  Antiochuis^  who  had  been  called  Sidetus,  or 
the  Hunter,  accepted  her  invitation,  married  her,  and,  hav- 
ing mounted  the  throne,  defeated  Tryphon,  and  routed  his 
aniiy.     In  flying,  he  scattered  money,  it  is  said,  behind  him, 
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in  order  to  stop  those  by  whom  he  was  pursued.  The  accounts 
given  of  his  death  are  various. 

Sidetes  governed  with  justice  and  mildness,  and  acquired 
in  an  uncommon  degree  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  subjects. 

This  prince  might  have  lived  happy  and  reigned  with  glory, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  desire  of  recovering  the  provinces 
wrested  from  him  by  the  Parthians.  He  gave  out,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  the  war,  that  he  meant  to  deliver  his  brother  from 
captivity,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  break  the  chains  of  a  mo- 
narch whose  wife  and  kingdom  he  possessed.  He  suffered 
his  camp  to  be  encumbered  with  all  the  appendage  of  luxury  z, 
suttlers,  cooks,  comedians,  musicians,  women,  children,  and 
their  attendants,  so  that  the  army,  which  contained  nearly 
eighty  thousand  combatants,  consisted  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  persons.  Every  thing  wentjon  well  while 
they  had  to  march  under  a  summer's  sky,  through  the  beauti- 
ful plains  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Antiochus  gained  three 
battles,  but  when  the  period  arrived  of  going  into  winter 
quarters,  the  necessity  of  lodging  all  these  people  made  him 
divide  his  army  into  small  bodies.  The  Parthians,  ever  ac- 
tive and  vigilant,  stole  imperceptibly  into  the  intervals,  while 
the  inhabitants,  tired  of  these  troublesome  guests,  concerted, 
with  the  enemy  a  general  massacre  ;  and  in  one  day  all  the 
Syrians  were  butchered  or  loaded  with  irons,  and  Antiochus 
perished  along  with  them. 

The  defeats  which  the  king  of  the  Parthians  had  sustain- 
ed, made  him  resolve  to  release  Demetrius,  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  effect  a  diversion  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  brothers ;  but,  immediately  after  the  catastrophe  of  Side- 
tes, he  sent  in  pursuit  of  his  prisoner,  who,  fearing  this 
change,  had  hastened  his  departure.  The  cavalry  dispatched 
for  that  purpose  not  being  able  to  overtake  him,  he  returned 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  unfortunately  found  there  his  wife 
Cleopatra.  A  captivity  of  nine  years,  occasioned  by  his  hay- 
ing involved  himself  imprudentiy  in  a  foreign  war,  had  not 
rendered  him  wiser.  He  interfered  in  a  quarrel  between 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  his  spouse  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  divorced.  The  latter  having  proposed  the 
thr(Hie  and  her  hand  to  Demetrius,  he  was  tempted  by  the 
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offer,  and  invaded  Egypt.  While  besieging  Pelusium,  the 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other  cities, 
irritated  on  account  of  his  tyrannical  government,  revolted, 
and  received  with  every  testimony  of  joy  a  pretended  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  sent  to  them  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  This 
impostor,  named  Tebina,  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexan* 
dria.  The  people  were  so  much  displeased  with  Demetrius, 
diat  Tebina  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
the  king,  being  defeated  and  forced  to  fly,  thought  he  should 
find  an  asylum  in  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife  Cleopatra  resided ; 
but  she  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut  against  the  husband  of 
Rhodogune,  He  then  took  shelter  in  Tyre,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  governor  whom  he  had  himself  established 
in  that  city. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  this  event,  was  divided  be- 
tween Tebina  and  Cleopatra.  Selcucus,  whom  the  latter  had 
born  to  Demetrius  Nicanor,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  the 
provinces  next  to  those  governed  by  his  mother.  Through 
a  dread  that  this  prince  might  stand  in  her  way,  Cleopatra 
invited  her  son  to  come  and  confer  with  her  on  an  affair  of 
importance,  and,  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it,  she 
plunged  a  poniard  into  his  bosom.  She  then  sent  for  another 
of  her  sons,  whose  age  made  her  hope  that  he  would  be  a 
long  time  on  the  throne  without  entertaining  any  idea  of 
taking  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  was 
named  Antiochus,  and  got  the  surname  of  Grypus,  in  allusion 
to  his  acquiline  nose.  Syria,  while  partitioned  between  Cle- 
opatra and  Tebina,  was  pretty  quiet. 

Tebina  was  mild,  merciful,  and  just,  and  inspired  confi- 
dence by  his  fidelity  in  performing  his  promises.  Three  of 
his  principal  ofiicers  having  revolted,  he  employed  no  other 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  than  the  hope  which 
he  held  forth  to  them  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  even  of  re- 
covering their  offices.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  without 
asking  any  farther  security  than  his  bare  word.  After  this 
submission,  he  lived  with  them  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
and  never  threw  out  the  least  reproach  against  them  for  their 
conduct.  Though  of  low  birth,  he  possessed  great  magna- 
nimity. He  never  would  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  paymei^t 
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of  tribute,  nor  even  to  simple  homag<f,  which  the  king  of 
Egypt  demanded.  From  being  a  benefactor,  the  Egyptian 
monarch  became  his  persecutor.  He  excited  Grypu$  to  take 
up  arms  against  him,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  vengeance,  gave 
to  the  king  of  Syria  his  daughter  Tryphaena  in  marriage. 
Tebina,  hard  pressed  on  two  sides,  was  unable  to  withstand 
his  opponents.  Having  lost  a  batde,  he  went  on  board  a  yes* 
sel  in  order  to  fly  to  Greece,  but  he  was  taken  on  bis  passage 
by  a  pirate,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Grypus,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death.  He  may  be  classed  among  the  number  of 
those  few,  who  by  their  usurpation  neither  made  themselves 
formidable,  contemptible,  nor  hated. 

The  war  against  Tebina  freed  Grypus  in  some  measure 
from  the  tutorship  of  his  mother.  Cleopatra,  being  offended 
that  he  should  attempt  to  shake  off  her  authority,  resolved  to 
transfer  the  sceptre  to  a  third  son  whom  she  had  borne  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes.  As  this  young  prince  was  an  infant,  she: 
had  reason  to  hope  that  his  feeble  hands  would  long  suffer  her 
to  have  the  management  of  affairs.  She  resolved,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  Antiochus,  and,  with  this  view,  having  preparr 
ed  a  poisonous  draught,  she  offered  it  to  him  one  day  as  he 
returned  hot  and  fatigued  from  some  exercise.  The  prince, 
it  is  said,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  her  design,  pretending 
to  respect  his  mother,  desired  her  to  drink  first,  but  as  she  ex* 
cused  herself,  he  insisted,  and  declared  before  the  whole  court 
that  there  was  no  other  means,  by  which  she  could  be  freed 
from  the  suspicion  entertained  of  her  having  an  intention  to 
poison  him.  Cleopatra,  finding  no  evasion  would  sjivail  her, 
swallowed  the  poison,  and  expired.  She  had  been  the  wife 
of  three  kings,  and  the  mother  of  four.  She  occasioned  the 
death  of  two  of  these  husbands,  killed  one  of  her  children 
with  her  own  hand,  and  attempted  to  poison  the  other. 

During  eight  years,  the  reign  of  Grypus  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  tranquillity.  To  secure  this  advan- 
tage, like  a  son  worthy  of  Cleopatra,  he  endeavoured  to  poi- 
son one  of  his  brothers,  sumamed  Cyzicenus,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus Sidetes,  The  prince,  finding  his  life  threatened,  put 
himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  lucky  chance  furnished^ 
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him  wit!)  un^expected  assistance.   Lathyrus,  the  son. of  Ph^s* 
con,  king  of  Egypt,  had  married  his  sister  Cleopatra,  and 
though  that  prince  entertained  a  tender   affection  for  his 
spouse  he  was  obliged  by  his  niother  to  divorce  her,  and  to 
marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene.     Both  of  them  were  the 
sisters  of  Tryphsna,  the  wife  of  Grypus.  The  divorced  prin- 
cess, finding  herself  free,  offered  her  hand  to  Cyzicenus,  and, 
instead  of  a  dowry,  brought  him  an  army.     Cyzicenus  was 
defeated,  and  made  his  escape,  but  his  wife  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Grypus*  |Ier  sister  Tryphaena  requested  that  her  husband 
would  deliver  his  prisoner  into  her  hands,  that  she  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but  the  king,  disgusted 
by  this  request,  accused  his  wife  of  cruelty,  and  declared  that 
he  would  never  comply  with  any  demand  of  the  like  kind.— 
Tryphsena  imagined  that  she  could  see  in  this  firmness  of  her 
husband  the  certain  proof  of  an  amour  which  she  already 
suspected.     Her  unfortunate  sister  had  taken  shelter  in  one 
of  the  temples  of  Antioch ;  and,  while  her  husband  was  en- 
deavouring to  moderate  her  fury,  she  sent  thither  assassins, 
who,  not  being  able  to  drag  Cleopatra  from  the  altar  which 
she  embraced,  cut  off  her  hands.    They  then  dispatched  her, 
while  iqiploring  the  gods  whose  temple  they  prophaned,  and 
uttering  curses  against  the  authors  of  so  barbarous  a  murder. 
The  history  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Sclucidx,  af- 
ter this  period,  is  nothing  but  a  disgusting  tissue  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes :  poisoning,  assassination,  incest,  and  fratricide^ 
Five  sons  of  Grypus  reigned  in  succession,  and  perished  by 
violent  deaths.     Cyzicenus  expired  in  the  flames,  a  victim 
of  sedition.  The  kingdom  being  afterwards  divided,  one  part 
considered  Antioch,  and  another  Damascus,  as  its  capital : 
some  cities  erected  themselves  into  republics,  and  others  sub- 
mitted to  the  power  of  one  ruler,  called  a  tyrant.  The  wives 
and  sister^  of  the  monarchs  usurped  power,  and  formed  prin- 
cipalities, which  were  transferred  by  marriages.  Two  of  them 
are  suspected  of  having  married  their  own  sons.    At  length 
irregularity  and  confusion  were  carried  to  such  extent,  that 
the  Syrians  themselves,  a  people  possessed  of  very  little  deli* 
cacy  of  manners,  became  tired  of  them.     They  expelled, 
therefore,  all  these  kings  who  were  engaged  in  bloody  con- 
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tests  with  each  other,  and  called  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme-v 
nia,  to  govern  them. 

The  Romans,  though  often  applied  to  by  the  competitors, 
had  been  extremely  cautious  not  to  afford  to  any  party  such 
assistance  as  would  give  it  a  preponderance.  They  received 
embassies,  accepted  presents,  and  suffered  them  to  ruin  each 
other.  The  moment  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  selfish  po- 
licy at  length  arrived.  Tigranes  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy. 
When  the  Armenian  prince  received  from  the  people  the 
sceptre  of  Syria,  Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypus,  had  formed 
a  small  state,  where  she  educated  two  sons  whom  she  had 
borne  to  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  The  eldest  was  named  An- 
tiochus  the  Asiatic,  and  the  other  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  Ti- 
granes dispersed  this  family,  and,  having  taken  the  mother^ 
put  her  to  death.  The  two  sons,  though  ill  able  to  cope  with 
so  powerful  a  prince,  maintained  themselves  the  best  way 
they  could,  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  some- 
times in  another,  flattering  themselves  with  the  hope  of  c^- 
taining  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  republic,  by  means  of 
the  presents  which  they  lavished  on  the  senators  during  their 
visits  to  Rome.  But  when  Asiaticus  explained  to  Pompey 
his  pretensions  and  his  hopes,  after  some  pretty  severe  re- 
proaches respecting  the  negligence  which  the  Syrian  prince 
had  shewn  in  prosecuting  his  right,  the  Roman  general  said: 
*'  The  kingdom  of  Syria  belongs  to  Tigranes  :  we  have  con- 
quered Um,  and,  consequently,  his  rights  have  become  ours. 
Thus  the  empire  of  Syria  belongs  to  the  Roman  republic, 
which  is  better  able  to  defend. it  than  you."  By  this  decision 
the  kingdona  of  Syria,  so  rich,  so  powerful,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  gems  in  the  crown  of  Alexander,  became  in 
sixty-five  B.  C.  a  Roman  province.  Of  the  two  brothers, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Seleucids,  Antiochus  died 
in  obscurity,  and  Seleucus  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt, 
his  relation.  This  princess  becoming  disgusted  with  her  hus- 
band, took  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  The  Syro-Median  empire  lasted  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  exposed  to 
continual  agitation.  The  centre  of  Asia,  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  that  vast  country,  which  is  itself  the 
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richest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  has  been  subjected 
to  perpetual  revolutions.  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  their  suc- 
cessors carried  their  bloody  standards  over  the  plain  watered 
by  the  Tygris  and  the  ^Euphrates.  These  conquerors  gave 
birth  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Assyrians,  which  was  lost  in 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  impetuous  Alexander 
conquered  and  dispersed  all  those  who  came  in  his  way,  and, 
before  he  had  consolidated  his  empire, left  it  to  his  generals. 
In  consequence  of  their  destroying  each  other,  one  only  re- 
mained master  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  His  descendants, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Seleucidse,  in  like  manner  de- 
stroyed each  other.  By  discord  their  empire  was  abandoned 
to  the  Romans,  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  and  governed  it 
by  praetors,  pro-consuls,  and  generals,  for  six  hundred  an4 
ninety-nine  years. 

In  A.  D.  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  Saracens  in* 
vaded  this  country,  and  they  completed  the  conquest  of  it  in 
six  hundred  and  forty.  In  nine  hundred  and  seventy  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Fatimites,  immediately  after  their  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  In  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  Nuroddb, 
^e  Atabek  of  Damascus,  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
Egyptians,  and  his  nephew,  the  famous  Saladin,  being  chosen 
vizier  of  Egypt,  upon  the  death  of  Al  Aded,  the  last  of  the  Fa- 
timite  caliphs,  assumed  the  government,  and  established  a 
new  dynasty,  the  princes  of  which  were  called  Ajubites.  In 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  this  country  was  conquered 
by  Hulaku  the  Tartar,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
sultans  of  Egypt.  It  was  ravaged  by  Timur  Bek  in  four- 
teen hundred,  but  was  not  kept  by  him.  After  this  time  it 
underwent  the  revolutions  of  Egypt  till  both  were  conquered 
bySelimI,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  fifteen  hundred  an4  se- 
venteen. It  has  ever  since  remained  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 
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Origin  and  Progress  of  Oracles, 

The  great  bond  that  first  united,  and  afterward  principally 
held  the  Greeks  together,  was  their  religion. 

Superstition  was  early  formed  into  a  system  in  Egypt. 
The  same  body  forming  the  hereditary  priesthood  and  the 
nobility  of  the  nation,  directed  with  a  high  hand  the  belief 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  prophecy  was  perhaps  the 
most  indispensable  part  of  their  office.  It  was  usual  with 
the  Phenician  traders,  then  the  general  carriers  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  steal  women.  It  happened  that  the  master  of  a 
Phenician  vessel  carried  off  a  woman-attendant  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  on  the  Nile,  and  sold  her  in  Thes- 
protia,  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Epirus,  bordering  on  the  Illyrian  hordes.  Though  reduced 
to  slavery  among  barbarians,  the  woman  soon  became  sensi- 
.  ble  of  the  superiority  which  her  education  in  a  more  civilized 
country  gave  her  over  them,  and  she  conceived  hopes  of 
mending  her  condition  by  practising  upon  their  ignorance 
what  she  had  acquired  of  those  arts,  which  in  able  hands  im- 
posed upon  a  more  enlightened  people.  She  gave  out  that' 
she  could  discover  present  secrets,  and  foretel  future  events. 
Her  pretensions  excited  curiosity ;  she  chose  her  station  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
god  Jupiter,  she  delivered  answers  to  numbers  who  came  to 
conslilt  her,  and  shortly  her  reputation  as  a  prophetess  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  were  known. 
These  simple  circumstances  of  her  story  were  afterward^ 
according  to  the  genius  of  those  ages,  turned  into  a  feble.  A 
black  pigeon,  they  said,  flew  from  Thebes  in  Egj'pt  to  Dodona, 
and  perching  upon  an  oak  proclaimed  with  human  voice, 
**  That  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established  there." 
The  Dodonaeans,  concluding  that  a  divinity  spoke  through 
the  agency  of  the  pigeon,  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  the  oracle 
was  established.  The  historian  accounts  for  the  fiction  thus. 
The  woman  on  her  arrival  speaking  in  a  foreign  dialect,  the 
Dodonaeans  said  she  spoke  like  a  pigeon,  but  afterward,  when 
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she  had  acquired  the  Grecian  speech  and  accent,  they  said 
the  pigeon,  who  fronrlier  diirker  complexion  was  called  the 
black  pigeon,  now  spbke  with  a  human  voice.  The  trade  of 
prophecy  being  both  easy  and  lucrative,  the  office  of  the  pro- 
phetess was  readily  supplied  both  with  associates  and  succes- 
sors. A  temple  for  the  deity  and  habitations  for  his  minis- 
ters  were  built ;  and  thus  arose  the  oracle  of  Jupite/^t  Do- 
dona. 

In  consequence,  probably^  of  the  success  at  Dodona,  ora- 
cles were  attempted  in  various  places.  ,  Olympia  was  famous 
for  the  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  The  pretension  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  as  a  dispensation  of  the  deity  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, being  foutid  still  lucrative,  continued  still  to  be 
common.  But  it  was  often  dangerous  :  for,  in  gratifying  one 
great  man,  though  by  telling  the  simple  truth,  the  ill  itiU  of 
another,  or  perhaps  of  the  multitude,  was  excited.  Whenever, 
therefore,  means  occurred  for  establishing  the  belief  that  a 
deity  favoured  any  particular  spot  with  his  peculiar  presence, . 
and  would  deign  there  to  communicate  with  mortals,  the 
faithful  delivery  of  the  divine  mandate  no  longer  then  de- 
pended on  the  credit  of  a  single  person,  but  a  college  of 
priests  became  its  warrant,  while  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  place  protected  all  within  its  precincts.  Through  such 
inducements  many  oracles  were  in  early  times  established, 
which,  like  Olympia,  succeeded  for  a  time  and  decayed.  But 
the  oracle  which  held  its  reputation,  and  extended  it,  we 
may  say,  over  the  world,  was  Delphi.  Of  this  celebrated 
place,  so  many  fables  are  related,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  what  to  believe  or  what  to  reject.  We  will  en- 
deairour  to  point  out  a  few  facts,  which  may  assist  in  form- 
ing some  general  idea  of  the  whole. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Parnassus,  the  mountain- 
crags  form  a  naturabamphitheatre,  difficult  of  access,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  deep  cavern  discharged  a  vapour  powerfully 
aifecting  the  brain  of  those  who  csrtne  within  its  influence. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  a 
goatherd,  whose  goats  browsing  on  the  brink  wei:e  thrown 
into  singular  convulsions,  upon  which  the  man  going  to  the 
spot,  and  endeavouring  to  look  into  the  chasm,  became  him- 
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self  agitated  like  one  frantic.  These  exttaordiriaiy  circmtfi- 
stances  Hvere  communicated  through'  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  superstitious,  ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  at- 
tributed them  to  a  deity  residing  in  the  place*  Frenzy  of 
every  kind  among  the  Greeks  was  supposed  the  effect  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  the  incoherent  speeches  of  the  frantic 
-were  regarded  as  prophetical.  A  spot,  therefore,  to  which 
herdsmen  only  and  their  goat»  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  climb  over  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain,  now  became 
an  object  of  extensive  curiosity  ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  oracle 
of  a  divine  being :  the  rude  inhabitants  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  resorted  to  it  for  information  concerning  futu- 
rity ;  to  obtain  which,  any  one  of  them  inhaled  the  vapour, 
and  whatever  he  uttered  in  the  ending  intoxication  passed 
for  prophecy. 

But  the  function  of  the  prophet,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  not  a  litde  dangerous :  for  many,  through  the  superin- 
duced giddiness,  fell  into  the  cavern  and  were  lost.  An  as- 
sembly of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  was  therefore  com- 
vened,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  one  person  appointed 
by  public  authority  should  alone  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
inspiration,  and  render  the  responses  of  the  divinity,  and  that 
the  security  of  the  prophet  should  be  provided  for  by  a  frame 
placed  over  the  chasm,  through  which  the  maddening  vapour 
might  be  inhaled  with  safety.  A  virgin  was  preferred  fcwr 
the  sacred  office,  and  a  frame  was  prepared  resting  on  three 
feet,  whence  it  Kad  the  name  of  tripod.  The  place  bore  the 
name  of  Pytho,  and  thence  the  title  of  Pythoness,  or  Pythia, 
became  attached  to  the  prophetess.  To  obtain  the  inspira- 
tion, which  it  was  supposed  not  only  enabled,  but  forced^ier 
to  reveal  the  will  of  the  divinity,  the  Pythoness  was  placed  on 
the  tripod.  A  sacred  estimation  thus  became  attached  to 
the  form  of  that  machine,  which  induced  not  only  the  Greeks 
but  the  Romans  to  prefer  it  for  every  utensil  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  whether  for  sacred  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  this  in- 
terference  of  puUic  authority,  a  farther  establishment  became 
necessary.  A  rude  temple  was  built  over  the  cavern,  priests 
w^re  appointed,  ceremonies  were  prescribed,  and  sacrifices 
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were  performed.  A  revenue  now  was  necessary.  All,  there- 
fore, who  would  consult  the  oracle  henceforward,  must  come  ' 
with  ctferings  in  their  hands.  The  reputation  of  the  place 
no  longer  then  depended  simjdy  on  the  superstition  of  the 
people :  the  interest  of  the  priests  became  its  guardian.  Still 
new  incentives  to  public  credulity  ai^d  curiosity  became  ne^- 
cessary.  The  hymn  to  Apollo,  transmitted  to  us  as  the  com- 
position of  Homer,  seems  to  ofier  so  probable  an  account  of 
the  next  and  6nal  change  in  the  property  of  this  celebrated 
fflace,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  it  here. 

Apollo  was  a  deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  islands  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  hitherto,  of  little  fame  on  the  continent 
of  Greece,  when  a  vessel  from  Gnossus,  in  Crete,  came  to 
the  port  of  Crissa,  and  the  crew  landing,  proceeded  immedi- 
ately up  the  neighbouring  mountain  Parnassus  to  Delphi.  ^ 
Presendy  a  wonderful  story  was  circulated,  ^*  That  this  ves- 
sel, being  bound  to  Pylus,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  had  been 
fcurced  by  a  preternatural  power  beyond  that  port,  and  while 
the  astonished  crew  were  perfectly  passive,  had  been  con- 
ducted with  surprising  exactness  ^nd  expedition  to  Crissa : 
that  a  dolphin  of  uncommon  magnitude  had  accompanied  the 
vessel,  apparently  with  authority,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Cris- 
sa discovered  himself  to  the  crew  to  be  the  great  and  benefi- 
cent.god  ApoUo,  ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  follow  him 
to  Delphi,  where  they  should  become  his  ministers."  The  pro- 
ject succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Apollo  was  now  the  pre^- 
ding  pbwer  of  the  place ;  and  under  this  god,  through  the  skill 
of  his  new  ministers,  the  oracle  recovered,  and  increased  its 
reputatbn.  Delphi,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  really 
near-  the  centre  of  Greece,  was  reported  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  world ;  miracles  were  invented  to  prove  so  itnportatit  a 
circumstance,  and  ^^  Navel  of  the  Earth"  was  among  the 
titles  which  it  acquired, 

Delphi,  prospering  through  its  oracles,  became  early  a  con- 
siderable town.  Skuate  as  it  was  among  barren  mountain 
crags,  the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  was  at  hand  for  its  supply ;  the 
Boeotian  plain  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  was  a  great  additional  convenience.  Before  Ho- 
mer's time,  if  we  may  credit  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  temjde 
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of  that  deity  was  built  of  stone  with  some  magnificence.  Its 
fame  and  influence  was  quickly  so  extended,  that  nothing  of 
moment  within  Greece  was  undertaken  by  states^^  or  even  by 
private^  persons  who  could  afford  the  expence,  without  first 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  circumstances  of  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  distress,  Delphi  was  the  refuge.  A  present 
upon  these  occasions  was  always  necessary,  and  princes  and 
opulent  persons  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favpur  of  the 
Deity  by  offerings  of  great  value.  Afterward,  Vanity  came 
in  aid  to  superstition,  in  bringing  riches  to  the  temple.  The 
name^  oif  those  who  made  considerable  presents  were  always 
registered,  and  when  statues,  tripods,  or  other  ornaments  of 
valuable  materials  or  elegant  workmanship  were  given,  they 
were  publicly  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  donor. 

The  wealth  and  growing  estimation  of  Delphi  had  also 
another  source.  In  the  general  insecurity  of  property  in  the 
early  ages,  and  especially  in  Greece,  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  convert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  immediate  use  into 
that  which  might  most  easily  be  removed  from  approaching 
danger.  Gold  and  silver  having  then  acquired  their  certain 
value  as  signs  of  wealth,  a  secure  place  of  deposit  would  be 
the  next  object  of  the  wealthy.  No  place  offered  such  se- 
curity as  those  temples  which  belonged  not  to  any  single 
state,  but  were  respected  by  the  common  religion  of  the  na- 
tion. The  priesthood,  not  likely  to  refuse  the  charge,  would 
have  a  large  interest  in  acquiring  the  reputation  of  fidelity 
to  it.  ^Thus  Delphi  appears  to  have  become  the  great  bank 
of  Greece,  perhaps  before  Homer,  in  whose  time  its  riches 
seem  to  have  been  already  proverbial.  • 

The  Pythoness  was  chosen  from  among  mountain  cot- 
tagers, the  most  unacquainted  with  mankind  that  could  be 
found.  It  was  always  required  that  she  should  be  a  virgin, 
and  originally  she  was  taken  very  young.  The  purity  of 
virgin  in^nocence,  to  which  the  Greeks  always  attached  an 
idea  of  mysterious  sanctity,  made  a  girl  most  fit,  in  vulgar 
opinion,  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  god  ;  and  ignorance 
was  at  the  same  time  very  commodious  for  the  purposes  of 
the  priests.  Once  appointed,  she  was  never  to  quit  the  tem- 
ple.   But  unfortunately  it  happened  that  one  Pythoness  made 
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iier  escape:  her  singular  beauty  enamoured  a  young  The6« 
salian,  who  succeeded  in  the  hazardous  attempt  to  cany  her 
dff.    It  waa  afterward  decreed,  that  no  Pythoness  should  be 
^pointed  under  fifty  years  of  age,  but  that  in  simplicity  she 
shotdd  still  be  the  nearest  possible  to  a  child,  and  that  even 
the  dress  appropriatjcd  to  girls  should  be  continued  by  her. 
The  office  of  Pythcuiess  appears  not  to  have  been  desirable. 
Either  the  emanation  from  the  cavern,  or  some  arts  of  the 
managers,  threw  her  into  real  convulsicms.     Priests,  entitled 
prophets,  kd  her  to  the  sacred  tripod,  force  being  often  ne- 
cessary for  die  purpose,  and  held  her  on  it  till  her  frenzy 
rose  to  whatever  pitch  was  in  their  judgment  most  fit  for  the 
occasion.     To  secure  themselves  was  not  difficult,  because 
those  noxious  vapours  which  have  been  observed  in  caverns, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  so  much  specifically  hea- 
vier  than  the  wholesome  air,  that  they  never  rise  above  a 
certain  height.     But  Pythonesses  are  said  to  have  expired 
almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  tripod,  and  even  on  the 
tripod.     The  broken  accents  which  the  wretch  uttered  in  her 
agony,  were  collected  and  arranged  by  the  prophets,  and  then 
promulgated,  till  a  late  period  always  in  \(erse,  as  the  answer 
of  the   god.     There  were,  however,  a  few  days  only  in  the 
year  in  which  the  god  might  be  interrogated,  and  those  va- 
riable within  the  power  of  the  priests.     Previous  samfices 
were  moreover  necessary,  and,  if  the  victims  were  not  fa- 
vourable, the  Pythoness  would  in  vain  solicit  inspiration. 
Thus  the  priests  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  deny  an- 
swers, to  delay  answers,  or  to  give  answers  direct,  dubious, 
or  unintelligible,  as  they  judged  most  advantageous  for  the 
credit  of  the  oracle.    With  frequent  opportunities,  therefore, 
of  arrogating  the  merit  of  true  prophecy,  the  oracle  generally 
avoided  the  risk  of  being  convicted  of  false,  though  such 
misfortune  happened  to  many  oracles  less  ably  conducted 
than  that  of  Delphi,  which  thence  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  least  fallacious  of  all  oracles.     But  if  princes  or 
great  men  applied  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  sanction  of  the 
god  to  any  undertaking,  and  made  ample  presents  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  seldoiyi  failed  to  receive  it  in  direct  terms, 
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provided  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  for  iruth   \7as  not 
liable  to  immediate  danger  from  the  event. 

That  these  oracular  responses  were  impositions  on  man- 
kind cannot  be  doubted.  Probable  conjectures  abput  future 
events  growing  put  of  existing  causes  may  sometimes  prove 
true ;  but  the  certain  foreknowledge'  of  future  contingent 
events  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  deity.  The  credit  of  the  ora- 
cles was  kept  up  amdng  an  ignorant  superstitious  people,  by 
responses  which  had  no  definite  meaning,  or  one  capedile  of 
different  interpretation,  or  such  as  were  lucky  conjectures  on 
the  probable  connexion  between  present  causes  and  their  fu- 
ture effects,  founded  oh  experience,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  th^  present  state  of  things. 
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Oftke  Origin  and  Constituiion  of  the  Council  of  AmphiC' 

tyonsi 

Ages  before  letters  began  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
Greeks,  a  regular  establishment  had  been  made  of  an  assem- 
bly of  deputies  from  the  provinces  northward  and  southward 
of  mount  iEta,  to  consulfon  the  common  interests  of  their 
constituents.  Their  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Asopus.  Those  deputies  bore  the  title  of  AmpUctyons,  it ' 
is  said,  from  the  founder  x>f  the  institution. 

The  constitution  of  this  famous  assembly,  obscure  in  its 
origin  through  extreme  antiquity,  is  not  accurately  known. 
We  find,  however,  that  every  state  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy sent  at  lea^t  one  representative,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Pylagore.  Each  member  had  an  equal  vote  on  every 
occatsion  in  which  the  authority  of  the  xouncil  was  exerted, 
and  no  Amphictyon  was  denied  any  legal  privilege  or  authority 
from  the  rank  or  estimation  which  his.  constituents  held 
among  the  Grecian  states,  but  all  were  properly  peers.  The 
form  of  the  Amphictyonic  oath  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
ran  thus  :  "  I  swear  that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphic- 
tyonic city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  thcir\water, 
either  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  outrages  be  attempted, 
I  will  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities 
which  are  guilty  of  such  attempt.  If  any  devastations  be  ^ 
committed  in  the  territory  of  the  god,  if  any  shall  be  privy  to 
such  offence,  or  entertain  any  design  against  the  temple,  I 
will  use  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  Whole  force  to  bring  the  of- 
fending party  to  condign  punishment.  If  any  shall  violate.  > 
any  part  of  this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  nation,  may  such  violators  be  obnonous  to  the  ^ 
vengeapce  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident. May  their  land  never  produce  its  fruits.— May 
their  women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  parents,  but  offspring  unnatural  and  monstrous. — 
JVlay  they  be  for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
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sies,  and  in  all  civil  transactions  ;  and  may  their  families  and 
their  whole  race  be  utterly  destroyed.^'  The  first  part  of 
this  oath  is  (lointed  to  what  was  really  the  most  important 
business  of  the  assembly,  and  what  seems  to  ha^e  been  mth 
great  wisdom  and  humanity  proposed  as  the  principal  end  of 
the  institution,  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  kind  of 
law  of  natibns  among  the  Greeks,  that  might  check  the  vio* 
leflce  of  war  among  themselves^  and  finally  prevent  those  hor* 
rdrs^  that  extremity  of  misery  which  the  barbarity  of  elder 
times  usually  made  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  The  view  of 
tfie  founders  seems  evidently  to  have  gone  farther,  to  bring 
all  disputes  between  Amphictyonic  states  before  this  tribu* 
nal,  an<}  totally  tor  stop  war  among  them,  or  to  punish  it  as 
private  war  and  rebellion.  To  this,  however,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclides,  amid  the  jealous  claims  of  every 
Grecian  city  to  absolute  independency,  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  never  equal.  Revolutions  in  early  times  reduced 
it  to  obscurity.  Afterward,  the  Delphian  oracle  and  the 
Delphian  treasure  were  committed  to  its  superintendency, 
whence  no  small  additional  importance  accrued  to  it.  -Never- 
theless the  members  seem  Irisely  to  have  avoided  the  attempt 
to  exert  an  authority,  which  they  wanted  power  effectually 
to  support.  Contests  between  states  were,  however,'  always 
esteemed  proper-objects  of  its  jurisdiction,  but  the  superin* 
tendency  of  the  religion  of  the  Greek  nation  was  more  psur« 
ticularly  its  office.  Its  authority  to  fine  any  Amphictyonic 
state,  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  injunctions,  even 
to  levy  forces  and  to  make  war  on  the  disobedient,  were  al« 
lowed.  Of  disputes  between  private  persons  it  never  con- 
descended to  take  cognizance.  Its  proceedings  were  gene- 
rally conducted  with  prudence  and  dignity,  and  its  decrees, 
notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  power,  were  highly  res- 
pected. 
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.  Of  the  Manners  of  the  early  Greeks* 

The  manners  of  a  people  receive  their  tone  from  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  varying  with  the  time,  climate,  re- 
ligion and  government.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  manners 
of  the  Homeric  age  distinguished  from  those  of  following 
times  in  Greece  by  many  characteristical  lines,  and  we  may 
observe  throughout  a  strong  oriental  tinge,  which  afterward 
very  much  faded  away.  Migrations  from  the  east  into 
Greece  had  ceased  before  Homer's  time ;  but  the  eastern 
merchants  still  engrossed  the  little  commerce  of  the  Grecian 
towns.  Afterward,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  lessened.  The  distinguishing  features  in  the 
Homeric  manners  are  licentiousness,  hospitality,  and  a  union 
of  the  highest  dignities  with  the  meanest  employments. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  peculiar  growth  of  any  soil  and 
climate.  The  two  first  are  the  seldom  failing  produce  of  de« 
fective  government,  and  the  other  will  every  where  be  found 
in  an  unimproved  state  of  society. 

Murders  were  so  common  among  the  Greeks,  that,  unless 
committed  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  enormity,  they 
scarcely  left  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  perpetrators. 
Some  of  tl^e  favourite  personages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  had  fled  their  country  in 
consequence :  not  however  to  escape  public  justice,  but  to 
avoid  revenge  from  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Private 
revenge,  we  know,  was  formerly  almost  the  only  restraint 
upon  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  individuals  in  west- 
em  Europe,  insomuch  that,  in  the  weakness  of  public  justice, 
private  revenge  even  received  the  sanction,  and  was  put  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  law.*  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the 
early  Greeks,  as  in  general  through  the  cast,  a  numerous 
progeny  was  so  particularly  esteemed  a  great  blessing  to  pa- 
rents. A  numerous  family  was  always  a  powerful  family  : 
it  could  do  justice  to  itself,  and  injure  others  with  impunity* 
Cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression  are  so  evidently  the  result 
of  defective  government,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for 
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any  other  general  cause  of  the  scenes  of  this  so^t  with  which 
Homer  abounds.  For  when  every  man  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure judge  in  his  own  cause,  vices  of  this  class  are  not  only 
more  frequent,  but  less  criminal  than  in  a  civilized  state,  as 
where  the  individual  transfers  his  resentments  to  the  com-* 
munity,  and  private  injury  expects  redress  from  public  justice. 
Where  the  legislature  does  not  engage  for  our  personal  secu- 
rity we  have  a  right  to  use  such  means  as  are  in  our  power, 
to  destroy  the  aggressor  who  would  destroy  up.  In  such 
pases,  bodily  strength  and  courage  must  decide  most  contests  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  craft,  cuniung,  and  surprize  are  the 
legitimate  weapons  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

Hospitality  prevails  in  most  countries  very  much  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  idleness,  poverty,  and  insecurity  which  attend 
a  defective  police.  This  virtue  is  most  cultivated  where  it 
is  most  wanted.  In  Arabia,  the  rights  of  hospitality,  so  pro-; 
perly  called  the  point  of  honour  of  the  east,  are  the  happy 
substitutes  of  positive  law,  which  in  some  degree  supplies  the 
jdace  of  justice,  connecting,  by  a  voluntary  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  those  vagabond  tribes  who  despise  legislation, 
and  set  the  civil  magistrate  at  defiance.  We  find  it  establish- 
ed as  a  principle  in  Homer,  that,  ^^  to  those  not  totally  void 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  guest  and  the  suppliant  should 
be  as  a  near  relation  :'^  and  he  gives  them  a  divine  right  to 
kind  treatment :  "  the  stranger,"  he  says,  "  and  the  poor  are 
from  Jove."  The  liberties  taken  by  suppliant  strangers,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  were  consonant  to  these  prin-. 
ciples.  Ulysses,  saved  alone  from  shipwreck,  on  an  unknown 
coast,  goes  without  introduction  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
the  country,  which  is  represented  as  singularly  rich  and 
splendid,  enters  the  apartments,  and  finding  the  king  and 
queen  at  suj;>per  with  the  principal  nobles,  abrupdy  addresses 
his  supplication  to  the  queen.  Not  only  kindness  but  honour 
is  immediately  shown  to  him  ;  he  is  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  the  next  day,  the  king  recommending  him  to  favour  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  declares  at  the  same  time  that  he 
knows  not  who  he  is.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  gene- 
ral point  of  civility,  not  hastily  to  ask  any  stranger  who  he 
was.     From  these  offices  of  hospitality  once  performed,  uqy^ 
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vtMdi  Still  mol*e  sacred  rights  arose^  which  did  not  expire  with 
the  persons  who  gave  origin  to  them,  hut  descended  to  all 
the  posterity  of  either  party/  A  man  was  peculiariy  bound 
to  show  kindness  to  a  hereditary  guest,  to  one  who  had  en- 
tertained any  of  his  ancestors,  or  who  had  been  entertained 
by  thetai . 

Howlnecessary  this  generous  point  of  honour  was  to  alle- 
viate llie  miseries  to  which  mankind  in  that  unsettled  state  of 
law  and  government  were  liable,  we  may  gather  from  many 
lively  and  affecting  pictures  scattered  through  Homer's 
poems.  Beside  the  general  incompetency  of  governments  to 
secure  internal  order,  the  best  regulated  were  in  perpetual 
danger  of  ruin  from  foreign  enemies,  and  this  ruin  was  fre- 
quently both  cruel  and  complete.  **  These  are  the  evils," 
we  are  told  in  the  Iliad,  ^^that  follow  the  capture  of  a  town: 
the  men  are  killed,  the  city  is  burned  to  the  ground,  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  off  for  slaves." 

Where  such  were  the  manners  of  warriors,  even  the 
noblest  characters  could  not  be  without  stains  of  barbarism 
and  illiberality.  We  find  in  the  Iliad,  the  men  of  the  high- 
est ranks  meeting  in  battle,  addressed  each  other  in  language 
the  most  grossly  insiilting. 

It  was  litde  usual  among  t^e  Greeks  to  give  quarter. 
**  Why  so  tender  hearted  V^  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus, 
seeing  him  hesitate  while  a  Trojan  of  high*  rank,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  cha- 
riot, was  begging  for  life :  "  Are  you  and  your  house  so 
beholden  to  the  Trojans  ?  Let  not  one  of  them  escape  de- 
struction from  our  hands.  Let  all  perish  unmoumed ;  let 
not  a  vestige  of  them  be  seen  remaining."  The  poet  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  own  approbation  to  this  inhumanity.  ^  It 
was  justly  spoken,"  says  Homer,  "and  he  turned  his  bro- 
ther's mind."  Menelaus  accordingly  pushed  away  the  no- 
ble suppliant,  and  the  king  of  men  himself  was  the  execu- 
tioner who  put  the  unresisting  wretch  to  death.  Hector,  in 
.  whom  we  find  so  many  amiable  qualities,  was  not  less  infect- 
ed with  this  barbarous  spirit  of  his  age.  When  he  had  kill- 
ed Patroclus,  atid  stripped  him  on  the  spot  of  his  rich  armour, 
he  postponed  the  most  pressing  and  most  important  concerns 
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to  the  gra^cation  of  iveak  revenge,  losing  sight  of  aU  tlsfr 
greater  objects  of  battle,  while  he  straggled  for  tte  nakei 
corse,  with  intention  to  complete  its  contumely  by  giving  it 
to  be  devoured  by  Trojan  dogs,  and  to  imke  his  vengeance 
lasting  by  depriving  it  of  those  fiineral  rites,  which,  in  th€ 
opinion  of  the  times,  were  necessary  to  the  repose  of  doidft 
after  death.  We  must  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  conk- 
mon  Greeks  should  delight  in  wounding  the  dead  body  of 
Hector  himself,  when  he  was  soon  after  slain:  nor  ought 
we  to  attribute  peculiar  ferocity  to  the  character  of  AcluUes 
fin*  the  indignities  with  which  he  treated  it,  since  both  the 
morality  and  the  religion  of  his  age,  far  from  condemnhig 
such  conduct,  evidently  taught  him  to  consider  it  as  directed 
by  social  aifection,  and  enforced  by  the  piety,  such  as  it  waa^  ' 
which  the  gods  of  his  country  required.  When  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  of  Troy  came  afterward  in  person  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  heroic  son,  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  mark- 
ed by  a  superior  spirit  of  generous  humanity.  Yet,  in  the 
very  act  of  granting  the  pious  request,  he  doubts  if  he  is 
quite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend,  forTemit- 
ting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
restoring  the  corse  to  receive  the  rites  of  burial.  Agreeably 
to  diis  cruel  spirit  of  warfare,  the  token  of  victory  was  the 
head  of  the  principal  person  of  the  vanquished  skin,  fiaed  on 
a  post.  The  milder  temper  of  a  more  civilized  age  abolish- 
ed this  custom,  and  it  became  usual  for  the  conqueror  to  sus- 
pend only  a  suit  of  armour  on  a  post,  which,  thus  adorned, 
was  termed  a  Trophy.  Perhaps  fire-arms  have  contr3>uted 
to  humanize  war.  The  most  cruel  strokes  to  individuals  are 
now  generally  in  a  great  measure  the  rescdt  of  chance^  for  it 
seldom  can  be  ascertained  from  what  hand  precisely  they 
come,  and  revenge  thus  wants  its  object.  This  has  had  its 
share  in  making  revenge  alien  to  modem  warfare.  But  the 
principal  cause  doubtless  is  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
.  religion  in  softening  the  hearts  of  men  towards  each  other, 
as  the  redeemed  people  of  a  common  Saviour. 

Homer  has  left  us  many  pictures  of  his  heroes  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  with  the  goblet  circulating.  Yet  there 
is  great  elegance  in  hb  convivial  meetings.    At  the  feast$  of 
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^  great,  the  song  of  Ihe  bard  sddom  failed  to  make  a  pria* 
cipal  part  of  the  entertatnment.  The  bard,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  importance  in  the  household  establish- 
ment of  every  wealthy  chief.  His  knowledge  and  memory, 
in  the  deficiency  of  books,  were  to  supply  the  |>lace  of  a  U* 
farary ;  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry  was  to  convey  instruction 
in  the  most  agreeable  nianner,  and  inform,  even  when  plea- 
sure was  the  only  apparent  object* 

Women  in  the  Homeric  time  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
communicated  more  in  business  and  amusement  among  men, 
than  in  after  ages  has  been  usual  in  those  eastern  countries. 
The  character  of  Penelope,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the  completest 
panegyric  on  the  sex  that  ever  was  composed ;  and  no  lan-v 
guage  can  give  a  more  elegant  or  a  more  highly  colouredTpic- 
ture  of  conjugal  affection  than  is  displayed  in  Uie  conversa- 
tion between  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  Even  Helen,  in  spite  of  her  fieulings,  ti^d  indc^ 
pendendy  of  her  beauty,  steals  upon  our  hearts  in  Homer's 
description,  by  the  modesty  of  her  deportment,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  manners* 

It  was  customary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  at  all  times 
in  Greece,  for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  to  employ  theniselves 
in  spinning  and  needle-work,  and  in  directing  the  business  of 
the  loom,  which  was  carried  on,  till  lately,  in  the  highlands  of 
Scodand,  and  now  is  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  by 
every  family  within  itself.  It  was  praise  equally  for  a 
slave  and  a  princess  to  be  skilful  in  works  of  this  kind. 
In  Horoer^s  time,  washing  also  was  employment  for  ladies. 
The  princess  Nausicaa  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  king  of 
Phxacia,  went  with  her  maids  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules 
to  a  fountain  in  a  sequestered  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  family. 

The  manners  and  principles  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  ancestors  of 
those  European  nations  from  whom  the  United  States  of 
America  derived  their  origin,  show  strong  lines  of  resem- 
blance, but  with  some  characteristical  touches  of  discrimina- 
tion^ Greece  was  a  country  holding  out  to  its  possessors 
every  delight  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  but  where, 
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through  the  insufficiency  of  law,  the  instability  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  characters  of  the  times,  happiness  was  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  the  change  frequent  from  the  height 
of  bliss  to  the  depth  of  misery.  Hence  Homer  seems  to 
have  derived  a  melancholy  tinge  widely  diffused  over  his 
poems.  He  frequently  adverts  in  general  reflections  to  the 
miseries  of  mankind.  His  common  epithet  for  war  and  bat- 
tle is  ^^  tearful."  On  the  contrary,  with  the  early  European 
bards,  war  viXid  battle  were  subjects  of  highest  joy  and  merri- 
ment. Yet  there  was  more  generosity  and  less  cruelty  in  the 
Gothic  spirft  of  war  than  in  the  Grecian.  What  circumstan- 
ces gave  the  weaker  sex  so  much  more  consequence  among 
the  Teutonic  nations  than  among  the  Greeks  ;  how  the  spirit 
of  gallantry,  so  little  known  to  this  elegant  and  polished  peo- 
ple, should  arise  and  gain  such  universal  influence  among  the 
fierce  unlettered  savages  of  the  north,  will  probably  ever  re- 
main equally  a  mystery  in  the  history  of  man,  as  why  perfec- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  every  elegant  art  should  be  first  at- 
tained in,  and  particularly  why  it  should  be  so  long  confined 
to,  the  little  territory  of  Greece,  and  to  those  nations  which 
have  4,erived  it  thence. 
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EPIRUS. 

EPIRUS  is  Bupposed  by  antiquarians  to  have  been  first 
peopled  by  Dodanim,  the  gprandson  of  Japhet*  It  is  situated 
between  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  the  gulph  of  Ambracia, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  IcHiian  sea.  It  is  a  rugged 
country,  and  covered,  even  in  the  defiles,  and  on  the  sum- 
mits of  its  mountains,  with  a  multitude  of  towns.  The  sea 
also  batheid  the  ramparts  of  many  famous  cities,  all  of  which 
were  peopled  by  warlike  inhabitants.  £{»rus  was  at  first  dt* 
vided  into  several  petty  kingdoms,  independent  of  each 
Other,  till  the  whole  were  sulyected^  by  the  Molossian  prin- 
ces* The  inhabitants,  who  had  formerly  been  called  by  va* 
rious  names,  were  then  blended  under  the  common  appella- 
tion  of  Epirots.  Epirus  bad  nothing  uncommon  among  its 
productions,  but  the  Molossian  dogs,  which  were  strong, 
fierce,  and  obstinate.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  its  history 
before  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  This  prince 
became  notorious  for  his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  Troy.  He 
avenged  the  death  of  his  father  who  was  killed  there.  After 
having  sacrificed  old  Priam  at  the  foot  of  the  altsu-,  he  threw 
down  young.  Astyanax,  the  son  of  Hector,  from  the  summit 
of  a  tower ;  and  butchered  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  Priam,  at  the  tomb  df  Achilles.  After  the  de« 
struction  of  Troy,  he  conquered  all  Epirus  at  the  head  of 
the  Molossi  his  first  subjects,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest,  for  he  had  scarcely  made  arrangements  for  its  go- 
vernment when  he  was  assassinated. 

The  successors  of  Pyrrhus  in  lineal  descent  were  Molos- 
sus,  Pielus,  Admetus,  and  Th^rymbas.  The  last  is  said  to 
have  applied  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature  ;  to  have  encouraged  learning  among  his  subjects, 
and  |o  have  formed  many  salutary  laws,  on  which  account 
Plutarch  has  numbered  him  among  the  ancient  legislators. 

Alcetas,  who  next  appears  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  being  deposed  by 
his  own  subjects  ;  reinstated  by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
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cusfiT;  and  threatened  with  a  foimidaUe  .invasion  by  ^asoo, 
of  Pherae.    He^diyl,  howcvrt",  in  peace.        -  '  ^ 

Two  brodiers  reigned  con^uocdy  after  the  decease  of  A1-. 
cetas.    On  their  demise^  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  one  of 
diem,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  inteiest  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  and  received  the  hand  of  ^  princestS  Cleopa- 
tra in  marriage. 

Alexander  had  scarcely  afiumed  the  diadem,  before^  he 
was  mvite^iinto  iMdy  to  as^t  the  Tarentiaes  against  the 
Brutii  and  Lueani.     Accordingly  he  went^  reduced  several, 
titles  belonging  to  the  %nemy,  and  jrendered  his  name  Ibnm- 
dable  to  sdl  &e  eastern  parf  of  the  eouniry.    This  success 
fired  his  soul  with  milkany  ardour,  and  induced  him  to  be-» 
Heve  that  he  should  obtain  as  great  a  share  of  glory  in  Sicily, 
Itedy,  and  Africa,  as  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
Requiring  in  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  A^ia.  •   In  thisAie  was 
fhtally  nustaken ;  for,  after  obtaining  two  decisive  victories, 
his  forces  were  defeated  with^eat  slaughter ;  he  wa^  mw«i^ 
ctered  by  the  treyhery  of  his  guards,  and  his  {lead  bqwdy  ek«  • 
posed  to  every  ignominy  that  barbarous  rage  or  mafice  cwld 
suggest.     All  the  ancients  speak  of  this  prince,  as  b^ing  nd 
iray  inferior  in  bravery  or  conduct  &  the  iihmorfid  heroi  pl\  , 
Macedon  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  engage  in  his  ^firsjt^^ 
campaigns  with  nations  no  less  courageous  than  hirowil  fipi-'^ 
rots,  and  equally  inured^to  the  toils  of  war  |n  hence  he  uisd 
to  observe,  that  the  country  he  designed  to  conquer  was  in«^ 
habited  by  men,  whereas  the  provinces  which  (dUL  i>eneath  ^ 
his  nephew's  arms  were  <mly  peof>kd  by  women. 
'  ^acides,  the  son  of  Arybus,  and  grandson  of  Aketiw, 
next  obtained. the  crown  of  Epirus.    Upon  the  deadi  of  this  " 
prince,  his  brother  Alcetos  received  the  sovereign^,  and  en> 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  adherents  of  Cassander,  whi^,  after 
being  carried  on  for  some  time  with  various  success,  termih»t 
ted  to  the  advantage  of  the  Epirots.   Afcetas,  on  the  conclu«» 
sion  of  peace,  beg^i  to  exercise  the  most  wanton  cruefbies 
upon  his  subjects  ;  but  the  public  indignation  being  effectual*    «* 
ly  roused,  he  received  thi  just  reward  of  his  ne£aurious .  con- 
duct, and  his  children  were  aU  miffdered  iip^  a  general  insinv^ 
rection. 
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^^yrrhud^the  son  of  ^cides,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Alceta?,  and  reigned  iti  perfect  tranquillity  till  he  was  seven* 
teen  years  of  age,  when,  supposing  his  government  firmly  es- 
tablished, he  quitted  £pirus  to  be  present  at  tha  nuptials  of  a 
particular  friend  in  lUyricum ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone^ 
than  the  Molossians'  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt ;  chased 
his  friends  from  court ;  seized  on  the  royal  treasures ;  and 
bestowed  the  diadem  on  Neof^olemus  his  gfeat  uncle. 

The  unfortunate  prince  bei^g  thus  une3cpiecte||ly  stripped 
.of  his  dominions,  retired  to  his  btother-in4aw,  Demetrius^ 
and  signalized  himself  on  several  occKaions  under  that  great 
commander.  At  Tength,  being  lent  as  a  hostage  into  Egypt, 
he  initiated  himself  so  effectually  with  queen  Berenice,  that 
she  gave  him  her  daug^iter,  Antigone,  in  marriage ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  Ptolemy  to  give  him  a  sufficient  body  of  forces  for 
the  reoi^very  of  his  kingdom.  ^ 

Pyrrbus  recovered  his  paternal  crown,  and  caused  the 
•tisurper  to  be  put  to  death  for^having  attempted  to  take  him 
•  off  by  poison.^  He  might  now  have  passed^is  days  in  tran- 
quillity, but  his  riesdess  temper  and  boundless  ambition  urged 
faim  oi\  to  fresh  expeditions  and  new  difficulties.  He  was  res- 
^     p^GtfuIly  asked  by  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  against  the 
,  Iloinaais.x Being  highly  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
'  ^  try*iiis  strength  with  this  rising  nation,  he  consisted  vith  his 
judicious  friend,  Cine^s^  respecting^  the  vast  projects  which 
'  his  warm  imagination  had  formed. 

^*  The  Tarentines,"  sud  he,  ^  have  invited  me  to  assist 

theni :  if  I  triumph  ovei;,the  Romans,  the  whole  west  will  be 

subject  to  my  power.     It  is  certain  diat  it  will  be  easy  for 

'  me  to  conquer  them.  What  do  you  think  of  the  enterprize?^' 

Xineaa,  instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer,  saicf,  *'  After  you 

have  c^q^ered  the  Romans,  whither  wilL  you  turn  your 

■    arms?"    "  When  they^ shall  be  conquered,"  resumed  Pyrr- 

hus,  *'  I  will  pass  over  into  Sicily,  where  every  thing  is  in 

coiffusion  by  the  death  of  king  Agathocles.    You  know  that 

*    the  conquest  of  that  island  is  of  the  utmost  importance." — 

**  But  when  you  are  ma^er  of  Sicilf  ,  what  will  you  do  then  ?" 

^added  the  minister ;  "  Nothing  will  be  more  easy,"  replied 

the  king,  **  than  to  pass  over  to  Africa.    Agatiiocles,  with  a 
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small  fleet,  was  abl^  to  beat  the  X^ardiagixuaos.^  When  they 
are  subdued,  Macedonia,  my*  ancient  domain,  ana  the  whok 
of  Greece  cannot  escape  me."  "  And  when  we  have  con- 
quered all,"  said  Cineas,,  "  Wlhat  shall  we  do  then  ?"  "  Do 
then !"  continued  the  king,  ^^  we  shall  live  in  peace,  and  think 
only  of  enjoyment."  "  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  sage  mmister, 
^  what  prevents  you  from  living  in  peace  at  present,  and  from 
enjoying  as  you  please  all  tl^e  comforts  of  life  ?  Why  shoul4 
you  go  so  ^r  i&  search  of  that  happiness,  which  you  have 
now  in  your  own  power,  and  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate,  whatj  • 
you  may  obtain  without  any  trouble  ?"  Pyrrhus  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  reply,  and  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  it ;  but, 
disguising  his  ambitioh,  he  replied,  ^'  It  is  a  practice  here- 
ditary in  my  family  to  assist  tj^e  unfortunate."  Under  this 
pretence,  he  gave  orders  for  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  , 
Tarentines.  »•  * 

Cineas  set  out  first  with  an  advanced  guard  of -three  thou- 
sand men,  and,  arriving  at  J'arentum,  took  possession  of  • 
their  citadel,  axu^ waited  for  the  king,  who  soon  appeared,, 
but  in  a  state  very  different  from  what ''had  been  ^expected, 
Pyrrhus,  being  shipwrecked,  threw  himself  into  the  9«a  with 
his  guards,  and,  after  being  buffetedthe  jMrhoIe  ^ght  by  the^ 
tempest,  got  on  shore  not  far  from  Tarentum  ^  wh^e  he  wa^f  '^ 
joined  |p  successiqaby  his  troc^s.     He  was  l*ecelve4  by  the 
Tarentines  with  every  demonstradon  of  joy.    After  his  mr* 
,  rival,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure,  ^s  they  imagined*, 
that  Pyrrhus  aldtie  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  that  he 
wovdd  lead  only  the  Epirots  to  bs^ttle ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  monarch  was  very  different.     As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  he  shut  the  places  of  exercise,  and  the 
public  gardens  where  the  inhabitants  assembled  tp  hear  the, 
eews,  and  to  settle,  while  they  were  widking,.the  affairs  of 
the  state.      Festivals  and  spectacles  were  also  forbidd^,    ' 
The  king  made  all  the  young  men  take  up  arms  ; — taught 
them  their  use ; — ^incorporated  them  among  his  troops ;-— ttod 
behaved  with  great  severity  at  reviews,  and  to  those  who  ab«    • 
sented  themselves,  or  whe  did  not  properly  discharge  their 
d^.    This  rigour  having  made  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  place,  Pyrrhus  dedared  them  punishably  with  df^athf 
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as  weS  a6  those  who  did  not  appear  at  reviews.  Spies,  who 
introduced  themselvj&s  into  private  companies,  gave  him  an 
account  of  every  thing  that  was  said  or  transacted.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  system,  the  most  mutinous  were  privately  ar* 
rested,  and  undef  various  pretences  sent  to  Epirus,  and 
there  confined.  Calumnies  were  propagated  against  those 
whose  influence  was  dreaded.  To  render  such  men  sus- 
pected by  the  people  was  an  object  diligently  pursued.  The 
most  common  method  was  to  persuade  the  people,  that  every 

**  measure  pursued  to  subject  them  was  put  in  execution  atthe 
instigation,  and  by  the  advice  of  those  whom  they  before  con* 
sidered  as  their  friends,  and  who^had  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence. The  art  of  deceiving  the  people,  and  making' them 
Irss  the  chains  imposed  on  them,  is  far  from  being  modem. 

,  Thd  war  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans,  exhibits  a  new 
charactifer  in  history;  as  it  w^s  conducted,  with  a  regard  to 
the  rights  of  humanity  before,  unknown.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Pyrfhus.was  the  first  who  employed  in  his  operations 
those  flattering-martfe  of  attention,  which  shew  esteem  for 
the  enemy  against  whom  war  is  carried  on ;  but  his  conduct 
Wa;  readily  imitated  by  the  Romans.  They  had  great  gene- 
rals, wh6  were  neither  presumptuous  in  victory  nor  abject  in 
defeat ;  atid  senators  filled  with  love  for  their  country,  and 
models  to  the  people  by  their  frugality,  disinterestedness,  and 
.the  purity  of  their^morals.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  republic* 

It  began  by  a  kind  of  challenge,  in  which  haughtiness  was 
displayed  by  both  parties.  Pyrrhus  wrote  to  the  consul  Le- 
vinus,  ^^  I  learn  that  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  army  destined 
to  make  war  on  the  Tarentines.  Disband  that  army  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  come  and  explain  your  pretensions.  When 
I  have  heard  both  parties,  I  will  give  judgment :  and  I  know 
how  to  make  my  sentence  be  obeyed."  The  answer  of  Le- 
vinus  was  as  foBows:  "  Know,  Pyrrhus,  that  the  republic 
neither  admits  you  as  an  arbiter,  nor  fears  you  as  an  enemy. 
By  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  be. a  judge,  when  you  have 
injured  us  by  landing  in  Italy  without  our  consent  ?  .We  will 
have  no  arbitrator  but  Mars,  from  whom  we  are  descended." 
The  two  armies  soon  found  themselves  in  the  field  opposed 
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to' each  other ;  and  the  king  of  Epirus  could  not  help  admir* 
mg  the  noble  and  undaunted  appearance  of  the  Romans.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  first  batde  they  were  defeated  by  the 
elephants,  for  these,  animals  had  never  been  before  seen  in 
Italy.  The  horses,  unable  to  bear  their  smell,  and  frightened 
at  the  strange  noise  they  made,  ran  away  with  their  riders, 
and  left  the  legions  uncovered.  Pyrrhus  found  means  to 
break  their  ranks,  but  lost^o  many  of  his  men  as  to  make 
him  say,  ^^  that  he  was  both  conqueror  and  conquered,"  and, 
"  that  such  another  victory  would  ruin  him."  After  the  bat- 
tle, he  "gave  orders,  that  the  Epirots  and  Romans  should  be 
buried  without  any  distinction.  Looking  at  the  bodies  of  the 
letter;  *and  observing  that  they  had  no  wounds  behind ;  that 
they  had  all  fallen  in  the  posts  assigned  to  |hem ;  held  their 
swords  in  their  hands;  and  still  retained  after  deatlfa  cer«  . 
tain  martial  air  in  their  faces  ;  he  exclaimed,  ^  O  that  Pyrr* 
hus  had  Romans  for  his  soldiery,  or  the  Romans  P3aThus  for 
their  leader.  T6gether  we  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  whole 
worW."  **         /.  ' 

This,  victory  Enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advap<^e  into  Campania, 
1)ut  he  formed  no  establishment  tUere,  and  retured  to  take  .up 
Ids  winter  quarters^  in  Tarentum^*  Reflecting  in  that  city  ^  on 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  •Romans,  he  was  convinced,  that  ^ 
H  He  did  ncrt  Succeed  in  terminating  the  war  by  an  honoura- 
ble peace,  his  ruin  would  ^be  unavoidable.    He  was,  there- V 
f0re,  highly  gratifieii  on  hearing  that  the  Romans  intended  to 
send  ambassadors  to  him ;  and,  a^  he  believed,  for.  thet.pur-  ^ 
pose  of  entering  into  a  treaty.  In  this  confidence,  he  received 
the  embassy  with  the  utm6st  honour.     It  was  composed  of 
three  m«n  of  great  merit,^Comelii»s  Dolabella,  celebrated  by  . 
«  his  victories,  iEmilius  Papus  of  tried  probity,  and  the  vir* 
tuous  Fabricius.     Pyrrhus  waited  with  a  sort  of  impatience 
mixed  with  joy,  to  see  what  would  be  the  proposals,  of  the 
-  ambassadors ;  but  he  was  much  s^irprised  when  they  only 
asked  for  an' equal  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  that  he  would 
accept  of  a  ransom  for  those  of  superior  rank  and  dignity. 
The  monarch,  however,  concealed  his  surprise,  and  appoint- 
^4  a  day  for  returning  an  answer. 
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In  that  interval  he  behaved  to  the  ambassadors  with  every  > 
mark  of  politeness.  His  object  was  to  induce  them  torender^ 
the  senate  favoaraUe  to  his  wishes.   He  addressed  himself  ia 
particular  to  Fabricius,  but  the  R6mm  showed  diat  he  was 
proof  against  the  most  flattering  offers.  Pyrrhus  finding  that 
he  could  not  gain  him  over  to  his  interest,  was  desirous  of 
trying  whether  he  possessed  as  much  intref>idity  as  virtue, 
and,  for  diat  purpose,  caused  cmeof  his  largest  elephants  to 
be  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  place  where  he  received 
the  ambassadors.     As  Fabricius  had  npver  seen  one  of  diese  ^ 
ttiimals,  the  king  brought  him  within  the  elejAant'%  reach, 
upon  which  the  curtain  wsis  suddenly  drawn,  and  the  mon^ 
strous  animal  appearing,  threw  his  ^runk  ov^r  Fabricius^s 
head,  and  sent  (qgcth  a  loud  cry.    The  intrepid  Roman,  turn- 
ing  towards  the  monarch,  without  showing  the  least  sigpK>r 
terror,  $aid,  ^^  Does  the  creat  king,  who  could  not  move  me 
by  his  offers,  think  to  frightpn  me  by  the  cry  of  an  animal  ?" 
The  king,  surprised  at  tbisr  iiistance  of  firmifess,  invited  him 
the  same  day  to  dine;  with-hinx.    During  the  r£past,  the.  con- 
versation happening  to.  turn  .on  the  Epicufes^n  philpsophy, 
which  Pyrrhus,  extolled,  btecaufte,  'perbaps,*it  was  favourably 
to  indolence  and  pleasure,  jfabricius,  in  whose  charactibr  aus*  > 
4  ^  terity  of  manners  was  not  int(tapatible  with  'urbanity^  paid  •* 
him,  the  following  delicate  ranlplim^t :'  ^.^iVf ^y  J^^ri^Ott, » . 
f  wl{ile  he  carries  on  war  agstinst  the  Romans,  nifik^  Ms'  ha]>* 
pinesstp  consist '  in  thair  indolence,  so  much  boast^  of.by 
t  .^    Epifurti;."  [     '  ^  .   V 

•  f  The  day  fixed  for  givii\g  his  answer  having  arrived,  die 
.  l^iQg  gen^prously^set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  without  aby  ran- 
,  ^  som.  He  sent  iMick  the  ambassado;^  with  a  polite  mtessage  to 
the  republic,  accompahied.by  Cineas,  to  whom  he  gave  or- 
ders to  enter  into  a  treitty  of  peace.  The  proposals  he  was ' 
to  make  were,  that  the  Tarentines  should  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  republic  should  restore  liberty  and 
their  former  privileges  to  the  Gieek  cities  of  Italy,  as  well 
as'  to  the  Samhites  and  other  Latin  nations.  On  these  terms, 
Pyrrhus  offered  to.^ut  ai^  end  to  all  hostilities,  dnd  to  go  \o 
Rome  himself  to  confirm  the  peace  by  an  oath.  Cineas,  who 
had  been' the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  made  a  speech  in  the 
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'  netkAte  Worthy  of  hi«  muster.  A  part  of  the  senators  were  in- 
clined to  aecept  these  proposals,  but  as  several  of  them  were 
absent,  they  deferred  the  conclusidn  of  the  business  till  the 
next  day,  when  Appius  Claudius  caused  himself  to  b^  car- 
lied  to  the  senate,  which  he  had  not  attended  for  many 
years,  on  account  of  great  age  and  loss  of  sight.  This  res- 
pectable veteran  proved  s6  dearly  to  the  senators,  how  dan* 

\  gerous  it  would  be  for  the  glory  and  safety  of  Rome  to  agree 
to  such  a  shameful  treaty,  that  they  unanimously  decreed  as 

,  follows  :  *'  The  war  against  Pyrrhus  shall  be  continued  ;  his 
ambassadors  shall  receive  orders  to  leave  Rome  this  day* 
Entrance  into  the  city  shall  be  refused  to  the  king  of  Epirus; 
and  notification  ^all  be  given  to  the  chief  of  the  embassy, 
that  the  republic  wHl  enter  into  no  negociation  with  his  mas« 
terimtil  he  shall  quit  Italy  .^^     ' 

Cineas,much  astonished,  set  out  to  carry  back  this  haughty 
answer  to  the  king :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  senate  V^ 
sidd  Pyrrhus*;  "  I  thought,"  replied  Cineas,  •*  that  I  was  in 

^  an  assembly  of  kings."     It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
once  more  to  arms.    The  king  was   wounded  in  a  battle, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  but  th^ir  suc- 
cess was  rendered  >indecisive  by  the  bravery  of  P}TThus. 
While  the  consuls  were  preparing  for  another  engagemenft,. 
they  received  a  letter  from  Nicias,  tjie  king's  physician,  in 
which  he  offered  to  poison  his  inaster  if  they  would  promise  * 
him  a  great  reward  ;  but,  being  filled  with  detestation  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  horrid  proposal,  they  wrote  to  the  monarch  aa 
follows:  "Caius  Fabricids  and  Quintus  iEmilius,  consuls, 
to  king  Pjrrrhus :  health.     Pyrrhus,  you  are  betrayed.    ^He    , 
whose  fidelity  ought  to  have  been  unshaken,  has  offered  to 
poison  you.    We  inform  you  of  this,  not  to  court  your  fa* 
vour,  but  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  had  any  ^ 
share  in  a  crime  at  which  our  feelings  revolt.  To  put  an  end 
to»the  war  by  an  act  of  treachery,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
a  horrid  attempt ;  and  we  shall  employ  no  means  for  that 
purpose,  but  such  as  are  consistent  with  honour  and  justice." 
This  generous  behaviour  inspired  the  king  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude  ;  and  he  immediately  sent  back  all  the  pri- 
soners, who  at  different  times  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But 
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the  coQsuU  did  9ot  think  themselves  authorized  to  receive 
presents  for  having  abstained  from  comn^itting  a  base  action  $ 
and  they  accepted  the  prisoners,  only  on  the  condidon  of  re- 
le^ing  an  equal  number  of  Epirots.  The  losses  which  the 
king  had  sustained  made  him  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  i 
and  he  once  more  sent  Cineas  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could  not  prevail  on  the  senate  to  enter  into  an  accommoda« 
tion ;  but  he  found  them  firmly  resolved  on  listening  to  no 
proposals  that  might  be  made  until  Pyrrhus  should  withdraw 
from  Italy. 

The  Syracusans,  fortunately,  supplied  this  prince  with  a 
pretext  for  quitting  Italy,  as  th^  invited  him  to  their  assist* 
ance  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  at  first  obtained  some 
success ;  but,  being  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Sicilians^ 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  thought  himself 
exceedingly  happy  to  find  the  same  pretence  for  leaving  Si- 
cily as  he  had  found  for  quitting  Italy :  his  being  recalled  by 
the  Tarentines,  who  were  threatened  by  the  Romans.  He 
came  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  latter  once  more,  but  cm 
very  unequal  terms^  for  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
elephants,  which  they.no  longer  dreaded.  In  the  last  battle 
they  even  derived  very  great  advantage  from  the^  animals. 
They  assaulted  them  with  burning  torches.  A  you»g  ele- 
phant having  been  wounded,  its  piercing  cries  rea,ched  its 
n^other  j  she,  quitting  tiie  ranks,  made  her  way  through  the 
soldiers,, overturning  every  thing  that  stood  in  her  way,  and 
by  these  means  a  dreadful  confusion  was  occasioned  in  the 
army  of  the^'Epirots.  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Tarentum,  and 
endeavoured  for 'some  time  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  he 
was 'determined  to  continue  the  war  with  activity,  but  in  re- 
ahty  he  thou^l^t  only  of  retiring.  He  left  a  good  garrison  in 
,  the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  governor  to  defend  himself  to 
t];ie  n^most  in  ease  of  an  attack.  To  induce  obedience  to  his 
insLthicti^s,  Pyrrhus  sent  1;o  the  governor  a  terrible  memo- 
randum, consisting  of  a  chair*  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
perfidious  physician  who  had  offered  to  poison  his  sovereign: 
burt^er  prpjects  made  Pyrrhips  forget  Tarentum,  and  the 
Romans  sopn  got  possession  of  i^  Pyrrhus  set  sail  for  Epi- 
rus  ^^ith  eight  tthousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  after 
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^having  spent  six  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  without  obtaining 
any  solid  advantage. 

To  recruit  his  exhausted  treasures,  and  retrieve  his  repu- 
tation, Pjnrhus,  shortly  after  his  return,  resolved  to  lead  his 
warlike  troops  against  Aiitigonus  Gonatus.  A  combined  army 
of  Epirots  and  Gauls  marched  into  Macedon,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom.    ^  ^ 

From  Macedon,  the  warlike  king  of  Epirus,  marched  with 
his  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and  Helenus,  into  Peloponnesus,  un- 
der colour  of  assisting  Cleonymus,  (who  had  been  lately 
driven  from  his  throne  by  an  ambitious  nephew,)  but  in 
reality  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece.  However,  thq 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  met  with  at  Lacedsemon  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  try  his  fortune  in  anotiier 
quarter. 

At  this  juncture,  Aristeas,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Argos,  invited  the  royal  Epirot  to  espouse  his  cause  against 
the  party  of  Aristip'pus.  Pyrrhus  put  his  army  in  motion, 
but,  in  passing  some  narrow  defiles,  he  was  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked, and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  Gauls  and  Molos-  . 
sians,  together  with  his  son  Ptolemy.  However^  the  Lace-* 
dsemoniaftsi  paid  dear  for  this  assault,  as  the  lyng  suddenfy 
'  faced  about,  and  attacked  their  cavalry  with  such  irresistible 
futy,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
rest  compdkd  to  save  themselves  by  a  disorderly  flight. 

Having  thus  taken  ampld^  revenge  for  his  loss, ,  PyrrKus 
continued  his  march  tO<fard  Argo^,  ^d^^aying  formed  ad 
encampment  in  the  vicinity  of  thattity,*seliti  Mirald\o  An- 
tigonus,  who  had  engaged  to  assist  AVisti^pus,  challenging 
him  to  single  combat ;  but  that  prince  returned  for  smswer, 
"  that  if  Pyrrhus  were  -tired  6fi  his  existence^  nt  mi'ight  fin^  ' 
means  enough  to  terminate  it."  ,    ^    ^     ^        \    >,    > 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Argos,  peeing  two^f(5rejgiiF^ 
tentates  ready  to  engage  at  th^r  gates>^  and  rightlj^OTihhliQg^ 
that  the  victor  would  reduce"  them  to  a  sttfte  of  vaasalla^y^l 
sent  ambassadors  to  both  parties,  requesting  them  to  i^th- 
draw  their  armies,  and  peA^it  the  inhabitants  .to  eoQfj^e 
their  dissensions  by  themselves. ,  Anugonus  readily  acceded  ^ 
to  this  proposal ;  but  the  xing  of  Epirus  resolved  *to  |{iake 
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jJQj      him&df  master  of  the  citjr^  aad  actually  persuaded  Aristeas  ,    .  ' 

to  open  one  of  the  gates  to  him  at  midnight.     A  dctachmeni   *  .  * 
jpo.      ^^  ?yrrhus's  Gauls  was  conveyed  into  the  market  place  wit^-     *  . 
jjjj       out  being  discovered  by  the  adverse  party;  but  the  noise     • 
^^      which  was  made  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  elephants,  ^ 

k      ^f^  the*  whole  city  into  confusion.     In  the  first  moment^f  '' 

, , ,  .recollection,  the  aflfri^hted  Argives  sent  to  Antigonus,  eo^         .  ^ 
^l^      U*eating  him  to  advance  instantly  to  their  assistance.     He* 
^      accordingly  marched  up  to  the  waUs,  and  sent  a  chosen  body 
^[^      of  troops  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Al- 
jj      cioneus.     Araeus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  arrived  at  the  same     •        "- 
jjj,      time,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  joining  the  Macedonians,  ^ 
^      threw  the  Gaulish  troops  into  complete  disorder.     Pyrrhus  '      "! 
\^      hastened  to  their  relief  with  a  body  of  Molossians,  but  the       'V  • 

darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  sol- 
^       diers,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design. 
,  The  conflict  raged  with  dreadful  fury  till  break  of  day,*    . 

J,       when  the  streets'  appeared  covered  with  dead  bodies.    Pyrr- 

hua,  perceiving  that  the  city  was  filled  with  the  enemy's      '\ 
.    .    troops,  resolved  on  an  immediate  retreat ;  but,  as  he  was  ap-        ^    . 

,  prehensiyjp  of  some  misfortune  from  the  narro^wness  of  the    ' 
,        Cf&tes,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  son  Helenus,  wl^m  he  fatfd        *  * 
left  with  th^main  body  of  his  army,  desiring  hin^  to  make  a  *-♦  • 

large,  bread  in  the  wall,  gpd  prepafe  to  cover  liis^  retreat^  fe    ,      4  'i 
case  he  should  be  overpowered  by*<he  eftemy;  "  This  mesi    ^    V     *  * 
^ge  being  totally  misunderstood^* Helenus  selected  the  Le^t    '^ 
f  •    ipf  lys  troops,  ^ndmade^  vigorou^^ertibri  to  enter  the  city* 
to  rescue  U|p^^y||^u^;iDutIii8«SG^d'lers  w^e  sq  thronged  in  the 
gate,  th^  thtgr  npunded  each  other  with  the^r  weapons  ;  aind  *^ 
'       Pjrrf^s,  who*  had  hitherto  fought  with  more  than  ordinary  " 
\    l&repidity^l^und  it  impossible  to  pass.   He  therefore  pulled  ** 

t    ^roflThji^  dia<^m^to  I  prevent  nis  being  known,  and  resolved  to  '  ♦'. . 

'i^Miws'^Mfe  a^  ^ear  as  possible.     A  common  soldier  of  Ar-  *  - 

*'»(k'^wArtr,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin.    The  king,  in-  ^ 

^4,^  Jfti^^^J^  the  sight  of  his  b^n  blood,  rushed  upon  tMfe,  as-       *   • 
,      sajlant^with  inexpressible  rage y  but  the  mother  of  the  Ar-  ^•- 
^•jg^[W»B^i>E^eiving  from  the  tof^  (u:gi{iouse  her  son^s  imminent 
»   danger,*  threw  down  «  tile  up6n^  Pyprhus,  which  struck  him     ' ' 
so^idlend^tgon  the  head',  thatoh^  staggered  and  fell  sense- 
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kss  to  the  ground.  A  Macedcmian  acddier,  seeing  this  ac- 
cident, and.  recognizing  the  king's  features,  dragged  him 
into  a  porch,  and  cut  oflf  his  head,  which  was  immediately 
carried  by  Alcioneus  to  Antigonus.  That  prince  was  so  far 
from  insulting  the  memory  of  his  fallen  competitor,  that  he 
covered  the  head  with  his  own  garment,  and  caused  it  to  be 
buried  with  suitable  honours. 

Thus  died  Pyrrhus,  a  prince  equally  famous  for  his  mili- 
tary talents  and  excellent  disposition.  He  seems  to  have 
proposed  Alexander  the  Great  to  himself  for  a  model,  and  is 
universally  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  his  profound  know* 
ledge  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  his  inconstancy  was  so  re- 
markable, that  he  scarcely  tried  his  strength  with  one  ene- 
my, before  he  was  anxious  to  engage  another. 

PjTrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  who,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  but 
was  afterwards  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  even 
chased  from  his  paternal  dominions.  However,  he  soon  re- 
gained the  sovereignty  of  Epirus  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Acamanians  ;  and,  having  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
IU3nians,  ended  his  days  in  peace. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexander,  was  a  prince 
of  promising  expectations  ;  but  he  died  when  he  was  scarce- 
ly out  of  bis  minority,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Pyrrhus, 
who,  after  a  short  reign  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
Ambracians. 

Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  the  Second,  next  as- 
cended the  throne;  but  the  Epirots,  disdaining  to  live  beneath 
the  government  of  a  woman,  caused  her  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  whither  she  fled  for  shelter.  Upon  the 
death  of  this  princess,  the  royal  family  of  Pyrrhus  being  ex- 
tinct, the  Epirots  formed  themselves  into  a  republic.  This, 
about  167  B.  C,  was  reduced  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  became 
a  Roman  province,  all  the  towns  being  destroyed  in  one  day. 
Epirus  was  afterwards  governed  as  a  part  of  the  eastern 
empire  for  13  centuries.  Upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Michael,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of 
Angeli,  seized  this  country  for  himself,  and  it  was  held  by 
hi^  posterity  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1432^ — In  12 
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years  after,  it  revolted  from  the  Turks,  and  was  finally  redu- 
ced by  Mahommed  II.  in  1466,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Of  the  history  ct  the  Epi* 
rots  at  this  period  nothing  particular  is  known.  A  detul  of 
it  for  the  last  350  years  would  give  an  opportunity  of  am* 
trasting  the  slaves  of  Turkish 'masters  wiih  the  energetic 
warriors  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  o>ther' kings  of  Epirus;  the 
apathy  of  de^otism  with  the  turbulence  of  ambitioiis  and 
warlike  monarchs.  '    ' 
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ITALY. 

Italy  in  latitude  corresponds  with  Virginia,  and  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  states.  It  is  about  670  miles  in  length. 
Its  avemge  breadth  is  about  100  miles ;  but,  in  the  northern 
territbr}^  it  extends  more  than  300  miles.  The  boundaries 
are  strongly  marked  by  the  hand  of  nature.  They  consist  of 
the  Adriatic  on  the  north-east,  the  Mediterranean  on  th^ 
south-west,'  and  the  grtod  Alpine  barrier  on  the  north. 

Italy,  in  general,  presents  a  splendid  variety  of  scenery. 
In  the  north,  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps  is  contraisted 
with  fertile  plains.  In  the  district  which  latdy  composed  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  there  are  several  marshes  and  stagnant 
waters,  which  generate  that  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  caD* 
ed  th^  mal  aria^  so  pernicious  during  the  hot  season  in  the 
Campagna,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  is,  in  general,  a  mountainous,  bqt  beautiful  country. 
It  has,  however,  three  great  defects,««-^in  being  exposed  to  the 
fsruption^  of  Vesuvius, — subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,--^ 
and  to  the  enervating  sirocco,  or  soudi-east  wind,  which 
sometimes  blows  for  several  days  together,  causing  a  univer* 
sal  langour  of  body  ^d  loind.  ' 

Among  the  principal  mountuAs  of  Italy  most  be  reckoned 
those  branches  of  the  Alps,  which  are  situated  within  its  lim« 
its ;  the  Appenines,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  Italy ;  and 
Vesuvius,  a  tremendous  volcano,  about  six  miles  from  Na4 
pies.  Its  height  is  only  about  3600  feet ;  but  its  eruptites, 
accompanied  with  subterraneous  thunder,  immense  colunms 
of  smoke  intermixed  with  flames,  and  the  showers  of  stones 
cast  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  the  lava  descencKng  in  copi- 
ous  streams,  form  a  sublime  assemUage  of  terrific  objects  far 
surpassing  the  powers  of  description. 

Italy  is  intersected  with  uuiperqus  rivers,  floiring  in  almost 
every  direction,  of  which  the  Po  is  by  far  the  most  consi- 
derable. This  famous  river,  anciently  known  by  the  names 
of'  Padus  and  Eridanus,  rises  in  Mont  Vesula,  on  the  con^ 
^nes  of  France  i^d  Italy,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  A^. 
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After  a  jcourse  of  about  300  miles,  it  falls  into  the  gulph  of 
Venice.  The  numerous  tributary  rivers,  rushing  from  the 
mountains,'  bring  down  so  much  gravel  and  sand  into  the  Po, 
that  its  bed  has  been  considerably  raised,  and,  in  some  places, 
banks  of  diirty  feet  in  height  are  necessary  to  preserve  die 
country  from  inundation.  From  this  circumstance,  hydraulics 
liavebeen  much  studied  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  numerous 
canals  of  irrigation  attract  the  traveller's  attention. 

In  central  Italy,  the  Amo,  passing  by  Florence  and -Pisa, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Tiber^  immortal  in 
classical  history,  after  receiving  above  forty  rivers,  or  tor- 
rents, flows  through  Rome,  and  falk  into  the  Mediterranean, 
about,  fifteen  miles  below  that  ancient  capital  of  the  woiid^-— 
Both  the  Tiber  and  the  Amp  have  their  sources  in  the  Ap* 
peniiies,  near  San  Marino:<  Those  mountams  also  give'rise 
to  a  numbtr  of  inferior  streams,  among  which  is  the  Rubi* 
ccm,  a  small  rivulet  of  classical  fame,  now  called  Fiumesino. 

Of  the  numerous  tcanais  which  serve  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Milanese^  some  are  thirty  miles  long,  and  near  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  are  mentioned  so  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  the  inland  navigation  of  Italy  is  not  important,  and  the  in* 
considerable  breads  of  a  .great  part  of  the  country  renders 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  imnecessary. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  for  th«tr  metals  chiefly  to 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Pannonia,  and,  above  all,  to  Spain-  and 
Li^tania.  Many  of  the  mountains  afford  considerable  quan- 
tities of  emeralds,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  lapis  lazuli.  There 
are  abo  vast  quarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marbk.  Minend 
waters,  also,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
of  Baia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  were  famed  as  a  jdace  of 
resort  for  the  opulent  Romans,  and  the  adjacent  coast  was 
covered  widi  their  magnificent  villas.  They  are  still  nuich 
frequented  by  valetudinarians* 

In  general,  Italy  is  extremely  fertile,  i|nd  has  ever  beeA 
&med  for  die  abundance,  as  well  as  the  vmety  and  excel- 
lence of  lis  productions.  Its  climate  is  various,  but,  in  ge- 
neral; temperate  and  warm.  In  the  northern  division,  cold 
winds  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  the  frosts  in  winter 
9ra  sometimp  keen.    In  Tuscany,  and  even  at  Rome,  they 
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are  not  whcUy  unknowo.  The  winters  9re  oi^]^  of  §bart  <;o9- 
tinu^Bcei  and,  at  Rome  especialtf,  the  soow  gf^neraUy  m^ 
as  soon  as  it  has  faUeo.  In  Naples,  the  heatf,  beii^  mor 
derated  by  breezes  from  the  mpupU^^  and  from  the  ^ea^  k 
not  so  intense  as  might  be  expected.  The  siroci^q,  Ihcj^g^ 
eoming  from  the  south-east,  is  not  a  (»ea  breezp,  ifof>  a  steaf^ 
wind  proceeding  directly  from  t)ie  deserts  of  east^rp  A^^^^^ 
The  air  is  in  general  salubrious  except  in  the  CampagQfi  ^ 
some  other  marshy  parts,  where  the  mal  aria  i^  in  summer 
extremely  perni^ions  to  htsitk. 

Italy  produces  abundantjiy  y ine,  oil,  frixits,  and  silk,  Th^«e, 
Indeed,  may  be  called  its  staple  con^aipditi^*  ^ut  th^re  is 
ao  want  of  pasturage  and  coni)  where  encouraged  by  tl^ 
farming  system.  The  quantity  of  corn  produced  is  gen^^aUjr 
-sufficient  for  home  con^u^aption,  and  a;BU|{>li^sf9r  exjupgrta^ 
^on  might  be  had»  if  other  productiopa  wrcure  upt  io}^  J^^^ 
.beneficial.  In  the  plains  cif  hotoba^dy-  ^  /Q^aqge  tr^s  jgc;,- 
nerally  require  jshelter,  although  they  thriye  jin;the  cpeaair 
onithe  western  side  of  the  lake  <|f  Co^io,  at  .the  fqqt  qf  h]g)i 
Alpsr^  covered  with  eternal  snow.  IfOml^irdy  :^hf^es  ,wi^ 
Belgium  and  Engkuid  the  reputation  of  bqi^ig  ^  gar^e^.f)^ 
£urope.  Most  parta  of  Tuscany  are  ,iv^]l  c^l%a(^d  i  J^t 
more  to  the  southward,  especially  in  .t}|^  .ueigfabo^rl;iC)MQ4  i}f 
Jtome,  agriculture  is.asstimishingly^Begl^i^ted  ;  j|i|d.therQaai* 
ipagnadi  Ron^,  formei^y  one  of  the .  mipst  fertile  provio«^ 
in  Europe,  is,  through  want  of  ci4tivation.^ul  drai«U9|^» ^aA- 
jnost  wholly  converted  into  bl^'ren  wa$tes.a|id.j|Ugi^^ 
:rasses.  Mmy  parts.of  t|be  ki]|igdon^  of  )4^^s,^fe  ^tt  i^^« 
tivated. 

The  anims^s  ef  Itoly^esdubit^ihigh-j^greeipfperfc^ 

The  horses  are  of  an  inferior  ;kind.    The  ,fo^t  pf  ?i^e 

Lodesan  are  generally  of /a  fdlark  red  fdbor,  l9|inI;.apd^Ul 

made  ;  but  the  kind  of  cheese^  ;wbipKw:aaiona^ly.pf^l^[^f^ 

:in  the  tlucby.^f  Paripi^,  and  is  yet  knqwn  bythe^ia^e  of 

-Piarmesan,  is  much  i:el^1?!ra]ted,  suid.rGOQiSjtUut^a^  ajua^^e  of 

commerce.    The  huSalo^  althc^gh  tai^e,  is.  o£^  /eroc^iQiia,^- 

^pect;  his/fiesh  is  coarse,  b^t  his;hMle,.thoi|gbJiig}it,.^..^^ 

ceeding  firm.    The  breed  of  sheep j^^vf&ryjwjil^r^iviej^^ 

ed^  and  the  wool  is  coarse^  and  hairy. 
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ft  voidd  be  a  vafai  afMmpt  to  describe^  or  even  to  enume- 
Vate,  in  diis  cdn^endium,  the  ttiagnificest  relics  of  antiquity 
eveiy  wfa^re  found  in  Italy ;  the  monunients  of  ancient  archi« 
Yectdre  iind  sculpture,  the  temples,  the  amphitheatres,  tke 
trimnpfaal  arches,  &e  columns,  &c.  sublime  memorials  of  for- 
liier  grandeur.  It  would  be  equally  impossiUe  to  give  even 
a  catsdogue  of  the  woiics  of  modern  artists,  the  excellent 
pamtings.  Sec.  wfaidi  adorn  the  Italian  churches  and  palaces. 
Itdme,  Naples,  Florence,  and  aome  other  cities,  present  such 
an  assemblage  of  antiquities  amd  curiosities,  as  cannot  possi- 
Uy  be  comprised  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature. 
-  Rome  is  seated  on  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  about  fif- 
•  teen  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  nearly  in  the 
tstme  latitude  as  the  city  of  New  York.  It  stood  upon  seven 
hiHs,  the  Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Quirinalis,  Coelius,  Esquili- 
liUB,  Aventinus,  and  Viminalis.  Of  these,  Mons  Palatinus 
%as  the  original  seat  of  infant  Rome.  Ihere  Romulus  built 
his 'city ;  there  was  the  mud-'walled  palace  of  that  first  Ro- 
man king;  and,  afterwards,  there  stood  the  imperial  seat  of 
'Succeeding  emperors.  At  present  it  is  covered  with  kitchen- 
l^rdens.  The  Pdatine  mount  was,  indeed,  a  situation  suit- 
able for  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Its 
1ie)ght  Was  "about  125  feet  above  the  Via  Sacra,  and  it  com- 
"tnanded  every  part  of  the  city,  the  Tiber,  and  the  adjacent 
liiHs.  The  inhalntants  of  modem  Rome  have  in  a  great 
^measure  iaibandoned  the  seven  hills  to  convents,  villas,  gar- 
dens, and  vineyards ;  and  the  Campus  Martius  is  now  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  city.  The  hills  appear 
less  considerable  than  formerly,  as  the  intervening  vallies 
have  been  raised  by  enormous  quantities  of  rubbish,  and  mo- 
'dem  Rome  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  circuit  of  ancient  Rome  has,  by  some  writers,  been 
c^gg^ii'ated  to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  its  population 
to  the  incredible  number  of  4,000,000.  But  Mr.  Gibbon,  on 
the  kuthorit|r  of  Ammonius  the  mathematician,  who  mea- 
sured the  wall  of  Aurelian,  has  stated  its  circuit  to  have  been 
no  more  than  twenty-one  miles,  and  its  form  circular,  at  the 
time  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  408. 
The  same  author  has,  ako,  on  pr(^>able  grounds,  estiioated 
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its  inhabitants  at  1^00,000  at  the  same  period.  We  itnay, 
without  any  material  error^  conclude,  that  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  Rome  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  London 
and  Paris  taken  together,  and  have  contained  about  l^SOOflOO 
inhabitants.  From  varioub  circumstances  notaced  in  Roman 
history,  it  is  probable,  that  the  imperial  city  was  never  more 
wealthy  than  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  boasted,  that  he 
had  found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble'N'.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  ministers  and  generals,  who 
vied  with  one  another  in  adorning  the  city  with  elegant  struc- 
tures ;  Agrippa  left  to  posterity  the  immortal  monument  of 
the  Pantheon,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  successively  embellished  the 
capitol.  All  accounts  of  the  Colisoeum,  or  amphitheatre  of 
Titus,  wpuld  seem  incredible,  had  not  that  massy  structure 
resisted,  even  to  this  day,  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  barbarian  invaders.  This  immense  pile  is  of  an 
elliptical  figure,  in  length  564,  and,  in  breadth,  467. feet;  its 
height  is  140  feet.  The  marble  seats,  covered  with  cushions, 
were  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  34,CXX)  spectators, 
and,  with  the  upper  galleries,  contained  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  80,p00  persons.  The  Circus  Maximus,  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  spectacles,  was  superbly  adorned  by  suc- 
cessive emperors,  and  had  seats  for  260,000  spectators.  To 
these  might  be  added  innumerable  other  monuments  of  Ro- 
man grapdeurf.     It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  magnificence  and 


•  Saeton.  in  Aug.  cap.  28. 

f  Ancient  Italy  is  said  to  hare  contained  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  cities.  Gaul,  at  the  same  time,  boasted  of  more  than  a  thousand* 
Three  hundred  African  cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Carthage  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminished  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  emperors.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Cxsars,  Asia  proper, 
alone,  contained  five  hundred  populous  cities,  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, and  adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art.  The  capitals  of  Sjrria 
and  of  Egypt  held  a  superior  rank  in  the  empire.  Antiocb  and  Alexan- 
dria looked  down  with  disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,  and  yield- 
ed, with  reluctance,  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 

All  these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital, 
by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of  Rome,  travers- 
ed Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  fron- 
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hixury  of  Rome,  were  never  equalled  in  any  other  city  oF 
the  ancient  or  modem  world. 


tieis  of  the  empire.    The  great  chain  of  communication,  from  the  norths 
west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  empire*  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 
of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles.    The  public  roads  were  accu- 
rately divided  by  roile-stones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  ano- 
ther, with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles,  either  of  nature,  or  private 
property*    Mountains  were  perlbraied,  and  bold  arches,  thrown  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.    The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  rait- 
ed into  a  terrace,  which  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  granite.    Such  was  the  solid 
construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  that  their  firmness  has  not  entirely 
yielded  to  the  eflbrt  of  fifteen  centuries.    They  united  the  subjects  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  by  ai>  easy  and  fiimiliar  intercourse,  but  their  prima- 
ry object. bad. been  to  faciliute  the  marches  of  the  legions.    The  advan- 
tage of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders 
with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  ezten* 
sive  dominions,  the  regular  institution  of  posts.  Houses  were  every  where 
erected,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them  was  constantly 
provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was.easy  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads.  Nor  was  the  com- 
munication of  the  Roman  empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by 
land:    The  provinces  surrounded  and  enclosed  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ita« 
ly,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
that  great  sea.    The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  destitute  of  safe  bar* 
bours  ;  but  human  industry  bad  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature* 

The  extensive  empire  and  power  of  Rome  was  attended  with  beneficial, 
as  well  as  injurious}  consequences  to  mankind.  The  same  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse which  extended  the  vices,  difiused,  likewise,  the  improvements 
of  social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  un- 
equally divided*  The  east  was  in  the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and 
luxury,  whilst  the  west  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians,  who 
either  were  ignorant  of,  or  disdained  agriculture.  Under  the  protection  of 
an  e»tal>lisbed  'government,  the  productions  of  happier  climates,  and  the 
industry  of  more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  wes- 
tern countries  of  Europe*  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  articles,  either  of  the  animal,  or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were  suc- 
cessively imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt  We  shall  slightly 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  principal  heads.  Ist*  Almost  all  the  flowers,  the 
he^s,  and  the  fruits  that  j[row  in  European  or  American  gardens  are  9f 
Asiatic  or  Egyptian  extraction.  The  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when 
the  Romans  had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pome* 
granate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  apply- 
ing 4a  all  these  new  friuts,  the  common  denomination  of  apple«  discrimi* 
natinir  tbem  from  each  other  by  the  additiooAl  epithet  of  their  country.  2d» 
VOL,  V*  [10] 
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Rome  is  now  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  single  wall,  defended  by  some  towers  and 


In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  most 
probably  in  the  adjacent  continent,  but  it  wai  neither  improved  by  the  skill, 
nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  savage  inhabitants.  A 
thousand  years  afterwards,  Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  fourscore  most 
generous  and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-ttiirds  were  produced  fix>m 
ber  toil.  The  blessing  was  soon  communicated  to  the  Narbonnese  pro- 
vince of  Gaul ;  but,  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes, 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grapes  in 
those  parts  of  Gaul.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  overcome. 
The  olive,  in  the  western  part  of  £urope,  followed  th*  progress  of  peace» 
^  ei  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant : 
it  was  naturalized  in  those  countries,  and,  at  length,  carried  into  the  heart 
of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience*  3d.  The  culd* 
ration  of  flax  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole 
country.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  became  familiar  to  the  farmers, 
both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly  the  lucerne,  which  .derived 
its  name  and  origin  from  Media. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
people  was  variously  but  incessantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  rich* 
In^  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the  favour- 
ites of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  conveniency,  of  elegance,  and  of 
splendour— whatever  could  sooth  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality. 

The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked  to  sup- 
ply the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forests  of  Scythia  afforded  some 
valiiable  furs.  Amber  was  brought  over  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
Uc  to  the  Danube  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price  which 
they  received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
east ;  but  the  most  important  and  popular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  from  Arabia  and  India.  The  objects  of  oriental  traffic  were  splen- 
did and  trifling  :  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value 
to  a  pound  of  gold ;  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl  claimed  the 
first  rank  ailer  the  diamond ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics  that  were  consumed 
in  religious  worship,  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour  and  risk  of 
the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  incredible  profit ;  but  the  profit  was 
made  upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the 
expence  of  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past,  and  to  de- 
preciate the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was 
Wtrmly  felt»  and  honestly  confessed,  by  the  provincials  as  well  as  Romans. 
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bastions,  but  without  any  ditch.     Most  parts  of  &e  city  ex- 
hibit a  strange  mixture  of  magmficence  and  meanness  i  of 
superb  churches,  splendid  palaces,  and  the  finest  remains  of 
antiquity,  with  ill  built  plebeiadi  houses,  the  abode  of  filth  and 
poverty,    Rome  has  a  great  many  piazzas  or  squares.    Most 
of  these  are  adorned  with  fountains ;  but  in  few  of  them  is 
the  water  good.    The  best  is  that  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi^ 
the  only  water  now  brought  to  Rome  by  an  ancient  aqueduct. 
Hiis  fountain  supplies  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have,  therefore,  the  best  water,  and  the  worst  air.     Many 
parts  of  Rome  are  esteemed  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  the 
most  indigent  person  wiU  not  sleep  oa  a  ground  floor  during 
that  season.    In  winter,  the  air  is  esteemed  good  for  persons 
affected  with  asthma. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  numerous 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  St,  Peter  is  well  known  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  ever  constructed  for  die 
worship  of  the  Deity  ;  and  perhaps  the  boldest  and  best  fin- 
ished piece  of  architecture  of  the  ancient  or  modem  worlds 
Its  length  inside  is  662,  and  its  breadth  291  feet ;  the  length 
of  the  transept  493,  and  the  height,  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
435  feet. 


They  affirm*  that  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  human  ipecies  was 
visibly  multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  cities  i 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense 
gaiden ;  and  the  long  festival  of  peace  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  ns- 
tiona,  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  future  danger.  But  this  long 
peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and 
secret  poison^into  the  viuls  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  the  same  level ;  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished  s  and 
even  the  military  spirit  evaporated.  The  most  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to 
the  court  or  standard  of  the  emperors,  and  the  deserted  provinces,  de» 
prived  of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  sank  into  the  languid  in- 
difference of  private  life.  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind  was  daily 
sinking  below  tlie  old  standard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pygmies,  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  nortli-broke  in,  and 
mended  the  puny  breed.  They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom ;  and, 
after  a  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  l»ecame  the  happy  psrcnt  of 
taste  and  science. 
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The  pdace  of  the  Vatican,  near  to  St.*  Peter's,  is  a  vast  ir- 
regular building,  and  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  it 
properly.  Its  superb  ornaments  were  almost  innumerable; 
and  its  fine  paintings  and  statues  inestimable,  before  the  late 
French  invasion  subjected  it  to  hostile  rapine  :  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  and  modern  art,  as  well  as  the  choicest 
books,  and  manuscripts,  of  the  celebrated  library,  were  car- 
ried away  to  Paris*. 

The  Tiber,  which  flows  through  Rome,  and  divides  the 
city,. is  about  315  feet  wide,  and  navigable  for  large  barks. 
Very  little  commerce,  however,  exists  ;  and,  although  there 
are  some  manufactures,  they  are  of  little  importance.  Route 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who 
visit  that  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  travelling,  its  popu- 
lation has,  during  more  than  a  century,  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. According  to  a  census  taken  in  1760,  the  number 
,of  inhabitants  was  155,184.  The  latest  authentic  accounts 
state  the  population  at  162,000. 

Rome  contains  a  famous  university,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  this 
city  nothing,  indeed,  is  wanted  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  Public  libraries  abound.  Many  of  the  principal 
monasteries  also  have  excellent  collectiona  of  books. 

No  public  spectacles  are  allowed,  except  during  the  carni- 
val ;  but  at  that  time  sevtn  or  eight  theatres  are  open,  and 
attended  with  an  ardour  unknown  in  other  places,  where  they 
arje  under  no  restraints.  There  is  a  court  of  inquisition  at 
Rome,  but  its  power  is  Uttle  more  than  nominal,  and  its  func- 
tions are  seldom  exercised.  A  stranger  is  perfectly  at  ease 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  there  are  few  places  where 
superstition  is  less  prevalent.  The  Roman  nobility  are  well 
•educated,  and  highly  polished.  The  middle  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants are  fond  of  the  polite  arts,  and  great  admirers  of 
poetry.    The  populace  are  daring  and  ferocious. 


•  Most  of  these  have  been  returned  since  the  restoration  of  Lauif 
XVIII. 
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The  immediate  environs  of  Rome  are  mostly  flat.  At  a 
distance  are  many  considerable  hills.  The  surrounding  coun* 
try  has,  in  general,  either  a  volcanic  or  marshy  appearance ; 
but  it  affords  some  fine  situations  adorned  with  magnificent 
viMas.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Frescati,  famous  for 
being  the  site  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa ;  and  Tivoli,  the  an- 
cient Tibur,  where  Zenobia,  the  Palmyrian  queen,  lived  in 
elegant  retirement.  Here  immense  ruins,  spread  over  a  vast 
tract  of  ground,  revive  the  idea  of  Roman  magnificence. 

Naples,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  sea,  in  40''  50'  north 
latitude,  is,  in  respect  of  physical  circumstances,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places  of  residence  that  Europe  aifords.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious  ;  the  situation  admirable  ;  the 
city  populous  and  gay ;  the  environs  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. The  trade  of  Naples  is  much  less  considerable  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  excellence  of  its  situation  and 
^e  fertility  of  the  country  ;  a  circumstance  which  proceeds 
from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are,  however, 
several  manufactures  of  silk  velvets,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  These 
manufactures,  with  their  wines,  oil,  fruit,  &c.  constitute  their 
exports. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristical  features  of  Naples,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  fewer  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tribute by  productive  labour  to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 
The  number  of  nobility,  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  musicians, 
domestics,  and  lazaroni,  is  incredible.  The  nobility  are  nu- 
%nerous,  but  poor.  Many  of  them  have  high  titles,  and  small 
estates.  About  a  hundred  of  them  have  the  title  of  prince,  and 
a  greater  number  that  of  duke.  Their  attachment  to  splendour 
and  show,  is  seeti  ip  the  richness  of  their  dress,  the  brilliancy 
of  their  equipages,  and  the  number  of  their  attendsttits.  Pro- 
visions at  Naples  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and 
the  wants  of  nature  being  easily  supplied,  the  common  peo- 
ple work  very  little.  The  number  of  lazaroni,  a  class  of  peo- 
'ple  peculiar  to  this  city,  is  computed  at  about  40,000.  This 
class  of  people  have  neither  house  nor  property.  They  ge- 
nerally sleep  in  the  street ;  but,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  re- 
sort in  crowds  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte,    Persons 
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of  a  middle  rank  pass  much  of  their  time  in  coffee-houses,  or 
other  places  of  public  resort ;  and  few  pursue  their  respec- 
tive callings  with  any  great  degree  of  assiduity.  Amidst  all 
this  idleness,  however,  fewer  disorders  and  outrages  take 
place  than  might  be  supposed ;  a  circumstance  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  sobriety  of  the  people.  The  greatest 
luxury  of  Naples  is  iced  water.  The  crown  grants  a  mono- 
poly of  the  snow  necessary  for  making  this  indispensable  arti- 
cle to  a  company  of  traders,  who  are  obliged  to  furnish  the 
city  at  a  certain  price,  which  is  generally  about  three  farthings 
per  load.  It  is  all  brought  from  the  mountains,  about  eigh* 
teen  miles  distant,  where  it  is  constantly  preserved  in  deep 
reservoirs. 

Naples,  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  its  commerce, 
and  its  want  of  industry,  has,  in  the  two  last  centuries,  ra- 
pidly increased  in  population.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  estimated  at 
about  160,000.  At  present  the  population  is  computed  at 
380,000.  Naples  is  therefore  the  fourth  city  of  Europe  in 
respect  of  population,  being  inferior  only  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Constantinople.  The  environs  of  Naples  are  peculiarly 
delightful  and  interesting.  To  attempt  a  description  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  fertility  of  the  couptry,  the 
beautiful  landscapes  formed  by  the  city,  the  bay,  Vesuvius, 
Portici,  &c.  together  with  the  subterraneous  cities  of  Herctt- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
in  the  great  eruption  A.  D.  79,  and  discovered  in  the  last 
century,  form  ah  assemblage  of  objects  highly  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  the  classical  scholar,  and  the  antiquary. 

Venice,  once  the  seat  of  a  republic,  great  in  commerce  and 
arms,  is  remarkable  for  the  singula;rity  of  its  situation,  being 
built  on  numerous  islands,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  shallow 
water,  called  the  Lacunes,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  number  of  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  is  commonly 
reckoned  at  seventy-two.  But  travellers  and  writers  fre- 
quently differ  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  the  number  p£ 
islands  on  which  it  stands.  They  reckon,  however,  about 
'400  canals,  forming  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  communication 
throughout  the  city,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  bridges* 
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From  the  situation  of  Venice,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  there  can  be  no  streets  of  any  great  regularity  and  ex- 
tent, nor  any  use  for  carriages.  The  gondolas,  or  long  nar* 
row  boats,  with  a  room  in  the  middle  six  feet  by  four,  and 
calculated  to  ccmtain  eight  persons,  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  the  hackney  coaches  of  other  countries,  and,  like  these,  have 
their  regular  stands. 

The  once  famous  commerce  of  Venice  is  now  greatly  de- 
clined, and  become  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  its 
former  importance.  This  city  can  boast  of  excellent  manu- 
factures of  velvet  and  silk  stockings.  One  of  the  principal 
manufactures  is  that  of  glass.  Printing  and  jewelry  are  also 
considerable  branches  of  trade.  But  the  opulence  of  Venice 
is  the  fruit  of  her  former,  rather  than  of  her  present,  com- 
merce; The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about 
150,000,  but,  together  with  trade,  population  has  declined. 

Adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Italy  are  numerous  islands,  o^ 
which  several  excite  attention  from  their  classical  fune,  or 
their  natural  curiosities,  but  are  of  little  modem  importance. 
Capri,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Naples,  the  ancient 
Caprea,  is  famous  for  having  been  many  years  the  residence 
of  Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  dissolute  pleasures.  The 
island  of  Malta,  supposed  to^be  the  ancient  Melita,  where 
Paul  was  shipwrecked,  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  Its 
circumference  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  but  its  population 
is  computed  at  60,000.  The  ancient  fame  and  distinguished 
valour  of  its  knights,  so  eminently  dbplayed  in  Palestine  and 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  particularly  in  the  famous  siege  of 
Valetta,  the  principal,  or,  indeed,  the  only  city  of  the  island^ 
ivhen  that  small  body  of  men,  with  iitUe  other  assistance, 
withstood  the  formidable  forc^of  the  Ottoman  empire,  have 
given  Malta  almost  a  classic  reputation.  Existing  circum- 
stances demonstrate  its  modem  importance.  Sardinia  is  an 
island  of  great  ^extent,  being  about  150  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  8Q  or  90  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
and  constituting  a  kingdom.  The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is 
said  to  be  fertile ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  who,  previous  to  the  late  revo- 
lutions, have  constantly  resided  in  Piedmont,  and  left  the 
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peasantry  under  the  oppression  of  rapacious  stewards,  agri-> 
cidCure  has  been  extremely  negkcted:  Sardinia  contaifies 
several  mountainous  tracts,  and  the  wiiole  country  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  waste,  of  which  only  some  particular  spots  ex- 
hibit matics  of  cultivation.  The  air  is  rendered  vety  un* 
heftldiy  by  the  numeroua  moiPlsuses  ;  and  the  Rbmieins 
esteemed  this  island  so  disagreeable  a  residence,  liiat  k,  wss 
often  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  Ibr  state  prisoners.  The 
whole  population  of  Saofdinia  is  computed  at  about  450,000. 

Hie  island  of  ^ily  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  was  an* 
ciently  known  by  the  name  of  Stcania,  Sieilili,  Trinaeria^  and 
Triquetra*  It  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a  narrow  strait, 
called  the  Faro  di  Messina,  and  is  situate  in  the  same  lati- 
tude  as  the  contiguous  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and,  like  the  latter,  has  produced  several  very  eminent  men* 
^schylus,  Diodorus  ^uhis,  £mpedocles,  Gorgias,  Eudid, 
Archimedes,  Epichannus,  Theocritus,  &c.  were  natives  of 
this  island.    It  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  miks  in«tirctut» 

Its  fertility  was  so  well  known,  that  Sicily  was  aacienikly 
called  the  granary  of  Rome :  to  Ms  day  the  desiraUe  things 
which  nature  has  frugally  bestowed  on  other  coon^es,  are 
plentifully  found  in  this.  It  was  full  of  cities  even  in  remote 
periods  of  antiquity.  One  of  these,  now  called  Messina,  was 
founded,  according  to  the  chronologists,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  die  siege  of  Troy. 

Though  the  island  is  less  than  most  «f  the  states  of  Aa(ie>« 
rica,  yet,  before  the  Christian  era,  it  contained  several  dis- 
tinct  sovereign  powers  at  the  same  time.  These  had  their 
wars,  and  their  alliances  with  each  other.  Their  focm  of 
government  was  often  changed  from  foreign  conquests,  and 
oftener  from  internal  convulsions.  The  island  has  often  beeo 
the  battle  ground  of  the  Carthaginians,  Grecians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Normans,  and  others,  contending  for  its  sove^ 
reignty,  or  as  the  allies  of  one  part  conteadag  with  another* 
A  detail  of  all  these  events  would  require  several  volumes, 
and  would  be  comparatively  uninteresting  to  American  rea* 
ders.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  is 
therefore  all  that  shall  be  attempted  in  this  summary.  In^  ge* 
neral,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  their  wars  anterior  to  the 
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Clii4stMai«t%  ttie  treatmcttt  of  the  wqubhcd  was  cruel  m 
Ant  -extreme.  One  ca^e  will  seire  as  a  sample  of  mnvj* 
¥^9iftn  die  Cai^thagkiiaas  took  SeUmis,  they  rifled  the  houses^ 
dian  eet  them  on  fire^  and  either  threw  into  the  flames  the 
women  and  childrai  they  found,  or  put  all  without  distinc- 
tion to  the  sword.  The  city  was  razed,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  it  had  been  built,  and  the  few  wotnen  and  chil- 
fben  who  outlived  this  fatal  day  were  carried  away  captives^^ 

The  natural  curiosities  of  Sicily  are  numerous.  Mount 
Etna  has  been  fan^ous  during  the  Isst  eighteen  centuries  for 
its  tremendous  ^volcanoes.  This  mountain  occupies  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  circuit  of  its 
base  being  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

Tlie  whole  island  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  the 
feittle,  the  woody,  and  die  barren.  These  three  are  as  di£- 
^re»t  both  in  climate  and  productions  as  the  three  zones  of 
die  earth,  and  periiis^s  wiih  equal  propriety  mig^  have  been 
styled  the  torrid,  tl^e  temperate,  2016.  the  frigid.  The  fint 
rsfion  surrounds  die  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  extent  of 
d)OUJt  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  It  is  composed  admost  ea^ 
tirely  of  lava,  which,  after  a  number  of  ages,  is  converted  in- 
to die  most  fertile  of  aU  soi]$« 

The  lavas  which  iiorm  this  region,  take  their  rise  fttim  a 
nuttdber  of  beaii|iful  litde  mountains.  These  are  all  of  a  re* 
gular  figure,  either  that  of  a  cone  or  a  semi-sphere,  and  al* 
most  all  are  covered  with  beautiful  trees  and  the  richest 
veidure.  Sveiy  eruption  generally  forms  one  of  these  aaoun** 
tains.  As  the  great  crater  of  Etna  kself  is  raised  to  such  an 
enormous  heig^  ajbove  the  lower  regions  of  the  mountmn, 
it  is  not  possible  Aat  the  internal  fire,  raging  for  a  vent,  even 
round  die  base,  and  no  doubt  yasdy  below  it,  should  be  car- 
-tiedto  the  height  of  twelve  or  durteen  thousand  feet,  forsb 
high  is  the  summit  of  E^a.  It  has,  therefore,  geneFaOy 
happened^  that  4ifter  shaking  the  mountain  uad  its  neighbour- 
iiood  for  some  dme,  it  at  last  bursts  open  its  side,  and  diis 
is  -caAed  an  eruption.  At  first  k  only  sends  fordi  a  thick 
SDMke,  «id  showers  ^f  ariies,  that  lay  waste  the  adjacent 
counttyc  diese  -are  soon  followed  by  red-hot  stones,  and 
rocks  of  a  great  size  thrown  to  -an  immense  height  m  the  air. 

vol.  V.        *  [ll] 
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Sometimes  dib  process  is  finisbed  in  tbe  couxse  of  afeir 
days,  sometimes  it  lasts  for  months,  which  was  Ae  cas)&  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1669.  In  that  case,  the  mountains  tarmed 
are  of  great  size  ;  some  of  them  are  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  round,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  in  pcT" 
pendicular  height ;  others  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
osiljes  in  circumference,  and  three  or  fiour  hundred  feet  high. 

Alter  the  new  moimtain  is  formed,  the  lava  generalty 
bursts  out  from  its  lower  side,  and  beermg  every  thing  be- 
fore it,  is  for  the  most  part  terminated  by  the  sea.  lliis  is 
the  common  progress  of  an  eruption ;  however,  it  sometimes 
hi^pens  that  the  lava  bursts  at  once  from  the  side  of  the 
mom^nua* 

The  beautiftti  country  near  Hybla  was  so  celebrated  fin*  its 
fertility,  and  particulaily  fer  its  honey,  tiiat  it  was  called  Paasi, 
until  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  Etna ;  and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  by  a  kind  <tf  pun  its  name,  was 
changed  to  Mai  Passi.  In  a  second  eruption,  1^  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  the  mountain,  it  soon  resumed  its  ancient  beauty 
and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel  Passi.  Last  of 
all,  in  1660,  it  was  again  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  redo* 
ced  to  the  most  wretched  sterility,  sinte  whidi  time  it  is  known 
again  by  its  second  appelkition  of  Mai  PasSi.  However,  the 
lava,  in  its  course  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left  sevoal 
little  islands,  or  hillocks,  just  enough  to  show  what  it  former- 
ly was.  These  make  a  singular  appeanmce  inidl  the  Uoom 
of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  surrounded  and  rendered 
almost  inaccessible,  by  large  fields  td  black  and  rugged»lava. 
The  mountain,  from  whence  the  first  eruption  issued  that  co- 
vered tiie  Mai  Passi,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Moi^ielieri. 

This  mountain  is  of  a  very  old  date«  The  eniptioB  bj 
which  it  was  formed  buried  a  great  number  of  vilhges  and 
country  houses.  In  sqme  eruptions  of  £tna,  the  lava  has 
poured  down  with  such  a  sudden  impetuosity,  that  in  the 
G6urse  of  a  few  hours,  churches,  palaces,  and  villages  hav« 
been  entirely  melted  down,  and  the  whole  run  off  in  fiiaioii 
without  leaving  the  least  mark  of  their  former  existence.^^ 
But  if  the  lava  has  had  any  considerable  time  to  cool,  this  sin- 
gular effect  never  takes  place. 
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Tlie  gtoBfecniptiWiof  1669,  after  fllnking  Ac  whole  covn- 
try  9xoimA  for  four  mondis,  and  formiag  a  very  large  moun- 
tain of  stones  and  ashes,  burst  out  about  a  mile  above  Mob- 
pdioi,  and,  descending  like  a  torrent,  bore  direcdy  against 
die  middle  of  that  mountain,  and  pierced  it  to  a  great  deplh. 
The  lava  dten  divided  into  two  branches,  and  surrounding 
this  mountain,  joined  again  on  its  south  side,  and  laying  waste 
the  whole  country  betwixt  that  and  Catania,  scaled  the  walls 
of  Aat  city,  and  poured  its  flaming  torrent  into  the  ocean* 
In  its  way,  it  is  said  to  have  destnrf^d  the  possessions  of 
neatly  30^000  peopk,  and  reduced  them  tp  beggary.  It  form- 
ed several  hills  where  there  were  formerly  valleys,  and  filled 
up  a  large  lake,  of  which  there  i^  not  now  the  least  vestige 
to  be  seal. 

A  vineyard  bdong^g  to  a  convent  of  }es\uts  lay  dincdy 
in  its  way.  This  vmeyard  was  form^  on  an  ancient  lava, 
pobaUy  a  thin  one,  with  a  number  of  caverns  and  crevices 
under  it.  Hie  liquid  lava,  entering  into  these  divems,  soon 
filled  thfflK  up,  and  by  degrees  bore  up  the  vineyard,  and  the 
Jesuits,  who  eveiy  nuMtnent  expected  to  see  it  buried,  beheld 
with  amazement  the  whole  field  begin  to  move  oflF.  It  was 
carried  on  ;the  sur&ce  of  the  lava  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  liiough  the  greatest  part  was  destroyed,  yet  some  of  it 
remains  to  this  day. 

In  the  woody  region,  or  the  temperate  zone,  the  air  is 
refreshing,  and  every  breeze  is  loaded  with  a  thousand  per- 
fames. 

This  moimtain  unites  every  beauty  and  every  faonxM*,  and 
all  die  most  opposite  and  dissimilar  objects  in  nature.  In  its 
higher  regions,  an  immense  gulph  of  fire  for  ever  exists  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  which  it  has  not  power  to  melt,  and  immense 
fields  of  snow  and  ice  for  ever  surround  this  gidph  of  fir^ 
which  diey  have  not  power  to  extinguish.  To  this  succeeds 
the  highest,  or  the  desert  reg^n,  but  no  imag^tion  has  dared 
to  fonn  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and  magnificent  a  scene.  The 
immense  elevation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn,  as  it 
w^e,  to  a  singLe  point:  this  point  or  pinnacle,  raised  on  the 
brink  of  a  bottomless  gulf,  often  discharging  rivers  of  fire  and 
throwing  out  burning  rocks,  with  a  noise  that  shakes  the  whole 
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calMid.  Add  tb  tlttB,  Ae  uiboMiA^d  etOmAxsl  ikr  pfotflect, 
ielnpreheBding  die  greatest  (fiveraity/and  tbe  nrabt  bemiifdl 
scene  ia  naCare. 

Tbp  frigid  zone  of  Etna  is  marlied  oat  bf  a  cintje  of  saow 
and  ice,  which  extends  on  all  sides  tQ  the  dfslnice  of  about 
(right  miles.  In  the  centre  of  this  cir^e^  the  great  crater  of 
the  mountabi  rears  its  burning  head,  md  die  regfooa  of  in^ 
tense  cold  aad  of  intense  heat  seem  for  ever  to  be  nluCed  h| 
the  same  point.  On  the  north  side  lof  the  sooliry  region^  there 
are  several  small  lakes  that  «ire  never  thawed,  and  m  aftaajr 
places  the.  snow,  mixed  with  die  ashes  mpd  salts  of  tbe  aoun* 
tain,  is  accuniulated  to  a  great  depth* 

Etna  furnishes  snow  and  ice  not  cnly  te  tbe-'vrhole  island 
of  Sicily,  but  likewise  to  Malta,  and  a  great  part  tof  Itafy  | 
and  it  makes  a  very  considerable  faraaeh  «f  comnerG^,  for 
even  the  peasants,  in  these  hot  countries^  regak  diemadves 
widi  ices  daring  the  summer  heats,  aod  there  is  no  enttMaa- 
ment  given  by  die  nobility,  of  wkicii  these  do  not  ahNr^ 
make  a  conakleraUe  part.  It  is  a  epranion  ofaaertaidoii 
amongst  diem,  that  widiout  die  snows  of  fitnadiBir  kkmd 
could  not  be  inhabited,  so  essentia  has  this  anide  pf  Ivaatry 
become  to  them. 

The  barren  region  is  immediaDelysiioseeded  by  the  ^00^^^ 
which  forms  a  circle  or  girdle  of  the  most  beautiiiilgiwn, 
sunDun^ng  the  mountain  on  aB  sides,  and  is  certainly  one  of  . 
the  most  ddightful  spob  on  earth.  This  preseoift  a  temariciA- 
ble  contrast  with  the  deseit  regions.  It  is  not  smooth  and- 
even,  like  a  great  part  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  ^mtisy  variegated 
by  an  infinite  number  of  those  beautiful  Ikde  meilfertaina^  tiiait 
have  been  formed  by  the  different  eruptions  of  Etna.  All 
diese  have  now  acquired  t^  wonderful  fertSity,  except  a  very 
few  that  are  but  newly  fcfrined. 

The  circuinference  of  diis  2oae,-or  great  circlev  on  Etta,  is 
not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  is  every  where  suc- 
ceeded by  die  vineyards,  orchards^^and  com^lds  that  eoln* 
pose  die  feitile  region.  This  last  sdne  is  nnich  biteider  dum 
the  odieih^  and  extends  on  all  aides  to  die  foot  of  the  tnonn* 
t^n.    Its  whole  'Ctrcamfcarence  i%  163  miles. 
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TheprcttBt  ontar  »f  dua  immMse  volcano  »  a  ciide  o| 
obottt  ihciBe  ndcB  md  a  faatf  in  cffeanfcrcBce*  It  goes  nkeiw 
mgAywn  oo  each  tide,  and  forms  a  regular  hoUov,  lU^e  a  vait 
adqpiutlieatve.  From  mangr  pfa^ccstyf  this  spaee^  iasue  v<tonea 
of  sid{rtiuro«K  siBoke,  which^  being  mocfa  lieavier  tbaa  tbe  ar« 
fiuaPMMtbitPt  aiT)  instead  of  rising^  in  it,  aa  smoke  gvnenill^ 
does,  iasiaediatdy  on  its  getting  out  of  the  cnier  rolls  down 
the  side  of  the  aaountain  lilce  a  torrent. 

TIms  cmiBst  is  so-hot  that  it  is  very  dsngeroaB,  if  not  im- 
.poBBibk,  ta  go  dcyarn  into  it ;  berides,  ^e  saaoke  is  very  in- 
cimiHnadl&if,  and  inimiay  places  the  siur&ce  is  so  soft,  ibpit 
tbere  have  been  instances  of  people  sinking  doarn  in  it,  and 
paying  far  their  teaseii^  with  their  lives.  Near  the  centre 
.  of  tbe  orater^  ia  tbe  great  mouth  <^  the  vokano.  When  we 
reltoet  on  the  isameasity  p{^  its  depth,  the  vast  cells  and  cav"< 
emsitAeiite  so  many  lavas  have  issoed,  tiie  force  of  its  in-> 
tevnal  fire  to  raise  up  fiiose  lavas  to  so  vast  a  height,  the  boiU 
'mg  of  tbe  aiatner,  the  steiking  of  the  inouatain,  and  the  ex- 
]^bMcniaof  toniiig  fire,  ifae  mind  is  filled  with  hcnror. 

Jm  deacendhig  from  the  hot^m  regions  on  the  sunasit  ^f 
the  ^mcMuiaain,  a  deiiglMftil  dimate  soon  presents  itself.  The 
ttetm  are  ia  fufl  yerdare,  and  the  fields  covered  with  all  the 
Aaww»  of  Ae  aatnacier,  but  on  destending  farther  the  heat  is 
jGhstrcaamg. 

Tt»  grcM^est  piqraieal  disadvantage  of  SicOy  is  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  idasvokaao,  which  have  been  matter  of  htstori- 
oal  fseeocd  ever  since  tihe  year  T9 ;  and  the  tremendous  earths 
lyaahfssto  wiiidi  the  island,  as  well  as  the  opposite  province 
of  CaUiria,.is  s«ikyect.  In  1093,  the  city  of  Catenia,  near  to 
^ouat  £tna,  was  totally  destroyed,  and  «(bo«rt  1 8,000  penons 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  %nce  that  time,  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
•—-possesses  a  tmiversity,  and  contMus  about  26,000  inhabi- 
tEBits.  ^la  ii»  destrootive  eailhquake  of  ira3,  according 
to  the  veturas  made  to  government,  32)367  persons  lost  dieir 
lives^  The  tai<ge^pc^uloas,  and  commercial  city  of  Messina, 
which  coataiaed  a  great  aumber  of  magnificent  buildings, 
waa  aiMost  dessroyed  -,  but  not  above  TOO  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Pidermo,  the  ciq>itsil'of  Sio9y,  and  the  pre- 
sent  reside^iea  of  the  court,  is  situ«lted  on  a  beautiful  plain, 
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environed  on  the  land  side  by  a  semicireiibr  tnage  of  hig^ 
and  rocky  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  Few 
cities  can  boast  so  fine  a  point  of  view.  There  ane  upwards . 
of  300  churches  in  Palermo,  and  many  of  them  are  magnifi- 
cent and  richly  ornamented.  The  trade  of  das  capital  of 
Sicily  is  consideraUe^but  die  haibour  is  unsafe.  The  niunr 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  b  computed  at  about  100,000.  Tlie 
whole  population  of  Sicily  may  be  1,000/XX). 

Sicily  has  been  famous  from  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity. The  Ptuenicians  were  probably  the  first  setders  on 
die  island,  but  Grecian  cdmiies  afterwards  ocoupied  most  of 
the  coasts.  At  an  early  period,  its  state  was  eaxeedingly 
flourishing.  Ancient  historians  celebrate  die  power  and 
s|dendour  of  some  of  its  kings,  particularly  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  and  of  the  t3Tant  Agathodes  ;  die  latter  cf  whom, 
from  the  lowest  extraction,  rose  to  the  sovereignty,  and  by 
his  formidable  anns^  endangered  the  very  existence  of  Car- 
thage. Their  accounts  of  the  magnificence,  the  riches,  and 
population  of  Syracuse,  when  governed  by  ite  native  princes^ 
cannot  but  astonish  a  modem  reader.  The  Cardiaginians 
long  coveted,  and  at  last  obtained,  possessbn  of  the  g^matest* 
part  of  this  fertile  island.  It  became  afterwards  the  subject 
of  a  f  urioiis  contest  betweoi  them  and  the  Romans ;  and,  as 
the  Carthaginian  power  began  to  decline,  it  fell  under  die 
dominion  of  Rome.  After  the  fall  of  the  Rcunan  empire, 
Sicily,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Italy,  became,  a  bone  of  con* 
tention  between  the  Greek  emperors  and  die  Saracens,  and  at 
last  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  band  of  Normsm  adventiH^rs,  under  Tancced  and 
Robert  Guiscard,  ea^pelled  the  Greeks  from  Naples,^  and  the 
Saracens  from  Sicily.  The  provinces  on  the  continent  were, 
for  soi&e  time,  divided  inib  different  Norman  prin^paUties, 
and  this  fine  island  was  a  separate  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of 
Roger  II,  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  exceedingly 
powerful .  This  prince  distinguished  himself  in  the  crusades^ 
and,  in  returning  from  Palestine,  he  conquered  hota  the 
Greek  empire,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes.  He  also  e:p» 
pelled  the  Greeks  from  their  reniaining  possessions  in  Italy^ 
seized  on  the  isl^s  of  Corfu  and  Negropont ;  and*  with  hU 
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ttiiberous  wir  g«Bb]^  aft^ftrecl  eren  l^efore  Constantittople, 
teiwAft.  dnvtxk  back  by  die  fleet  d  Venice,  then  in  dlivice 
nifikjAr  fl^xzantine  emperor*  Roger  also  defeated  a  S«ra- 
em  Amii  took  the  town  of  Tripoli  in  Africa,  and  rendered 
Tiuus  tributary. 

Although  the  art  of  breeding  silk-worms,  and  manofac* 
taring  silk,  had,  in  the  rdgn  oi  Justinian,  been  introduced 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  into  the  eastern  empire,  it 
had  been^  for  the  space  of  six  centuries,  confined  to  the  coun* 
tries  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  barbarism  of  Europe 
had  l»therto  been  hostile  to  the  extens«)9  of  commerce  and 
the  introduction  of  curious  manufactures.  In  the  western 
coontries^  silk,  was  worn  only  by  princes  and  grandees,  and 
purchased  at  an  extravagant  price  at  Constantinople,  and 
othtf  potts  of  the  ^Byzantine  and  the  Saracen  empires.  But 
tlie  SftriUan  king  having,  about  the  year  1130,  made  these 
conquests  in  Greece,  brought  away  numbers  of  persons  well . 
sUlied  to  every  thing  relative  to  the  production  and  manufac* 
tuxeof  thia  valmble  article  ;  and  his  subjects  were  by  these 
means  instructed  in  the  art  both  of  breeding  the  worms  and 
of  working  the  silk.  In  a  short  time  the  silk  manufactures 
i3£  Palermo  equalled  those  of  Greece,  and  proved  a  vast 
source  of  commerce  and  wealdi.  From  Sicily  they  were  pro- 
2/ctBundf  introduced  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Prance. 

On  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  Norman  kings,  A. 
D.  1190,  the  succession  devolved  on  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Constantia.  This  prince  subdued  the 
Sieilt»Bs;  CHd  whom  he  exercised  the  most  horrible  cruelties. 
After  various  revolutions  and  wars,  Charles,  count  of  An*- 
joo,  lm>lher  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  established  him* 
sdf  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  year  1268, 
aiid  h^  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  The  boundless  am- 
bttian;<^  this  prince  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  and  the  severity  of  his  government  rendered  him 
odioi»  to  his«new  subjects ;  while  the  debauchery  and  inso- 
86knce.of  the  French  troops  gave  the  Sicilians  an  irrecon- 
^yeable  aversion  to  that  nation.  The  consequences  were 
fatal.  HistcHtans  disagree  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
th^  plot,  but  it  is  certain  Uiat  a  general  massacre  df  the 
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frtmch^  attended  with  every  cireom^lMCe  of  svi^tf  tluKt 
popular  indignation  and  fury  coidd  prodiioe^  took  fdacis 
throughout  the  iakmd.  This  Uqody  execulvm  ia  di^iB->. 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  ^'  Sicilian  veaipera ;"  beeauae  it 
began  exactly  about  the  time  when  the  bells  were  ringing 
for  vespers,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1383i  Such  are  the  profana- 
tions and  horrors  to  which  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and  the  tary 
bulence  of  subjects,  have  sometimes  given  rise,  among  those 
who  pretend  to  be  the  disciples  of  the.Prinee  of  Peace. 

Peter,  king  of  ArragoD,  supported  the  Sicilians,,  and  ckim^ 
ed  their  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  They  received  him  with 
open  arms*  He  was  crowned,  at  Palermo,  and  Chailes  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  inland.  The  kingdoms  of  Nfl|riesaiid 
Sicily  were  now  separate.  The  famuy  of  Anjou  coatinoedL 
in  .possession  of  the  former,  and  Pcfi6r  of^iArragon  made 
James,  his  second  son,  king  of  Sicily,  who,  on  tiie  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Alphonso,  ascended  the  throne  of  Anra*> 
gon.  About  the  year  1382,  a  civil  war  taking  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  Joan,  queen  of  Napfes, 
was  put  to  death  by  her  cousin  Charles,  sumamed  die 
Pea^able.  Naples  became  a  scene  of  continual  revolOlions^ 
one  branch  of  the  house  of  Aojou  possesaing^  and  the  other 
pretending,  to  the  crown,  and  neither  of  diem  able  to  sup* 
port  themselves  against  the  kings  of  Arragon^  Aviidit 
these  incessant  revolutions,  Naples,  at  one  period,  had  tve 
kings  in  the  space  of  three  years.  After  kmg  wars,  and  a 
number  of  treaties,  no  sooner  concluded  than  broken,  the 
Spanish  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  sumamed  the  Great 
Captain,  finally  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  under  the  power 
of  Ferdinand  the  Cadiolic,  king  of  Arragon,  A.  D.  1503  s 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  the  EmpeiM  Charles 
y,  it  became  an  appendage  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Austria. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  If  13,  Naples  w^n  ceded  td 
Austria,  and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  widi  the  ti^  of 
king.  Sicily  was,  in  1719,  exchanged  with  the  emperor  ior 
Sardinia,  to  whkh  the  regal  tide  was  also  annexed*  And  in 
1735,  after  a  short,  but  active  war  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon,  the  former  was  stripped  of  this  so  ef* 
t&k  ctNdtested  kingdom.    Don  Carlos,  son  of  Fhitip  V,  king 
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x^Sfmm,  mm  ackooirMfed  king  of  Naplfii  aadfitdljr ;  md 
dMtlrattch  <tf  tile  Bouiixm  fanoly  had  renuenei  in  peaee&l 
pcMumBof  d»  CBOwtt^  titt  the  late  invatioii  by  die  Ffcadi 
uoder  Joseph.Boiiaparte^ 


.    ;     i     .       «         Oengral  Hktonf^ 

jQf  dlitkecoiu^triesof  Ibei^obe,  Itailjr is  Aat  which  aibi4a 
theoioet  eopooa.  matanak:  for  history.  Rome,  twice  mis* 
taesa  of  ^  waAi^  fii^ihy  l;ier  temporal,  and  aAerwwds,  bjr 
facr.spitkiuiMiiis,-  haiheirer  attractcil  the  aeOBBCion  of  ^m  fKK 
lilkaday  dia  warrior,  and.  dne  philosopher. 

Tfae  origta  of  its  £rst  iBhsdbitanls,  or  kom  what  coiiatiy 
thcy^-oaaigBated,  isjinluiovn.  Fitnn  its  viciaity  Jto  Greeceit 
is.i»oat'{m>babk  that  Italy  waa  peopled  fman  that  country. 
The  Booutiis  <pretendcd  a  isbulous  origin  feoai  Troy ;  hot 
thncasueestoia  wane  noUiiog  move  >than  a  asiated  hoidaof 
bancbtti  fr<lDi  varioua  Itsdiaa  tribes. 

•The^fimt  important  evtnt  of  .kaKan  history  of  wUoh  wa 
httva.asy  account,  is  the  .founding  of  Rome  by  Romalos,  B» 
G^  f4A.  The  iafant  dty  of  Rtane,  theHestined  miattness  cf 
the; world,  wtas-btulton  the  Paktine  mount,  near  tt^  banks  of 
the  Tih^,  fifte^i  miles  from  die  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
CQnfeamed.ahoiHt.l^aQO  houses,  or  radierhuts,vbnik  of  mud^ 
and.  eovened  widi  reeds.  The  palaee  of  the  Roman  king  was 
of  idle  «anie  materials.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  abk  t0 
hear  arma  was  about  three  thousan49  consisting  of  bandittiof 
e^ry-id^isaription.  To  incrosse  the  mimber  of  ita  citizens, 
Bawdus  made  it  an  asylum  for  fughives,  ondaws,and  male* 
filstcm^  wlir  ves^ted  thither  from  various  parts  of  die  neighs 
bpuring  cauoiry.  Such  was  the  origin. of  Rome,  whidh  after«* 
il^^rds  became  the  centre  of  wealth,  ai^d  the  seat  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  that  the  world  has  ev/er  s^en.  The  inhab- 
itiaits  of  It4y,  at  the  period  wb^n  Roixvt  was  founded,  were 
ja,a  stale  of  very  imperfect  ci^ilia^^ition,  but  diey  were  €«:• 
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tainly  far  above  the  condition  of  savages.  There  had  long 
been  colonies  of  Greeks  settled  on  the  coast.  At  that  period 
the  Greeks  themselves,  however,  were  }itde  better  than 
barbarians.  Whether  Romulus,  or  any  of  his  associates, 
were  acquainted  with  letters  is  a  circumstance  wholly  un- 
known ;  but,  from  the  prudent  regulations  estaUished  in  in- 
fant Rome,  it  is  evident  that  its  founder,  whatever  was  his 
birth  and  education,  had  seen  something  of  civilized  life,  and 
had  tolerable  ideas  of  the  nature  of  government*.  In  those 
savage  citizens,  a  steady  and  prudent  conduct  was  not  less 
conspicuous  than  a  warlike  and  enterprising  genius.  Tlie 
primitive  Romans  being  a  collection  of  lawless  banditd  of  the 
.  male  sex,  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  at  a  public  festi- 
val, a  measure  equally  bold  *and  politic,  supplied  them  with 
wives  for  peipetuating  their  race  and  their  power.  The  war 
between  the  Ronians  and  Sabinfes,  to  which  this  act  of  vio- 
lence gave  rise,  ended  in  their  incorporation  and  union. 
Other  tribes  were  successively  subdued  and  incorporated 
with  the  conquerors.  The  population  of  the  ci^  was  in- 
creased by  these  coi^ests,  as  well  as  by  die  coastant  acees- 
sion  of  the  Italiaii  banditti ;  and  the  Roman  territory,  tfiough 
at  first  not  qaore  than  eight  miles  in  breadth,  became,  before 
the  death  of .  Romulus,  somewhat  extended.  During  the 
reign  of  this  first  Roman  king,  the  senate  was  formed ;  a 
political  and  civil  constitution  was.  established.;  and  various 
regulations,  suitable  to  an  infant  state,  were  adopted.  Numa 
Pompilius,  his  successor,  and  second  king  of  Rome,  was  of 
the  Sabine  branch,  a  man  of  leanung  and  a  philosbphcr. 
This  prince,  equally  pacific  and  prudent,  undertook  the  laud- 
able task  of  civilizing  his  ferocious  subjects.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  made  use  of  all  the  resources  of  policy,  and  of  the 
ppwer  of  superstition  over  ignorant  minds.  To  restrain  tiieir 
torbulence,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  pease  and  civil 
order,  he  pretended  to  have  interviews  with  the  goddess 
Egeria,  and  to  receive  from  her  the  laws  which  he  imposed 


•  Liv.  lib.  1.    Plutarch  in  Vii»  Romuli. 
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on  the  people.    He  regulated  with  minute  exactness  the  qivil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  Romans  ;  and  may  be  con-  • 
sidered  as  t^e  author  of  their  religion  and  laws. 

According  to  the  Roman  historians,  seven  kings  reigned 
in  Rome  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ; 
9  circumstance  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  anmds  of  royalty. 
Absolute  ntipnarchy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  Rome. 
Both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  expulsion  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  last  of 
those  kings,  in  consequence  of  the  rape  committed  by  Sex- 
tus,  his  son,  on  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady,  as  well  as  for  va- 
rious other  acts  of  despotism  and  oppression,  the  Romans  es- 
tablished a  republican  government*,  two  hundred  and  forty- 


*  The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero,  as  tbe 
most  perfect  of  all  governments,  being  happily  tempered  and  compounded 
of  thjb  three  ^flbrent  sorts  that  are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the  monarchical,  :tlle  aristocraticai,  and  tbe  popular.  Their  kmg  was 
eieeted  by  the  p^ple  as  the  head  of  the  republic*  to-be  their  leader 4a 
var,  and  the  gimcdian  of  the  laws,  in  peace  s  tbe  senate,  was  his.  council 
chosen  also  by  the  people,  by  whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to  govern  him- 
self in  all  his  measures :  but  the  sovereignty  was  lodged  in  the  bo^y  of  the 
citizens,  b^Uie  general  so^ety,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  enact  laws, 
create  ma|patrailes»  deobsie  war,  and  to  receive  appeals  In  all  cases,  both 
from  the  kmg  and  the  senate . 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome,  even  under  their  kings. — 
But  the  kings,  by  gradual  encroachment,  having  usurped  the  whole  ad- 
minifltrvtioB  te  tbemseltes.  Were  finally  expelled  by  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  people.  Thia  waa  the  ground  of  that  innnciMe 
fietceneaa  and  love  oC their  country  in  the  o|d  RomanSi  by  which  they  con- 
quered the  world ;  for  the  superiority  of  their  civjl  rights  naturally  in- 
spired a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend  them,  and  made  them,  of 
coarse,  the  hn,veit,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all  nations. 

By  this  tetohition  of  the  government,  their  old  eonsUtutlon-  was  not  so 
much  c{iai^e<L  .aa  restored  to  its  prixmtive  state  i  for  ^lough  the  name  of 
king  was  abolished^  y^^  the  flower  was  retiunedr  with  this  only  diference, 
that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were  two  chosen  an- 
nually, whom  they  called  consuls,  invested  with  aU  the  prerogatives  and 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  presiding,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  Thus  the  repubtte  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government, 
without  the  daiii^r  of  it ;  since  the  consuls,  whose  reign  was  but  annual, 
tad  whose  conduct  was  liaUe  to  examination,  could  have  no  opportunity 
of  invading  its  liberty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants* 
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fivei  yeVlrs  after  th^  fi>uildatioii  of  their  city,  ftnd  five  hundred^ 
and  three  before  the  Christian  era.    During  the  mohatchical 


By  the  expulsion  of  the  kingSt  the  city  w«i  diWd^d  into  two  gisat  par- 
tiesy  the  senate  and  the  plebeians,  naturally  jealous  of  eaqh  other's  power, 
Itnd  desirous  to  extend  their  own ;  but  the  nobles*  or  patricians,  of  whon 
the  senate  wfts  eompoted,  bad  a  great  advantage  over  the  people,  and, 
within  the  cooipais  of  sixteen  yesrs,  b^ame  so  oppressire  as  to  drive  the 
body  of  the  plebeiaas  to  that  secession  io  Mons  Sacer,  during  which  they 
extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of  magistrates,  of  their  own  body, 
called  tribunes,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from  all  inju- 
ries, and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolftb!^. 

The  plebeian  patty  had  now  leaders,  subject  to  no  controid,  whose  basi- 
ness  it  was  to  fight  theijr  battles  with  the  nobility.  These  never  ceased 
urging  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  pie* 
beian  families  a  right  to  all  the  magistracies  of  the  republic* 

The  honours  of  the  government  wiere  no  longer  confined  to  particular  fa« 
milies,  but  oommitted  equally  and  jn^fferently  to  etery  citizen  who  could 
laeommend  bimsetf  tothe  aotice  and  faveur  of  his  coantfyraen. 

The  tribunes^  however,  would  not  stop  here^  nor  were  cai^eni  with  se- 
curing Uie  rights  of  the  campions,  without  destroying  tbqse  of  the  senate  i 
and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed  in  their  privatq.  views,  and  obltructed 
in  the  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  to  the  populace,  whom  they 
could  easily  indsme  to  what  degree  they  thought*  fit,  by  the  propoeal  of 
lews. for  dividing  the  publie.  lands  aoieng  the  poorer  citiEenst  or  by  the 
free  ^tribution  of  dlra,  or  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  which  are  all  contrary 
to  the  quiet  and  discipline  and  public  faith  of  society.  This  abuse  of  the 
tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  two  Gracchi, 
Who  left  nothing  unatiempted  that  eeuld  moHtfy  the  senate  or  gratify  the 
people^  till,  by  their  i^arian  laws  and  other  seditious  acts,  they  had»  in 
great  measurei  overturned  that  equillibrium  of  power  in  the  republiiQ#  on 
which  its  peace  and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  ad* 
herents,  put  an  end  to  their  seditiorif  and  was  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt 
ia  the  streets  of  Romet  in  ai^  of  their  publie  disscnsaonsi  These  two  illus- 
trious brothers  were  severally  deserted  by  the  multitude  in  the  very  height 
of  their  authority,  and  massacred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  This  ^- 
gorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  present 
quiet  of  the  city,  soon  after  proved  fatal  to  it|i^  it  taught  all  the  embiti- 
ou8»  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  afl'  U8uq>ed  authority  j^ut  by 
force  i  so  that,  from  this  time,  all  those  who  aspired  to  extraordinary 
powers  came  attended  by  armieis  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  which  were 
always  decided  by  the  sword. 

Force  being  found  necessary  tocontroul  the  authority  <riR^  senate,  and 
to  support  that  interest  which  was  falsely  called  popular,  instead  of  court- 
ing the  multitude  by  reel  services  ead  beaeficial  laws,  it  was  found  a 
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gorammeislyihe  Roman  tcrritoiy  had  ac^nirod  ao  cfMundem* 
bk  etteoftioD,  and  included  cxnly  a  small  tract  of  oouniry  nir* 
rounding  their  mud-built  city.  From  the  catahliahmcnt  of 
the  repubEc,  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eig^t 
years  elapsed  before  the  dominions  of  Rome  Extended  much 
beyond  the  Bmits  of  the  present  Campagna.  The  Romans 
did  not  carry  their  arms  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  un^ 
about  tvtro  hundred  and  six^-two  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  two  htmdred  and  forty-one  after  ilie  expulsion  of  their 
kings,  and  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome.  So  slowly  did  this  famous  people  pro* 
ceed  in  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  their  ex- 
tensive empire. 

Numerous  volumes  of  Roman  history  have  already  been 
compiled  by  able  writers,  and  perused  by  almost  every  r^d- 
er.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  compendium,  to 
relate  the  long  series  of  wars  and  conquests  by  which  Rome 
attained  to  Ae  acme  of  hef  greatness.  Twice  she  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  once  by  the  irruption  of  die 
Gauls  under  Bmnuai^  about  A.  U.  C.  389,  when  the  city 
was  destroyed,  the  senators  massacred,  and  the  capitol,  alone, 
withstood  the  assaults  of  the  invaders*;  mid  the  second 
time,  when  Hannibal  approached  its  walls  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  The  contest  between  the  two  rival  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  obstinate  Aat 
history  records.  It  was  decided  in  the  three  successive  Pu- 
nic wars :  the  first  of  which  was,  in  its  beginning,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Romans,  but  terminated  to  their  advantage : 
the  second  was  long  and  bloody,  and  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Roman  power.    Spain  and  Italy  were  long  the 


much  shorter  "way  to  corrupt  them  by  money.  The  men  of  power  had, 
therefore,  always  a  number  of  mercenaries  at  their  devotion,  who,  by  cla- 
mour and  Violence,  carried  alt  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies.  This 
kfcpt  tip  Ae  fbrtt  of  a  legal  proceeding,  while,  by  a  superior  force,  the 
great  could  easily  support  and  carry  into  execution  whatever  they  pleased, 
by  iMtion  and  bribsry. 

*  Phitarch  in  Csmilio. 
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tlieatre  of  this  tremendous  contest.    Hannibal,  the  fiunous 
OMthagmian  general,  having  passed  out  of  Spain  into  Gaul, 
and  thence  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  was  almost  constantly 
victorious.  He  defeated  the  Romans  in  several  engagements, 
but  especially  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus,  and  of  Cannae,  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  loss  of  the 
Romans  is  rimost  incredible,  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
was  cut  off,  and  about  f 0,000  of  tbem  are  said  to  have  fallen 
on  that  bloody  field*^    Rome  was  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion, and  Hannibal  advanced  almost  to  her  gates ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  either  to  assault  or  besiege  the  city.     Had  Han- 
nibal at  thb  critical  juncture  been  properly  supported,  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  name  must,  according  to  every  pro- 
babifity,  have  beeii  the  necessary  consequence.     But  divine 
Providence  had  decreed  a  different  issue.    A  faction,  hostile 
to  the  fortune  and  fame  of  Hannibal,  had  long  existed  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  and  gained  at  last  a  decided  predomi- 
nancy.    Notwithstanding  his  pressing  solicitations,  he  re- 
ceived no  reinforcements.    The  fortune  of  the  war  was' 
ehanged.    A  plan  of  operations  was  formed  at  Rome,  which 
none  but  Romans  could  have  thought  of  adopting.    Instead 
of  attempting  to  tiegociate  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which,  at 
that  juncture,  must  have  been  humiliating,  they  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Having 
immediately  equipped  a  formidable  armament,  and  invaded 
Afnca,  those  Romans,  so  lately  in  immineht  danger  of  being 
attacked  in  their  own  capital,  suddenly  ap'^eared  before  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  victorious  Hannibal,  after  having  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years  ravaged  Italy,  and  reduced  the  domin- 
ions and  power  of  Rome  to  the  precincts  of  the  city,  was  re- 
called to  defend  the  walls  of  Carthage.    The  famous  battle 
of  Zama,  B.  C.  202,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  ter^ 
minated  the  greatness  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Hannibal, 
so  long  the  terror  of  Rome,  was  totally  defeated  by  the  cele- 
brated Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  sumamed  Africanus.    The 
Carthaginians,  to  save  thieir  capital,  were  otdiged  to  purchase 


Po^bius  Hist.  lib.  3,  cap.  i2. 
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p^eace  b;^  the  surrender  of  their  fleO^  witbculb^t  cendi^tiQas  ap 
humilaatini^,  that  they  could  Deve9||^r  me  to  their  tanur 
greatness.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  secoad  PuniG  war.  Be- 
fore that  memorable  epoch,  Rome  had  made  oontinud  but 
slow  advances :  her.  pipgress  was  afterwards  astonislwigly 
rapid)  and  her  formidaUe  rival  being  subdued,  nothing  could 
withstand  her  victorious  a[rm%  Greece  was  annexed  to  her 
empire,  and,  about  eleven  years  after  the  batde  of  Zama,  the 
Roman  armies  first  entered  Asia.  About  tweniy-two  years 
after  their  Asiatic  e^qiedition,  Piraeus,  or  Perses,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  d^feaited  and  made  prisoner  by  Pau- 
lus  Emilias  ;  and  that  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome. 

The  third  Punic  war  proved  fatal  to  Carthage*  In  the  year 
147,  B.  C.  that  opulent  and  powerful  city  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  and  her  territories  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  LucuUus  and  Pompey .  anniliilated  the  for- 
midable power  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  ^  dbpersed 
the. numerous  armies  of  Tigranes,  the  Armenian  monarch  ; 
completed,  the  conquests  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  ex-. 
tended  the  empire  of  Rome  to  the  shores  of  the  £uxine,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Julius  Csssar,  in  achieving  the 
conquest  of.  Gaul,  reduced  imder  the. dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  nation  which  they  had  ever  considered  as  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  The  remotest  provinces  of  Spain,  and  of 
Lusitania,  the  modern  Portugal,  were  reduced  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Pompey,  and  other  commanders.  About  thirty 
years  before  th^  Christian  aera,  the  Roman  republic  had  ex- 
tended its  dominions  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  sea.  All  the  na- 
tions within  these  boundaries  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
Rome,  and  enriched  her  with  their  ^;>oils. 

During  the  period  which  preceded  the  Punic  wars,  the  Ro- 
mans knew  litde  of  wealth,  and  still  less  of  luxury.  Their 
manners  were  plain  and  simple.  The  arts  whicl^  embellish 
life  and  render  society  agreeable  had  made  litde  progress. 
Their -lu-chileeture  was  mean.  Painting  and  sculpture  wete 
scarcely  known.    Commerce  was  disregarded  by  a  people 
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wha4le8i»ied  IbreigB  faoniries,  and  whose  priaclptl  iMdy 
WW  war.  Literatttie  w«fti«  liuk  culuvated  as  arts  and  trade. 


The  popular  form  of  the  Roman  government  cai^s^  elo*- 
quence  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  The  militasy  orations 
of  their  commanders  called  forth  their  Jalents  for  puUic 
speaking ;  but,  previous  to  ^e  introduction  of  literature  from 
Greece,  Roman  eloquence  was  the  simple  effusion  of  nature^ 
unpolished  by  art.  Of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  agricidture,.be« 
Ing  die  most  essentially  necessary,#ras,  by  the  primitive  Ro» 
mans,  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.  Their  consuls  and  dicta* 
tors  did  not  disdain  to  handle  the  plough. 

If  no  nation  whatever,  as  Livy  informs  us,  kept  free  from 
luxury  longer  than  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that  after  its  in- 
troduction none  ever  carried  it  to  a  more  extravagant  height. 
No  sooner  was  Carthage  annihilated,  and  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  achieved,  than  every  thing 
was  totally  changed  at  Rome.  Wealth  rushed  in  like  a  tor- 
rent, and  was  accompanied  by  luxury  its  constant  attendant. 
Those  countries  had  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Persia, 
and  embellished  by  the  efforts  of  industry  and  art.  They 
had  long  been  in  a  high  state  of  civilization :  conquest  and 
Qommerce  had  concurred  to  increase  their  wealth.  «  This 
now  flowed  into  Rome^  the  great  receptacle  of  plunder.  The 
Roman  generals  and  other  opulent  citizens  soon  began  to  ri- 
val sovereign  princes  in  riches  and  magnificence,  and  luxury 
displayed  itself  in  all  kinds  of  forms.  The  mud-built  city 
totally  disappeared:  its  thatched  huts  were  changed  into 
palaces :  superb  temples,  magnificent  porticoes,  immense 
baths,  lofty  columns,  and  triumphal  arches,  formed  its  em- 
bellishments. The  frugal  repasts  of  the  primitive  Romans 
were  superseded  by  sumptuous  feasts.  Lands  and  seas  were 
ransacked,  and^e  spoils  of  a  whole  province  were  some- 
times expended  on  a  single  supper. 

The  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury  into  Rome,  through  the 
rapid  success  of  her  arms,  and  the  spoils  of  conquered  coun- 
tries, produced  among  her  citizens  another  revolution,  which 
history  must  celebrate  asthr  basis  of  European  -civilieatien 
and  literature.  In  conquering  Greece,  the  RoiQans  imbibed 
a  taste  for  the  arts  and  literature  of  that  country.    Grecian 
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kattiingf  and  elegsince,  as  well  as  Asiatic  luxury,  were  intro- 
duced,  and  made  a  progress  equally  rapid  and  brilliant.  Va- 
rious circumstances  concurred  to  this  introduction  of  Gre- 
cian literature.     Various  obstacles  were  also  Raised  against 
those  new  studies  by  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  discipline. 
These  apprehended,  that  the  study  of  letter^  among  the  Ro- 
man youth  would  diminish  their  ardour  for  the  exercise  of 
arms"^.    But  when  the  Romans  had  once  imbibed  a  taste  for 
learning,  no  opposition  could  check  their  progress.     The  an- 
tiquated notions  of  primitive  simplicity  soon  disappeared ; 
and  the  Roman  youth  flocked  in  crowds  to  complete  their 
Studies  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Athena 
and  other  Grecian  cities.  Rhetoric  was  their  favourite  study : 
it  was,  together  with  the  science  of  arms,  the  grand  recom- 
mendation to  popular  favour,  and  opened  a  road  to  all  the 
offices  and  honours  of  the  republic.    The  apprehension  that 
learning  would  enervate  the  Romans  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  unfounded.     The  muses  were  associated  with  the  Roman 
eagles,  and  several  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  republic 
distinguished  themselves  as  their  votaries.    Scipio,  Sylla, 
Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Antony,  «re  equally  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  literature  and  of  warf.     The  age  of 
senatorial  and  forensic  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  may 
be  considered  as  commencing  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  and  ending  at  the  death  of  Cicero.  During 
this  brilliant  period,  Rome  vied  with  Athens  herself  in  the 
culture  of  letters.     The  number  of  orators  who  shone  in  the 
senate  and  the  forum,  was  scarcely  ever  exceeded  in  Greece, 
in  the  age  of  her  greatest  literary  fame. 

This  moral  and  intellectual  revolution  which  wealth  and 
conquest  produced  at  Rome,  and  which  forms  so  striking  a 
circumstance  of  her  history,  was  soon  followed  by  tremen- 
dous political  convulsions.  These  have  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  the  corruption  of  manners  occasioned  by  the  in- 
flux of  wealth  and  the  prevalence  of  luxury.     The  influence 


♦  Plutarch  in  Catone. 

i  See  Pltttarcb't  lives  of  these  tllastrioiis  commanderft. 
VOL.  v.  [13] 
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of  this  new  state  of  things  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
weaken  that  patriotic  spirit,  which  caused  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans to  overlook  all  private  interest  with  a  view  to  that  of 
the  republic.  ,  The  wealth  of  the  principal  citizens  gave  them 
an  undue  influence.  Costly  feasts,  sumptuous  shows,  and 
splendid  entertainments,  were  used  as  means  of  courting 
popular  favour.  In  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  the 
people  paid  more  regard  to  the  riches,  than  to  the  virtue  of 
the  candidates.  A  universal  system  of  corruption  was  es- 
tablished, and,  amidst  the  dissipation  of  feasts  and  spectacles, 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  lost  sight  of  the  republic,  while  the 
great  sacrificed  the  public  interest  to  motives  of  private  am- 
bition. 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  citizens  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  and  pomp,  in  expensive  entertain- 
ments and  sumptuous  mode  of  living,  the  ostentatious  and 
effeminate  monarchs  of  Asia«  Their  houses  were  most 
costly  structures,  and  splendidly  decorated*.  Their  feasts 
were  served  up  in  gold  plate,  on  tables  inlaid  with  the  same 
metal.  The  guests  reclined  on  sofas  supported  by  legs  of 
ivory,  silver,  and  sometimes  of  gold,  and  covered  with  tric- 
linaria,  or  rich  Babylonian  carpets,  of  about  £6fiO0  sterling 
in  value.  Fountains  of  variegated  marble  played  in  their 
cxnacula,  or  dining  rooms,  in  order  to  cool  the  air  ; 
and  in  their  lamps,  which  were  often  fabricated  of  the 
richest  materials,  were  burned  the  most  fragrant  and  cost- 
ly oils.  Their  carriages  were  covered  with  silver  and 
gold.  To  support  this  extravagance,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces were  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  extortionsf.  The 
most  shameless  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  the  most  infamous  crimes  polluted  the  citizens. 
Overgrown  individuals  enriched  themselves  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  reduced  to 
poverty,  sank  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  patrician  or* 
der.    Under  the  emperors,  luxury,  if  possible,  increased : 


^  Pliny,  lib.  36.  cap.  15.  t  Cicero's  Oration  against  Verres* 
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but  we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  Caligula's  extravagance  in 
expending  above  ^80,000  on  a  single  supper,  when  we  are 
told,  that  the  tragedian  Clodius  Esopus  lavished  600  sester* 
tia,  about  ^^  4,843  sterling,  on  one  luxurious  dish,  and  that 
his  son  treated  each  of  his  guests,  after  dinner,  with  a  rich 
cordial,  in  which  a  cosdy  pearl  was  dissolved.  It  will  not 
perhaps  be  too  bold  an  assertion  that  no  other  city,  of  the  an» 
cient  or  modem  world,  ever  exhibited  such  scenes  of  expen- 
sive magnificence  and  luxury  as  Rome  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome,  with  all  the  corruption 
of  manners  which  they  had  introduced  among  her  citizens, 
were  only  concurrent  causes  which  served  to  give  activity  to 
others  of  a  more  hidden  nature.  The  radical  cause  of  her 
troubles  was  coeval  with  the  city  itself,  or,  at  least,  with  the 
form  of  republican  government  which  was  adopted.  An 
odious  regulation  separated  the  Roman  citizens  into  two 
distinct  classes,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and  always  agita- 
ted with  mutual  jealousies.  These  were  the  patrician  and 
the  plebeian,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  aristocratic  and  de- 
mocratic orders.  All  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  republic 
were  confined  to  the  patricians  ;  but  the  right  of  election  re- 
sided with  the  people.  The  third,  or  equestrian  order,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  and  never  acted  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  domestic  troubles'  of  the  republic  ;  but 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  maintained  an  unceasing  con- 
test. After  repeated  struggles,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  democratic  party.  Caius  Marius,  a  plebeian,  was  elected 
to  the  consular  dignity,  the  highest  in  the  Roman  republic. 
This  triumph  of  the  people  excited  the  resentment  of  the  pa- 
trician order.  Rome,  which  had  long  nourished  the  seeds  of 
civil  war  in  her  constitution,  soon  reaped  the  fruit  in  full 
maturity.  The  whole  policy  of  the  patrician  order  was  the 
depression  of  the  people ;  and  the  senate  had  long  maintained 
its  authority  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  foreign  wars,  which 
drained  off  the  turbulent  spirits,  and  left  the  citizens  little 
leisure  for  attending  to  their  privileges,  or  for  asserting  their 
rights.  To  keep  the  people  amused  with  wars  abroad,  and 
employe^,  in  splendid  amusements  at  home,  was  an  invariable 
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malim  of  patrician  policy.  The  rising  power  of  the  poptt* 
lar  party  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  tumultuous  scenes 
which  patrician  ambition  and  popular  licentiousness  had  so 
often  excited,  were  renewing  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
The  civil  wars*  between  Marius  and  Sylla  drenched  Rome 
with  the  blood  of  her  citizens ;  and  the  patricians,  as  well  as 
the  plebeians,  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed 
soldiery.  The  evil  was  grown  too  inveterate,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  individuals  too  resdess  and  aspiring  to  be  controlled 
by  any  other  authority  than  one  founded  on  the  extinction  of 
the  republican  system.  The  influx  of  weakh,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  Asiatic  luxury  with  Roman  ambition,  gave  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  factions.  The  senate,  although  it  retained 
its  ostensible  authority,  no  longer  possessing  efficient  power, 
was,  together  with  the  people,  governed  by  overgrown  indi- 
viduals. The  factions  themselves  underwent  a  total  change 
in  regard  to  their  principles  and  their  objects.  The  grand 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  was  coi^ 
verted  into  a  war  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  or,  rather, 
into  a  contest  between  powerful  demagogues  who  had  armies 
at  command,  and  ruled  over  the  senate  as  well  as  over  the 
people.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  equalled  sovereign 
princes  in  opulence,  and  the  heterogeneous  mass  composing 
the  Roman  populace,  were  ready  to  follow  any  leader  who 
entertained  them  with  feasts,  and  distributed  large  sums  of 
money  among  them  for  the  purposes  of  corruption. 

Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  had  obtained  the  principal 
sway  in  Rome.  Combining  their  differentvadvantages,  more 
completely  to  establish  their  authority,  they  formed  a  trium- 
virate, and  governed  the  republic  with  an  absolute  power. 
In  consequence  of  this  combination,  they  procured  for  them- 
selves the  government  of  the  best  provinces,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  military  force  of  the  republic.  Crassus 
had  Asia;  Pompey  selected  Spain; /Gaul,  which  was  not 
yet  conquered,  was  assigned  to  Caesar.  Crassus  lost  his 
life,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  Caesar,  in  somewhat  more  than  nine 
years,  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  In  every  campaign 
he  had  been  successful,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
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best  traops  of  the  republic.  The.  umtc  was  abrmed  at  the 
news  (^  hk  viGtories,  and  Pompey  grew  jealous  of  his 
power.  On  Caesar's  declaring  his  intentioQ  of  presenting 
himself  as  candidate  for  a  second  consulship,  he  received  an 
order  to  disband  his  army,  and  appear  as  a  private  person  at 
the  election.  Caesar  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation, but  finding  the  majority  of  the  senate  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  his  interests,  he  entered  Italy  with  hb  veteran  lepons, 
who  were  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome.  On  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  senate,  with  most 
of  the  patrician  order,  left  the  city  and  passed  over  into 
Greece.  Caesar,  although  a  patrician,  was  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  and  Pompey  was  diie  idol  of  the  senate.  Having 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  he  was  pronounced  con- 
sul and  dictator.  He  then  hastened  into  Spun,  where  the 
troops  under  Pompey's  lieutenants  soon  submitted  diem* 
selves  to  his  disposal.  Thus  reinforced,  he  passed  into  Ma-« 
cedonia,  where  the  senate  had  collected  a  numerous  army,  of 
which  Pompey  had  the  command.  In  the  first  engagement 
Caesar  was  defeated ;  but  the  whole  strength  of  both  parties 
being  afterwards  concentrated  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  the 
contest  was  there  decided.  Caesar  was  completely  victo- 
rious. Pompey  fled  into  Egypt,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Caesar.  Receiving  intelligence  on  his  arrival  that 
Pompey  had  been  slain  by  the  order  of  king  Ptolemy, 
Caesar  immediately  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  where  he  met 
with  great  difficulties,  and  was  exposed  to  great  dangers* 
Having  at  last  taken  the  capital,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  committed  the  government  to  the 
famous  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty,  accomplishments,  vices, 
and  misfortunes,  have  rendered  her  name  immortal.  The 
only  enemies  now  remaining  were  Scipio  and  Juba  in  Africa, 
and  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.  These  being  speedily 
conquered,  Caesar  was  received  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
with  general  applause  by  both  the  people  and  the  senate,  and 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country,  and  the 
office  of  perpetual  dictator.  He  was  about  imdertaking  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  slain  in  the 
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«eni^e<^boii8e  by    Bmtus  and  CasBius,  and  other  conajMl- 
laton'^.     Cssar  fell  in  the  fifty^eighth  year  of  his  age,  after 


*  There  were  about  rixty  persons  said  to  be  engaged  id  this  conspi- 
racy) the  greatest  part  of  them  of  the  senatorian  ranlc ;  hot  M.  Bratm 
and  C.  Cassius  were  the  chief  in  credit  and  authorityy  the  first  con- 
trivers and  movers  of  the  whole  design. 

M.  Junius  Brutus  was  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  republic, 
deriving  his  name  and  descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  that  first  consul 
L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Having  lost  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained  with 
great  care  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies  of  polite  literature ;  un- 
der the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor  he  imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty 
and  virtue.  He  had  excellent  parts,  and  great  industry,  and  acquired 
an  early  fame  at  the  bar.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite  study. 
While  his  mother  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  Cssar,  he  was 
coDsuntly  attached  to  the  opposite  party,  and  firm  to  the  interests  of 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  whioh,  he  adhered  to  Pompey,  whom  he  hated, 
and  acted  on  that  side  with  distinguished  zeal.  He  had  publicly  defend- 
ed Milo*s  act  of  killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim  which  he  maintained  to 
be  universally  true — that  *'  those  who  live  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without  a  trial.**  The 
reason  of  the  case  was  applicable  to  Caesar,  whose  power  had  placed 
him  atx>ve  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way  of  punishing  him  but 
by  assassination.  This  therefore,  was  Brutus's  motive ;  and  Antony 
did  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  acted  from  principle  ;  that  the  rest  from  private  malice  rose  up 
against  the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant. 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  a  family  not  less  honourable 
or  ancient,  nor  less  zealous  for  the  public  liberty  than  that  of  Brutus. 
The  old  writers  assign  several  frivolous  reasons  of  disgust,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  his  killing  Cesar.  But  we  find  the  true  motives  in  his  temper 
and  principles :  for  his  nature  was  singularly  impetuous  and  violent, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  much  more  of  subjection,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory,  virtue,  and  liberty  :  it  was  from  these  qualities  that 
Cxsar  apprehended  his  danger ;  and  when  admonished  to  beware  of 
Antony  and  Uolabella,  used  to  say,  that  <'  it  was  not  the  gay,  the  curl- 
ed, and  the  jovial  whom  he  had  cause  to  fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the 
pale,  and  the  lean,**  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  Decimus  Brutus 
and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had  both  been  constantly  devoted  to  C»sar, 
and  were  singularly  favoured,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by  him  in  all  - 
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he  had  advanced  himself  to  a  height  of  power  which  no 
conqueror  had  ever  attaiaed  before.     To  raise  this  mighty 


his  wars.  Decimus  was  of  the  same  family  with  his  namesake  Marcus, 
and  Cssar,  as  if  jealous  of  a  name  that  inspired  aversion  to  kings,  was 
particularly  solicitous  to  gain  them  both  to  his  interest,  and  seemed  to 
have  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  Decimus,  who  embraced  his  friendship, 
,  and  accepted  all  his  fovours.  He  was  brave,  generous,  magnificeat, 
and  lived  with  great  splendour  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and,  after  Cesar's  death,  spent  about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money  in  maintaining  an  army 
against  Antony. 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  bat  was  wholly  a  new  man,  and 
,a  creature  of  the  power  of  Cssar,  who  advanced  him  through  all  the 
honours  of  the  state  to  the  consulship.  As  the  historians  have  not  sug;* 
gested  any  reason  that  should  move  either  him  or  Decimus,  to  the  re- 
solution of  killing  a  man  to  whom  they  were  infinitely  obliged,  we  may 
reasonably  impute  it,  as  Cicero  does,  <<  to  a  superior  love  of  their  coun« 
try,  which  made  them  prefer  the  liberty  of  Rome  to  the  friendship  of 
any  man,  and  choose  rather  to  be  the  destroyers  than  the  partners  of  a 
tyranny." 

,  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  young  men  of  noble  blood,  eager 
Xq  revenge  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  families,  and  men  obscure  and 
.UQknown  to  the  public.  It  was  agreed  by  them  all,  in  council,  to  exe- 
cute their  design  in  the  senate,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March  :  they  knew  that  the  senate  would  appUud 
it  when  done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion*  They  took  it  also 
for  granted  that  the  city  would  be  generally  on  their  side.  The  only 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  which  they  were  much  divi- 
ded, was  whether  they  should  not  kill  Antony  and  Lepidus  together 
with  Cscsar,  especially  Antony,  the  most  ambitious  of  the  two,  and  the 
most  likely  to  create  fresh  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  Cassius,  with 
t  majority  of  the  company,  was  for  killing  him :  but  the  two  Brutuses 
alleged,  *<  that  to  shed  more  blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace 
their  cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of  cruelty,  and  of  act- 
ing, not  so  much  to  free  the  city,  as  to  get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their 
own  hands."  This  lenity  proved  their  ruin,  and,  by  leaving  their  work 
imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  to  have  given 
warning  of  Csesar*s  death,  which  having  been  forged  by  some,  and 
credulously  believed  by  others,  were  copied  as  usual  by  all,  to  strike 
the  imap;i  nation  of  their  readers,  and  raise  an  awful  attention  to  an 
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fabric,  he  had  made  more  desolation  in  the  world,  than  any 
man,  Bonaparte  excepted,  that  ever  lived.  He  used  to  say, 
that  his  conquests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  lives ;  and  if  we  add  the  civil  wars  to  the 
account,  they  could  not  cost  the  republic  much  less,  in  the 
more  valuable  blood  of  its  best  citizens :  yet,  when  through 
a  perpetual  course  of  faction,  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter, 
he  had  made  his  way  at  last  to  the  empire,  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  quiet  possession  of  it  above  five  months. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noUe  quality  that 
could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in 
society :  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  pro- 
vident in  council,  fearless  in  action,  and  executing  what  he 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity:  generous  beyond 
measure  to  hb  friends,  placable  to  his  enemies,  and  for  parts, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  man.  He 
spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought,  and  if  he 


event  in  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  interested.    Cicero  has 
related  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  *'  that  as  Caesar  was  sa- 
crificing, a  little  before  his  death,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  ia 
his  triumphal  robes  and  golden  chair,  the  victim,  which  was  a  fat  ox, 
was  found  to  be  without  a  heart.    On  the  next  day  he  sacrificed  agajn, 
in  hopes  to  find  the  entrails  more  propitious,  but  the  liver  of  the  bullock 
appeared  to  want  its  head,  which  was  reckoned  also  among  the  direful 
omens.    These  cases  of  victims,  sometimes  without  a  heart,  or  a  liver, 
gave  rise  to  a  curious  question,  how  to  account  for  the  cause  of  so' 
strange  a  phenomenon.   The  most  probable  solution  i8»  that  if  the  facts 
be  truly  represented,  they  were  contrived  by  Ca&sar's  friends,  and  the 
heart  conveyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to  give  them  a  better  pretence 
of  enforcing  their  admonitions,  and  putting  Caesar  upon  his  guard 
against  dangers  which  they  realty  apprehended,  from  quite  diflferent 
causes  than  the  pretended  denunciations  of  the  gods.    In  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassius  appeared,  according  to  cus« 
torn,  in  the  forum,  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  where,  though  they 
had  daggers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same  calmness  as 
if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds,  ^U  the  news  of  Ciesar's  coming 
out  to  the  senate  called  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
in  the  tragical  act.    This  they  executed  at  last  with  such  resolution, 
that  through  their  eagerness  to  stab  Ciesar,  they  even  wooaded  one 
another. 
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luid  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  have  rivaUed  Cicero. 
Nor  was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning.  He 
was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever 
fbnnd;  and,  from  his  love  of  talents,*  would  readily  pardon 
those  who  had  employed  them  agsunst  himself:  rightly  judg* 
ing,  that  by  making  such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw 
praises  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure,  which 
he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess :  yet  the 
$rst  was  always  predominant,  and  to  it  he  could  easily  sacri- 
fice all  the  charms  of  the  other,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from 
toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For  he 
diought  Tyranny  the  greatest  of  goddesses,  and  had  fre* 
quendy  in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed 
the  image  of  his  soul,  that  ^^  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to » 
be  violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reign- 
mg.''  This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the 
scheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his  early  youth  ;  so  that  he 
csime  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subversion  of  the 
republic*  He  used  to  say,  ^^  that  there  were  two  things  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  and  to  support  power,  soldiers  and  money, 
wluch*yet  depended  mutually  on  each  other:  with  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted 
money :  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in  plunder- 
ing both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither  prince,  state,  tem- 
^,  nor  even  private  persons,  who  were  known  to  possess  any 
share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would  necessarily  have 
made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome ;  but  disdaining 
a  private  condition,  he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  him^. 
sdf  a  monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part,  his  usual  prudence 
seemed  to  fail  him ;  as  if  the  height  to  which  he  had  ascend- 
ed had  turned  his  head  and  made  him  giddy :  for,  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  his  power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and 
as  men  shorten  life  by  living  too  fast,  so  by  an  intemperance 
in  reigning,  he  brought  his  career  to  a  violent  end.  ^ 

It  was  a  common  question  after  his  death,  and  proposed 
as  a  problem  by  Livy,  whether  it  was  of  service  to  the  re- 
public that  he  had  ever  been  born.    The  question  did  not 
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turn  on  the  simple  merit  of  his  acts,  but  on  their  tccidimrf 
effects,  particularly  their  production  of  the  settlement  under 
Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of  that  government,  both  of  which 
were  the  consequences  of  his  tjnranny.  Suetonius,  upon  bahm^ 
cing  the  exact  sum  of  bis  virtues  and  vices,  declares  him  on 
the  whole  "  to  have'been  jusdy  tilled."  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  sense  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
disinterested  men  in  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  atiy  dispute  was, 
whether  it  ought  to  have  been  committed  by  those  who  were 
the  leaders  in  it :  some  of  whom  owed  their  Kves  to  Gseser, 
and  others  had  been  loaded  by  him  with  honours,  to  a  degree 
that  helped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against  the  act  and 
its  author,  particularly  M.  Brutus,  who  was  the  most  cherisb- 
'ed  by  him  of  them  all,  and  who  was  left  by  his  will  the  se- 
cond heir  of  his  estate.  Caesar's  friends  charged  them  with 
base  ingratitude  for  killing  their  benefactor,  and  abusing  die 
power  which  he  had  given  to  the  destruction  of  the  giver. 
The  other  side  extolled  the  greater  virtue  of  the  individoais, 
for  not  being  diverted  by  private  considerations  from  doing 
an  act  of  public  benefit. 

Some  of  Caesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  8md  Hirttus, 
advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing  guard  of  preetorian 
troops  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  alleging,  that  a>  power 
acquired  by  arms  must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms: 
but  his  common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by 
treachery  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it.  He  used  tt>  laugh 
at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  and  to  say 
in  contempt  of  him,  that  *'  he  did  not  know  his  letters.*'  Biit 
Sylla  had  learned  to  resign  his  gualtis  and  his  government  to« 
gedier ;  whereas  Caesar,  by  dismissing  die  one  and>  retaining 
the  other,  committed  a  dangerous  fault  in  politics ;  for  he 
strengtiiened  the  popular  odium,  and  consequentiy  his  o^M 
danger,  while  he  weakened  his  defence. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  administration. 
The  most  considerable,  as  well  as  the  most  useftil  of  then, 
was  that  no  Praetor  should  hold  any  province  more  th»i  ode 
year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  two.    C«sar  knew,  by  expe* 
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ri^nce,  that  the  prdons^oa  af  these  extnordviaiy  com- 
manflsi  and  the  habit  of  niUog  kingdoms,  was  the  readiest 
-way,  not  only  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  the  laws^  but  to  give 
a  man  the  power  to  subvert  them ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
by  this  law  to  prevent  «any  other  man  from  doing  what  he 
himself  bad  dcme,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  from  the 
attempts  of  all  invaders. 

The  assassination  of  Cssar,  which  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
patrician  par^,  threw  the  people  of  Rome  info  extreme  con- 
fnaion,  and  roused  their  fuiy  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  coo* 
spiratorsy  having  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
passed  into  Macedonia,  and  collected  an  army.  His  nephew 
tQctavius,  and  his  friend  Mark  Antony,  stood  forward  as 
the  avengers  of  his  death*.  The  battle  of  Philippi  decided 
the  pont^t*  The  conspirators  were  defeated*  Brutus  and 
Casaiius  perished.  Octavius,.  Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed 
■a  aecond  triumvirate^  and  the  latter  being  set  aside,  the  two 
Ibrmer  divided  between  them  the  supreme  power.  Antony 
govicmed  the  eastern,  and  Octavius  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  The  naval  engagement  of  Actium  den> 
cided  the  differences  that  arose  between  them.  Mark  An- 
tony being  defeated,  fled  into  Egypt,  where  both  he  and 
Cleopatra  £dl  by  their  own  hands.  By  the  death  of  Cleopa- 
tra the  illustrious  race  of  the  Ptolemies  became  extinct,  and 
£gypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  From  that  period, 
Octavius,  being  left  without  either  associates  or  rival,  was 
bpBoured  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  reigned  sole  sove- 
stiga  of  the  Roman  world. 

Rome  had,  at  this  period,  arrived  at  the  height  of  her 
power  and  glory.  Her  military  system,  which  enabled  h^ 
to  make  so  brilUant  a  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  natu- 
rally e»citea  our  curiosity,  and  attracts  our  attention, 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  was  in  theory  and 
piaciiee  eon^iletely  military.  Rome  might  have  been  consi-r 
dered  as  a  canq>,  for  all  her  citizims  were  soldiers.  Every  Ro- 
maic cotiaen,  wiiJi  a  few  ezceptiona,  before  he  attained  to  the 
a^  of  f(Nrt]^six^  waaoUiged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  cavalry ^ 
or  ssxteen  i^  the  infantry.  In  case  of  any  pressing  daqger, 
the  time  of  military  service  began  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
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9nd  a  citiEen  could  not  be  admitted'as  a  candidate  for  any  of 
the  offices  of  the  state,  till  he  had  served  ten  campaigns. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  Rome,  the  use  of  arms  was  whoOy 
restricted  to  tho3e  classes  of  citizens  who  had  property  to  de- 
fend. *  The  requisite  qualification  for  a  Roman  soldier  was 
the  possession  of  valuables  to  the  amount  of  about  £A0  sterr 
ling,  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  early  period.  The  sol- 
dier, as  he  served  without  pay,  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  providing  for  his  own  maintenimce,  at  the  time  ths^  he  de- 
fended his  property  and  his  country.  At  the  siege  of  Veii 
A.  U.  C.  349,  which,  cbntinuing  the  long  space  of  ten  yeaxs, 
imposed  great  hardships  on  soldiers  thus  unprovided  for  by 
the  state,  a  regular  pay  was  first  established.  The  Rommi 
soldiers,  however,  like  those  of  all  ancient  nations,  depended, 
chiefly  on  plunder  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Numerous 
instances  also  shew  that  their  emoluments  arising  from  im- 
mense donatives  amounted  to  more  than  their  regular  pay ; 
and,  consequendy^  that  the  profits  of  a  military  life  were,  m 
every  respect,  irregular  and  indeterminate,  but  generally  very 
considerable.  In  propels  of  time,  war  was  improved  into  wa 
art,  and  converted  into  a  trade.  The  qualification  of  pror 
perty  began  to  be  disregarded.  Caius  Marius  was  the  fiorat 
of  the  Roman  consuls  who  indiscriminately  admitted  the 
rabble  of  Italy  into  the  legions.  His  example  was  followed 
by  other  commanders,  and  the  legal  qualifications  being  dis- 
regarded in  the  choice  of  soldiers,  the  personal  requisites  of 
age,  strength,  and  stature  vere  alone  sought  after.  The  le- 
gions, when  recruited  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  con- 
sisting of  men  of  different  nations,  were  considered  as  com- 
posed of  Roman  citizens.  That  distinction,  when  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  legal  qualification,  being  converted  into  s^ 
honourable  recompense,  every  legionary  soldier  became,  by 
virtue  of  his  enrolment,  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

The  number  of  soldiers  of  which  the  Roman  legion  wajt 
composed  varied  at  different  periods.  Under  the  emperors, 
it  consisted  of  six  thousand  ope  hundred  infantry,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  cavalry.  The  defensive  arms  of  the 
Je^on  of  Infantry  consisted  of  a  helmet  with  a  loffty  crest, 
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a  breast-plate,  or  a  coat  of  mdl,  greaves  on  their  Tegs^  and  a 
buckler  on  their  left  arm.  The  buckler  was  concave,  and  of 
(]||oagform,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  m 
breadth,  made  of  light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and 
guarded  with  plates  of  iron  or  brass.  The  offensive  arms 
were  the  spear,  &e  piliim,  and  the  sword.  The  pilum  was  a 
ponderous  javdin  about  six  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a 
massive  "triangular  point  of  steel.  When  this  formidable 
weapon  was  thrown  by  a  skilful  hand,  no  shield  or  corslet 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  stroke,  and  no  cavalry  durst 
approach  within  its  re^ch.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  soldier 
had  darted  his  piliim,  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  on  the 
enemy.  The  sword,  having  a  double  edge  and  a  sharp  point, 
was  equally  formed  for  striking  or  pushing,  but  the  soldier 
was  instructed  to  pfrcfer  the  latter  method.  The  defensive 
arms  of  the  Roman  cavalry  were  the  helmet,  the  oblong 
shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  The  javelin  and  the 
long  broad-sword  were  the  principal  offensive  weapons.  The 
cavalry  of  the  republic  was  composed  of  the  noble  youth  of 
%ome  and  Italy,  who  peiformed  their  military  services  on 
horseback  ;  and,  in  expectation  of  advancement  to  the  public 
offices  and' honours  of  the  state,  recommended  themselves  by 
deeds  of  valour  to  the  future  suffrages  of  the  citizens.  The 
camp  of  a  Roman  legion  was  a  regular  fortification,  exacdy 
quadrangular,  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  a  high  rampart, 
and  a  strong  palisa^.  AU  these  were  made  by  the  soldiers. 
TTie  Roman  legionaries  were  as  well  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
spade  and  the  pick-axe,  as  to  that  of  the  sword  and  the  pilum. 
instances  of  extraordinary  works  of  this  kind  are  met  with 
in  Roman  history^  particularly  the  wall  nineteen  miles  long, 
find  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  proportionable  ditch,  con- 
structed by  one  l^ion,  assisted  by  some  auxiliary  troops,  in 
one  of  Caesar's  expeditions*  against  the  Helvetii. 

The  laborious  exercises  to  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
perpetually  trained,  fitted  them  for  supporting  such  fatigues 


•  (yKBV,  Comng|i  4e  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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its  may  seem  astonishing  to  modern  effeminacy.  They  were 
diligently  taught  to  march,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  use 
every  kind  of  defensive  and  offensive  arms.  The  arms  ap- 
propriated to  this  imitation  of  war  werfe  of  double  the  weight 
of  ^ose  used  in  real  action.  On  a  march,  beside  their  arms, 
the  legionaries  were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  the 
instruments  of  fortification,  and  provisions  for  sevia'al  days. 
Under  this  cumbrous  weight  they  were  trsdned  to  march  near 
twenty  miles  in  the  space  of  six  hours.  On  the  appearance 
of  an  enem^,  they  instantly  deposited  their  bagjgage,  and  by 
rapid  evolutions  converted  the  columns  of  march  into  an  or« 
der  of  battle.  The  Roman  discipline  was  extremely  rigid. 
The  centurions  were  authorised  to  punish  with  blows,  the 
generals  to  punish  with  death.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
the  substantial  rewards  of  regular  pay,  occasional  donaidves^ 
and  a  stated  recompence  after  the  s^pointed  time  of  service, 
every  artifice  was  devised  to  influence  the  imagination,  excite 
enthusiastic  courage,  and  inspire  the  mind  of  the  soldier  with 
exalted  ideas  of  military  glory.  Every  thing  that  could 
strike  the  eye,  a;nd  fill  the  imagination  with  a  view  of  th^  ma- 
jesty of  Rome,  and  of  the  exploits  of  her  heroes,  was  pompous* 
ly  displayed.  The  painted  representations  of  captured  cities 
and  conquered  armies,  the  arms  and  spoils  of  vaaqutslied 
enemies,  the  military  bands  of  music,  the  general,  arrayed 
in  robes  of  purple  embroidered  in  gold,  and  exidted  on  a  tri- 
umphal car,  followed  by  the  victorious  army  morchiag  in  so- 
lemn procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  altogeter 
formed  a  spectacle  indescribably  magnificent  a^d  impressive*. 
But,  amidst  this  splendid  pomp,  ^  spectacle  Was  4ways  eoi^ 
hibited,  which  to  a  modem  reader  must  appear  an  iadiqinta^ 
hie  proof  of  Roman  barbarism.  A  train  of  illuatriQus  cap** 
tives,  kmgs  and  commanders,  in  phmns,  foUowingpthe  trif> 
iimphal  car  of  the  conqueror,  swelled  the  insulting  pride  of 
the  Roman  people.  These,  after  the  close  <rf  the  pompous 
procession,  were  put  to  a  cru^l  de^^h^  while  th^  midlil»die(^ 


•  Sec  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilias  ortr 
Perseus,  kin^f  of  Macedonia.    Pluiarc^  in  Vtta  P.  Emilii. 


/> 
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I        of  kaferior  wanriort,  who  had  fallen  into  the  Mime  calami* 
Ions  ctfcumatances,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

The  attiiri>er  of  the  Roman  legions  varied  in  different  pe- 
riods* The  peace  eatablishment  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines  consisted  of  diirty  legions,  amounting,^ with  their 
auxiliary  troops,  to  about  375^000  men.  The  naval  force  oi 
the  Roman  empire  seems  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  tenitorf.  Their  two  principal  fleets  were  station* 
ed  at  RaiVenna  and  Misenum :  the  former  commanding  the 
easton,  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Other  squadrons  also  guarded  the  soudiem  coasts  of  Gaul, 
tiie  British  channel,  and  the  Euxine.  Numerous  vessels 
were  ^likewbe  maintained  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  marine 
of  the  Romans^  coDisisting  only  of  gaUeys,  would  appear  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  naval  armaments  of 
modem  Europe  ;  but  as  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  had 
any  great  maritime  force,  the  Roman  marine  was  sufficient 
fcMC  every  useful  purpose.  A  modem  historian  considers 
450,OCX)  men  as  the  highest  computation  that  can  be  reasona- 
bly made  of  the.wbcde  military  and  naval  establishment  of 
the  empire. 

Previous  to  the  seige  of  Veii,  the  citizens  of  Rome  made 
war  at  their  own  private  expence  ;  but  a  regular  pay  being 
then  established,  a  public  fund  became  necessary,  and  a  tax 
was  levied  in  proportion  to  property.  This  must  have  fallen 
heavy  on  the  citizens  during  the  Punic  wars,,  when  the  Ita- 
lian states  paid  their  tribute  in  military  services,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  supported  the  expences  of  the  mighty  con- 
test with  Carthage.  But,  after  the  wealth  of  Syracuse,  of 
Carthage^  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Asia,  was  brought  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  the  citizens  wei^  delivered  from  taxation.  The 
tribulie  of  the  provinces  was  found  sufficient  to  defray  the 
public  expenditure  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  em- 
peror again  introduced  taxation,  which  increased  in  succesr 
sive  reigns,  and  at  last  became  intolerably  burdensome.  Mr. 
Gibbon  su]^oses  the  amount  of  the  Roman  revenue  to  be 
between  £  15,000,000  and  £  20,000,000  sterling. 
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•  The  celebrated  Roman  republic  was,  under  Aagual^^ 
changed  into  a  monarchy.  It  still  retuned  the  repirtdican 
offices,  dignities,  and  forms.  The  senate  still  existed^  and 
consuls  were  elected  as  usual.  The  title  of  Imperator,bythe 
moderns  translated  £mperor,  signified  nodiing  more  than  die 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of  the  republic* 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  was  limited  in  theory,  but 
despotic  in  reality.  Augustus,  who  was  a.  consummate  mas* 
ter  of  the  art  of  governing  mankind,  sensible  how  much  men 
are  attached  to  forms  and  names,  instead  of  abolishing  the 
republican  offices  and  dignities,  contrived  to  unite  most  of 
them  in  his  own  perscm"^.    He  was  careful  at  the  same  time 


•  The  provinces,  toog  opprtaed  by  the  ministers  of  the  republic, 
sigbed  for  the  goveniment  of  a  single  person.  The  people  of  Rome 
demanded  only  bread  and  public  shows,  and  were  supplied  with  both 
by  the  liberal  hand  of  Ajugustus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians  enjoyed 
the  present  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  suffered  not  the 
pleasing  dream  to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumul- 
tuous freedom. 

The  reformation  of  the  senate,  was  one  of  the  fiirst  steps  in  which 
Augustus  laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself  the  father  of  his 
country.  He  was  elected  censor,  and  expelled  a  few  members,  and 
persuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent  the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by 
a  yoluntary  retreat.  But  while  he  thus  restored  the  dignity,  he  de- 
stroyed the  independence,  of  the  senate. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Augustas  pro* 
Dounced  a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism,  and  disguis- 
ed his  ambition.  He  lamented,  yet  excused  his  past  conduct  Filial 
piety  had  required  at  his  hands  the  revenge  of  his  father's  murder. 
He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  duty  and  his  inclination.  He  so- 
lemnly restored  the  senate  and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights,'  and 
wished  only  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow^cttizenS)  and  to 
share  the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  bis  country. 

It  was  dangerous  to  irust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  to  seem  to  dis- 
trust it  was  still  more  dangerous.  Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments, 
the  answer  of  the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus ;  they  conjured  him  not  to  desert 
the  republic  which  he  had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance^  the  crafty 
tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  consented  to  receive 
the  government  of  \he  provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the  Ro« 
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to  reject  such  titles  as  were  displeasing ;  and  refused  that  of 
dictator,  which  had  appeared  so  odious  in  Sylla  and  Julius 


roan  arraies,  under  the  welUknown  names  of  proeonsol  and  tinperator. 
But  he  would  receive  them  only  for  ten  years. 

Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitotionf  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  an  authority 
almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  enemies,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
republic.  The  most  important  resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  ae- 
rioosly  debated  In  the  senate,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  Bat 
when  the  arms  of  the  legiona  were  carried  to  a  great  distance  frepn 
Italy,  the  generals  assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them  against  what* 
ever  people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged  most  advantageous 
for  the  public  service.  Such  was  the  power  over  the  soldiers,  and 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were  at  the  same  time  the  go- 
vernors, or  rather  monarcha  of  the  conquered  provinces,  united  the 
civil  with  the  military  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as  the 
finances)  aupi  exercised  both  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of  the 
state. 

Although  Augustus  considered  a  military  force  as  the  firmest  fbon- 
dation,  he  wisely  rejected  it  as  a  very  odious  instrument  of  government. 
It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  as  well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign 
under  the  venerable  names  of  ancient  magistracy^  and  artfully  to  col- 
lect in  his  own  person  all  the  scattered  rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With 
this  view,  he  permitted  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him,  for  life,  the 
power  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  offices,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  continued  to  all  his  successors.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to 
the  kings  of  Rome,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the  state.  They 
were  considered  as  the  supreme  guardians  of  law,  equity,  and  the 
public  peace.  Such  was  their  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  but,  whenever 
the  senate  empowered  the  first  magistrate  to  consult  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  raised  above  the  laws,  and  exercised,  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  a  tem|X)rary  despotism.  The  character  of  the  tri- 
bunes was.  In  every  respect,  diflerent  from  that  of  the  consuls.  Their 
force  was  suited  rather  for  opposition  than  for  action.  They  were  in- 
stituted to  defend  the  oppressed,  to  pardon  ofiences,  to  arraign  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  and-^  when  they  judged  it  necessary,  to  stop,  by 
a  single  word,  the  whole  machine  of  government.  But  when  the  con- 
sular and  tribunitian  powers  were  united,  ^hcn  they  were-  vested  for 
life  in  a  single  person,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was  at  the  same 
time  the  minister  of  the  senate,  and  the  rcpres^taiive  of  the'  Roman 
people^  it  was  impossible;  to  resist  the  exercise,  rior  was  it  easy  to  dc** 
fine  the  limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

VOL.  V.  [l5] 
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Csesar.  His  succesaors  imitated,  in  tfils  respect,  his  ex<- 
ample ;  and  die  Ttpublican  dignities  Bad  Ibrms  were  conti- 
nued to  the  last  period  of  Roman  power,  as  an  ostensible 
veil  for  despotism. 

The  tender  req^ct  of  Augustus  for  a  free  constitution 
which  he  had  destroyed,  can  only  be  explained  by  an  atten- 
tive  consideration  of  the  character  of  that  subtle  t3rrant.  A 
cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  disposition, 
prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  assume  the*niask 
of  hypocrisy,  which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.  With 
the  same  hand,  and  probably  with  the  same  temper,  he 
signed  the  proscription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna. 


To  these  accumulated  honours,  the  poKcy  of  Augustus  soon  added 
the  splendid,  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supretine  pontiff  and  of 
censor.  By  the  former,  he  acquired  the  management  of  the  reyg;ion» 
and  by  the  latter  a  legal  inspection  jdver  the  manners  and  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  emperors,  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  repub- 
lic, were  authorised  to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  discretion ;  to  de- 
clare peace  and  war ;  to  ratify  treaties  ;  and,  by  a  most  comprehensive 
clause,  they  were  empowered  to  execute  whatsoever  they  stMUld  judge 
advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  nftjesty  of  ifaiogs, 
private  or  public,  human  or  divine. 

When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  government  were  eom- 
mitted  to  the  imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth  languished  in  obscurity,  without  vigour,  and  almost 
without  business.  The  names  and  forms  of  the  ancient  administration 
were  preserved  by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious  cart.  The  fisual 
number  of  consuls,  prxtors,  and. tribunes,  were  annually  invested  with 
their  respective  ensigns  of  office,  and  continued  to  discharge  soipe  of 
their  least  important  functions. 

The  system  of  the  imperial  government^  as  it  was  instituted  by 
Augustas,  may  be  defined  an  absolute  monarchy,  disguised  by  the 
forms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Roman  world  sur- 
rounded their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their  irresistible 
strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves  the .  accountable  ministers 
of  the  senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and  obeyed. 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  all  the  offices  of  life,  the  emperors  aflfected  to  confound 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  and  malnUined  with  them  an  equal 
intercourse  of  visitf  and  eoteruioments.  Their  habit,  their  palace^ 
their  tables,  werv  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  senator. 
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HU  virtues,  imd  even  \m  vioe^,  were  artificftal  $  and  according 
to  the  various  dktatea  of  hk  kitertst,  he  was  at  first  the  ene- 
mji  and  at  last  the  £ather  of  the  Roman  woiid.  When  he 
framed  the  artful  system  of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  mo« 
deration  was  inspired  by  his  fears.  He  wished  to  deceive 
the  pec^le  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an 
imag^  of  civil  government. 

The  death  of  Julius  Cesar  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  The 
fidelity  of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority  against 
op^  rebellion,  but  their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his  per- 
son from  the  dagger  of  a  determined  republican.  C«sar  had 
provoked'  his  fate  as  much  by  the  ostentation  of  his  power, 
as  by  his  power  itself.  The  consul,  or  the  tribune,  might 
have  reigned  in  peface.  The  tide  of  king  had  armed  the 
Romans  ags^nst  his  life.  Augustus  was  sensible  that  man- 
kind is  governed  by  nasnes ;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  ex* 
pectaticm  that  the  senate  and  people  would  submit  to  sla* 
very,  provided  they  were  respectfully  assured  that  they  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate  and  ener* 
vated  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  pleasing  illusion ; 
or,  if  roused  to  seek  the  restoration  of  free  government,  they 
attacked  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow 
at  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
from  the  establishment  of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of 
Commodus,  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  government 
were  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  Excepting  one  short, 
though  violent  eruption  of  military  licence,  the  two  centuries 
from  Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  away  unstained  with 
civil  blood. 

The  annals  of  the  successive  emperors  exhibit  a  strong 
and  various  picture  of  human  nature.  In  their  conduct,  we 
may.  trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  Virtue,  the  most  ex-* 
alted  perfection,  and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  mankind  was 
most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would  without  hesitation 
name  that  which  elapsed  frcmi  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Commodos.    The  vaat  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance 
of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the 
firm,  but  gentle  hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose 
characters  and  authority  commanded  involuntary  respect. 
The  forms  of  the  civil  administration  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who 
delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  "were  pleased  with  con- 
sidering themselves  as  the  accountable  ministers  of  the  laws. 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  overpaid  by  the  im- 
mense reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success ;  by 
the  honest  pride  of  virtue ;  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of 
beholding  the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the  au- 
thors. But  they  must  often  have  recollected  the  instability 
of  a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a  single 
man,  and  the  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when 
some  licentious  youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse 
that  absolute  power  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  un- 
worthy successors  of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  acted,  have  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the 
furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel 
Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domi- 
tian,  are  condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During  four- 
score years,  (excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of 
Vespasian's  reign,)  Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitted 
tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the  re- 
public, and  was  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent 
that  arose  in  that  unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters,  the  slavery  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  accompanied  with  two  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the  other  by  their 
>!Xtensive  conquests,  which  rendered  their  condition  more 
completely  wretched  than  that  of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in 
any  other  age  or  country.  From  these  causes  were  derived 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  impossibili- 
ty of  escaping  from  the  band  of  the  oppressor. 

The  Romans,  though  oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  own  corruption,  and  of  military  violence,  for  a  long 
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"wliik  preserved  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  tiie  ideas  of  their 
free-born  ancestors.  From  Grecian  philosophy  diey  had  im- 
bibed the  justest  and  most  liberal  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  and  the  origin  of  civil  society.  The  history 
of  their  own  country  had  taught  them  to  rever^  a  free,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  a  victorious  commonwealth,  to  abhor  the  success- 
ful crimes  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  inwardly  to  despise 
their  t}'rants. 

The  subsequent  division  of  Europe  into  a  number  €^  in- 
dependent states  has  been  productive  of  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  liberty  of  mankind.  A  modem  tyrant  would 
soon  experiencsi  a  gentle  restraint  from  the  example  of  his 
equals,  the  dread  of  present  censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
and  the  apprehension  of  his  enemies.  The  object  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, escaping  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions, 
would  easily  obtsun  in  a  happier  climate  a  secure  refuge,  a 
new  fortune  adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint, 
and  perhaps  the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  ^ed  the  world ;  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world  became  a  safe  and  dreary 
prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave  of  imperial  despotism, 
whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  bis  gilded  chain  in  Rome, 
or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus, 
or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  expected  his  fate  in  silent 
despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly. 
On  eveiy  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea 
and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without  be- 
ing discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master. 
Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing 
except  the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  bar- 
barians, of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  depen- 
dent kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  other  military  governments, 
the  sovereign  power  was  at  last  usurped  by  the  soldiery. 
The  popular  assemblies  having  been  suppressed,  not  even  an 
ostensible  share  of  the  government  was  left  to  the  citizens. 
And  while  the  senate  was  made  use  of  only  as  an  engine  of 
state  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  imperial  despotism,  the  cm- 
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jptTom  themselves  were  no  more  than  instrumeiits  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  advanced  them  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  hurled  them  from  their  high  elevation,  accoxd* 
ing  as  they  thought  well  or  ill  of  their  conduct.  The  senate, 
overawed  by  the  soldiery,  was  glad  to  exercise  an  ostensible 
authority  in  ratifying  the  military  elections ;  and  the  ernpe* 
rors,  raised  by  the  legions,  or  the  praetorian  guards,  were 
sensible  that  their  standing  depended  on  their  favour  and 
support*. 

The  unbounded  licence  of  the  soldiery  did  not  appear  in  its 
full  exttmt,  and  wi^h  all  its  pernicious  consequences  till  after 
the  death  of  Commodus ;  when  the  conspirators  who  had 
terminated  the  life  of  the  tyrant,  appealed  to  the  praetorian 
guards  for  their  approbation  and  support,  in  the  elevation  of 
Pertinax  to  the  imperial  purple.  That  body,  now  sensible  of 
its  uncontroulable  authority  over  the  city,  assumed  the  sole 
disposal  of  the  empire.  Rome  then  exhibited  a  phsnome- 
non  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel.  Discontented  at 
their  own  choice  of  an  emperor,  who,  instead  of  encouraging 
licentiousness,  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  discipline,  the 
praetorian  soldiers  hurled  Pertinax  from  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  been  raised  by  their  power.  A  party  <^  3O0 
or  400  of  the  most  desperate  among  them,  marched  to  the 
imperial  palace,  assassinated  the  virtuous  emperor,  placed 
his  head  on  a  lance,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  their 
camp.  This  military  corps  now  possessing  an  uncontroula- 
ble power,  and  proceeding  to  an  excess  of  licence  unexam- 


•  It  has  been  calculated  by  politicians,  that  no  state,  without  being  soon 
exhausted,  can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  its  members  in  arms 
and  idleness.  But  the  advantages  of  military  science  and  discipline  can- 
not be  exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  soldiers  are  united  into  one 
body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul.  There  is  no  superiority  of  natural  strength 
C|^  acquired  skill  which  could  enable  one  man  to  keep  in  constant  subjec- 
tion one  hundred  of  his  fellow  creatures :  but  an  hundred  thousand  well 
disciplined  soldiers  will  command  with  despotic  sway  ten  millions  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  body  of  t^i  or  fifteen  thousand  guards*  will  strike  terror  into 
the  most  Duraeroas  populace  that  ever  crowded^he  streets  of  an  immense 
capital.  Th*  praetorian  guards  scarcely  amounted  to  the  last  mentioned 
number.  They  were  always  necessary,  but  ofUn  fats^  to  the  throne  of 
despotism. 
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l^d  in  ^  annals  af  nations,  exposed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Rofloan  world  to  sale  by  public  auction.  Didius  Julianusi  a 
wealthy  senator,  and  Sulspicianus,  father-in-law  of  Perlinax, 
bid  i^ainst  each  other.  Julianus  was  the  highest  bidder, 
and  purchased  the  blood-stained  robes  of  imperial  majesty, 
by  a  dcmatiye  of  upw£»*ds  of  jC^OO  sterling  to  each  soldier*. 
The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly  thrown  open.  The 
purchaser  was  declared  emperor.  The  soldiers,  placing  him 
in  the  middle  of  their  ranks,  in  close  order  of  batde,  con* 
ducted  him  through  the  streets. of  Rome.  The  senate  was 
commanded  to  assemble,  and  the  senate-house  being  filled 
with  armed  soldiers,  the  election  was  immediately  con* 
firmed. 

But  although  the  praetorian  guards  had  sold  the  empire, 
the  legions  in  the  different  provinces  refused  to  ratify  the  in- 
famous contract.  In  Britain,  Clodius  Albinus,  in  Syria,  Pis- 
cennius  Niger,  and  in  Ill3nricum,  Septimus  Severus,  a  native 
c^  Africa,  were,  by  their  respective  armies,  proclaimed  em- 
perors. All  men  of  abilities,  and  esteemed  by  the  soldiers, 
they,  on  this  important  occasion,  omitted  no  measures  that 
could  further  conciliate  their  affection.  Severus,  assembling 
his  troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  insolence  of 
the  pnetorian  guards,  and  animated  the  legions  to  avenge  the 
insult  offered  to  Rome  and  her  victorious  armies ;  and  at 
the  same  time  promised  to  each  soldier,  what  he  called  not 
a  bribe,  but  an  Honourable  donative  of  about  £  400  sterling, 
double  the  sum  for  which,  the  praetorians  *had  sold  the  em- 
pire. Such  an  offer  was  irresistible :  he  was  instantly  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  saluted  by  the  title  of  Augustus. 

In  the  gradual  ascent  of  Severus  from  an  obscure  station, 
his  daring  ambition  had  never  been  diverted  from  its  steady 
course  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity.  On  this  important  oc- 
casion, he  acted  with  all  the  vigour  of  decided  character.  He 
immediately  began  his  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
towards  Rome ;  and,  having  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  in 
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view,  cheerfully  sustained  all  the  hardships  of  the  meanest 
soldier.  The  distance  was  about  800  miles,  which  he  march- 
ed on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his  warlike 
columns.  On  his  approach  towards  Rome,  he  made  an  of- 
fer of  pardon  to  the  praetorian  guards,  on  condition  that  they 
should  abandon  their  emperof ,  and  give  up  the  murderers  of 
Pertinax.  These  licentious  soldiers  gladly  complied  widi 
such  easy  terms.  They  immediately  seized  their  comrades 
who  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  signified  to  the  senate 
that  they  no  longer  supported  the  cause  of  Julianus.  That 
assembly  immediately  pronounced  a  sentence  of  depositioo 
and  death  against  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  acknowledged 
Severus  as  lawful  emperor.  Julianus  was  then  beheaded  as 
a  common  criminal,  after  having,  through  an  ambitious  infa- 
tuation, employed  his  immense  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
an  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty-six  days.  Seve- 
rus immediately  advanced  to  Rome,  and  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  attained  the  highest  object  of  human 
ambition  without  drawing  his  sword.  His  two  rivals,  Albi- 
nus  in  the  west,  and  Niger  in  the  east,  were  still  in  arms. — 
The  emperor  made  but  a  short  stay  in  Rome  before  he  set 
out  on  his  rtarch  against  Niger.  This  expedition  being  suc- 
cessfully terminated,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Albinus. — 
A  single  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire*.  The  con- 
test between  the  British  and  the  lUyrian  legions  was  long  and 
doubtful :  the  personal  bravery  of  the  em{>eror  turned  the 


*  The  Roman  sol4iers,  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  combated  in  this  do- 
mestic war  only  for  the  choice  of  masters.  Under  the  standard  of  a  popu- 
lar candidate  for  empire,  a  few  enlisted  from  affection,  some  from  fear, 
many  from  interest,  none  from  principle.  The  leg^ions,  uninflamed  by  party 
zeal,  were  allured  into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more  liberal 
promises.  A  defeat,  by  disabling^  the  chief  from  the  performance  of  his 
engagements,  dissolved  the  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers.  It  was 
of  little  moment  to  the  provinces  under  whose  name  they  were  oppressed 
or  governed.  They  were  driven  by  the  impulsion  of  the  present  power, 
and  as  soon  as  that  power  yielded  to  a  superior  force,  they  hastened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  In  the  vast  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  there  were  few  fortified  cities  capable  of  protecting  a  routed 
army. 
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scs^e,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Albinus  was  after- 
wards taken  and  put  to  death,  a  fate  which  Niger  had  akea- 
dy  uod^rgone,  and  Severus,  without  a  competitor,  was  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  praetorian  guards  owed  their  institution  to  Augustus. 
Their  original  nuniher*was  about  9000.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  double  pay  and  superior  privileges.  At  first  only 
three  cohorts  were  stationed  in  {lome,  and  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Tiberius,  under  pretence 
of  improving  their  discipline,  but  most  probably  in  order  to 
overawe  the  capital,  assembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  permanent 
and  strongly  fortified  camp.  Vitellius  increased  them  to 
1 6,000,  which  was  afterwards,  generally,  their  number.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  at  first  so  necessary, 
afterWards  so  dangerous,  to  imperial  despotism.  Conscious 
that  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was 
in  their  power,  they  had,  3ince  the  accession  of  Claudius,  ex- 
acted from  every  emperor  a  libera)  donative.  Marcus  Aure? 
lius,  with  his  colleague,  Lucius  Venis,  gave  ;^160  to  each  sol- 
dier; and  Adrian  complained,  that  the  promotion  of  a  Ctesair 
had  cost  him  £^j50QfiOO  sterling.  This  military  corps  was 
cashiered  by  Severus ;  but  he  re-established  the  institution  on 
a  new  model,  and  increased  it  to  four  times  the  former  num- 
ber. A  new  body  of  praetorian  guards,  consisting  of  above 
50,000  men,  was  formed  of  soldiers  chosen  for  valour, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  draughted  from  all  the  legions  of  the 
empire.  This  formidable  force,  which  was  to  be  constantly 
recruited  in  the  same  manner,  was  thought  sufficient  to  crush 
every  attempt  at  rebellion  among  the  Romans,  and  to  deter 
the  legionary  commanders  from  erecting  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, Roman  history,  however,  proves  tiie  latter  supposition 
to  have  been  ill  founded.  The  command  of  this  corps  now 
became  the  most  important  office  of  the  empire.  The  prae- 
torian prefect,  who  was  formerly  a  mere  military  ofiicer,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances  and  of  the  law.  In  every 
department  of  the  adminiatration,  he  represented  the  person, 
and  exercised  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

In  the, reign  of  Severus,  the  in^perial  government  of  Rome 
degenerated  into  an  undisguised  military  despotisip.    Setting 
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aside  even  the  ostensible  authority  of  the  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  respected,  he  assumed  the  style  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  exercised  without  dis- 
guise the  legislative  and  executive  power.  His  government 
was  strict,  but  characterized  by  attention  and  discernment ; 
although  a  tyrant  to  the  senate,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  generally  favoured  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Many 
cities  owed  to  him  their  prosperity,  and  by  public  monu- 
ments attested  their  gratitude.  He  revived  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  name^  and  carried  his  victorious  arn^s  as  far  as  Se- 
leucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy.  From  the  east  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
west,  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  penetrating  almost  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  reduced  the  fierce  Caledo- 
nians to  a  temporary  submission.  He  died  at  York  in  the 
year  two  hundred  and  eleven,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  successful  reign. 
Severus  could  justly  boast,  that,  having  received  the  empire 
involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left  it  triumphant 
over  every  enemy,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  universal  peace. 
^  Salutary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmness,  had,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Severus,  corrected  a  multitude  of  abuses ;  but 
gratitude,  misguided  policy,  or  perhaps  necessity,  induced 
him  to  relax  the  nerves  of  military  discipline.  He  also  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  legions  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times.  His  profuse  liberality,  which  taught  them  first  to  ex- 
pect, and  then  to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives  on  every 
occasion  of  public  festivity  or  danger,  gave  rise  to  various 
discontents,  while  the  relaxation  of  discipline  rendered  them 
averse  to  subordination. 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  A.  D.  211,  to  the  elevation  of 
Decius,  A.  D.  249,  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world 
perished  by  violence.  .In  the  short  space  of  thirty-eight 
years,  no  less  than  twelve  emperors  successively  fell  by  se- 
cret conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  Geta  was  murdered  by 
his  brother,  Caracalla  by  the  praetorian  guards,  who  elevated 
their  prefect  Macrinus  to  the  imperial  purple.  This  emperor 
fell  by  the  sword  of  rebellion.  The  vicious  Elagabalus  was 
massacred  by  the  praetorian  guards,  and  Alexander,  whose 
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whole  reign  wais  spent  id  continual  struggles  ag^nst  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  age,  and  in  unavailing  efforts  for  the  restoration 
of  military  discipline,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Maximin, 
originally  a  Thracian  peasant,  afterwards  a  soldier,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  was  by  the  army  raised 
to  the  purple,  and  afterwards  murdered  in  his  tent.  The 
two  Gordians,  father  and  son,  perished ,  in  civil  contest. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  seized  in  the  imperial  palace  by 
the  praetorian  guards,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  third  Gordian  was  in- 
vested by  the  populace  with  the  purple  at  Rome,  and  his  au* 
thority  confirmed  by  the  army,  and  afterwards  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  Philip,  the  praetorian  prefect.  Philip, 
an  Arab  by  birth,  and  originally  a  robber  by  profession, 
having  by  his  courage  and  conduct  risen  to  the  rank  of  prae- 
torian prefect,  was  by  his  licentious  band  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  world,  and  in  his  turn  fell  in  a  revolt  of  the 
legions  of  Maesia.  Decius,  the  leader  of  this  revolt,  was  im- 
mediately universally  acknowledged  emperor*.  The  exalta- 
tion and  dowhfal  of  those  monarchs  of  the.  Roman  world 
serves  to  blacken  the  page  of  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  tur- 
bulent despotism  and  anarchy  of  the  Roman  state.  The  em- 
peror was  only  the  first  officer  of  a  military  government,  and 
elected  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  soldiery.  Events  o£ 
a  different  nature,  and  of  greater  national  importance,  be- 
gan, in  the  reign  of  Decius,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people. 

The  northern  nations,  whose  invasions  were  long  formida- 
ble, and  at  last  fatal  to  Rome,  now  commenced  those  in- 
roads, which,  during  more  than  two  centuries,  gave  almost 
constant  employment  to  her  arms,  and  finally  subverted  her 
power.  Rome  had  twice  before  been  endangered  by  the  fe- 
rocious attacks  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  vast  countries 
situated  beyond  the  Danube.  The  formidable  invasion  of 
the  Cimbri  had  been  repelled  by  the  consul  Marius ;  and  the 
war  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  who  inhabited  Bava- 
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ria  and  Austria^  had  beeh  successfully  tenninatcd  by  Mar- 
feus  Aurelms.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  em- 
perors had  always  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  constantly  stationed  a  number  of  legions  an 
the  Illyrtan  frontier,  which  extended  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  reign  of  Dc*- 
cius,  the  Goths,  who  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  subversion  of  the  empire,  began  to  be  noticed  in  Ro- 
man history.  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  people  is  buried 
in  obscuri^  ;  by  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  in  two 
^and  divisions,  one  spreading  itself  over  Germany,  said  the 
other  settling  in  Scandinavia,  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Christian  era;  others  content  themselves  with  tracing  them 
to  the  latter  country,  without  seeking  a  remoter  antiqaity  or 
a  more  distant  origin. 

From  the  Christian  era  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the 
Ooths  were  established  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  and 
westward,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  were  seated  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Vandals.  During  the  interval  which 
'elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  M«  Aurelius  and  Alexander 
•Severus,  they  had  advanced  further  south,  and,  being  joined 
by  numerous  adventurers  from  the  nations  of  the  same  savage 
origin,  and  their  force  increased  by  the  accession  of  various 
harbarian  tribes,  they  advanced  into  the  Ukraine,  and  took 
possession  of  that  fertile  country.  They  seated  themselves 
soon  after  in  Dacia,  and  even  passed  over  the  Danube,  took 
Philopopolis  by  storm,  and  massacred  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  emperor  Decius  marched  against  those  formidable  in- 
vaders, and,  after  gaining  many  signal  advantages,  was  with 
his  iBon  sfadn  in  battle.  Gallus,  his  successor,  piu-chased  a 
•peace  from  die  victorious  Goths,  by  leaving  in  their  hands  die 
booty  and  the  prisoners  diey  had  taken,  and  engaging  to  pay 
them  an  annual  tribute*  This  ignominious  treaty,  however, 
far  from  assuring  peace  to  the  empire,  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  new  invaders,  who  spread  devastation  throughout 
the  Ill3rrian  provinces.  These  being  repelled  by  Emilianus, 
governor  of  Pannonia  and  Msesia,  the  fortunate  general  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.    Gallus,  advancing  against 
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liin,  wa6  ^tkaadoned  by  bis  forcea  amd  bUud,  together  with 
VoluBianus  his  son.  Theeenate  ratified  the  election  of  Emi- 
iianus ;  bat,  in  less  than  fom:  months.^  the  scddiers  who  had 
msed  him  to  the  purple  imbrued  their  hands  in  his  blood. 
Valerian,  an  officer  of  singular  merits  was  next  elected  em- 
feror.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  prosperous,  and  hia 
virtues  .promised  the  restoration  of  Roman  glory.  But  hav* 
ing  undertaken  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, he  had  the  misfortune  to  he  made  prisoner,  and  ended 
his  daiys  in  captivity. 

The  succeeding  reign  of  GaUienus  was  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate* Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  devastated  Syria,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The  Goths,  the  Franksi 
and  the  Alc^ianni  harassed  with  repeated  invasions  the  whole 
length  of  the  Roman  frontier,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  moutk 
of  the  Rhine.  The  Goths,  with  their  fleets  composed  oi  small 
vessels  carry  ing  from  twenty-five  to  ^irty  men,  ravaged  not 
only  the  countries  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  £uxine,  but 
spread  devastation  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Ail 
At  large  and  opulent  cities  of  those  countries  were  plunder- 
ed. The  spoil  was  immense,  and  die  number  of  captives 
considerable.  The  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  relates  the  events  of  three  of  these  naval  inva- 
sions ;  in  the  last  of  which,  Athens,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
muses,  was  sacked,  and  the  famous  temple  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  was  involved  in  the 
general  scene  of  destruction.  While  the  Goths  were  ravaging 
the  east,  similar  troubles  agitated  the  west.  The  Franks,^ 
bursting  out  from  their  morasses  near  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  passed  that  ancient  barrier  of  the  Roman  empire,  ra- 
vaged Gaul,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  having  carried  terror 
and  devastation  through  Spain,  extended  their  destructive 
inroads  to  Afriea.  The  Alemanni,  a  nation  iidiabiting  the 
central  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  sanie  time  made  dreadful 
incursions  into  Italy,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  and  dis- 
played their  victorious  banners  almost  within  sight  of  Rome. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  were  then  occupied  in  the  east 
agai«ifttthe  Persians,  and  in  the  west  against  the  Franks ;  and 
Italy  was  left  almost  defenceless. 
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Civil  war,  as  well  as  foreign  invasion,  convulsed  the  em* 
pire  during  this  calamitous  reign.  No  less  than  nineteen 
usurpers,  in  different  provinces,  erected  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  assumed  the  imperial  dignity.  Of  these,  Tetricus 
alone  was  a  senator,  and  Piso  a  patrician.  Most  of  the  others, 
having  originally  been  peasants,  enlisted  into  the  legions  as 
private  soldiers,  and  had  been  promoted  by  their  valour  to 
military  command.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  sanguin- 
ary contests,  the  temporary  successes,  and  the  uniform  fate  of 
those  various  pretenders  to  empire.  Every  one  of  them  died 
a  violent  death.  No  sooner  were  they  invested  with  the 
bloody  purple,  than  they  found  themselves  compassed  with 
the  threefold  dangers  of  secret  conspiracy,  military  sedition, 
and  civil  war.  They  stood  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
perished  after  a  short  period  of  splendid  trouble  and  miser- 
able anxiety.  During  this  period  of  universal  confusion,  the 
transitions  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne 
to  the  grave,  were  rapid  and  almost  certain  consequences  of 
the  possession  of  empire. 

The  elevation  and  downfal  pf  these  transitory  monarchs, 
individually  considered,  is  of  little  moment  in  national  his-  * 
tory ;  but  the  i|niformity  of  their  fate  is  of  great  importance, 
when  the  results  produced,  and  its  connexion  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  price 
of  their  fatal  elevation  was  immediately  paid  to  the  troops, 
in  immense  donatives  drawn  from  the  exhausted  provinces. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  usurpa- 
•  tion  by  frequent  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  Their  embar- 
rassed situation  often  compelled  them  to  burden  the  people 
with  oppressive  contributions,  in  order  to  purchase  the  neu- 
trality or  the  services  of  the  barbarians.  In  Gaul,  Posthu- 
mus  had  a  body  of  Franks  in  hisr  service  ;  bands  of  the  Rox- 
olani  were  entertained  by  Regillianus  in  lUyrium ;  while 
Gallienus,  the  only  emperor  recognised  at  Rome,  subsidised 
a  body  of  the  Heruli,  and  invested  their  chief  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  consular  dignity.  The  fatal  measure  was 
adopted  of  introducing  hostile  barbarians  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries,'  and  of  making 
them  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  opulence,  but  with  the 
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military  discipline  of  the  Romans.  During  this  general  dis- 
traction of  the  empire,  the  fertile  island  of  Sicily  was  ravaged 
by  numerous  troops  of  banditti,  composed  of  peasants  and 
slaves,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  success.  £g3rpt  ex« 
hibited  a  similar  scene  of  disorder.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Roman  dominions  had  extinguished 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  introduced  an  ungovernable 
spirit  of  licentiousness.  Alexandria  was  the  theatre  of  a 
civil  war,  which,  with  short  intervals,  continued  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  every  street  was  converted 
into  a  field  of  battle,  and  every  building  of  strength  into  a 
citadel.  Before  these  troubles  subsided,  a  great  part  of  that 
commercial  and  opulent  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Tumults  and  commotions  did  not,  indeed,  take  place  through- 
out the  whole  empire  at  one  precise  time,  but  they  all  hap- 
pened within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  from  A.  D.  253,  to 
A.  D.  268,  during  the  joint  reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
and  that  of  Gallienus  alone. 

These  destructive  scenes  of  human  contention,  however, 
were  not  the  only  misfortunes  of  this  calamitous  period.  Fa- 
mine and  pestilence,  those  terrible  scourges  of  mankind,  ap- 
peared in  their  most  terrific  forms :  the  former  was  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  civil  wars  and  foreign  invasions 
which  ruined  agriculture.  The  causes  of  the  latter  are  less 
apparent,  but  its  effects  were  dreadfully  conspicuous.  From 
the  year  550  to  265,  it  raged  without  intermission  through 
every  province  and  city  of  the  empire.  During  some  time, 
it  carried  off  about  five  thousand  persons  daily  in  Rome,  and 
several  towns  were  entirely  depopulated.  A  modem  histo- 
rian supposes,  from  certain  particular  facts  and  various  au- 
thorities, that  during  the  period  here  alluded  to,  not  less  than 
half  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  was  consumed  by 
the  joiiit  csiamities  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence"^. 

Gallienus  having  been  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  the 
siege  of  Milan,  the  removal  of  an  effeminate  and  indolent 
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prince  made  way  fer  a  luccession  of  heroes  ;  and  the  Roman 
empire,  which  seemed  to  he  on  die  verge  of  destruction,  was^ 
saved  by  a  aeries  of  warfike  emperors,  who  derived  their  obi* 
scure  origin  from  the  martial  provinces  near  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Claudius  was  the  immediate  successor  of  GtaSie- 
Dus.  The  obscurity  of  his  origin  betrays  the  meanness  of 
his  extraetioii.  Authentic  history  can  only  discover  that  hot 
was  a  native  of  IH3n4um ;  that  he  had  spent  his  life  in  arms ; 
and  that  he  had  risen  to  promotion  by  his  merit.  His  actions 
however  were  suficient  to  render  his  name  immortaL  He 
almost  totally  annihilated  the  immense  armament  of  the 
Goths,  who,  passing  hi  an  immense  number  of  vessels  through 
the  Bosphorus,  had  renewed  their  invasions  in  a  stiU  more 
formidable  manner  than  in  the  preceding  reign.  In  the  com- 
plicated (^rations  <^  this  dangerous  war,  he  performed  ex- 
pfeits  worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes,  and  was  conudered  as 
the  saviour  of  the  empire.  This  great  emperor,  dying  of  the 
plague  at  Sirmium,  nominated  Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals, 
as  his  successor.  Aurelian,  originally  a  peasant  c^  lUyvium, 
had  enlisted  into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  and,  pass- 
ing through  all  the  gradations  of  military  promotion,  had  in 
eveiy  station  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,  rigid 
discipline,  and  prudent  conduct.  When  vested  wid^die  im- 
perial purple,  he  eminently  sustained  his  former  character. 
Every  moment  of  his  short  reign  of  four  yeurs  and  nine 
months  was  signalized  by  some  glorious  achievement,  lie 
subdued  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  empire, 
and,  with  a  prudent  policy,  ceded  to  the  Goths  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  established  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Da- 
nube. In  consequence  of  this  judicious  cession  of  a  coun- 
try always  exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  the  civilis^  Godis 
erected  in  Dacia  a  kingdom  which  for  some  time  served 
the  Roman  empire  as  a  barrier  against  the  more  north* 
em  barbarians.  This  emperor  subdued  the  famohs  Ze- 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom  history  describes  as  one 
.  of  the  most  accomplished  women  that  ever  existed ;  a  prodi* 
gy  of  beauty,  valour,  and  learning.  In  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian, and  during  his  absence  in  Pannonia,  the  Alemanni 
made  that  formidable  incursion  into  Italy,  which  threatened 
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Rdibe,  «tid  iadact^  the  terrified  citizens  to  eolietniet  new 
walk  encompiis^tig  a  larger  9f^e  than  the  ancient  precincti 
oClbe  ci^.  He  pr^eautioB)  however^  pioved  uniieceesary. 
The  empetxir  advancing  b3^  hasty  marches  to  provide  for  the 
safety  <tf  the  capitad,  totsHy  defeated  taid  idniost  annihilated 
the  invaders.  He  re-cstaUished  not  oi^  the  tranquillaty  but 
^  glory  of  the  empii^.  After  some  time^  he  conducted  his 
army  against  the  Persians,  but  was  akin  in  his  inarch  by  omi- 
spirators. 

The  adou&istratian  of  A«Hreiian  was  vigorous^  but  severe 
smd  despotic.  As  he  had  saved,  so  he  also  governed  the 
enph-e  by  the  sword.  He  was  a  war&ke  prince,  and  a  use* 
ful  though  severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.  His  death 
was  regretted  by  the  soldiers,  who  admired  his  military  abiii* 
ties,  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  <tf  die  change  which 
his  rigorous  government  l»d  efiec^ted,  than  the  tnmqniUity 
that  reigned  during  die  space  of  eight  months  befcM'e  a  new 
empenr  waselec^ed.  During  this  interregnum,  the  Roman 
world  remained  widKmt  a  sovereign,  without  any  military 
sed^Udn^  ttid  without  any  civil  commotion,  eidiibiting  a  pic« 
ture  ^Kfrensely  differei^  fft>m,  that  of  the  preceding  times. 
After  a  variety  of  deliberations,  Tacitus,  a  venerable  and 
aged  maoriber  of.  the  senate,  was  elected  by  that  body,  and 
acknowledged^  first  by  4ie  pratorian  guards,  and  afterwards  ' 
by  the  whole  army.  His  reign  proasised  to  be  useful  tmA 
glorious,  had  it  been  longer.  Licentiousness,  however,  be- 
gan again  so  j^evail  among  the  soldiers  i  and,  after  having 
reigned  less.than^  year,  it  is  uncertmn  whedier  this  emperor 
feB  fay  skkiiess  or  assassination. 

Prebus,  «uM>dier  Hlyrian  peasant,  who,  like  Claudkis  and 
AundUaft,  had  owed  his  promotion  in  the  army  to  military 
merit,  snsumed  the  purple.  He  was  die  favourite  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  senate  wittingly  confirmed  dieir  choice.  The 
baifatiinns  on  every  side  had  again  burst  into  the  empire. 
They  were  aS  vanquiriied  and  expeHed  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  isi  Probus.  Every  frontier  of  die  empire  witnessed 
his  exploits.  Hie  east  and  the  west  were  Ae  theatres  of  his 
victories.  Having  «delivered  Gaul  from  a  formidable  inva« 
siou-of  the  Franks,  he  passed  the  Dhnne,  penetrated  into  4ie 
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lieart  of  GernuMay,  and  dUphyed  his  invincible  eagles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Neckar.  All  his  measures  :were 
directed  with  unremitted  attention  and  activity  to  the  happi- 
ness as  well  as  the, glory  of  the  empire.  His  prudence  was 
always  equal  to  his  valour,  ahd  in  every  undertaking  he  was 
invariably  successful.  The  single  point  in  which  he  seemed 
to  forget  the  rules  of  moderation  was  the  rigid  discipline 
which  he  introduced  among  the  troops,  on  whom  he  imppsed 
severe  and  incessant  labours,  exercising  them  in.  draining 
marshes,  improving  waste  grounds^  constructing  useful  or 
ornamental  edifices,  and  other  toilsome  tasks,  wihenever  they 
were  not  employed  in  military  operations.  He  is  also  saud 
tp  have  imprudently  expressed  a  hope,  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  peace  he  should  render  a  stsmding  army 
unnecessary*  This  impolitic  avowal  of  his  inattention  to  the 
interests  of  the  soldiery,  that  formidable  power  of  which 
every  Roman  emperor  was  only  the  nunister,  proved  fatal  to 
JProbus.  While,  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  supimer,  he 
was  severely  urging  the  toilsome  labour  of  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  sud- 
denly threw  down  their  tools,  seized  their  swords,  and 
plunged  them  into  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  Probus  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  at  fofty-four  years  of  age,^and  in 
a  reign  of  six  years  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  greatest  heroes 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  history. 

Claudius  Aurelian  and  Probus  are  deservedly  esteemed 
the  restorers  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. ,  Nor 
did  the  effects  of  their  vigorous  administration  terminate 
with  their  lives.  Their  camps  were  the  great  schools  of  nu- 
Utary  science  and  discipline,  and  produced  pupils  of  distin** 
guished  eminence.  The  emperors  Cams,  Diodesian,  Max- 
imian,  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  with  a  number 
of  other  celebrated  commanders,  were  trained  to  ai^s  under 
their  victorious  banners.  Probus  was  succeeded  by  Carus, 
whose  shoVt  reign  was  sign^zed  by  his  extraordinaiy  suc- 
cesses against  the  Persians.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  great  cities  of  Selemiaand  Ctesiphon,  and  displayed  the 
Roman  eagles  beyond  the  Tigris.    Being  struck  dead  in  his 
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tent  by  lightning,  his  two  sons,  Carinas  and  Numerian,  were 
.acknowledged  emperors.  Numerian  was  in  the  camp  and 
bdoyed  by  the  troops ;  Carinus  lived  detested  at  Rome. 
The  former  dying  in  his  tent,  to  which  his  disorder  had  for 
some  time  confined  him,  Aper,  the  praetorian  prefect,  con- 
cealing his  death,  continued  to  govern  in  his  name  ;  but  the 
cheat  being  discovered,  his .  policy  proved  fatal  ta  him. 
Being  brought  to  account  for  his  conduct  before  a  great  mili- 
tary council  of  the  generals  and  tribunes,  Diocletian,  whom 
the  army  had  destined  to  the  purple,  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  breast  of  the  prefect,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor.  Carinus  made  preparations  for  a  war  against  his 
rival,  but  being  killed  by  one  of  his  oflicers,  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced,  civil  discord  was  extinguished,  and  Diocletian 
remained  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  origin  of 
Diocletian  was  more  abject  and  obscure  than  that  of  any  of 
)us  predecessors,  his  fatfier  being  a  slave.  Talents  and  for- 
tune supplied  the  deficiency  of  birth.  He  had  risen  by  his 
merit  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank,  and,  having  been 
successively  promoted  to  the  government  of  Mssia  and, the 
consular  dignity,  was  thought  worthy  of  ruling  the  empire. 
His  prudent  administration  justified  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly 
related  in  this  historical  sketch.  Conscious  of  the  weighty 
task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  security  of  the  east  and  the  west,  he  gave  him- 
self,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  286,  a  colleague  in 
the  person  of  Maximian,  who  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
an  nijoian  peasant.  Diocletian,  though  a  pupil  of  the  camp, 
was  famous  rather  as  a  statesman  than  a  warrior,  being 
^  much  distinguished  by  his  artful  policy,  as  Maximian 
was  for  his  ferocious  courage  and  cruelty.  The  former  of 
these  emperors  took  the  name  of  Jovius,  the  latter  that  of  , 
Herculius.  Maximian,  soon  after  his  elevation,  quelled  a 
formidable  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Gaul.  The  two  empe- 
rors, in  order  to  lighten  riieir  own  load  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  provide  more  efiectually  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  made 
choice  of  two  Caesars,  whom  they  adopted  as  their  sons,  and 
employed  as  their  lieutenants.     These  were  Galerius  and 
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CoDstantio^  CUonis,  both  of  Whom  were  aftewardls  e^ofi^'r 
fors.     Diocletian  in  person  reduced  Egypt,  which,  since  lite 
reign  of  Gallienus^  had  repeatedly  .relapsed  iiHo  rebeUicHif 
He  also  prohibited  the  study  of  alchymy,  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  greatly  addicted,  and  committed  to  the  flamei  all 
the  books  which  treated  of  that  illusory  science.  '  In  the  east, 
a  war,  disastrous  at  its  commencement  but  afterwards  suc- 
cessful, was  carried  on  agaiinst  Persia,  and^finally  termtnated 
by  an  advantageous  peace,  which  continued  dboat  {<]ftty 
years.    Rome  was  now  in  high  prosperity.,  freed  from-  th^ 
invasions  of  the  barbarisins  as  well  as  from  the  evils  of  anar-* 
chy,  and  rendered  victorious  over  all  her  enemies  byasenea 
of  warlike  peasants  from  the  banks  of  the  Danubei.     In  the 
year  305  of  the  christian  era,  these  joint  emperora  celebrated 
their  victories  by  the  soleipo  pomp  of  a  triumph,  the  last  that 
Rome  ever  beheld.    Soon  after  this  period,  that  cityceaaed 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire.     A  very  remarlc;|ble  and  im- 
pcHtant  change  in  the  Roman  state  was  introduced  under 
.these  emperors.    They  were  the  first  who  abandoned  the  im* 
perial  city  azul  fixed  their  ordinary  residence  in  the  provinces. 
Maximian  established  his  court  at  Milan,  a  station,' indeed, 
more  convenient  than  Rome  for  watching  the  motions  qt  lh» 
German  barbarians.     Diocletimi  chose  Nicomedia  ia  Asia 
Minor  for  his  imperial  seat,  and,  till  he  celebrated  hb  tri- 
umph in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  4>oes  i|ot  appear 
that  he  bad  ever  visited  Rome.    Even  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  he  remained  there  only  two  months.    This  derelic- 
tion of  the  ancient  capital  was  attended  with  considerable 
changes  in  the  system  of  government.     Under  Tacitus  and 
Probus,  the  senate  had  resumed  some  appearance  of  its  con- 
•  stitutional  authority ;  but  when  Rome  was  no  longer  thtt 
residence  of  the  emperors,  this  august  body  lost  even  that 
shadow  of  importance  which  it  had  hitherto  retained.    The 
sovereigns  laid  aside  the  titles  of  consul,  proconsul,  tribune, 
&c.  which,  even  united  with  imperial  despotism,  still  mdica- 
ted  the  republican  origin  of  the  Roman  constitution.    The. 
title  of  Imperator  was  still  retained  ;  but  it  acqiured  a  •new 
signification,  and  that  of  Dominus  or  Lord  began  to  be  su- 
peradded.   Diocletian  and  his  colleague  Maximian  eaer- 
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eietd  dieiegialativc  as  wdl  as  the  ezecytive  pow^r,  vitbout 
ever  eoostikisg  the  senate.  The  senatorial  digiuty  was  till 
the  last  period  of  the  empire  considered  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tiflection  i  t>ut  the  seeate  as  a  constitutional  assembly  losing  all 
connection  -with  the  imperial  court,  sank  into  oblivion.  The 
maimers. of  Ae  court  of  Rome  were  also  quite  laid  aside  in 
that  of  ^icdmedia.  Diocletian,  instead  of  the  Roman,  in- 
troduced the  Persian  magnificence,  with  all  the  formality  of 
Asiatic  despotism,  and  assumed  the  diadem^  which  the  Ro- 
mans detested,  as  the  ensign  of  roytilty.  His  person  was  of 
dafi(iult  aceei^,  and,  whenever  a  subject  was  admitted  to  ^is 
presence,  he  was  obliged  to  prostrate  himself,  according  to 
$he  eastern  fiishion,  before  his  absolute  lord  and  master. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  im- 
perial court,  was  new-model\ed.  Diocletian,  from  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  activity  of  one  single  man,  whatevei'  might  be  his 
idbiltties,  was  inadequate  to  the  government  of  sq  immense  an 
empire,  and  die  defence  of  so  extensive  a  frontier.  He  had 
therefore  chosen  a  colleague.  Each  had  his  own  Casar  or 
lieutenant,  who,  being  their  natural  or  adopted  heirs,  should 
supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  emperors.  He  also 
ims^ned,  that  the  strength  of  the  Roman  legions  being 
placed  in  "ihe  hands  of  four  partners  in  the  sovereignty,  in<- 
terested  in  each  others  support,  and  properly  stationed  i^ 
four  different  quarters  of  the  -empire,  the  improbability  of 
suceessivdy  vaaquishing  foiir  such  formidable  opponents 
would  deter  any  aspiring  general  from  erecting  the  standard 
of  tvbellion.  The  views  of  the  most  profound  politicians  are 
often  tUosory.  The  system  of  division  just  introduced  by 
Diocletian,  after  being  productive  of  those  civil  wars  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent,  finally  proved  the  principal  cause 
of  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power.  All  historical  evi- 
dence concurs  to  shew  that  the  division  of  empire  has  almost 
ever  been  attended  widi  another  material  disadvantage.  In- 
stead of  one  imperial  court  at  Rome,  several  courts  wer^ 
establtshed  in  dUferent  provinces,  where  the  emperors  and 
thb  Csesars  vied  with  the  eastern  monarchs  in  pomp  and 
Iftagntficence.    A9  immense  expenditure  and  heavy  taxation 
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ima  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  arrangement.  The 
glory  and  wealth  of  Rome  began  to  decline,  after  that  city 
was  no  longer  the  imperial  residence. 

Milan  and  Nicomedia  began  to  rival  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire  in  magnificence,  although   so   greatly  inferior 
in  extent  and  population.     Maximian  modelled  his  govern- 
ment after  the  maxims  and  examples  of  Diocletian,  and  a 
systematic  plan  of  oriental  despotism  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  Italy.    The  politic  Diocletian  commiued  to  his 
ferocious  colleague  every  task  that  was  likely  to  excite  any 
uacommon  degree  of  popular  odium,  and  Maximian  gladly 
undertook  that  of  oppressing  the  senate,  by  involving  the 
most  illustrious  of  its  members  in  fictitious  criminations. 
The  camp  of  the  praetorians  under  the  wall  of  Rome  was  in- 
compatible with  the  maxims  of  Diocletian's  government,  but 
by  his  artful  measures  the  numbers  of  that  military  corps 
were  insensibly  reduced.    Two  Illyrian  legion^,  under  the 
new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  were  chosen  for  the 
important  and  honourable  service  of  guarding  the  persons  of 
ihe  emperors,  and  the  prsetorian  guards  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  their  privileges  as  well  as  their  numbers  diminish- 
ed.   After  having  established  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
empire,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  astonished  the  world  by 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity.    On  the 
same  day,  the  1st  May,  A.  D.  305,  the  resignation  of  both 
the  emperors  took  place*    Diocletian  had  previously  con- 
structed for  himself  a  magnificent  palace  at  Salona,  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  a  dry,  plea- 
sant and  healthful  situation,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
iprospect  of  land  and  sea.  Here  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
from  a  servile  origin  had  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  passed  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
employing  himself  in  superintending  his  buildings,  planta- 
tions, and  gardens.     Maximian,  possessing  less  relish  for  re- 
tirement, resumed  the  purple,  and  at  last  engaged  himself  in 
schemes  of  ambition  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Scarcely  had  eighteen  months  elapsed  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  emperors,  before  tremendous  revolutions  shewed 
the  imperfections  of  Diocletian's  system  of  division,  an4 
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ei^teen  years  of  discord  and  confusion  ensued.  During 
this  period,  no  less  than  five  civil  wars  convulsed  the  em^ 
pire,  and  each  interval  of  peace  was  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms* 

On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  impe* 
rigl  dignity  devolved  according  to  the  new  constitution  on 
the  two  Csesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,.who,  iii 
consequence,  assumed  the  title  of  Augusti;  but  two  new 
Csesars  were  to  occupy  their  former  situations.  These  were 
chosen  by  Galerius,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  Constantius  or  Maximian.  The  persons  whom 
Galerius- promoted  were  Maximin,  his  .nephew,  and  Severus, 
a  general  greatly  attached  to  his  interest.  Constantine,  after- 
wards emperor,  then  resided  at  the  court  of  Galierius  ;  but, 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's  sickness  at  York,  he 
made  his  escape  from  Nicomedia,  and,  by  a  hasty  journey, 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  dying  exhortations,  with  his 
npmination  to  the  succession  of  the  western  part  of  the  em- 
.pire« 

The  capital  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  provinces,  was  bur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  taxation,  which  was  even  enforced 
by  tprture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  new  system  which  reduced  Rome  to  the 
state  of  a  tributary  province,  while  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  Nicomedia.  The  praetorian  guards  were  not 
less  exasperated  at  the  reduction  of  their  numbers  and  the 
abolition  of  their  privileges.  They  were  even  apprehensive, 
and  not  w;ithout  reason,  that  their  dissolution  was  intended* 
This  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  and  soldiery  was 
fomented  by  the  senate,  and  every  rank  of  people  in  Rome 
Resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  distant  sovereigns, 
and  to  elect  a  prince,  who,  by  fixing  his  residence  among 
them,  might  deserve  the  title  of  a  Roman  emperor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  of  l3ie  public  mind,  the  capital 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  Maxentius,  the  son  of 
Maximian,  and  son-in-law  to  Galerius,  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor.  Maximian  also,  at  t)ie  request  of  the  se- 
nate, left  his  retirement,  and  reassumed  the  purple,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son.    Severus,  whom  Galerius  had  pro- 
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ipoted  from  tiie  mnk  of  Caesar  to  Anf,  of  Augniiiai^  CMi* 
ifienced  a  war  against  the  joint  emperors,  which  t6imi{iated 
in  his  defeat  and  death.  GaleiHus,  exasperated  at  the  faleof 
Severus,  immediately  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  fovce  of 
the  east  against  his  son*in*law  and  the  Romati9.  lavtMik^ 
lUly  with  his  numerous-  legions^  he  shewed  himself  a  M10 
harharian,  ravaging  the  country^  atid  litreat^AM^g  the  tHspe** 
rial  city  with  total  destruction.  Gal^ue^  after  hia  uasuc-^ 
cessful  expedition  into  Italy,  invested  Liciniusi  his  friead 
and  former  companion  in  arms,  with  the  vacant  putfile  ^ 
Severus,  and  resigned  to  his  immediate  comnaand  the  Illjr- 
rian  provinces.  Maximin,  0x1  receiving  intelligfnce  of  tbia 
transaction,  assumed  the  dignity  and  extorted  from  Gakriua 
the  ti^le  of  emperor.  Constaatine  had,  in  punuaa«e  of  hia 
father's  nomination,  as  well  as  by  mili^My^ctioa,  been  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple  at  York,  aid  the  Rom^i^ 
world  was  now  governed  by  six  emperors.  Coaatantioc  com'* 
manded  in,  Britain  and  Gaul,  Maximian  aaad  Maxentina  at 
Rome,  Licinius  in  lUyrium,  Galerius  in  As^  Minoir,  aad 
Maximin  in  £gypt  and  Syria.  Maxentius  and  hia  restleaa 
father  could  not  long  agree  in  ^  exercise  of  an  utidivided^ 
authority.  Both  lai4  claim  to  the  supreme  coiQrnafiind^  btit 
the  praetorian  guards  considering  Maximian  as  the  eo»my 
of  their  corps,  espoused  the  party  of  Maxentius.  The  old 
emperor,  as  his  last  refuge,  fled  to  the  court  of  bis  .aoti4ii^ 
law,  Constantine.  Here  he  Ireaig^ed  the  pur^  a  secood  - 
time,  but,  during  that  eo^peror's  absence  in  an  e:qpediti<m 
against  the  Franks,  he  again  placed  himself  on  the  throne*- 
On  Constantine's  approach  he  retired  to  Marseilles,  and -pre* 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defei|ce,  but  the  soldiers  abaoidoiiiag. 
his  cause,  purchased  their  pardon  by  aurrendermg  the  oily^ 
and  delivering  up  the  person  of  Maximian.  He  was  aooa 
after  put  to  death..  The  next  year,  A.  IK  311,  Gderius.di«d 
at  Nicomedia  of  the  morbus  pedicnlosus*  His  nam«.  is  kife- 
mous  in  history.  He  was  an  eneniy  of  civil  a&d  religicMis  li^ 
berty^  a  tyrannical  emperor,  and  a  bloody  paivecttt^  i^f  hia 
Christian  subjects.  The  numjber  of  amperovs  litas  now  ve^ 
duced  to  four.  An  alliance  was  forai^ed  betwieen  Coaatan^ 
tine  and  Liciniua,  Maxeatiua  and  ]!^»mi^  ioH^m^d  ^  aiotK 
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kr  connectioii.  ThuB  was  the  Roman  world  divided  inta 
two  great  parties,  having  opposite  interests  and  hostile 
views. 

Constantine  had  employed  the  time  since  his  accession  in 
repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  and  providing  for  the  se- 
curity of  Gaul,  while  Maxentius,  by  his  vices  and  follies, 
was  rendering  himself  infamous  and  detested.  Rome,  which 
had  formerly  regretted  the  absence,  now  abhorred  the  pre- 
sence of  her  sovereign.  Ambassadors  were  privately  sent  to 
C<Histantine,  requesting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
the  people,  to  undertake  their  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sor. The  enterprize  was  glorious,  but  not  less  hazardous ; 
(and  although  Constantine  must  have  viewed  the  situation  of 
the  Romans  with  compassion,  he  prudently  wished  to  decline 
a  war,  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  which  he  was  fully 
acquainted.  Maxentius,  who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions 
to  the  whole  empire  of  the  west,  rashly  ventured  to  provoke 
a  formidable  enemy.  The  backwardness  of  Constantine  to 
enter  on  the  contest  was  highly  excusable.  The  dispropor- 
tion of  forces  was  immense.  The  whole  army  of  Maxentius 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  foot  and 
eighteen  thousand  horse.  The  whole  force  of  Constandne 
ccHisisted  of  no  more  than  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight 
thousand  horse,  and  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  at 
least  half  of  that  number.  At  the  head  of  about  forty 
thousand  men,  Constantine  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy 
whose  army  was  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  his 
own.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  he  saw  in  the  air 
the  famous  vision  of  a  resplendent  cross,  as  related  by  £use- 
bius.  If  numbers,  however,  gave  an  apparent  superiority  to 
Maxentius,  the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  discipline 
were  on  the  side  of  Constantine.  The  troops  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  former  were  little  accustomed  to  the  practice 
of  war,  and  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  which  they 
left  with  great  reluctance :  those  of  the  latter  were  hardy  ve- 
terans, long  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arms  against  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Rhine.  The  characters  of  the  two  commanders 
w«re  as  different  as  those  of  the  two  armies.  Maxentius, 
immersed  in  debauchery  and  vice,  was  inexperienced  in  arms. 

VOL.  V^  [18] 
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The  intrepid  mittd  of  Cotistantine  had  from  tvnAy  yoitllibeMi 
farmed  to  war,  fttid  his  ej^es  were  sictttstomed  lo  itA  Uoodjr 
scenes. 

This  skilful  and  enterprising  leader  deliberated  with  cau- 
tion, but  acted  with  vigour.    Having  conducted  the  veteran 
legions  of  Gaul  aeroas  the  Alps,  he  descended  into  tkepkuna 
of  I^iedmont,  before  Maitentiud  had  received  my  certain  in* 
telligence  of  his  march.    The  city  of  Stt^a  was  immediately 
taken  by  assault,  and  mo^t  of  thfe  garrison  put  to  the  aword. 
Advancing  to  the  plains  of  Ttirin,  he  found  hia  march  incer-^ 
eepted  by  a  ibrmidable  army,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Ueu«- 
tenants  of  Maxentins.    The  contest  was  bloody ;  bi^  Com- 
stantine,  by  his  rapid  and  skilful  evolutions,  baflliitg  the 
massy  columns  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  proved  in  the  end 
completely  victorious.    Turin,  Milan,  and  all  the  citiea  lie* 
tween  the  Alps  and  the  Pb  acknowledged  his  power^  and 
zealously  embraced  his  party.  But  the  rules  of  military  pru«> 
dence  did  not  yet  permit  him  to  advance  against  Rome. 
While  Constantine  was  signalizing  his  courage  and  cixiduct 
in  the  field,  the  sovereign  of  Italy,  immersed  in  lukuriouB 
pleasures,  appeared  insensible  of  the  dangera  that  menaotd 
his  throne.    The  rapid  progress  of  Constantine,  however, 
at  last  roused  him  from  his  fatal  security,  and  the  estperien- 
ced  officers  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of  Maximi- 
an  were  at  length  obliged  to  inform  him  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  vigorous  e&ertions.  Though 
his  armies  had  suffered  two  bloody  defeats^  he  still  possesaed 
ample  resources.    The  pnetorian  guards  considered  diei^in*- 
terest  and  importance  as  connected  with  his  cause,  and  a  nu- 
merous army  was  soon  collected.    The  tyrant,  conaeioua  jrf 
his  want  of  talents  for  war,  trembled  at  the  thought  df  so  dan- 
gerous  a  contest,  but  necessity  and  shame  obliged  him  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  his  antagonist.    As  ailfMfstiw 
tlon  is  generally  t!he  concomitant  of  fear,  Ma^centius,  before 
his  departure  from  Rome,  consulted  the  SibylUne  booka.  The 
guardians  of  these  ancient  oracles,  who  ^wens  as  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  the  worM  as  tlvey  were  ignorttit  of  tiie 
secrets  of  fate,^  gave  him  this  doubtful  anAiwer  t  *^  Hoaiani 
Romanorum  esse  peritmiim,'*  *^  the  ibfieasy  of  tlie 
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\nXi  niiQtAf  p^ri^r''  A«  thfi  vaoquiihed  commander  wpuld 
by  the  viistQt  tbe  certAioly  decl«re4  the  €qemy  of  Rorne^  thgae 
Jirtful  ioteipreters  of  the  will  of  Heaven  secured  their  owp 
n^HAtatioQ,  whatever  might  li^s  the  evept  of  the  w^r. 

On  the  98ib  of  October,  A.  D.  313,  this  important  9011- 
tesi  was  dooided*  Constan^ne  had  Ipng  been  apprehensive 
iim  )us  asytagontsty  instead  of  mking  the  issue  of  the  contest 
in  a  genend  angagemant,  woidd  shut  himself  up  10  Rome* 
where  immense  magagipes  would  secure  him  against  the 
dangfsr  of  fismine*  It  was  there£are  with  eq^ual  surprise  and 
pleasure  that,  on  his  arrival  within  about  nine  miles  of  the 
ia^perial  city,  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  drawn 
up  in^olrder  of  battle  on  a  spacious  plain*  with  the  Tiber  in 
their  r49ar ;  an  injudicious  position,  precluding  the  possibi* 
Uty  of  a  retreat.  Constantine,  on  this  meniorable  occasion, 
displayed  all  the  talents  of  the  general  and  soldier.  Havbg 
diapoaed  his- troops  with  consummate  sl^ill,  he  charged  in 
person  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  his  irresistible  attack  deter- 
mined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  pr9»torian  guards  distin* 
gaiahed  themselves  by  the  most  desperate  valour,  but  all 
their  eiForts  were  unavailing :  the  confusion  because  ^nera), 
and  the  flying  troops  of  Afaicentius  rushed  by  thousands  inio 
the  Tiber,  where  most  of  them  were  drowned*  The  emperor 
attempted  to  make  his  escape  back  into  ^he  city  over  the 
Milvian  bridge,  but  the  crowd  pressing  on  him,  forced  him 
into  the  river,  and  the  weight  of  his  armour  inunediately 
sank  him  to  Ae  bottom.  His  two  sons  were  put  to  death, 
and  his  whole  race  extirpated ;  a  treatment  which,  how  se- 
vere soever  it  may  appear,  was  only  the  same  tbjU  awaited 
the  person  and  fiunily  of  Constantine  had  he  been  vail- 
^sbed. 

Constantine,  w>w  master  of  Rome,  wsms  caressed  by  the  sen- 
ate and  people.  Games  and  festivals  were  instituted  to  com- 
memomte  his  victory,  and  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  to 
bis  honour.  The  final  abolition  of  the  praetorian  guards  was 
one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  revolution.  Theh: ' 
fortified  camp  waa  d^stroyed^  and  such  of  the  prastorians  as 
had  escaped  Ae  sw^rd  w.ece  dispersed  among  the  legipns  on 
the  fiontiers*    Constantine  bow  formed  an  alliance  with  li- 
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cinius,  the  Illyrtan  emperor,  and,  in  order  to  cement  the  uni- 
on of  their  families  and  interests,  gave  him  his  sister  Con- 
stantia  in  marriage.  But  Constantine's  presence  heing  ne- 
cessary on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Maximin,  the  sovereign  of 
the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  resolved  on  a  war  with  Li- 
cinius.  The  issue  of  the  war  was  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  military  skill,  and  the  firmness 
of  his  Illyrian  legions,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  nu- 
merous forces  of  his  antagonist.  Maximin  did  not  long  sur» 
vive  his  defeat.  After  his  death,  the  provinces  of  the  east 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Licinius. 

These  incessant  revolutions  must  have  afforded  to  Diocle- 
tian in  his  retreat  at  Salpna  ample  subjects  of  reflection,  and 
he  could  scarcely  fsdl  of  congratulating  himself  on  his  happy 
retirement  from  the  tumultuous  scene.  .  But  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  his  wife  and  daughter  must  have  excited  very 
different  sentiments.  These  two  unfortunate  princesses, 
whose  august  dignity  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  revere,  after  having  suffered  a  variety  of  persecu- 
tions and  insults  froni  Maximin,  were  put  to  death  by  Li- 
cinius, and  their  bodies  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  sea. 
History  is  silent  concerning  their  crimes.  But  it  informs  us, 
that  Diocletian  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  entreaties  to  aU 
leviate  their  misfortunes.  He  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to 
send  a  suppliant  message  to  Maximin,  who  owed  to  him  his 
promotion  to  greatness  and  empire.  But  past  favours  were 
forgotten,  and  gratitude  was  a  virtue  unknown  to  the  tjrrant. 
When  Diocletian  wore  the  purple  at  tiie  head  of  his  legions, 
he  was  used  to  command,  but  now  he  could  only  supplicate, 
and  his  supplications  were  rejected.  If  ever  he  repented 
of  his  resignation  of  the  sovereign  authority,  it  must  have 
been  on  this  melancholy  and  humiliating  occasion. 

By  the  death  of  Maxentius  and  Maximin  the  number  of 
emperors  was  reduced  to  two.  Licinius  and  Constantine-di- 
vided  between  them  the  whole  Roman  world — ^the  former 
ruling  the  east,  and  the  latter  the  west.  But  scarcely  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Maximin,  before  a  war  tootk 
place  between  the  two  emperors.  Two  decisive  victories, 
gained  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Conatantine  obliged  Li--^ 
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cinitts  to  sue  for  peace,  A  reconciliation  was  eiFected,  which  _ 
during  the  space  of  eight  years  preserved  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire.  Constantine  employed  this  interval  in 
repelling  his  foreign  enemies.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Goths  had  been  so  completely  humbled  by  Claudius,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probus,  as  to  have  long  respected  tlie  majesty  of 
Rome.  So  great  indeed  had  been  their  dread  of  the  Roman 
arms,  that,  even  during  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  empire, 
they  had  not  ventured  to  make  any  hostile  incursions.  But 
die  lapse  of  almost  fifty  years  had  at  length  produced  new 
sentiments  and  views.  The  strength  of  the  nation  was  re- 
cruited, a  new  generation  had  arisen,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
former  days  were  forgotten.  The  Goths  and  the  Sarmatians, 
uniting  their  force,  invaded  the  province  of  lUyrium.  Con- 
stantine marched  against  those  formidable  enemies,  and,  af- 
ter naeeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance,  not  only  expelfed 
them  from  the  Roman  provinces,  but,  passing  the  Danube, 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Dacia,  and  restored  the  aa« 
cient  frontier  established  by  Trajan.  Crispus,  his  son,  who 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  displaying  in  another 
quarter  of  the  empire  his  conduct  and  valour,  was  equally 
successful  against  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

Constantine,  now  every  where  victorious,  resolved  to  reign 
over  the  whole  empire.  In  the  year  323  he  entered  on  his 
grand  contest  with  Licinius,  who  at  this  momentous  crisis 
displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  vigorously  exerted  those 
abilities  which  had  formerly  raised  him  to  the  purple.  He 
called  forth  his  immense  resources,  collected  all  the  forces 
of  the  east,  and  filled  the  plains  of  Adrianople  with  his  troops. 
His  army  consisted  of  150,000  foot  and  15,000  horse  ;  that 
of  Constantine,  assembled  at  Thessalonica,  amounted  to  about 
120,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  composed  of  the  warlike  le- 
gions of  Europe,  whose  discipline  was  confirmed  by  action, 
and  whose  courage  was  elated  by  a  long  series  of  victories-. 
With  these  veteran  troops  he  marched  to  attack  Licinius, 
who  remained  strongly  encamped  near  Adrianople,  with  the 
river  Hebrus  in  his  front.  The  battle  was  extremely  obsti- 
nate and  bloody,  but  the  military  skill  and  heroism  of  Con« 
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stantine  overcame  all  opposition.  The  fortified  camp  of  ti^ 
cinius  was  taken  by  assault ;  39fiOO  men  are  said  to  hafe 
been  slain^  and  great  numbers  surrendered  themselvea  pri- 
soners. 

Licinius^  being  now  unabk  tx>  keep  the  field,  shiit  himself 
up  in  Byzantium,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  during  the 
civil  wars  been  repaired  and  strengthened.    The  siege  of  tfam 
place  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Constantine,  but  it 
proved  a  laborious  and  difficult  enterprize.    As  Licinius 
was  master  of  the  sea,  Byzantium  constantly  received  fresh 
supplies  of  provisions.     Being  master  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  the  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  empire,  his 
marine,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  of  three 
ranks  pf  oars,  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  rival,  who 
had  only  about  two  hundred  small  vessels.    Notwithstanding 
this  disparity  of  force,  Constantine  gave  orders  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  where  the  fleet  of  Licinius  rf- 
mained  inactive,  and  in  that  narrow  strait  could  not  avail  it- 
self of  the  superiority  of  numbers.    He  intrusted  to  Crispos, 
his  eldest  son,  the  execution  of  this  difficult  enterprize,  which 
be  performed  with  singular  success.    The  engagement  con- 
tinued two  days.     The  issue  of  the  first  day's  encounter  was 
indecisive,  and  the  loss  nearly  equal.     On  the  second  day, 
Crispus,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  south  wind,  which 
car];ied  up  his  vessels  against  those  of  Licinius,  gained  a 
complete  victory.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  five 
thousand  men,  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  destroyed, 
a|id  the  rest  of  the  hostile  fleet  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
Crispus  distinguishedhimselfon  this  occasion  by  his  conduct 
as  well  as  his  courage,  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  were  the 
constant  supplies  which  the  open  passage  of  the  Hellespont 
poured  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  together  with  the 
means  of  intercepting  those  of  the  enemy.     Constantine,  in 
the  mean  while,  pressed  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  raising 
loounds,  and  employing  all  the  military  engines  then  in- use. 
The  battering  rams  having  already  shaken  the  walls,  Licioi- 
!i;i3  retired  with  his  treasures  to  Chalcedon,  and  collected  a 
new  army  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.    Constantine,  ever 
watchful  over  the  mptions  of  his  antagonist,  transported  part 
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of  his  army  over  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  last  decisive  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  heights  of  Chiysopolis,  at  |iresent 
Scutari,  opposite  to  Constantinople.  The  troops  of  Licinius 
fisught  with  desperate  but  unavailing  valour,  and  their  total 
defeat,  with  the  loss  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  ter* 
minated  the  war.  Licinius,  retiring  to  Nicpmedia,  entered 
into  a  negociation,  by  which,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
wife  Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine,  he  obtained  a  pro« 
mise  of  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  affluence,  on 
condition  of  resigning  the  purple,  and  retiring  to  a  private 
condition.  But,  notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  he  was.af* 
terwards  executed,  on  a  charge  of  secret  conspiracy.  The 
transactions  of  this  age  are  all  clouded  with  obscurity,  mis* 
represented  by  the  spirit  of  party,  or  too  highly  coloured  by 
panegyric. 

Such  was  the  series  of  great  events  which  raised  Constant 
tine  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  elevation  have  rendered  his  reign  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  epochs  in  die  history  of  mankind. 
Amidst  a  long  train  of  political  changes  £Dliowing  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  a  mc^^  and  intellectual  revolution  of  a 
moi^  important  and  extraordinary  nature  had  been  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  world.  The  christian  religion,  spreading 
from  Judea,  had  made  its  way  into  every  comer  of  the  Ro<- 
man  empire.  The  fantastic  ideas  of  the  pagan  mythology, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  darkened  the  human  mind, 
began  to  be  gradually  dispelled,  and  a  celestial  light  dawned 
on  the  intellectual  world.  The  christians  were  long  stigma- 
tized as  atheists,  and  often  persecuted  as  despisers  of  the 
gods  of  Rome.  A  multitude  of  priests,  and  other  persons 
interesfted  in  the  support  of  paganism,  directed  the  supersti* 
tkm,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  die  emperors,  in  sub* 
serviency  to  dieir  designs,  and  procured  die  imperial  sane* 
tion  to  intcderanoe  and  persecnuon.  Aftermany  aitemate  pe- 
riods of  persecution  and  tranquillity,  the  chrbtian  church  re- 
ceived die  last  and  most  terrible  shock  in  the  joint  reign  of 
Diocletian  a^  Maximian.  The  persecution  which  then  com** 
mehced  was  At  kst  struggle  of  decBning  paganism,  and  die 
most  tretiiendotts  effprt  diat  ever  had  been  made  for  die  ex- 
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tirpation  of  Christianity.  The  cruelties  exhibited  in  other 
parts  of  the.  empire  were  never  admitted  into  the  provinces 
under  the  cpmmand  of  the  equitable  Constantius,  who  coo- 
sidered  himself  as  the  common  father  of  all  his  subjects,  and 
the  Deity  as  the  universal  parent  of  all  mankind.  The  en« 
lightened  and  liberal  conduct  of  Constantius  was  through  po« 
licy  adopted  by  Maxentius,  who  judged  it  prudent  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  subjects.  Galerius, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  christians,  labouring  under  a 
painful  disease,  and  struck  with  remorse,  at  length  published 
an  edict  of  toleration,  and  even  condescended  to  solicit  the 
prayers  of  those  christians  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  endea- 
voured to  exterminate.  Maximin,  succeeding  Galerius,  af- 
fected at  first  to  adopt  the  same  prudent  measures.  But  cru- 
elty and  superstition  were  interwoven  in  his  character,  and 
nature  had  fitted  him  for  a  persecutor.  He  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  annihilation  of  Christianity  more  systematic  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  his  infamous  agents  adding  violence 
to  policy,  inflicted  on  the  christians  the  most  cruel  and  igno- 
minious punishments.  But,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the 
tolerating  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  obliged  him  to 
suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  published  an  edict  of  toleration,,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  exculpate  himself,  by  imputing  the  suflPerings  of 
the  christians  to  his  judges  and  governors.  His  death  deliv- 
ered the  church  from  the  last  of  her  persecutors,  and  insured 
her  tranquillity.  From  tranquillity  she  rose  to  triumph,  and 
the  despised  symbol  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  empire. 

Constantine  and  Licinius,  in  their  interview  at  Milan,  had 
published  their  famous  edict  of  universal  liberty  of  con- 
science throughout  the  Roman  world.  After  the  last  civil 
war  had  given  Constantine  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
imperial  power,  he  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the 
design  which  h^  appears  to  have  long  revolved  in  his  mind, 
of  embracing  Christianity,  and  rendering.it  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  his  reign  forms  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  pagan  and  the  christian  world,  between  polytheism 
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smd  cliristianity.  Constantine,  by  the  estabtishmait  of  chriod* 
*  anxty,  acquired  a  more  'extensive  and  lasting  influence  over 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind  in  all  succeeding  ages,  than 
way  other  monarch  who  has  ever  appeared  x>n  the  political 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  Roman  empire,  which  Constantine 
governed,  is  now  no  more;  and  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  founded,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his 
reign,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  who  in  his  days  were 
a  nation  totally  unknown  f  but  in  the  establishment  of  chrisf 
tianity,  he  erected  to  his  own  memory  a  monument  more  du- 
rable than  brass  or  marble. 

The  motives  which  induced  Constantine  to  embrace  and 
establish  Christianity,  after  he  had  waded  through  seas  of 
blood  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  are  variously  deU- 
neated  by  different  writers.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion 
that  a  conviction  of  its  divine  truth  was  the  impelling  mo* 
tfve/  But  Mr.  Gibbon  and  some  other  writers  of  these  lat- 
ter times  seem  willing  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  induce- 
xnents  of  a  political  nature  might  have  determined  him  in 
favour  of  that  extraordinary  measure.  Impartial  candour 
must,  however,  confess,  that  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  that  age  were  not  such  as  authorize  an 
opinion  that  Constantine  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
from  any  political  motives,  or  inducements  of  a  temporal  na- 
ture, for  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  measure,  considered  in 
a  political  view,  overbalanced  the  advantages.  At  Constan- 
tine's  accession,  and  during  the  whole  of  Us  reign,  paganism 
was  die  religion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  empire,  and  a  far 
greater  part  of  its  military  strength  lay  among  the  pagans 
than  among  the  Christians, 

If  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  in  his  march  against  Maxentius,  and  which,  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  dream,  is  geiierally  believed 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his  conversion,  really  hap- 
pened, that  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
question,  and  to  silence  all  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
insinuate  that  he  embraced  Christianity  fro^  temporal  mo- 
tives. 

IroL.v-  ,      [19] 
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We  are  informed  that  Constantine,  being  in  Gaul,  was  in- 
vited by  the  senate  and  citizens  of  Rome  to  undertake  a  war 
against  Maxentius,  who  ruled  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 
Constantine,  on  receiving  this  invitation,  immediately  began 
his  march  towards  the  capital  of  the  world.  His  troops  con- 
sisted of  veteran  soldiers,  but  were  far  inferior  in  number  to 
those  he  knew  M axentius  would  bring  against  him.  He  was 
marching  against  an  enemy,  from  whom,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war  among  the  rival  emperors  and  generals  of  Rome, 
he  was,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  expect  no  mercy.  The  enter- 
prize  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  of  the  most  hazardous 
nature.  The  point  to  be  determined  was  whether  he  should 
be  sole  emperor  of  the  west,  or  be  expelled  from  that  part  of 
the  empire  already  under  his  dominion.  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  fixes  on  this  critical  period  of  Constantine's  life  to 
delineate  the  state  of  his  mind  respecting  religious  matters. 
The  delineation  is  curious  and  interesting,  and,  although 
merely  conjectural,  is  not  improbable.  He  says  that  Con- 
stantine,  meditating  on  his  perilous  enterprise,  the  superior 
force  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
success,  began  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. He  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the 
emperors  who  had  adhered  to  the  worship  of  that  multiiFari- 
ous  plurality  of  gods  which  the  pagan  world  adored  had  come 
to  a  tragical  end,  while  his  father  Constantius,  who  had  al- 
ways worshipped  one  only  Supreme  Being,  had  been  invari- 
sibly  successful  in  his  undertakings.  In  consequence  of  these 
reflections,  says  the  historian,  Constantine  poured  out  the 
anxiety  of  his  soul  before  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  beseech- 
ing him  to  enlighten  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  right  manner 
of  invoking  his  assistance,  whether  through  the  medium  of  a 
plurality  of  divinities,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
pagan  worship,  or  as  one  eternal  and  undivided  unity,  in  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  are 
ingenious  conjectures,  but  they  are  only  conjectures. 

In  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Constantine  then 
stood,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  must  have  re- 
volved in  his  mind  reflections  of  a  serious  nature,  and  as  it 
was  the  custom  among  pagans  to  look  up  for  divine  assist- 
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ance,  it  k  not  improbable  that  the  different  opimons  of  the 
Christians  and  pagans  relative  to  supernatural  things  might 
excite  some  anxiety  in  his  mind.  For  it  is  extremely  prc^a- 
ble,  that  Constantine  and  mai^y  other  pagans  of  that  age,  al- 
though not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  had  but 
little  confidence  in  the  gods  they  worshipped,  and  began 
shrewdly  to  suspect  that  the  whole  system  of  paganism  was 
nothing  more  than  an  imposition  on  the  minds  of  men.  In 
that  critical  period,  when  paganism  was  on  the  decline,  and 
Christianity  not  yet  established,  the  minds  of  men  must  have 
been  much  agitated  in  regard  to  religious  subjects.  On  the 
one  hand  they  saw  a  system,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  attracted  the  veneration  of  mankind,  falling  into  general 
disrepute.  They  discovered  that  this  system  could  give  no 
satisfactory  solution  to  that  grand  problem,  whether  death  be 
a  totsd  extinction  of  being,  or  only  a  passage  to  a  future  state 
of  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  a  new  religion 
sprung' up  in  the  empire,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ancient 
system  ;  a  religionr  which  inculcated  infinitely  more  lumin- 
ous and  rational  ideas  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  the  duties  of  man,  than  paganism  had 
ever  given,  and  which  above  all  professed  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  the  future  and  final  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
by  teaching,  that  the  present  life  is  only  a  state  of  probation, 
and  that  all  mankind  are  destined  to  a  future  and  far  more 
perfect  state  of  being.  The  Christian  revelation  also  un- 
ravelled those  intrica^  problems,  of  which  the  genius  and 
learning  of  philosophers  could  give  no  satisfactory  solution. 
The  pagans  had  seen  the  constancy,  the  fortitude,  and  even 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the.  Christians  suffered  the  most 
cruel  tortures  for  their  religion.  The  thinking  part  of  the  pa- 
gan world  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  contemplaticm  of 
so  wonderful  a  moral  phenomenon,  and  began  to  think  that 
there  might  be  something  in  Christianity  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  more  interest- 
ing period  in  history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, comprising  nearly  that  portion  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  great  persecution  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  the  total  abolition  of  pagan- 
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i«m  itf  the  rtigtk  of  Theodtmus  the  great.  Dntinfg  Ae  vhdh 
of  this  period,  the  Rofnan  world  w»  fluauftting  between  two 
teligiduft  dystems  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  for  it 
ttust  be  observed^  that  although  Ghri fttianity  was  the  religfon 
of  the  imperial  cotirt  froih  the  time  of  Constantine,  txeept  in 
the  short  reign  of  JKilian,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  coin 
tinued  pagana  till  the  reign  of  Theodosins*  It  must  sbovt 
.all  be  considered,  that  the  question  which  agitated  Ae  miada 
of  men  in  those  days  was  not  merely  concerning  philo80pfai-» 
cal  opinions,  nor  concerning  forms  and  ceremonies*  The  ques^ 
tion  related  to  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  naftkind* 
In  this  uncertain  state  of  the  human  understanding,  it  ia  rafr* 
aonable  to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  a  vigorous  ^  intellect  like 
Constantine,  who,  although  he  had  been  much  more  inatrBct^ 
ed  in  tactics  than  philosophy,  must  have  sometimes  reflected 
on  subjects  of  such  singular  importance,  could  not  have  beeil 
an  unobserving  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the 
ideas  of  mankind.  His  circumstances,  when  about  to  dig** 
pute  the  possession  of  the  world,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a 
.  person  so  situated  to  look  up  to  a  power  possessing  an  un-^ 
limited  control  over  all  mundane  events. 

When  we  contemplate  the  critical  situation  of  Constantine 
in  the  point  of  time  alluded  to,  and  presume  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture on  the  state  of  his  mind,  we  must  allow  this  delinea- 
tion of  it  as  given  by  historians  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
probability.  In  this  critical  moment,  the  miraculons  event  of 
that  emperor's  celebrated  vision  is  said  to  have  happenedi 
which  has  obtained  general  credit  through  a  long  successicm 
bf  ages. 

tt  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoteible,  either  to  ascertain  the 
reality  of  the  fact  or  to  prove  it  a  fiction.  Every  one  must^ 
frotti  the  examination  of  circumstance?,  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  extraordinary  nar- 
rative, which  in  substance  is  thus  related  >— Constantine,  be'* 
ing  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  hazardous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  all-controlling  power  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  dis- 
covered in  the  air  the  figure  of  a  resplendent  croas,  with  thia 
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^  By  dus  aign  thou  shi^  overcome."  Both  he  and  his  anny 
W€f€  astonished  at  the  sight,  but  not  knowing  how  to  inter* 
pivi'  the  celestial  onen,  he  stitl  remained  in  the  utmost  aptn* 
tion  of  mind.  Hvwever,  it  is  added^  that  in  the  succeeding 
night,  Christ  himself  appeared  to  the  emperor  in  his  sleep^ 
disj^lajriBg  befot^  his  eyes  the  same  triumphant  banner  of  dw 
oro^  which  he  had  latdy  seal  in  the  air,  and  unequivocally 
jtfomised  him  the  victory,  if  he  fought  his  antagonist  under 
its  auspices.  Constandne  immediately  adopted  the  cross  aa 
his  standard,  and  caused  its  figure  to  be  engraven  on  the 
shields  of  lus  soldiers.  After  this  miraculous  vision  and 
dream,  Constantine,  full  of  confidence,  marched  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  gained 
Hm  ugnal  victory  over  Maxentius,  which  ended  in  the  de* 
stnurtion  of  the  tyrant,  and  placed  the  conqueror  above  all 
opposition. 

Susebius,  an  historian  of  gfeat  and  deserved  celebrity,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  erudition,  and  an  intimate  confidant  of 
Constantine,  is  the  autthor  of  this  narrative,  and  he  asserta 
that  he  had  the  relation  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
from  the  emperor's  mouth. 

A  great  revolution  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
Coostantiae's  conversion.  After  the  Christian  religion  ob- 
tained the  sanction  and  support  of  die  imperial  authority,  the 
election  of  its  prelates  came  directiy  or  indirectiy  under  the 
contropl  of  die  empire*  A  new  scene  opened  in  the  church. 
This  was  the  ^Iden  age  for  ecclesiastics.  B^ore  that  period, 
some  churches  had  been  liberally  supported  by  the  devotion 
and  zeal  of  wealthy  individuals,  but  the  situation  of  the 
dergy  was  still  insecure,  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pagan  world.  Afterwards,  they  Uved  in  princely  splendour^ 
honoured  and  esteemed  as  the  first  rank  of  men  in  the  em- 
pire. Formeily  they  had  been  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  obscu- 
rity, but  now  they  basked  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  honour, 
wealdi,  and  imperial  ftivour.  To  a  person  who  contemplates 
the  a^Gt  of  die  Roman  empire  in  that  age,  a  new  world 
seems  to  appear.  The  system  of  polytheism  and  idol  wor- 
ship, which  from  time  immemorial  had  by  its  pompous  cere« 
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monies  and  splendid  festivtds  commanded  the  venemlibn  of 
mankind,  fell  into  disrepute,  and  Christianity,  which  had  so' 
long  been  the  object  of  contempt,  and  frequently  of  persecu- 
tion, at  last  became  the  estabUshed' religion  of  the  masters  of 
the  world.  The  Roman  empire  saw  magnificent  churches 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  crucified  God,  whose  name* 
had  so  long  been  despised ;  and  the  rites  of  the-  Christian  re- 
ligion celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  solemnity  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  what  had  been  displayed  in  the  pagan  temples.  A 
total  revolution  was  taking  place  in  religious  opinions  and 
human  ideas.  What  a  scene  would  this  have  appeared  to  a 
Christian  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and  how  wonderful  and 
striking  a  spectacle  must  it  have  exhibited  to  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  last  dreadful  persecution,  and  had 
witnessed  the  contempt  in  which  the  Christian  religion  had 
been  held.  To  such  observers,  another  part  of  t&e  scene 
must  have  appeared  no  less  extraordinary.  They  would 
view  with  no  small  astonishment  the  newly  acquired  opu* 
lence  and  splendour  of  chuirchmen.  They  would  see  eccle- 
siastics possessing  princely  fortunes,  and  living  in  a  luxuri- 
ous manner.  What  would  a  Christian,  whose  mind  had 
been  formed  by  the  simple  maxims  of  primitive  Christianity 
think,  on  seeing  the  ministers  of  the  humble  and  lowty  Jesus 
display  the  magnificence  of  sovereign  princes  ?  And  w^t 
must  have  been  his  reflections  on  contemplating  a  system  of 
honour  and  emolument  set  up  by  the  professed  fdUowers  of 
one  whose  whole  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  poverty  and 
sufferings,  and  whose  preachings  and  practice  were  entirely 
calculated  tp  inspire  all  those  who  embraced  his  doctrme  wtdi 
a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  church  was  enriched,  but 
it  evidently  appears  that  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity 
was  in  a  great  measure  extinguished.  The  emperoir  annexed 
princely  salaries  to  the  different  prelacies,  and  the  prelaites 
and  other  ecclesiastics  soon  began  to  lose  sight  not  only  of  tiiat 
humility  and  contempt  of  die  worid,  of  which  die  Great  Au- 
thor of  religion  had  given  so  striking  an  example,  but  ako  of 
that  diffusive  charity  and  universal  benevolence  which  Chris- 
tianity sb  strongly  inculcates. 
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Before  the  ezpuration  of  the  apostcdic  age,  different  opi- 
nions in  religious  matters  began  to  arise  among  Christians. 
During  the  predomioance  of  paganism,  those  quarrels  among 
the  professors  of  the  new  religion  were  held  under  restraint ; 
while  Christians  <^  every  description  saw  the  sword  of  per« 
secution  drawn  against  them,  or  at  least  suspended  over  their 
heads,  their  contentions  were  confined  to  the  eiForts  of  the 
pen,  or  the  anathemas  of  intolerant  zeal.  But  as  so6n  as 
Chrislianify  could  claim  the  support  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, the  different  sects  of  Christians  began  to  manifest  to- 
wards ottjo  another  a  shameful  degree  of  animosity. 

The  difference  of.  opinion' on  theological  subjects  which 
caused  the  greatest  division  in  the  church,  a  division  of  the 
longest  duration,  and  which  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
m  Ae  early  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  that  which 
16  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
majority  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  perfect  equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
while  a  very  numerous  body,  with  Arius,  a  priest  of  Coin 
stantii^ple,  at  their  head,  maintained  that.the  Son  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him ;  that 
he  is  a  spontaneous  and  dependent  being,  created  by  the  su- 
preme will  of  the  Father,  and  begotten  before  all  worlds ; 
that  the  Father  had  impressed  upon  him  the  effulgence  of  his 
^ory,  and  had  transfused  into  him  the  fulness  of  his  spirit ; 
that  he  was  the  framer  of  the  world^  and  that  he  governs  the 
universe  in  obedience  and  subordioation  to  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  his  Father  and  Sovereign.  Such  were  the 
doctrines  and  questions  which  agitated  the  Christian  world 
during  the  long  period  of  almost  three  hundred  years,  but 
especially  in  the  fourth  century. 

Constantine,  on  seeing  the  professors  of  Christianity  divi- 
ded into  two  opposite  factions,  could  not  without  regret  con- 
template those  divisions,  which  rent  the  church,  and  disgraced 
that  seligioo  which  it  bad  been  so  much  the  object  of  his  en- 
deavours to  establish.  In  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  as- 
certain the  real  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  convoked 
the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  which  consisted 
of  318  bishops,  and  other  ecdesiastics.to  the  number  of  2048. 
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Afiter  a  sessbn  of  two  montha,  fhe  opinkms  of  Axha»  were 
condemned,  the  equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Oivinor 
Trinity  was  declared  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  resoluticms  of 
this  council  comprised  in  the  Nicene  Creed  were  published 
as  the  only  orthodox  creed  of  the  Christian  church. 

Before  Constance  embraced  the  Christian  relig^boo,  he 
had  established  liberty  of  consdence  upon  the  broadest 
and  most  rational  basis,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  ex* 
ercised  any  kind  of  persecution  against  the  pagans,  nor 
would  such  a  measure  indeed  have  been  consistent  with  good 
policy,  as,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  they  composed  a 
vast  majority  of  his  subjects.  However,  sooo  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice^  he  began  to  persecute  the  Arians,  Thene  is, 
however,  no  doubt  of  the  emperor's  conduct  in  this  respect 
being  swayed  by  the  insinuations  of  ecclesiastics*  He  was 
better  skiUed  in  marshalling  and  conducting  an  army  than  in 
the  stratagems  of  theological  warfare^and  was  therefore  easily 
impelled  by  their  councib  to  adopt  violent  and  even  contra* 
dictory  measures.  In  fitct,  we  see  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  faction  of  bishops,  recalling  Arius,  and  so  far  misled  by  an 
exhibition  of  false  charges  as  to  persecute  Athanasiua,  the 
champion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  strenuous  asserter 
of  its  doctrines,  which  the  emperor  zealously  supported,  and 
considered  as  the  orthodox  representation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Though  Christianity  was  the  occasion  of  sundry  in*- 
cidental  evils,  a  moral  revolution,  greatly  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  took  place  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  re~ 
ceived  and  regarded.  A  comparison  between  the  state  of 
pagan  and  Christian  society  will  illustrate  tlus  general  ob^ 
servation. 

The  two  great  banes  of  connubial  happiness  among  the  an-* 
cient  pagans  were  polygamy  and  divcnrce.  The  first  of  diese 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The 
other  was  allowed  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  exerciaed 
with  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Both  evidently  tended  to  de« 
stn^  ihat  mutual  confidence,  harmony,  and  affection,  that 
constant  union  of  interests  and  of  sentiments  which  coosti* 
tutes  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  matrimonial  state.  Besides 
this^the  treatment  of  manied  women  in  general  among  the 
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a&Cieiit9  was  harsh,  ungenerous,  and  unjust.  They. were 
•oBsideredl  as  fittle  Abetter  dian  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden, 
;ind  treated  accordin^y. 

Christianity  cut  off  that  grand  soured  of  domestic  wretch* 
edness,  polygamy,  and  confined  the  dangerous  liberty  of  di- 
vorce to  one  only  cause,  the  want  of  fidelity  to  the  marriage 
bed*  it  provided  no  less  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  the 
weaker  part,  than  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  stronger.  It 
established  just  so  much  comnitlnd  on  one  side,  and  subje^- 
tien  on  the  other,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  those  everlast- 
ing coi^tasts  which  perfect  equality  produces.  By  the  gradual 
prevalence  of  Christian  principles  and  manners,  women  were 
admitted  to  an  ^qual  9hare  in  the  advantages  and  the  Ues- 
yiaga  of  society.  Their  understandings  were  consulted  in 
every  important  concern  of  life. 

In  aU  the  ancient  republics,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit 

tants  were  slaves.    Every  private  family  was,  in  the  times  of 

paganism,  a  little  despotic  kingdom.     The  master  was  the 

tyrant,  and  the  servants  his  wretched  subjects,  whom  he 

bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  he  did  his  cattle ;  and  whom  ho 

eouM  punish  and  torture  as  he  pleased,  and  put  to  death  with 

or  without  reason.    It  is  true  that  the  vemae  or  home-bom 

i     slaves  were  sometimes  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  even 

I     whh  tenderness  and  indulgence.    But  these  favourites  of 

fortune  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  immense  multi- 

I     tude  who  vfete  made  to  feel  the  utmost  rigour  of  their  con- 

^     dition.    In  general  these  wretched  beings  were  continually 

i     axposed  to  every  evil  that  the  most  wanton  tyranny  could  in- 

H,    fiict.    Hicy  were  compelled  frequently  to  tin  the  ground  in 

chains,  or  confined  in  subterraneous  dungeons,  and  strained 

i.     to  labour  beyond  their  strength  by  the  severest  treatment. 

it     They  were  obliged  to  suffer  every  insult  and  every  injury 

le     withqut  resistance  and  without  redress.    They  had  no  pro- 

i    tection  afforded  them,  could  have  no  justice,  no  reparation. 

They  were  subject  to  the  cruelty,  not  only  of  their  own  mas- 

,1     ters,  but  of  every  o«e  that  met  them.     If  thetr  master  hap- 

[,     penad  to  be  found  murdered  in  his  house,  every  slave  in  the 

rt     family  (which  sometimes  amounted  to  thousands)  were  fre- 

^     quently  put  to  death ;  even  those  that  were  confessedly  innocent^ 

VOL.  v.  [20] 
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.  Such  was  the  genius  of  paganism  towards  a  very  large  class 
of  the  human  species.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  was  of  a 
different  cast.  From  the  very  first  moment  of  its  appearance, 
it  gave  every  consolation,  every  support  to  those  who  groan- 
ed under  this  heavy  bondage  that  was  consistent  with  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  and  with  the  avowed  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  teachers  of  this  religion 
did  not,  indeed,  expressly  prohibit  slavery,  nor  did  they  tell 
the  slaves  whom  they  converted  to  the  faith  that  their  con- 
version made  them  free,  and  released  them  from  the  obedi* 
ence  due  to  their  masters.  But  it  laid  down  such  genersd 
rules  of  conduct,  and  governing  principles  of  action,  for  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  as  sileutly  and  quietly,  but  effec* 
tually  corrected  the  inherent  vices  of  eveiy  kind  of  power, 
such  as  should  gradually  soften  and  smooth  away  the  asperi- 
ties of  every  species  of  arbitrary  government,  whether  su- 
preme or  subordinate,  whether  exercised  over  nations  or  in- 
dividuals. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  the  gospel  did  for  this  unfortu- 
nate race  of  men.  When  the  empire  became  Christian,  laws 
were  made  for  their  protection  and  relief.  The  influence 
both  of  government  and  of  religion  was  continually  operating 
.in  their  favour,  and  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  pagan  system  of  slavery  over  allEurope.  It 
is  true  that  a  milder  species  of  it  ha^s  been  twice  revived  in 
some  parts  of  Christendom,  but  one  species  of  it,  the  feudal 
system,  has  long  since  yielded,  and  another,  that  of  the  ne- 
groes, is  beginning  rapidly  to  yield  to  the  benign  genius  of 
Christianity.  This  heavenly  system  has  also  promoted  the 
liappiness  of  mankind  in  all  the  great  and  important  concerns 
of  civil  and  social  life. 

In  the  article  of  government,  its  operation  was  highly  sa- 
lutary and  useful ;  not  by  enjoining  or  prescribing  any  pecu- 
liar form,  but  by  regulating  the  respective  duties  both  of 
those  who  govern  and  of  those  who  were  governed.  It  re- 
minded the  latter,  that  their  Christian  profession  did  by  no 
means  dissolve  or  weaken  their  political  obligations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  confirmed  and  strengthened  them ;  that,  under 
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nvfaatever  form  of  govenunent  they  lived,  and  whatever  alle- 
giance they  owed  before  their  conversion,  the  same  was  stiH 
due  from  them  after  it ;  that  Aey  were  to  be  subject  to  those 
rulers  under  whom  Providence  had  placed  them,  and  Chris- 
tianity found  th^em,  ^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science sake." 

In  the  same  manner,  it  was  required  of  their  ru|ers,  that, 
however  unlimited  their  power  might  be  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country,  they  should  themselves  limit 
and  restrain  it  by  the  immutable  laws  of  moral  rectitude ; 
ihat  they  should  observe  in  their  public  as  well  as  private 
conduct  the  dictates  of  justice,  equity,  moderation,  mercy, 
humanity,  and  universal  good  will,  which  the  gospel  pre- 
scribed to  them,  as  well  as  to  every  other  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  etcept  in  the  free  states  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (and  that  only  for  a  few  centuries),  a  ferocious 
despotism  prevsuled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ha- 
bitable globe,  and  that  even  those  celebrated  republics  scarce- 
ly ever  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  and    external  peace. 
They  were  continually  agitated  and  distracted  within  by 
popular  commotions  and  sanguinary  convulsions,  or  exposed 
without  to  unceasing  and  inexpiable  wars,  which  always  dcf 
6troyed  their  repose,  and  sometimes  endangered  their  very 
existence.    This  was  the  case,  with  but  few  exceptions,  even 
in  their  most  perfect  state,  and  in  their  decline  they  were 
mangled  and  torn  in  pieces  by  such  dreadful  massacres  and 
proscriptions,  by  such  deliberate  and  premeditated  methods 
of  murdering  each  bther^  as  cannot  be  recited  without  pain 
and  horror.     Nor  did  their  boasted  freedom  extend  in  gene- 
ral much  beyond  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adja- 
cent territory.     It  could  seldom  subsist  but  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  legislature.    The  governors  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  removed  from  under  the  eye  of  the  supreme  magis^ 
trate,  and  destitute  of  all  religious  restraint,  became  the  most 
savage  and  merciless  of  tyrants.    The  unhappy  people  over 
whom  diey  presided  were  continually  exposed  to  plunder, 
rapine,  oppression,  insult,  and  every  kind  of  injury ;  and 
thus,  whilst  liberty  reigned  in  the  centre,  the  utmost  rage  of 
despotism  laid  \|raste  ^e  extremities  of  the  empire. 
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The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  sanguioary  and  cruel, 

more  especially  those  respecting  insolvent  debtors,  who,  afto: 
an  imprisonment  of  sixty  days,  might  be  sold  for  slaves,  or 
put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  divided  among  the  creditors. 

Romulus  allowed  the  murder  of  infants,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  any  subsequent 
law.  The  Roman  sute,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  for  many  ages  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
these  innocent  victims  of  a  mistaken  and  inhuman  policy. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law  with  respect  to  children  did 
not  stop  here.  It  extended  its  severity  even  to  the  adult. 
It  gave  the  father  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  power  ov«r  his 
children ;  it  considered  them  not  as  persons,  but  as  things  i 
as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  wtuch  the  mas^ 
ter  of  the  family  might  remove,  or  sell,  or  destroy,  like  any 
other  part  of  the  furniture.  The  father  could  compel  his 
married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  wife  herself,  though  ihe  mother  of  a  nume* 
rous  family,  was  subjected  no  less  than  her  children  to  th^ 
paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  She 
tnight  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  and  for  certain 
crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nature)  might  be  put 
to  death.  The  liberty  of  divorce  also  on  the  parl^  of  the  huft^ 
band  was  almost  unbounded,  and  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic  exercised  with  the  tnost  wanton,  insolent,  and  capri^ 
cious  t3a^nny*.  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  most  celebraited 
ages  of  antiquity. 

As  the  laws  were  in  many  important  instances  inhuman  or 
vicious,  the  administration  of  them  was  no  less  ^rtial  and 
eorrupt.  In  what  manner  justice  was  administered  at  Athens^ 
is  evident  from  their  treatment  of  the  two  most  upright  and 
virtuous  of  their  citizens,  Socrates  and  Aristides^  In  Rome^ 


*  Cicero,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  heathens,  at  the  agt 
of  sixty-two,  for  very  insufficient  ostensible  reasons,  diTorced  bis  wif^  T«- 
fentis,  with  whom  he  had  lived  thirty  years,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
marriage  with  the  young,  rich,  ^d  hsndsome  Pabliola.  He  soon  after 
divorced  his  new  bride,  because  she  seeiaed  to  rejoice  at  the  denth  of  hi* 
beloved  daughter  Tullia,  the  fruit  of  his  msnisge  with  Tecentia* 
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especlaSjr  in  the  ktter  periods  of  the  repubtic,  the  couru  of 
justice  were  one  continued  scene  of  open  and  undisguiied 
iniquity,  veiidl|ty,  pardality,  and  corruption,  insomuch  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
most  cruel  injuries,  or  far  a  rich  man  to  be  brought  to  pun- 
ishment for  die  most  atrocious  crimes. 

In  all  these  great  and  important  articles  of  civil  policy  (and 
in  a  multitude  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned),  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  Christian  Europe  and  America  admica 
<>f  no  question*    And  this,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  is  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity has  had  on  governors  and  the  people  ;  on  the  temper 
of  the  laws,  and  on  those  who  framed  and  administered  them. 
It  is  this  principally  which  has  so  softened  and  subdued  the 
fierceness  even  of  arbitrary  power,  diat  despotism  in  aU  its 
rigour  (that  rigour  which  it  possessed  in  pagan  nations,  and 
$till  possesses  in  African  and  Asiatic  kingdoms)  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  Chriistian  countries.     The  horrors  of  war  have 
been  gready  mitigated,  and  their  frequency,  their  duration, 
and  their  attendant  miseries,  considerably  diminished.    The 
Greeks  and  pagan  Romans  were  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind  j  the  oppressors,  the  plunderers,  the  robbers,  and 
die  t5rrant8  of  the  whole  earth.    The  greatest  part  of  their 
wars  were  voluntary  and  unprovoked  ;*-^were  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, of  interest,  injustice,  rapine,  and  ambition.    A  lust  of 
empire,  a  passion  for  martial  achievements,  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  glory,  were  the  ruling  principles  of  their  conduct.  Theit 
^vemments  were  little  else  than  military  establishments.-^ 
Every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  every  kingdom  upon  the 
watch  to  devour  its  neighbours.    The  surest  road  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state  was  through  the  field  of  battle. 

Whilst  every  thing  thus  tended  to  inflame  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  the  wars  of  the  ancient  pagans 
were  incessant  and  sanguinary.  The  injustice  and  wanton- 
ness with  which  they  were  begun  could  be  exceeded  by  noth- 
ing but  the  vindictive  and  implacable  spirit  with  which  they 
were  carried  on :  and  the  world  was  ccHisequently  for  many 
ages  overwhelmed  with  min,  desolation,  and  bloodshed.—  ' 
The  savage  and  cruel  treatment  of  jliieir  captives  in  war  is 
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wdl  known  to  every  one.  Every  page  of  pagan  history  is 
polluted  with  scenes  of  this  nature.  The  loss  of  thousands 
in  the  field  was  in  those  ages  the  least  part  of  the  evils  of  war. 
Those  among  the  vanquished  who  survived  had  reason  to 
envy  the  lot  of  those  who  fell.  Perpetual  slavery,  or  an  igno- 
minious death  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  were  their  cer- 
tain destiny,  and  even  among  nations  the  most  polished  we 
are  continually  shocked  with  the  desolation  of  whole  coui^ 
tries,  with  the  entire  destruction  of  flourishing  and  opulent 
cities,  and  with  the  indiscriminate  massacre  and  utter  extern 
mination,  not  only  of  those  able  to  bear  arms,  but  of  the  most 
helpless  and  unoffending  part  of  the  inhabitimts,  of  evexy  age, 
sex,  and  condition* 

If  we  go  back  to  the  eal-li'est  ages  of  Greece,  Homer  tells 
us  what  the  general  practice  in  his  time  was.  ^^  These,"  says 
he,  ^^  are  the  evils  which  follow  the  capture  of  a  town.  The 
men  are  killed,  the  city  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  wor 
men  and  children  are  doomed  to  slavery*," 

The  descendants  of  Homer's  heroes,  |n  subsequent  agea» 
exceeded  even  those  models  of  barbarity.  After  the  taking 
of  a  town,  they  murdered  every  human  creature  in  the  place, 
not  excepting  even  the  women  and  children.  Instances  of  this 
cruelty  occur  perpetually  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  well  as 
in  almost  every  otherf . 

The  Romans  trod  but  too  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Greeks,  their  masters  and  preceptors  in  cruel^  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  occur  in  all  theii* 
histories:):. 


•  Iliad  ix.  V,  590. 

t  See  Thucydides  throoghont :  but  more  particalarly  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsnonians  to  their  prisoners,  lib.  ii. 

f  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie  Jewish  war, 
the  number  of  Jews  that  perished  by  the  sword  was  one  million'  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  l^ld  sixty  :  and  the  num- 
ber  of  captives  was  ninety-seven  thousand.  Those  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  sold  for  slaves  ;  those  above  seventeen  were  sent  to 
the  works  In  Egypt,  Or  dispersed  through  the  Roman  provtiyxs  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  sword  or  by  wild  beasts,  and  eleven  thousand  of 
them  perished  by  hunger.    Even  Titus,  the  mild  and  merciful,  Titu«, 
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Christianity  also  eiiected  the  entire  abolition  of  human  sac* 
rifxces.  This  horrible  practice  prevailed  throughout  every 
region  of  the  heathen  world,  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  still  prevails  in  many  savage  countries  where 
Christianity  has  not  yet  reached*  There  are  incontestable 
proofs  of  its  having  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Sy- 
rians, the  Persians,  the  Phcenicians,  and  all  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  east.  No  climate,  no  government,  no  state  of 
civilization,  no  mode  of  pagan  superstition  was  free  from  it. 
Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  less  involved  in  this 
guih  than  many  other  nations,  were  not  altogether  untainted 
with  it.  On  great  and  extraordinary  occasions  they  had  re- 
course to  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  which  was  esteemed 
tfie  most  meritorious  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
gods'*.  But  among  other  more  barbarous  nations  it  took  a 
firmer  and  a  wider  root.  The  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  the 
Gauls,  were  strongly  addicted  to  itf,  and  even  Britain  was  at 
one  time  (under  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  despotism  of  the 
Druids)  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  its  wretched 
inhabitants.    But  wherever  the  divine  light  of  Christianity 


the  «  delicist  humani  generis,"  treated  those  wretched  beings  with  the 
most  savage  barbarity.  In  the  shows  and  spectacles  which  he  exhibit- 
ed, many  of  the  captives  were  destroyed ;  some  by  wild  beasts,  and 
others  fighting  with  each  other. 

*  It  appears  from  late  publications,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Bacha* 
nan,  that  human  sacrifices  still  subsist  among  the  Hindoos.  Death  is 
inflicted  in  various  ways  in  their  sacred  rites.  Children  are  sacrificed 
by  their  parents  to  Gunga.  Men  and  women  drown  themselves  in  the 
Ganges,  in  the  places  reputed  holy.  They  devote  themselves  to  death 
by  felling  under  the  wheels  of  the  machine  which  carries  their  gods. 
Widows  are  burned  and  baried  alive  with  their  deceased  husbands. 
And  it^as  calculated  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  William  Chambers,  that 
the  widows  who  perish  by  this  self-devotedness  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan  alone,  are  not  less  than  10,000  annually.  This 
horrid  custom  has  subsisted  ever  since  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alex- 
ander, 3S0  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  Caesar  states  that  <*  life  was  necessary  to  redeem  life,  and  that  the 
gods  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.'*  **  Quod  pro  vita  hominis  nisi 
vita  reddatur  non  poMe  aliter  deorum  immortaliuro  numen  placari.*' 

Com.de  Bell.  GaL  lib.  vu 
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broikQ  fortib,  tUs  tremendous  d^faoo  ^of  4«]^r$i|iii0ii  4m9^ 

peered.  r 

B^sidea  the  siU»t  a»d  gradual  isAa^uce  of  Christlmi^  on 
the  miad^  loid  manners  of  men,  the  first  ^orts  tba$  ireiMi 
made,  and  the  first  laws  that  were  enacted  to  reo^imi 
and  check  some  of  the  inhumanities  above  mentioned,  «W 
the  ac^  of  Christian  princes  wd  Christian  legislators. 

With  respect  to  paternal  power,  Constimtine,  the  ftnft 
Christian  emperor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruotjon  ol 
children  by  their  father,  wisely  and  humanely  ordained,  that 
the  public  should  maintain  the  children  of  those  who  weire> 
imable  to  provide  for  them- 

In  the  year  319,  he  put  an  effectual  atop  to  this  horriblei 
practice,  by  making  it  a  capital  offence,  and  even  «Sut;ing  tgy 
it  the  punishment  denounced  against  parricides.  He  also  re- 
strained the  eiqpQsure. of  infants  by  an  edict,  in  the  year  a&l^ 
and,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratiany 
this  crime  was  made  a  capital  offence. 

The  first  edict  against  gladiatorial  shows  was  by  a  Chriatiaa 
emperor,  and  Honorius  afterwards  completed  what  Conatan'^ 
tine  had  begun.  This  horrid  exhibition  was  by  his  laws  final- 
ly abolished.  Constantine  also  put  an  end  to  the  savage 
punishment  of  crucifixion. 

In  these  instances  (and  more  might  be  produced),  we  see 
that  some  of  the  greatest  miseries  which  oppressed  mapkind 
in  the  heathen  world  were  actually  removed  by  the  laws  and 
edicts  of  Christian  rulers.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iimi 
happy  effects  of  these  laws  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  and  excla*^ 
sively  to  the  beneficent  spirit  of  that  heavenly  religion^ 
which  meliorated  the  heart,  and  humanized  the  dispositions  ^ 
of  those  who  made  them.     And  we  are  therefore  warraQted; 
in  concluding,  that  many  of  the  other  g^eat  improvements  in. 
civil,  social,  and  domestic  life,  which  render  out  situation  so  > 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  to  the  mo- 
dem pagan  world,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of 
the  same  powerful  cause. 

The  predominant  feature  of  paganism  is  cruelty.  AU  Us 
steps  are  marked  with  blood.  Its  ferocious  temper  may  be. 
traced  in  the  civil  polipy,  the  laws,  the  domestic  institutions. 


A 
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A*  wmt%^  $ad  «veii  in  the  most  solemn  relig^ouB  riles  of  the 
«ncielkt  heathen  wor^^  This  was  the  case  even  among  the 
most  learned  Bod  most  philosophical  nations  of  antiquity ^-^ 
But  its  aspect  was  still  more  dreadful  among  those  whom  they 
called  barbarians,  and  it  remains  no  less  so  among  the  sa* 
▼ages  of  the  present  day,  of  which  their  cruelty  to  their  wo« 
men^  their  sanguinary  and  vindictive  wars,  the  torments  they 
inflict  on  their  prisoners,  and  their  human  sacrifices,  are  but 
loo  convincing  proofs. 

Intl^  religion  of  Christ,  we  see  a  directly  contrary  spirit, 
a  spirit  of  meekness,  mercy,  gentleness,  humanity,  and  kind«- 
ness,  which  has  been  for  eighteen  hundred  years  contending 
with  the  evils  generated  by  paganism,  has  actually  banished 
some  <^them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  greatly  mitigated 
others,  is  gradually  undermining  all  the  rest,  and  has  intro~ 
duced  BO  large  a  portion  of  benevolence*  and  mutual  good 
will  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  into  all  the  various 
reUtions  of  social,  civil,  and  domestic  life,  as  plainly  shows 
the  sacted  source  from  whence  it  springs. 

Among  the  barbarians,  Christianity  introduced  an  impor- 
tant change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition.  They  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  die  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a 
religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  and 
while  they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were  insensi- 
bly enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the 
aits,  and  of  society.  The  version  of  the  scriptures  into  their 
native  tongue  excited  among  their  clergy  some  curiosity  to 
read  ibc  original  text,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  the  diain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These  spiritual 
l^fts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy, 
which  were  accessible  to  the  christian  barbarians,  maintained 
a  ^il^t  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  that 


^  HospiUls  for  the  sick,  and  the  many  asylums  for  the  relief  of  all 
the  varieties  of  homan  misery,  which  are  frequent  in  Christian  coiia- 
tries,  were,  and  art  unknown  in  pagan  nations. 
VOL.  V.  [21J 
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of  the  early  Christian  emperors.  By  these  itieaii»)  the  iacme 
of  science  iras  secretly  kept  alive,  to  warm  aind  enbghteft 
the  mature  age  of  the  western  world.  In  the  most  corrapt 
state  of  Christianity,  the  barbarians  might  learn  justice  ftocn 
the  law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel.  But  the  direct  aathority 
of  religion  was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  commtiAioii  wluch  ^ 
united  them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritneal  fneiut 
ship.  The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  se*- 
cure  their  fidelity,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  mode- 
rate the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the  down- 
fal  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  the  n«me  ftnd  in- 
Btitutions  of  ftome.  It  was  the  interest  aft  Well  as  the  duty 
of  civilized  Christianity  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  These,  and  other  coBCurriftg 
causes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  Christian  republie,  €Uid 
gradually  produced  the  similar  manners  and  common  juris- 
prudence which  have  distinguished  from  the  restof  maiikiild 
the  independent  and  even  hostile  nations  of  modem  EuitJpe. 
This  summary  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  is  for  obvkms  rea- 
sons giveti  together,  though  extended  over  many  centimes. 
We  now  return  to  the  civil  history  of  the  Roman  em^re. 

About  the  same  time  Constantine  resolved  to  establish  <iie 
Christian  religion,  he  tAso  resolved  for  ever  to  remove  tlie  im- 
perial residence  from  Rome,  and  to  found  a  new  capital, 
which  might  exist  as  a  memorial  of  his  glory  and  power,  and 
perpetuate  the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Calcedon  and  <he  an- 
cient Troy  are  said  to  have  been  successivdy  ehoaea  for  tte 
situation  of  this  new  metropolis  of  the  world.  Vafrious  eon- 
siderations,  however,  pointed  out  for  that  pui^ose,  Byxaa- 
tium,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  cky  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  tey  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

About  the  year  324  of  the  Christian  era,  the  feimdatinni 
of  Constantinople  were  laid,  and  the  seven  eminetices  On  wMdi 
it  was  btult  gave  it  some  resemblance  to  Rome,  the  ancieat 
caj>ital  of  the  empire.  The  circumference  of  the  new  city 
was  something  more  than  tea  Roman  miles,  and  its  area 
about  two  thousand  acres.  Architects  and  artificers  were  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  empire^  and  multitudes  of  labom*- 
crs  were  employed  to  bring  the  great  wo  A  to  a  conclosioo. 
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Hie  cities  and  tempkft  of  Greece  smd  Asia  were  despoiled 
of  their  finest  ornaments  for  the  embellishment  of  the  new 
cii|»t9l.  The  sovereign  lord  of  the  Roman  world,  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
nulliops  of  subjects,  left  nothing  undone  that  unbounded 
power  and  immense  resources  could  accomplish,  in  order  to 
eiq^ediDe  and  complete  his  desigp.  Obligations  were  imposed, 
and  encouragements  held  out,  to  attract  the  opulent  inhabi- 
tants /of  Rc»ne  apd  the  provinces  to  fix  their  residence  in  the 
new  metropolist  Palaces,  built  in  various  quarters  of  the 
^ily,  w»re  by  the  empiprpr  bestowed  on  his  favourites,  Pen- 
aions  and  lands  were  assigned  them  for  the  support  of  their 
4igni^,  and  hereditary  estates  were  granted  from  the  imperial 
dismesnes,  on  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the 
new  capital.  But  obligations  and  encouragement  soon  became 
duperfluoUa.  In  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  original  plan  ap- 
pMra  to.  have  been  completed,  and  in  the  year  334  the  dedi- 
oation  of  the  city  took  place.  The  removal  of  the  imperial 
mid(@Kice  iivm  Rome  to  Constantinople  has  been  exceeding- 
ly censured  by  many  writer;,  and  assigned  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  jthe  downfal  of  the  empire.  This  point  is, 
however^  very  difficult  to  determine.  We  cannot  be  assured 
that  the  subversion  of  the  empire  would  not  have  happened 
as  soon  as  if  ^e  imperial  residence  had  continued  at  Rome. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  fixing  of  the  seat  of  empire  at  Constan- 
tinc^ile  pKt  a  final  period  to  the  passage  of  the  barbarians 
through  the  Bospborus,  who.  could  never  after  force  that  in- 
8Uffmount]d>le  barrier^  Greece  as  well  as  Asia  Minor  was 
secure  from  their  ravages,  until  Valens  unadvisedly  suffered 
the  Goths  to  pass  the  Danube.  In  after  ages,  Constantbople 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Pei^ans  under  Chosrpes,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
AvaoB|  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  enemies.  During  the 
ewoteace  of.  the  caliphate,  that  city  was  the  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Saracens,  and  stood  its  ground  until  A.  D. 
,  14s;3,  one  tbouss^  and  forty-three  years  after  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  western  empire.  Indeed  no  good  reason  can 
he  given  why  the  empire  might  npt  h^ve  been  as  well  defend- 
.ed  when  Constantinople  w^s  the  capital)  as  if  Rome  had  al- 
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ways  retained  that  prerogative  ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  etm-* 
jecture,  that  if  the  imperial  residence  had  ^not  been  remdved 
to  Constantinople,  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Persians  on  the  one  htod,  andtothe 
Goths  on  the  other,  without  prolonging  for  any  considerable 
time  the  existence  of  the  western  empire. 

Among  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  period  so  important  and  so  interesting  to  pos- 
terity as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark,  that  while  he  governed  the  Roman  empire  widi  a 
more  distinguished  lustre  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  and 
was  uniformly  successful  in  every  political  measure;  and 
every  military  enterprise,  his  personal  tranquillity  was  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  his 
domestic  felicity  also  suffered  a  melancholy  abatement  from 
the  real  or  supposed  necessity  he  found  himself  under  of  put- 
ting to  death  his  son  Crispus,  a  prince  of  the  most  promiEini^ 
accomplishments.  The  particulars  of  this  melancholy  trans- 
action are  variously  related  by  historians,  and  the  whole  affiiir 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  so  mysterious  a  manner, 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  the  fact  itself.  This 
reflection,  however,  we  cannot  but  make :  that  it  was  either 
a  great  crime  of  Constantine,  or  a  great  misfortune  to  him. 
Hard  must  his  heart  have  been  if  he  could  thus  destroy  so 
accomplished  and  promising  a  son  without  a  full  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  severe  a  measure,  and  he  must 
be  pronounced  extremely  unfortunate  if  such  necessity  did 
really  exist.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  men  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  been 
extremely  unhappy  in  their  domestic  concerns. 

Constantine,  having  accomplished  his  two  great  objects  of 
changing  the  religion  and  removing  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
ended  his  life,  A.  D.  337.  He  had  reigned  with  unparallel- 
ed glory  and  splendour  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a  longer 
period  of  sovereign  sway  than  had  been  allotted  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  Augustus.  Victorious  over  every  enemy, 
he  had  crushed  all  domestic  opposition,  and  repelled  all  fo- 
reign aggression.  His  fame  was  so  widely  extended,  that 
embassadors  from  India  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
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^leiddour  tuApKOti^fmlf  o£  his  reigD,  and  declared  diat  the 
lungs  of  those  remote  cotmtries  had  erect^  statoes  to  his 
bcH^our.  His  reign  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  history*  He  was  an  inatrumei«t  in  the  hand  of  Divine 
P^vidence  for  the  general  estahjishment  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  while  Christianity  became  triumphant,  its  spi» 
;i^t  waa  exting^iisbed^  Many  nominal  Christians  plunged' 
them^lyes  into  those  vices,  and  disgraced  themselves  widi 
those  crimes,  whicb  had  so  long  been  the  reproach  of  pagan- 
ism. Constantii^e,  having  put  to  death  his  promising  son 
Crispus,  divided  the  empire  at  his  own  decease  among  his 
other  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius, 
Constans  fell. by  the  aoms  of  his  brother  Constantine,  who  in 
bis  turn  suffered  the  same  fate  by  the  rebel  Magnentiua. 
Constantius,  having  agsun  umted  in  his  own  person  the  whole 
Ronaan  sovereignty,  died  without  issue  in  361,  and  thus  the 
jiosterity  of  the  great  Constantine  being  extinct  in  the  first 
generation,  bis  nephew  Julian  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
durone. 

This  extraordinary  num  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such. firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  at  the 
aame  time  employ  his  hand  to  write,  .his  ear  to  listen,  and 
his  voice  to  dictate ;  and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains 
of  ideas  without  limitation  and  without  error.  His  light  and 
sparing  diet  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active 
for  business.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew 
with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another.  His  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion,  and  he  was  soon  awak- 
ened from  it  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had 
slept  the  preceding  day,  and  his  servants  were  obliged  to 
wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable  master  allowed 
himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  the  change  of 
occupations.  He  hastily  wididrew  from  all  amusen^nts 
with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every 
moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  By  this  ava- 
rice of  time  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of  his 
Jeign, 
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Hiift  philosoidiical  emperor,  marc|iii^  agaipsi  AeP€ni«u, 
was  so  infatuated  by  his  ideas  and  expectations  oi  conquesti 
as  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  boats  which  he  had  upOD  the  Tigris, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  attured  by  spies  to  advance  hr  in- 
to the  Persian  territories,  being  made  vainly  to  befieve  Aat 
the  king  was  flpng  before  him.  This  farce  was  canried  on 
tmtil  the  Roman  army  was  at  last  involved  in  llie  inidst  of 
aandy  deserts,  and  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  famine.  At  Ait 
critical  juncture,  their  guides  suddenly  disappeaared,  and  the 
Persian  monarch  made  his  appearance  with  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  his  kingdom*  The  improvident  emperor  diea 
Ascovered  his  error.  The  want  of  provisions  rendered  are- 
treat  necessary.  Betwixt  that  measure  and  perishing  with 
fiimine  there  was  no  alternative.  The  retreat  was  accord- 
ingly begun,  during  which  they  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  Persians,  who  carefully  avoided  any  ^lose  engagement. 
The  Roman  army,  which,  at  its  entraitce  into  Persia,  was 
tvne  of  the  teest  that  the  empire  had  ever  sent  out,  now  ez^ 
hibited  a  shocking  spectacle  of  distress.  In  those  disastrous 
circumstances,  the  Romans  at  last  gained  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  for  want  of  their  boats,  which  Julian  had  mad- 
ly destroyed,  they  could  not  pass.  Imagination  itself  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  distressful  sitoation  than  that  of  the 
Roman  army,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  perishing  with 
hunger,  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  front,  and  the  whole  armed 
power  of  Persia  in  their  rear. 

In  those  circumstances  the  Persian  king  made  in  the  night 
a  general  assault  on  the  Roman  camp.  AU  was  tumultuous 
confusion  and  promiscuous  slaughter,  until  at  last  Roman  va- 
lour repulsed  the  enemy  ;  but,  amidst  the  confusion  of  that 
dreadful  night,  the  emperor  received  a  mortal  wound,  which 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  life,  and  compelled  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  that  Judge  whose  worship  he  had 
resolved  to  abolish,  and  whose  name  he  had  designed  to 
obliterate  from  the  minds  of  men.  We  have  been  t<Ad  that 
Julian,  taking  a  handful  of  his  OTvn  blood,  threw  ifiip  towardls 
heaven,  exclaiming,  "  Vicisti,  Galilaee,  vicisti !''  "  Thou  hast 
conquered,  O  Galilaean ;  thou  hast  conquered !"  Galiksaa 
being  the  name  by  which  he  contemptuously  called  Christ* 
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This  story  has  been  universally  circulated  and  ^etty  gene- 
rally belicfved. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Julian  is  an  event  which  merits 
particular  notice,  and,  perhaps,  it  contributed  not  a  little  to 
influence  the  religious  state  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
at  this  day.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Julian  had  conceived 
the  design  of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion.  If  Providence 
had  permitted  his  reign  to  have  been  long  and  prosperous^ 
like  that  of  Constantine,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  fatal 
its  effects  might  have  been  to  Christianity.  One  veiy  im- 
portauit  circumstance  distinguishes  Jidian  from  the  former 
persecuting  emperors.  Among  all  these,  very  few,  if  any, 
had  been  persecutors  from  personal  inclination*.    Some  of 


*  M a&y  ^  -the  emperors  who  issued  the  faost  sanguinary  edicts 
^Cjainst  the  Cfari8ttMis«  are  kaovn  to  have  shewn  no  particttUr  aver- 
sioQ  to  Chrittiaiikx  or  its  professors,  but  evea  to  bai«  frequeotly  pio- 
meted  them  to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument,  until  they  were  misled 
by  evil  counsellors,  who  either  had  an  aversion  to  the  Christian  doc^ 
trine,  or  a  personal  pique  against  some  individuals  of  that  religioQ. 
This  was  the  case  with  Valerian,  who,  in  the  comaiencement  of  his 
reign,  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  Christians,  but  afterwards 
sofered  himself  to  be  persuaded  i^  designiag  priests  and  iotriguiBf 
courtiers,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the  empire  proceeded  frosa  the 
vengeaace  of  the  gods  for  suffering  a  sect  d  p^o^  to  exist  who  were 
the  piKifessed  enemies  of  their  worship. 

It  Is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  priests  of  a  pompous  and  ce- 
renonious  religion  were  interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  which 
ptXK3ur«d  them  honour,  emcdumenti  and  influence.  The  priests  cf 
paganism  could  not  bat  see  the  i^adual  enproachments  which  Christ 
tianlty  was  making  uf3Qn  that  system  on  which  their  credit  and  fortune 
depended.  They  could  not  fail  of  perceiving  the  decrease  in  the  wun- 
%er  of  their  votaries  and  ofierings,  and  aU  the  evils  which  menaced 
their  declining  reUgioiv  The  philosophers  also  foresaw,  in  the  over- 
throw of  their  systems.,  the  destruction  of  their  credit  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  ihek  lame«  Their  interests  coincided  with  those  of  the  priestiv 
and  Abe  views  of  both  were  seconded  by  all  that  numerous  tnJbe  of 
artisaos  and  others  concerned  in  the  embelliahments  of  their  temples^ 
of  which  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  conduct  of  Demetrius^  the 
silversmith,  of  Epliesus.  Pi^nism  was  a  splendid,  pompous,  and  ceiie- 
monious  rel^^,  calculated  to  attach  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Ben  of  taleata^md  ifigeBttity  to  its  interest  and  support.    The  Dumber 
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ihem  would  never  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  had  they  not  been  influenced  by  the  sug- 


aod  magnificeiice  of  its  templesy  the  saperb  statoes  of  its  gods,  and  tbe 
enrious  and  costly  utensils  used  in  its  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  gave 
employinent  to  numbers  of  ingenious  artisans,  and  its  frequent  and 
splendid  festivals  afforded  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  populace. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  numerous  body  of  people  throughout 
the  whole  empire  should  be  ready  to  support  a  system  whence  they 
derived  so  many  advantages,  and  desirous  of  depressing  a  reUgion 
which  threatened  its  overthrow.  Of  all  this  interested  assemblage, 
the  priests  formed  the  van,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  kindling 
the  flames  of  persecution.  They  never  failed  to  ascribe  the  public 
calamitite  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  to  persuade  the  empe- 
ton  that  the  wraUi  of  the  gods  could  be  appeased  only  by  the  blood  of 
the  Christians,  The  superstition  of  the  people  may  also  justly  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  contributed  to  excite  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecu* 
tion  against  a  sect  of  men,  who  wete  represented  to  them  by  their 
priests  as  the  persons  who,  by  their  contempt  of  the  gods,  drew  down 
the  wrfith  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  empire.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  like  seed  sown  in  a  fertHe  soil,  and  the  number  of  Christians  ra- 
f>idly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  among  them  by  per- 
secutors. In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  the  church  had 
enjoyed  a  long  repose  from  persecution,  and,  during  this  period  of 
tranquillity,  had  begun  to  grow  opulent,  and  some  of  the  prelates  lived 
in  splendour.  The  Christians  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
other  Roman  subjects  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly favoured  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  when  a  storm  burst 
over  their  heads,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  entire  extinction  of 
Christianity.  Its  professors  had  grown  so  numerous,  and  were  so 
much  favoured,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  interested  adherents  and 
supporters  of  paganism  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
a  religion  which  threatened  its  overthrow,  and  loudly  called  upon  the 
emperor  to  avert,  by  the  extermination  of  the  Christians,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  empire  for  tolerating 
the  professed  despisers  of  their  worship.  •  The  emperor,  although  be 
had  passed  his  life  in  camps,  and  was  little  versed  in  the  principles  and 
tendency  of  religious  systems,  was  at  first  decidedly  averse  to  intole- 
rant measures.  The  Importunities  of  the  priests  and  the  solicitations 
of  their  abettors  grew  daily  more  pressing,  but  the  emperor  resisted 
them  a  long  time  with  inflexible  firmness.  Maximian,  whom  he  had 
miade  his  colleague  in  the  imperial  dignity,  had  already  consented  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  Diocktian  thus  re- 
luctantly signed  the  bloody  edict.    It  was  not  long  before  the  horrid 
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gestibns  of  priests  and  other  interested  persons.  Julian,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  persecutor  from  principle.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  not  only  aposta- 
tized from  its  doctrines,  but  manifested  a  decided  preference 
of  pag^ism,  and  a  rooted  aversion  to  Christianity.  From 
him  the  church  had  reason  to  expect  determined  and  pei'se- 
vering  hostility.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  in  so  critical  a 
momeiit,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguishing 
link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  con- 
stitutes the  plan  of  Divine  Providence. 

In  Julian,  the  family  of  Constantine  was  extinct,  and  Jo- 
yian  succeeded  by  military  election.  In  the  perbhing  situat- 
ion of  the  army,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  disadvantage- 
ous peace  with  Persia,  and  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  the 
cession  of  Mesopotamia,'  the  city  of  Nisibis.  His  short 
reign  was  productive  of  no  other  considerable  event.  The 
succeeding  joint  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  was  unpros- 
perous.  A  numerous  horde  of  Goths,  computed  at  two  hundred 
thotttand  armed  men,  making  a  body  of  about  a  miUioo,  b«^ 
log  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Huns,  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  craved  an  asylum  in  the  Roman 
dominions,  on  condition  of  allegiance  and  military  service. 
This  being  granted,  another  immense  horde  presented  them- 
selves with  th^  same  request,  which  being  refused,  they 
paosed  over  on  rafts  without  permission,  and  joined  their 
countrymen.  In  circumstandes  so  e^raordinary,  it  was  im- 
possible that  differences  should  not  arise.  The  immense 
Gothic  hordes  were  distressed  for  provisions.     Mutual  sus- 


exeqution  began  to  take  place,  and  every  species  of  cruelty  which  the 
infernal  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent  was  exercised  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion.  This  was  the  most  rigorous  persecotidn  the 
church  had  ever  experienced,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  greater  number 
of  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  than  in  all  the  other  persecu- 
tions. Britain  was  the  only  province  of  the  empire  that  was  free  from 
lis  efrects.  In  that  country  the  Christians  found  tranquillity  and  pro. 
lection,  under  the  equitable  government  of  Constantios  Chlorus,  father 
pf  ConSlafltine,  who,  although  a  pagan,  was  decidedly  averse  to 
every  kind  of  intolerance  in  religious  matters. 
VQI-   v.  [22] 
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fHcions  arose,  and  reciprocal  complaints  of  injuries  and  19- 
fracUon  of  treaties  at  last  broke  out  into  open  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Goths  and  the  Romans,  A  bloody-  engagement 
took  place  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  in  which  the  Ramans 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Valens,  the  emperor,  ia  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames  of  a  house  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge.  This  defeat  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  that 
the  Romans  had  ever  experienced.  From  this  period  the 
visible  decline  of  the  empire  may  with  certainty  be  dated. 
The  Gothic  war  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  great  Theodo- 
sius,  in  the  best  mode  that  the  impolicy  of  his  predeceasors 
allowed  him  to  adopt.  After  repeated  engagements,  most 
of  the  Goths  were  domiciliated  in  the  empire.  They  re- 
tained their  own  laws,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
chiefs,  who  were  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  was  maintained  for  the  service  of  die  em- 
pire, and  not  only  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  but 
indulged  with  liberal  pay  and  licentious  privileges.  Thus 
was  formed  that  singular  itnperium  in  imperio^  which  after^ 
wards  proved  fatal  to  Rome.  During  the  reign  of  TKeodd- 
sius  the  Great,  who  re-united  under  his  sole  sovereignty  the 
whole  Roman  world,  the  empire  governed  by  his  steady 
hand  experienped  np  other  convulsion  of  so  dangerous  a  na- 
I  ture.  This  emperor  in  all  his  measures,  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  conduct  of  Constantine,  and  his  reign  was  di»* 
tinguished  by  a  similar  train  of  glory  and  success. 

The  ruin  of  paganism  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  is  perhaps 
the  only  e3:ample  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
popular  superstition,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important  question, 
Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ  should  be 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  On  a  regular  division  of  the 
senate,  Jupiter  was  degraded  by  the  vote  of  a  very  large  naa-* 
jority.  On  this  authority,  Theodosius  attacked  superstition 
in  her  most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices, 
and  condemning  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined  the 
entrails  of  the  victim^,  and  the  practice  of  immolation,  which 
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panpcBfarijr  constiluted  the  rcligicm  of  tbe  pagans.  As  the 
Hmfio^  had  be^  erected  for  tbe  purpose  of  sacrifice,  k  was  . 
tk^duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove  from  his  subjects 
tbe  dwgerous  tempution  of  (lending  against  the  laws.  A 
special  commission  was  therefore  granted  to  proper  oflkers, 
by  which  they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges 
of  the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for 
the  beiKefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of  the  army. 
Many  of  the  temples  were  the  most  splendid  and  beautiAd 
moauments  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  might  have  been 
applied  to  many  puUic  uses.  But  as  long  as  they  subsisted, 
tlie  pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspi* 
cious  revolution  or  a  second  Julian  might  again  restore  the 
dtavaof  the  gods.  An  eagerness  to  prevent  this  depreciated 
stale  of  public  affairs  urged  the  Christian  reformers  to  extir- 
pate without  OKrcy  the  root  of  superstition. 

Amidst  the  general  destruction  of  temples  which  followed, 
a  small  number  was  protected  by  the  civil  snd  ecclesiastical 
gavemors.  The  temple  of  Venus  at  Carthage  was  convert- 
ed into  a  christian  church,  and  a  similar  consecratioti  pre- 
served inviolate  the'  msyestic  dome  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome. 
But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  ^hority  and  without  discipline,  invaded 
the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structures 
of  antiquity  rapidly  followed. 

Though  the  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  defeated 
or  destroyed,  the  pagans  still  attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of 
Theodosius,  by  which  all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  pro- 
hibited. The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  conduct  was 
less  exposed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their 
religious  under  the  appearance  of  convivial  meeting^.  On 
the  days  of  solemn*  festivals,  they  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  spreading  shade  of  some  consecrated  trees.; 
sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted,  and  this  rural 
entertainment  was  sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense,  and  by  tbe 
hymns  whjich  were  sung  in  honour  of  their  gods.  But  it  was 
alleged,  that  as  p»  part  of  the  animal  was  aaadc  a  burnt  of- 
.feriB^,  these  f»tal  meetings  did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the 
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gufU  or  p^ially  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.    These  pretraccf  vofe 
swept  away  by  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius,  which  was  €X<- 
pressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms*  ^Mt  ' 
is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  "  that  none  off 
our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  shall 
presume  in  any  city  or  in  any  place  to  worship  an  inammale 
idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."     ITie  act  of  sa- 
'  crificing,  and  the  practice  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  was  declared  high  treason  against  the  state,  a  crime 
which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.    The 
rites  of  pagan  superstition  were  abolished  as  highfy  iBJurioiiS 
to  the  truth  and  honour  of  religion.    Luminaries^  garlands, 
frankincense,  and  libations  were  specially  enumerated  »m1 
condemned,  and  the  clsdms  of  the  domestic  genius  of  ^e 
household  gods  were  also  included  in  this  rigorous  proscrq^ 
tion.    The  use  of  any  of  these  prolane  and  illegal  ceremo* 
nies  subjected  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house  or 
estate  where  they  had  been  performed,  and  if  he  had  artfally 
chosen  the  property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his:in|iiety^ 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  without  delay  a  heavy  fine  (^  tweii* 
ty^five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling.     A  fine  not  less  considerable  was  imposed  on  die 
connivance  of  the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  should  ne* 
gleet  either. to  reveal  or  to  punish  the  guilt  of  idt>latry.  Sueh 
was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  wbidi 
were  enforced  with  the  applause  of  the  Christian  world. 
.    Had  the  pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the 
tt-iumph  of  the  church  must  have  been  stained  with  Mood. 
But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not  congenial  to  the  loose  and 
careless  temper  of  polytheism.    The  ready  obedience  of  the 
pagans  protected  diem  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  die 
Xheodosian  code.     Instead  of  asserting  that  the  authority  of 
the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desired 
with  a  plaintive  murmur  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites 
which  their  sovereign  had  condemned.     If  they  were  sonic^ 
times  tempted,  by  a  sally  of  paAsion  or  by  the  hopes  of  <;od« 
cealment,  to  indulge  their  fiivourite  superstition,  their  re* 
pentance  disarmed  the  severity  of  the  cfaristlaa  magistraite^ 
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and  ^y  seldom  refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness  by  sub- 
mhtifig to  tfie  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches  were  .filled 
with  tbe^  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes, 
who  had  conformed  from  temporal  motives  to  the  reignhug 
rcAigion,  and,  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures  and 
recited  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied  their  con- 
science hy  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of 
antiquity.  If  the  pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they 
wanted  spirit  to  resist,  »tid  the  scattered  m3ai«ds  who  de- 
plored the  ruin  of  their  temples  yielded  without  a  contest  to 
their  adversaries. 

The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential 
cfnaiifieation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society, 
nor  were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  th<^  sectaries 
wiio  received  the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  rejected  the  miracles 
of  the  gospel.  The  palace,  the  schocds,  the  army,  and  die 
senate  were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  pagans ;  they  ob- 
tained whhout  distinction,  die  civil  and  military  honours  of 
the  emrpire.  The  pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  licen- 
tious freedom  of  speech  and  writing.  But  the  imperial  laws, 
which  probtbited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  paganism, 
were  rigidly  executed,  and  every  hour  contributed  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  religion,  which  was  supported  by  custom  ra- 
dler  than  by  argument.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the 
World  after  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  laws  was  at- 
n^acted  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church :  and  so  rapid, 
yet  so  gende,  was  the  fall  of  paganism,  that  faint  and  minute 
vestiges  were  in  a  few  years  no  longer  visible  to  die  eye  of 
the  legidator. 

The  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  soon  reverted  to  similar 
fdHes ;  for  christian  superstition  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
pagans.  The  grateful  respect  of  the  christians  to  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  faith  was  exalted  by  time  and  victory  into  reli- 
gious -adoration,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and 
prophets  were  assodated  to  the  honours  of  the  mart3rrs.  In 
die  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies  devoutly 
▼kited  the  sepuhtoes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  their 
yoserable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on 
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y0hkh  the  bi»bop6  of  the  vroy«l^  city  conlKiudly  (^rtd  the 
bloodksasacriiice.  Thehonours  of  the  saintsand  martyra  were 
univerMlly  established,  afid  in  a  short  period  something  was 
deemed  wavtiag  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till  it 
had  beew  c«HiseGrated  by  some  portion  of  hdy  relics.  In  t!he 
long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  reign  of  Constaatine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the 
worship  of  saints  attd  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect 
sinpUfc^  dF  the  christian  model. 

The  satisfactory  experience  that  the  relics  of  saints  were 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones^  stimulated  the 
clergy  to  m«dtiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  a^imes 
for  skeletom,  and  actions  for  names«  The  fame  of  the  apoa- 
Ilea,  and  ol  others  who  had  imkaited  their  virtues,  was  dark- 
ened by  religtbus  fiction.  To  the  band  of  genuine  and  primi- 
tive nr^artyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  heroes  who  had  never 
existed,  except  in  the  fanc^  of  crafty  or  credulous  legendaries. 
These  superstitious  practices  insensibly  diminished  the  light  of 
history  and  of  reason  in  the  Christian  world.  The  auhiime 
and  simple  thecJogy  of  the  primitive  Christiana  was  gradudly 
corrupted,  and  the  Monarchy  of  Heaven  was  degraded  by 
the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology,  wMch  tended  to  re- 
establish  a  polytheism  among  the  new  Christians  nearly  equal 
to  t^t  of  the  old  pagans. 

Thepdosius^  imitated  Constantine  in  the  partitton  of  the 
empire  between  his  two  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  the 
former  of  whom  he  assigned  the  eastern,  to  the  latter  the 
western  part.  This  was  the  last  fatal  division  of  the  empire. 
The  two  distinct  monarchies  gradually  became  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  even  regarded  each  others  prosperity  wtlh 
a  jealous  eye.  When  the  western  empire  was  hard  pressed 
on  every  side  by  the  northern  invaders,  the  eastern  empire 
seemed  quite  immoved,  and  made  no  efffot  to*  avert  its  im- 
pending doom.  This  alienation  appeared  more  visibly  in 
every  successive  rsiga^  and,  after  a  long  train  of  diaastera, 
of  which  the  mtlsincholy  narratives  haye  crowded  the  ensan- 
guined page  of  history,  Rome^  so  long  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  fell  a  prey  to  Gothic  plunder,  wlule  Coanlaotiiioplf 
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mppewed  totftHy  unconcerned  at  the  event.  Before  the  im- 
perial city  was  ransacked  by  foreign  enemies,  the  western 
empire  had  long  shewn  every  symptom  of  a  declining  state, 
yet  the  immense  fabric  fell  gradually,  and  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  propped  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
The  Roman  legions  gave  man)'  checks  to  the  barbarians,  but 
no  vigour  existed  in  the  administration,  and  the  imperial 
court,  through  the  impulse  of  pusillanimity,  shut  itself  up  in 
Ravenna.  In  dbat  impregnable  situation,  the  shadow  of  im- 
perial greatness  was  during  some  time  preserved  ;  but  the 
whole  empire  exhibited  a  deplorable  scene  of  anarchy  and 
disa$ter,  one  province  after  another  falling  a  prey  to  the 
-Qdi^hem  invaders,  who  poured  by  innumerable  swarms  into 
the  empif  e,  and  whose  numbers  defeat  and  slaughter  never 
seemed  to  diminish.  The  subversion  of  the  Roman  power 
in  the  west  was  effected,  not  by  absolute  barbarians,  like 
those  who  had  formerly  harassed  the  empire  with  their  de- 
sultory inroads,  but  by  the  Goths,  who  had  been  entertained 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  who  were  consequently  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  military  discipline  and  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Theodosios  had  not  been  many  months  in  the  grave, 
before  the  GoAs,  who  had  been  overawed  by  his  genius,  rose 
in  arms  against  his  weak  successors.  They  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Aluic  their  chief,  and  innumer- 
able bands  of  these  warlike  adventurers  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube  passed  over  and  fiocked  to  his  standard.  Being 
thus  reinforced,  he  ravaged  aH  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
spread  consternation  and  alarm  to  the  gates  of  Constantino* 
pie.  In  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Alaric  was  declared  mas- 
tcr-general  of  Illyrium,  for  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  at  th^r 
same  tim^  the  whole  nation  of  the  Visigoths,  uniting  them- 
selves under  his  victorious  standard,  elected  him  for  their 
king. 

Thus  did  the  Romans  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  Alaric,  invested  with  the  double  power  of  a 
Roman  general  and  a  Gothic  sovereign,  being  seated  on  the 
verge  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  alternately  sold  his 
seirvicejl^  or  at  least  his  promises,  to  the  courts  .of  Arcadius 
and  Honoriua,  tHl  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  inva- 
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sion  of  Itdy. '  Having  reinoaneed  the  service*  of  the  eastern 
etnperor,  he  entered  into  that  of  Honorius,  and  was  declared 
master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  throughout  the  praefec^ 
ture  of  lUyrium.  At  last  he  began  under  Various  pretexts 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  making  some  proposals  which 
were  rejected,  he  in  a  hostile  manner  appeared  before  Rome, 
A.  D.  409.  After  a  close  blockade,  in  which  the  citizens  had 
long  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  the  inistress  of  the 
world  was  obliged  to  cast  herself  on  the  clemency  or  mode* 
ration  of  the  king  of  the  Goths. 

The  senate  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negociate  with 
him.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dig- 
nity either  in  peace  or  war,  and  that  if  Alaric  refused  thetn 
a  fair  and  honourable  capitulation,  he  might  prepare  to  give 
battle  to  an  innumerable  pedjde,  exercised  in  arms  and  ani- 
mated by  despair.  ^^  The  thiclcer  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is 
mowed,^'  was  the  concise  refdy  of  the  barbarian,  and  this  rus- 
tic metaphor  was  accompanied  by  aloud  and  insulting  laugh, 
expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike 
populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  diey  were  emaciated  by 
famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom  which  he 
would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walk  of 
Rdme :  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were 
the  property  of  the  state  or  of  individuals  ;  all  the  rich  and 
precious  moveables ;  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prov^  their 
tide  to  the  name  of  barbarisms.  The  ministers-of  the  senate 
presumed  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  *'*'  If  sucli, 
O  king,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?" 
"  Your  lives,*'  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They  trem- 
bled and  retired.  Alaric  at  length  co|isented  to  raise  the  siege 
on  the  immediate  payment  of  five  thoussmd  pounds  of  gold, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes 
of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  de- 
mands of  Alaric^  they  were  restored  in  some  measure  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
the  siege,  which  he  again  raised  on  certain  conditions. 
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.  la  the  year  41<)^  Alark  b^k^ed  Rome  for  the  third  time. 
The  aenatorsi  adopted  the  reaolution  of  making  a  desperate 
defence ;  but  the  populace,  either  through  fear  or  treachery^ 
opened  the  gates  to  the  eoent^y.  In  the  year  1163  from  the 
foundattoQ  of  the  dty^  imperial  Rome,  after  having  conquer* 
cdand  civilized  the  principal  part  of  the  then  known  worlds 
WKW  for  the  first  time  a  vktoripos  enemy  wUhin  her  walls. 
Her  inunense  wealth,  acquired  by  so  many  centuries  of  suc- 
cesafid  war,  became  a  prey  to  the  Gothic  invaders ;  and  that 
vast  city,  the  largest,  ainl  in  all  probability,  the  richest  of  the 
ancient,  or  modem  world,  exhibited  a  universal  scene  of  pil- 
lage. The  eburcfaes  atoae  with  their  sacred  ornaments  were 
exempted  from  plunder  ;  for  the  Goths  were  zealous  Chris-^ 
Uans^  and  testified' on  every  occasion  the  greatest  veneration 
for  every  thing  eoasecrated  jto  religion.  Rome,  which  had 
extended  her  conqorsts  and  her  rapine  over  so  many  counr 
tries^  and  had  concentered  within  her  walls,  the  wealth  of  the 
plundered  world,  betng  now  in  her  turn  become  a  prey  to 
barbfuriw  piUage,.  no  pnere  raised  her  drooping  head*,  but 
f(dk  sA^ccessively  uiMter  the  assaults  of  different  enemies. 

IKuring  these  transactions,  the  imperial  court  remained 
clase^  aluU  up  in  Ravenna,  a\uty  which,  being  surrounded 
by  iaapaasable  morasses,,  was  impregnable  to  every  attempt 
of  au  enemx*  But  Italy^  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  west-» 
em  ^mpire^  was  ra\«aged  by  different  hordes  of  barbarians* 
AttUa^  kiagcf  the  Huns,  after  his  bloody  defeat  at  Chalons, 
lA  Chanapagnei,  turned  his  sums  against  Italy  and  ravag^  the 
c^wpAryt- 


•  It  -was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes,  who,  from  a  prosperous 
fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
exHer.  As  the  barbariins  had  more  occasion  for  money  than  for  slaves/- 
t^ey  fitt^  «t  a  modefsCe  priee  the  redemptidn  of  their  indigent  pritonef 8» 
and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  their  friends. 

t  This  iihistrious  barbarian  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  morning 
of  hit  nuptiafs  with  Honoria,  A.  D.  453,  from  an  excessive  hemorrhage, 
cirosed  by  a  niptnrcd  artery.  His' trembling  1>ride  w««  found  sitting  by 
hxv  bed-side,  hiding  her  face  with  a  veil,  lameiftidg  he#  own  danger,  tv 
well  aa  the  death  of  ^er  husbmJl.  Bw  body  was  ei^sed  under  s  ailken 
VOL.  V.  [23] 
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•  In  the  year  455^  tlotne  was  again  plundered  by  Gensefic, 
king  bf  the  African  Vandals.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen 
days,  and  all  that  the  Goths  had  left  forty  years  before,  c^ 
that  had  since  been  accumulated,  was  carried  away  to  Af- 
rica. Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  "temples, 
or  rather  of  two  religions,  (the  old  pagan  and  the  new 
Christi'iin  systems,)  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolitioii 
of  paganism,  the  capitol'  had  been  violated  and  abandoned, 
yet  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  respected  till  this 
period.  The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship,  ifae 
golden  table,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
originally  framed  according  to  the  particular  instructicms  of 
God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
temple,  had  been  carried  to  Rome  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
destroyed,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Roman  people 
In  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  yesars, 
these  spoils  of  Jerusalem  wei[e  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Carthage,  by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched 
and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  al^ 
forded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege.  In  the  forty- 
five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Godiic  invasion,  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored, 
and  it  was  difficult  either  to  escape  or  to  satisfy  the  avarice 
of  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships 
to  transport  the  wealth  of  the  capital.    The  imperial  oma- 


pavilion,  and  chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round,  chaunted  a 
funeral  song  to  the  memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his 
death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the  terror 
of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the  barbarians  cut  off 
a  part  pf  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  wounds,  and  bewailed  their 
leader,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The! 
remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  in  three  coffins  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  iron, 
and  privately  buried  in  the  night.  The  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into 
his  grave.  The  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  massacred, 
and  the  same  Huns  who  had  indulged  such  excessive  grief,  feasted 
with  intemperate  mirth  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king. 
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meiit9  of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  funiiture  and  wardrobe,, 
the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  .were  of  immense  value,  and. 
all  parried  off,  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  which  amounted 
to  several  thousand  talents.  At  this  time,  also,  the  rich 
gilding  of  the  capitol,  which  had  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
ab<Hit  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  r 
was  torn  down  to  increase  the  booty  of  the  conquerors. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  useless  ta  commemorate 
all  the  barbarian  invasions  that  desolated  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
other  provinces  of  the  western  empire,  which,  under  succes- 
sive emperors,  dragged  out  a  precarious  existence  until  the 
year  476,  in  which  Augustulu$,  the  last  of  the  emperors  of 
the  west,  began  and  ended  his  reign.  Unable  to  command 
respect,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the 
clemency  of  Odoacer.  Th^  successful  barbarian  was  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  who,  though  he  had  long  been  entertained  in  , 
the  service  of  the  empire,  by  placing  himself  on  the  throng 
of  the  C^BStirs,  put  a  final  period  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
Other  barbarian  nations  about  the  same  time  seized  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  and  the  Vandals 
seated  themselves  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  Franks  made 
tlpieniselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons  seized  on  Bri- 
tain"^.    The  empire  of  the  east  saw  with  little  concern  the 


•  The  Romans  were  ifpnorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious, 
af»d  turbulent,  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry. 
The  barbarian  world  was  agiUted  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war,  and  the 
peace  of  Gaul  and  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China, 
The  endless  column  of  barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roihun  empire  with 
accumulated  weight,  and  if  the  foremost*  were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space 
was  instantly  replenished  by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigra- 
tions no  loi)ger  issue  from  the  north.  But  the  long  repose,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  t})e  decrease  of  population,  is  the  ha|)py  consequence  qf 
the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly 
scattered  among  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  walled  towns.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean>  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  ci- 
v^i^d  empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Vo^ga,  th?  Oby,  and  the  Lena ;  and  the  fiercest  qf  thq 
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downfal  of  that  of  the  west,  and  Constantiiiople  a|)peafed  in- 
diiferent  to  the  calamities  of  Rome. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  shew  that  the  fatal  dividion  of 
the  empire,  not  the  mere  removal  of  the  imperial  reeidctice, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  dissolution.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  northern  barbarians  into  die  empire  in  the 
character  of  auxiliaries  was  another  grand  cause  which  coa* 
curred  to  produce  that  effect.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Ma* 
tins,  the  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Danube  had  appeared 
teifrible  to  Rome.  They  frequently  harassed  her  im^ienae 
frontier,  and  at  different  periods  penetrated  far  into  her  pro- 
vinces. They  were,  however,  constantly  repulsed  or  exter- 
minated by  bloody  defeats.  But  in  the  reign  of  GalKenus 
they  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  enter-^ 
tained  in  the  service  of  that  empfu-or,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
usurpers,  who,  during  that  convulsed  period,  assumed  the  im- 
jJerial  purple.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  active 
and  warlike  princes  like  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Theodosius,  those  mercenary  bands,  acting  in 
due  subordination,  might  render  essential  service.  But  da- 
ring the  feeble  reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  instead 
of  auxiliary  subjects,  they  became  insolent  masters*  The  Ro*i,. 
man  soldiers,  when  called  into  the  field,  continued  to  support 
their  former  reputation ;  but  a  pusillanimous  court,  which, 
abandoning  Rome,  and  shutting  itself  up  in  Ravehna,  had  lost 


Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  inde- 
pendent barbarism  is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span,  and  the  remnant 
ofCalmucksor  Uzbeks  cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Eu. 
rope.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify  the  strength 
and  courage  of  barbarians.  But  their  superiority  in  bodily  powers  has 
been  rendered  comparatively  ineffectual  by  the  resources  of  science.  The 
military  art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  ena- 
bles ma^  to  command  the  two  most  powerful' agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire. 
Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  have  be^n  applied  to  the  service 
of  war,  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate 
modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now  form  ah 
impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse,  and  Europe  is  secure  from 
any  future  irruption  of  barbarians,  since,  befohe  they  can  conquer,  they 
qnust  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
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ihe  aflfectioDS  and  coofidence  of  the  people,  placed  its  princi* 
pal  security  in  the  valour  of  mercenary  strangers.  Thus  the 
late  of  imperial  Rome  at  last  depended  on  the  sword  of  those' 
foimidfible^arbarians,  who,  being  now  improved  in  the  art  of 
war,  for  a  while  supported  and  then  overturned  her  power. 

Odoacer  reigned  fourteen  years  over  Italy,  during  which 
time  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  repair  the  damages 
which  the  country  had  sustained  from  almost  a  century  of 
continual  wisrs  aod  barbarian  invasions.  Notwithstandmg  the 
prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom 'exhibited  the 
sad  prospect  of  misery  ^d  desolation.  Since  the  age  of  Tif 
berius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy,  and  it 
was  a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  support  of  the  Ro- 
man people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
In  the  division  and  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn,  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  plebeians  of  Rome, 
who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  nuisters,  perished  or  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline 
of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and 
.want ;  and^the  senators,  who  might  support  with  patience  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth 
and  luxury.-  One  third  of  those  ample  estates  was  extorted 
for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated  by 
insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  suffermgs  was  embittered  by  the 
fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and,  as  new  lands  were  allotted 
to  new  swslrms  of^  barbarians,  each  senator  was  apprehensive 
lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  ^ould  approach  his  favourite  villa, 
or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate  were  those 
who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist.  The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent  mul- 
titude. The  kings  of  the  barbarians  were  frequently  resisted, 
deposed,  or  murdered  by  their  native  subjects  ;  and  the  vari- 
ous bands  of  Italian  mercenaries  who  associated  under  the 
standard  of  an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of 
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freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy  destitute  of  national  union 
snd  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.  Italy  was 
in  the  next  place  conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the.Goths^ 
ivho  was  commissioned  and  subsidised  by  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  now  claimed  the  sovere^ty  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  This  prince  reigned  over  Italy  under  the  au* 
thority  and  sanction  of  the  eastern  emperor.  He  preserved 
the  Goths  and  the  Italians  as  two  distinct  nations,  reserving 
the  former  for  the  employments  of  war,  and  leaving  to  the 
latter  the  arts  of  peace.  Theodoric,  although  totally  ignora^ 
of  letters,  was  a  prince  of  great  political  talents,  and  Italy 
began  to  flourish  undet  his  reign.  At  his  decease,  the  king- 
dom devolved  on  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
Amalasontha.  But  the  Goths,  in  the  year  If  35,  deposed  this 
princess,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  paramount  sover-* 
eignty  of  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  Justinian^ 
who  then  reigned  over  the  east,  sent  the  celebrated  Belisariqs 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy.  That  great  general  enter* 
ed  Rome.  The  Gothic  army  advanced,  and  the  imperial  city 
sustained,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  537,  one  of  the  most 
bipody  and  obstinate  sieges  recorded  in  history.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  a  second  army  from  Constantinople,  the.  Goths  wem- 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  enterprize,  and  Belisarius,  march- 
ing out  of  Rome,  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  After  the 
departure  of  Belisarius,  the  Goths  again  revolted,  and  that 
general  a  second  time  entered  Italy.  Rome  was  captured  by 
the  Goths,  A.  D.  546,  and  two  years  after  retaken  by  Belisa* 
rius,  who,  being  recalled,  the  imperial  city  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  command  of  the  army  and  the  gov^ 
ernment  of  Italy  being  then  conferred  on  Ns^ses  the  Eunuch^ 
a  person  of  consummate  military  skill,  and  of  the  most  dar-r 
ing  courage,  that  great  commander  defeated  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
552,  slew  Totila,  their  king,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Rome.  In  another  bloody  engagement,  he  defeated  and  slew 
Teias,  who  had  succeeded  Totila,  and  entirelv  subverted  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  Narses  also  defeated  with  prodigi- 
ous slaughter  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Franks  and  Ale« 
manni,  which  had  made  a  formidable  irruption  into  the  coun-* 
try.    Evbry  enemy  being  subdued,  Italy  was,  in  554,  made  ^ 
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ptovifice  of  the  easteiii  or  Byzantine  empire.  Narses,  who 
had  distiaguished  himself  by  the  most  signal  display  of  mili* 
tary  talimts  and  dauntless  courage,  waa  its  first  exarch  or 
governor. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  tiothic  kingdom,  Italy  was  di« 
vided  between  the  Grecian  or  eastern  emperor  and  the  kings 
of  Lombardy,  the  former  possessing  the  south  and  the  mid«< 
die,  the  latter  the  northern  part. 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Greeks,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Rome 
had  reached  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  re- 
pioval  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the 
provinces,  her  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were 
exhausted.  The  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of 
the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branch- 
es, and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 
The  Romans  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling 
hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their  houses,  and 
heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were  dragged 
away  into  distant  slavery.  The  Campagna  of  Rome  was 
speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which 
the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  in- 
fiectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  na- 
tions to  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  l)ut  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  ^steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated 
with  horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  tlie  city,  and  might 
be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the  senate  ?  and  where  are  the 
people?  In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled 
above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the 
vallies  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from 
the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion, 
that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  procession  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  A 
society  in  whic^h  marriage  is  encouraged,  and  industry  pre- 
vails, soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and 
war :  but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  con-^ 
demnedto  indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  con- 
stant and  visible.  Yet  the  number  of  citizens  still  exceeded 
the  means  of  their  subsistence:  tjieir  precarious  food  w^ 
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supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or  Egypt.  Tbeedtfice$ 
of  Home  were  in  like  manner  exposed  to  ruin  and  decaf. 
The  mouldering  falbrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  iaunda- 
tions,  tempests,  and  earthquakes.  The  Roman  armies  un- 
derwent a  similar  deterioration.  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or 
Pontus.  still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the 
Byzantine  workmen.  The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored 
with /every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications,  the 
Romans  continued  to  be  eminently  expert.  The  science  <^' 
tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity 
was  studied  in  books.  But  the  provinces  could  no  longer 
supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard  those 
walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of 
war  into  bold  and  successful  practice.  Th^  genius  of  BeHsa- 
rius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour  nor  patriotism 
could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers^  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions.  It  was  in  the 
camp  alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  exercised  a  des- 
potic command :  it  was  only  in  the  camp  that  his  authority^ 
was  disobeyed  and  insulted.  He  appeased  and  inflamed  with 
gold  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices  were  in- 
herent, their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were 
unable  to  defend. «  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  sedhiotts.  The 
monarch,  alws^s  distant,  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable 
of  yielding  or  persisting  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
moment.  The  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readi- 
ly to  accept  any  expression  of  loyalty  as  an  atonement  for 
popular  offences.  The  troops,  instead  of  punishment  and 
restraint,  were  agreeably  surprized  by  a  proclamation  of  Im- 
munities and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without 
gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  their 
insolence  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and 
their  own  strength,  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  recoaci- 
liation^ 
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flrom  tte  mid<Ue  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Roman  name 
was  redii^  to  a  narrow  comer  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely 
siibuFi^,^Consta|itinpple.    In  the  last  moments  of  her  de- 
cay, Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  popu« 
lous  than  Athens  at  her  most  flourishiqg  era.     But  each  of 
the  citizens  of  the  latter  was  a  freeman,  who  dared  to  assert 
thie  lil>erty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  whose  per- 
SQii  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law,  and  who  e^* 
ercised.his  independent ,  vote  in  the  government  of  the  re^ 
public.    But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  present  a 
dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which  are  neither  softened 
by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated  by  the  vigour  of 
meoiorable  cripi^s.    A  succession  of  priests  or  courtiers 
treads  in  each  others  footsteps,  in  the  same  path  of  servitude 
and  si:^perstition.    Their  views  are  narrow  ;  their  judgment 
^s  feeble  or  corrupt. 

The  Greek  emperors,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  deviated 
fro9i  the  virtues  of  the  great  Constantine,  whose  successors 
they.  were..   The  whole  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ex- 
hibits a  picture,  of  political  and  moral  deformity.    The  prin- 
eipal  military  transactions  that  it  records  are  the  bloody  wars 
with  the.  caliphate.    The  most  interesting  circumstance  of  a 
religious  nature  is  the  grand  schism  which  arose  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.    This  division  of  the  church  was 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  division  of  empire,  and 
originated  in  the  jealousies  which  reigned  between  the  pri- 
mates of  the  east  and  west.     Many  circumstances  concurred 
to  foment  the  religious  dissension.     The  proceedings  of  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  east  had  given  great  umbrage  to  the  Chris- 
tians, of  the  west.    The  Bulgarians  had  been  converted  to 
Chrisiianitv  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  each 
of  the  two  primates  of  the  east  and  the  west  claimed  this 
new  accession  to  the  church  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  council  of  Constantioople,  in  879,  gave  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  .the  patriarch,  but  the  pope  protested  against  the  dc^^^ 
<^sjoii.     The  two  primates  thundered  their  excommunica- 
ti<m^  against  each  other,  and,  although  many  attempts  were 
made  by  the  emperors  to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.      The  schism  com- 
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tinued,  and  the  Greeks  imbibed  an  irreconeileable  enmitjr 
against  th(^  Roman  church.  This  religious  animosxtjr  greats 
ly  contributed  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  Byz»tine  em* 
pire  by  the  Turks. 

In  reviewing  the  long  series  of  fifty-nine  emperors  who 
reigned  over  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  empire,  for  about  six 
hundred  years,  or  from  Justinian  to  Constantrne  Paleologus, 
we  meet  with  very  few  who  were  distinguished  by  their  abHi-^ 
ties.     Five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Ba- 
silian,  and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the 
royal  patrimony  during  their  respective  series  of  five,  four, 
three,  six,  and  four  generations,  and  then  vanished  into  ob- 
scurity. *  Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of 
royalty :  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke 
of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intri^e ; 
Ae  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  cler- 
gy, of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with 
the  purple.    The  means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and 
their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.     A  Christian 
philosopher  must  have  looked  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  com- 
tempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager 
to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.     The 
grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne.    In  a  few  hours  one  may 
run  over  all  that  is  known  of  these  fifty-nine  emperors.    A 
few  minutes  are  more  than  sufficient  for  treasuring  up  in  the 
memory  all  of  their  history  that  is  of  importance.     In  this 
period  of  Byzantine  history,  very  little  is  worthy  of  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  American  readers,  till  the  year  1204.    In 
that  year,  Constantinople  was  stormed  and  taken  by  about 
20,000  Flemish,  French,  and  Italian  adventurers,  who  were 
part  of  a  large  body  of  crusaders  on  their  way  to  Psdestilie. 
The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty,  amountini^ 
to  ^800,000  sterling,  a  sum  neariy  equal  to  seven  titties  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  crown  of  England  in  that  age,  was 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians.     It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  secreted  plunder  far  exceeded 
the  acknowledged  part.     If,  besides  ^is,  we  consider  how 
great  a  quantity  of  valuable  mercAtandize,  furniture,  &e. 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  ccmflagrations,  we  naay  be 
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^aabled  to  form  «Qme  idea  of  tbe  immente  riches  of  Con- 
sUNDtinople.  This  dreadful  calamity,  howeyer,  gave  a  mortal 
Upw  to  her  splendour  and  greatness.  Her  wealth'  was  dissipa* 
ted,her  populous  regions  were  destroyed,  and  ber  beautifuledi- 
fices  defaced  by  fire.  The  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  in  agreat 
measure  centred  in  the  capital,  and  genius  must  lament  tbe 
destruction  of  the  libraries,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  valua* 
bk  writings  of  antiquity  which  perished  in  tbe  conflagra- 
tions, as  well  as  of  tbe  numerous  statues  of  bronze  of  excel? 
lent  wxH'kmanship,  which  Constantine  had  ravished  from  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  his  capital, 
and  which  were  now  melted  down  by  the  ignorant  and  ava- 
ricious conqu^erors. 

.  This  stupendous  revolution  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  division  of  the  plunder  and  the  partition  of  the  empire. 
The  spoils  of  the  city  were  divided  into  shares ;  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  was  elected  emperor  of  the  east,  and  one 
fourth  of  tbe  empire  was  assigned  for  the  imperial  domain. 
The  other  three  fourtiis  were  equally  divided  between  thp 
barons  and  tbe  republic  of  Vei^ce.  The  barons  established 
a  govamment  entirely  feudal,  on  the  plan  of  that  which  thea 
existed  in  France,  and  the  Venetians  at  last  imitated  the.sam^ 
model.  They  had  obtained  for  their  share  the  maritime  pro* 
vincea  and. islands  from  Raguaatothe  Hellespont,  besides 
three  of  the  eight  divisions  of  Constantinople.  The  cost  oS 
such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury,  and  indu^^ 
ced.  them  to  grant  to  their  noUes,  on  c(mdition  of  homage  as 
vassals  of  the  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  such  possessions  as 
ibey  should  reduce  and  maintain.  In  this  manner  arose  the 
Venetian  duchy  of  Naxos,  in  tbe  noble  family  of  3anudo» 
The  fertile  isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  had  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  marquis  of  Montserrat,  from  whom  it  w«i 
purchased  by  the  Venetians,  And  the  state  or  nobles  of 
Venice,  acting  as  private  adventurers,  having  reduced  the 
iales  of  the  Archipelago  as  well  as  those  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and 
Cephalonia,  the  Venetians  became  masters  of  all  the  mari- 
ti«ie  parte  of  Greece,  most  of  which  they  retained  until  Ibey 
were  ejected  by  the  Tvrk^* 
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The  coBquerors  of  Contrtantiiiople  w^rt  otAy  ^  baistftil  of 
men,  but  while  they  remained  united  in  the  capita],  the  me^ 
mory  of  their  conqud«t  and  the  terror  of  their  arms  impress* 
ed  the  whole  empire  with  awe.  Their  dispersioci  discovered 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their  dis^ 
cipline.  In  the  government  of  the  Latins,  all  the  disendecft 
of  the  feudal  system  prevailed.  The  Greeks  experienced  the 
effects  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  the  subjection  of 
their  empire  to  the  barons,  and  of  their  churph  to  the  pope. 
In  less  than  a  year  they  revoked,  and  massacred  a  great  nuni«' 
ber  of  the  Latins  and  the  Bulgarians.  At  the  same  time  i 
vading  Romania,  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Bsddwin  ' 
taken  prisoner,  about  eleven  months  after  ht«  accession  to  the 
empire,  and  he  soon  after  died  in  captivity.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Henry,  his  brother,  and  his  successor  was  Peter  de 
Courtenay. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  subversion  of  their  empire,  had  col* 
lected  some  of  its  fragments,  and  established  the  independent 
states  of  Epirus,  Nice,  and  Trebisond,  under  princes  of  the 
former  imperial  dynasties  <  These  maintained  successful  warsi 
against  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  o€ 
Robert  de  Courtenay  was  a  series  of  continual  losses,  and  llie 
Latin  empire  gave  way  on  every  side  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice 
and  Epirus.  In  the  year  1261,  Constantinople  itself  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  Greeks.  The  Latin  emperor  and  the . 
principal  fslmilies  made  their  escape  on  board  the  Venetian; 
galleys,  which  carried  them  into  Italy. 

The  Greek  empire  was  by  this  revolution  restored,  after 
being  fifty-seven  .years  under  the  domination  of  the  Latins. 
But  its  teri'itories  were  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  its 
w.ealth  annihilated.  The  maritime  porta  were  possessed  by 
the  Venetians,  and  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia  soon  began  to 
threaten  CoAstantinople.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  exhausts 
ed  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and  exposed  it  to  the  insuks 
of  foreign  aggression.  The  sequel  of  its  history  presents  a 
scene  of  anarchy,  of  political  and  theological  factions,  of  na- 
tional degeneracy  and  progressive  decay.  The  morall  picture- 
is  that  of  a  people  immersed  in  supevstition  and  luxury.  Tlie' 
political  view  exhibits  a  weak,  distracted,  and  ineffective  go^^  -y 
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V^nknseot.  The  final  extinctioa  of  the  Byzantitie  or  Greek 
empire;  in  ronsequence  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
theTurls,  will  be  hereafter  related.  The  Turks,  hitherto  lit-- 
tle/kaown,  had  lately  began  to  emerge  into  national  conse« 
quence,  while  the  Byzantine, ,  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
«id  twelfth  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  their  principal 
city,  Constantinople,  rapidly  hastened  to  destruction.  This 
iras  finally  effected  in  1453,  and  with  it  fell  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Roman  power.  The  new  Turks  succeeded  the  old 
Romans,  in  the  site  of  all  that  remained  of  their  empire.  The 
entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the  Caesars: 
to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen  hundred 
years ;  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  foreign  con« 
quest,  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  the 
Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  these  of 
Alexander. 

In  the  year  aOO,  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  being  crown- 
ed emperor  of  ^e  Romans,  the  western  empire,  the  image  of 
that  of:  ancient  Rome,  was  revived.  Italy,  being  weary  of 
Its  dependence  on  the  eastern  emjpire,  its  chief  city,  Rome, 
renoiHiced  all  political  connection  with  Constantinople.  The 
eastern  emperors  retained  some  possessions  in  the  south.  The 
rest  of  Italy  constituted  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  genersd  history  of  this  country,  until  the  reign  .of 
Prederic  II,  is  consequently  involved  in  that  of  the  empire, 
to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred.  While  the  Roman 
empire  existed,  it  was  natural  that  the  bishops  of  the  impe« 
rial  city  should  acquire  a  sort  of  superior  influence  over  those 
of^the  provinces,  and  their  authority  should  be  regarded  with 
a  peculiar  deference.  The  removal  of  the  imperial  residence 
from  Rome,  contributed  to  augment  the  influence  of  its  bi«> 
shop ;  and,  after  the  fall,  first  of  the  western  empire,  and 
then  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  feeble  and  precari- 
ous power  of  the  Greek  emperors  in  that  country  caused  the 
Hcmlan  prelate  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  secondary  sove- 
reign. The  <destFucti<m  of  the  kingdom  of  Lpmbardy,  and 
die  elevatkm  of  Charlemagne  to  the  throne  of  the  west,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papal  see.  Its 
^pirkmd  power  wa»  a  natural  consequence  of  the  piety  of  the 
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|)aurfaarout  conquerois  of  the  empire,  ^rho  enfeertabwd  a  ii^ 
degree  of  veneration  for  the  Romu  name,  and  were  amU* 
ttous  of  Roman  dignities  and  titles.  The  exorbitant  power 
(^  the  church  was  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  European  world.  The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  per* 
sons  who  had  any  knowledge  of  letters,  and  who  were  capa* 
ble  of  exercising  the  various  functions  of  a  regular  govern- 
snent.  The  Ushops  composed,  in  every  country  of  western 
Europe,  a  leading  branch  of  the  national  assemblies.  They 
were  introduced  into  tiic  cabinets  of  princes,  and  acted  a  con* 
spicuous  part  in  every  department  of  the  administration. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  barbarian  conquest,  the  ferocious  chieC» 
tains  might  direct  the  operations  of  irregular  warfare,  and 
superintend  the  scenes  of  rapine  and  destruction ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  conquering  nations  were  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  complex  affairs  of  political^  and  civfl 
government  required  the  talents  of  men  more  acquainted  with 
civilized  life.  The  prelates  of  the  church  soon  gained  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  their  sacred,  chazac^ 
ter  secured  tiie  respectful  submission  of  the  people.  Tha 
same  causes  produced  the  same  veneration  for  the  mooastio 
orders :  the  abbots  as  well  as  the  prelates  had  seats  in  tiie  na*r 
tional  senates ;  and,  like  them,  were  employed  in  various  de« 
partments  of  government.  The  ecclesiastics  were  almost 
the  only  persons  who,  in  tiiose  times  of  barbarism  and  ig»>> 
ranee,  ^ere  qualified  for  such  important  offices ;  and  they 
were  careful  to  turn  tiiese  circumstances  to  advantage.  An 
eternal  Providence  governs  the  world  by  laws  which  fre^ 
quently  baffle  the  superficial  investigations  of  man,  but  none 
of  its  dispensations  are  without  their  utility.  Perhaps  the 
exorbitant  elevation  of  the  church  was  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Christian  name  during  a  long  suo> 
cession  of  illiterate  ages,  and  amidst  the  tumtdts  of  barbarisn 
anarchy.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  priestiy  pow«r  natural^ 
arose  from  the  circumstances  as  well  as  from  tiie  spirit  of  the 
times.  Among  the  new  nations,  most  of  the  fifM  clergy  wore 
of  Roman  descent,  so  that  modern  Europe  receivedin  a  great 
measure  her  religion  and  learning  from  Rome.  The  churdi 
became  all  powerful ;  tiie  laity  were  superstUiously  attRcb^dr 
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16  its  ordnumces.  The  fivrce  of  ancient  prejudice,  «Bd  the 
former  fame  of  tlie  imperial  city,  excited  a  peculiar  defer- 
enae  for  its  prdates.  The  lushops  of  Rome  made  Ae  best 
possible  use  of  these  finrouri^le  circumstances  for  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  ct  the  ehurch.  After  many  struggles, 
this  point  was  accomplished.  To  render  the  victory  com* 
plete,.  they  resolved  to  exalt  the  pontifical  power  above  all 
secular  monarchies.  This  was  a  contest  which  endured  Biany 
ages.  Rome,  however,  at  last  was  the  conqueror.  By  the 
use  of  spiritual  arms,  the  popes  acquired  temporal  pow»« 
This  wad  the  grand  principle  of  4heir  politics.  Details  on 
this  subject  would  be  tedious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  tiu'ough  ' 
a  masterly  train  of  politics,  Rome  obtained,  by  her  spiritud 
arts,  as  extensive  and  perhaps  as  powerful  an  empire,  as  she 
had  formerly  acquired  by  her  temporal  arms.  Pagan  and 
papal  Rome  constitute  much  more  than  half  of  both  the  an* 
cient  and  modem  history  of  the  world. 

After  ages  of  c<mtest,  Italy  renounced  its  dependence  on 
Germany.  Any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
idl  the  petty  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  as 
well  as  of  the  feudal  power,  woidd  lead  to  prolixin  and  con* 
fiuion.  It  will  suffice  to  exhiUt  a  general  view  of  the  whole, 
and  a  particular  sketch  of  the  principal  states. 

The  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  their  numicipal 
kws,  which  were  in  general  extremely  favourable  to  liberty. 
Each  corporation  had  its  senate,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people  were  extensive.  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  cities 
HI  general,  although  retaining  some  peculiar  privileges,  owed 
a&egiance  to  the  great  barons  in  whose  territories  they  were 
Mtnated.  The  cities  began  at  an  early  period  to  enrich  them* 
selves  by  commerce,  and  easily  obtained  immunities  from 
the  emperors.  Hiey  began  in  the  next  place  to  shake  oiF  the 
authority  of  the  barons.  Under  the  Roman  government, 
each  city  possessed  the  circumjacent  lands  as  the  property 
of  the  corporation.  These  had  been  seized  by  the  feudal 
lords.  But  the  Italian  cities  no  sooner  began  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  than  they  atucked  those  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, and  dispossessed  them  of  their  territories.  The  am* 
bitioQ.  of  the  cities  increasing  with  their  power,  they  began 
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to  otlask  Ae  bafons,  w1k>  were  situaited  at  a  gretler  difltaftice^ 
-Wars  between  the  ckie*  and  the  feudal  lorda  were  general 
throughottt  Italy.  Tke  barcmt  at  last  .w«re  wibdued,  ffad 
compelled  to- subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  tasLcs  im-' 
poaed  by  coni«»on  oooseat*  This  subjection  of  thenobiikjr 
to  the  municipal  government  became  almost  umversal.  AH 
the  Italian  barons,  however,  were  not  brought  into  this  staiCe 
by  compulsioa:  several  embraced  it  through  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  security  and  estimation  which  the  growing  weaMt 
of  the  cities  procured  to  their  members^  the  barons  soon  be- 
came desirous  of  partaking  of  such  advantages.  Manjr  of 
^  Ae  noUes,  abandoning  their  feudal  castles,  took  up  their  re^ 
udence  in  the  towns.  / 

•  The  introdiaction  of  the  Italian  barons  into  the  munkipd 
corporations  did  not  secure  the  tranqmllity  of  the  citica* 
Like  the  patridans  of  ancient  Rome^  the  Italian  sobkB  a»t> 
pired  to  all  the  powers  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  ambitt<Hi 
of  the  aristocracy  being  equalled  by  thO'  turbulence  ci  the 
people,  every  city  presented  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  con- 
test. .  Rome,  torn  by  intestine  factions,  fluctuated  through 
ages  oi  anarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  popes,  the  nobles^ 
and  the  people  idtematdy  predominated.  Having  no  snitbo- 
rity  sufficiently  staUe  and  vigorous  to  overawe  her  rebeUioua 
sons,  they  disdained  the  controul  of  laws,  and  asserted  by 
arms  their  personal  independence.  All  their  palaces  were 
fortified  castles. 

During  these  calamitous  times,  the  number  of  iahabitaots 
in  Rome  was  greatly  diminished. 

The  Italian  cities  had  no  sooner  subdued  the  feudal  ba- 
rons, than  they  resolved  to  shake  off  the  imperial  autfiorify* 
The  imperial  power  expired  in  Italy  at  the  death  of  Frede- 
ric II,  in  1250.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteendi  century^ 
almost  all  the  great  cities  were  become  indepeiident  sove- 
reign republics.  Home,  aft^r  innumerable  contests  with  the 
emperors,  had  the  same  struggles  to  repeat  with  the  popes^ 
But  the  pontifis,  about  the  year  1500,  finally  acquired  the 
complete  sovereignty.  They  found  nearly  as  much  difficul- 
ty in  establishing  their  dominion  over  Roipe,  as  over  aU  the 
rest  of  Europe.  ^  <   - 
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"m  own  4iymom'    i^iwins  va9  oftfn  coiivfilpMi  bj  the  coo* 

IP  A.  {)« 14l«,  di¥ide4  «be,  chtu^  cmtribiiled  tQ  fk0r%4r 
|]m»  pQiHifififU  «bitr»eDsr.  But  tha  poofifiente  of  dni  mibtimw 
md  wurUkA  J«iliyfi  U  isaaod  the  psipid  aee  to  an  elev«te4 
fttalapQ  ifL  Kb^  p^lMf^  oystcai  of  Eiutqie.  And  ^  sieipi  ff 
S^Q  X  h  di9tii)iguisbfd  m  Aehiotorf  of  Jiteimure  m  tht 
fiGCQKid  An^smtm  agi^  of  Iisty.  Several  of  (^  Utomti  of 
CimaiMMinpple^  wU^h^  dofing  d^  t«rt»root  agea  of  £«i»pet 
had  b$fiii  ib^  (^0iafsosi  ol*  kftmbg  as  well  as  of  magotficettpc^ 
judged  k  prudent  to  aeek  an  eataUxshment  moAtr  couotrica, 
|o  avaid  bieiog  iwi^yjed  in  4he  ruin  of  thfir  own.  About  iba 
yaivr  13^,  Lao  Pibtus  firat  iottodocad  die  study  of  dia 
Creek  toftgiMga  iiHo  the  wast,  md  FloTmct  iraa  tha  fiiat 
j^y  kk  wiikh  k  vaa  brought  ialx>  fasbion.  GraCian  leanwg 
became  il  fayoiirita  pursuit  aa»ottg  the  IlaUab  literati.  A« 
.baly  wasfirat  dh^guished  by  the  revival  of  lattets,  thay 
jiirnqd:  to  tiiat  eouB^y'the  most  liberal  paaronage*  Coaaoui 
and  lioreMo  4e  Madtci  are  coospicttoua  in  history  as  illua^ 
lno«#  fgmim  of  learning  and  the  atts.  Similar  efibrta  of 
some  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  partienlaiiy  Niaholaa  V,  were 
neidi^  leas  vigoroya  nor  leas  e&etual  at  Ronte,  than  those 
of  the  Media  were  at  Florence^  and  lisly  aaw  the  sorts  add 
literature  of  Greece  resuscitated  on  her  shores,  arfaik  the  rest 
«f  £urope  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism*  X.ao  X,<a 
pontiff  ittuatrious  lor  Us  munificent  patronage  of  letaers  and 
Afi  am^  reduced  himsetf  by  hia  estmragant  expenditnre  to  the 
necea^y  of  aeUing  indulgences  £or  supplying  himaelf  witli 
moi^y.  This  measure  pavied  the  way  &^  the  ref«maliom 
inrhicb  ipive  a  dreadful  Uow  to  tha  papal  powers 

Amidst  the  iconvulskins  arising  from  the  aaribiiipn  of  the 
Cbriatjian  piinces,  espe^^iaUy  Franeis  I,  Charles  V,  and  the 
sovereign  ppnt»ff  Clement  VII,  not  only  was  the  yaj^  dj^N^ty 
exposed  to  insult,  but  the  city  of  Romo  suffered  the  most 
dreadfoi  calamities.  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  faavii^ 
deserted  from  the  service  of  Francis  I,  commanded  the  army 
of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  being  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands 
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of  hb  'troops;  led  them  againsit  Rome*  The  eitjr,  i^^kh  wu 
bravely  defended,  was  taken  by  assault  in  tli^  year  1527* 
The  eonstaUe  dttke  (^  Bourbon  fell  in  the  a^ault,  the  mo* 
ment  that  he  ascended  the  wall.  But  no  pen  can  describe 
die  horrors  of  the  scene  that  followed.  Palaces  and  <:huich^ 
were  indiscriminately  plundered.  No  age,  character,  or  sex 
was  exempted  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  ma^ 
trons,  and  virgins  were  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  humanity.  The  booty  was  immense,  and  innumerabk 
acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated.  The  conquemng  army, 
consisting  of  about  25,0(X>  men,  was  composed  of  tfaaree  di&* 
ferent  nations,^  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  and  dieir 
conduct  in  the  sack  of  a  city,  which  was  at  that  time  regard- 
ed as  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  affords  a 
mEemorable  criterion  of  the  military  licentiousness  of  tbrt 
age.  Rome  had  never  experienced  such  cruel  treatment  from 
the  Arian  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  at  that  time  she  suffered 
from  the  Catholic  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch^.  The 
pope,  having  retired  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  be* 
sieged  in  that  citadel.  After  being  long  exposed  to  all  the 
nuseries  of  famine,  and  even  reduced  to  the  hard  i^ceasity 
of  feedmg  on  ass's  flesh,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on 
very  humiliating,  conditicms. 

^  At  the  period  in  which  Rome  was  exposed  to  military  ra* 
pine,  the  reformation,  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  Ger« 
many,  and  the  popes  were  too  much  involved  in  poliuca)  in« 
trigues  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  affiiirs  of  religion.  The 
breach  became  irreparable.  Rome  lost  a  great  part  <^  her  spirit 
tual  empire,  and  with  it  the  source  of  much  of  her  temporal 
power  and  wealth.  The  authority  of  the  papal  see  was  re« 
jected  by  one  half  of  Europe,  and  greatly  weakened  in  the 
other.  After  this  revcdution,  the  pontifical  court  prudently 
changed  its  system  of  politics.  Instead  of  attempting  to  rule 
by  terror,  it  supported  by  more  conciliatmy  methods  the 
remnant  of  its  declining  power.    Since  that  period,  Rome  en* 


•  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  assault  and  sack  of  Rome,  see 
Robertson's  Hist.  Ch.  V,  vol.  3,  book  4. 
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joiycd  a  kng  and  prosp^fous  caim  till  the  kite  in^vami  by  the 
Fteochi  when  she  was  involved  in  the  general  wiseck  i^the 
cotmtiy.  The  papacy  was  abdUshed^  but  afterwards  restored. 
In  the 'month  of  February,  1806,  the  papal  domination  was 
again  subverted,  and  Rome,  with  all  its  appendages,  annexed 
to- the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

. .  Floroice  was  <me  of  the  cities  of  Italy  which  first  resumed 
Its  ancient  rigl^  and  by  its  mduiftry  rose  to  wealth  and  emi-* 
n«ice.  It  derived  its  origin  from  Triosola,  a  Roman  town  m 
the  environs.  During  the  civil  wars  o^  the  Roman  republic^ 
many  of  the  citizens  leaving  Rome,  retired  to  this  idaoe,  smd 
buik  the  present  city  of  FkHrence.  It  was  destroyed  by  To- 
tila  in  the  Gothic  war  of  the  sixth  century,  and  about  2M 
years  after  rebuilt  by  Charlemag^.  During  the  wsrs  be* 
tween  the  emperors  mid  the  popes,  it  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  most  powerful  army,  and  enjoyed  as  much  tranquillity 
as  the  state  of  the  times  allowed.  At  length  it  became  con* 
vulsed  with  intestine  factions  among  the  principal  dtizens. 
It  would  afford  littie  entertainment  or  instruction  to  a  modem 
reader  to  rdate  the  particulars  of  those  furious  contests, 
sometknes  of  the  nobles  against  one  another,  and  sometimes 
between  them  and  the  people.  All  the  disorders  formeriy 
occasioned  by  the  patrician  and  plebeian  factions  in  ancient 
Borne  were  revived  in  Florence,  until  the  family  of  Medici 
acquired  the  supreme  ascendency.  But  the  most  singular 
trait  in  the  history  <^  this  city  is  the  commerce,  wealth,  and 
population  to  which  it  attained  in  times  so  turbulent,  amidst 
pmpetual  dissensions,  and  repeated  changes  in  the  form  of 
ks  government.  It  must,  according  to  Madiiavel,  its  histo- 
rian, have  been  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  In.  the 
great  plague  of  1348,  90,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
in  Florence.  Its  magnitude,  wealth,  and  population  were 
the  effect  c^  an  extensive  manufacturing  system.  Florence, 
as 'well  as  the  N^erknds,  wrought  up  great  quantities  of 
£tigii8h  wool,  besides  its  silk  and  rich  brocades.  The  city 
must  indeed  have  been  eminentiy  commercial  in  which  such 
large  fortunes  were  accumulated  by  trade.  The  riches  of 
the  family  oi  Medici  were  immense/ and  wholly  acquired  by 
commerce. 
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Thfc  giwt  Cookia  de  M«tteH  irtto^  ftm  t«84  M  hit 

dtftA  hi  14My  boK  thtf  chief  tway  in  th«  Flofentitte  ttfdib* 

Uc^  malted  sovereigii  prices  in  w««Mi,  and  in  ibe  magntfi-* 

caace  of  his  baiidingft.    B^Ufdts  a  number  of  cAnm^aa  aaal 

toBveois  which  he  butti  at  fak  <mn  axpence^  he  had  &re  mngv 

nificent  palaces,  one  in  the  city,  and  four  in  the  ettfktmm* 

Vba  ako  acpendad  i mtnense  aama  in  building*  at  JenisalMa  a 

hospital  for  poor  diseased  pUgrhns.  His  libenlity  was  e«psd 

to  his  opoknce :  he  was  the  muaificent  patron  of  hi»rning  asid 

gonius^  and  to  him  more  ^an  to  any  odier  pomon,  txcepi 

Leo  X^  may  be  ascribed  the  revival  of  letters  and  diaitfts  in 

Jholy.    AAei  the  death  of  Cosmo,  the  fac^oos  of  Florence 

ngaid  Ktivad«.    Peter,  his  son,  narrowly  escaped  the  dn^- 

gef  of  conspiracy.    Jidisn  de  Medici  wks  mordered  bf 

Parri  aftd  Bsndim  in  the  eaidiedral  chntoh  of  Florence,  dtifu 

iog  the  oekhration  of  high  mass<  His  brother,  LotencBo^  fa^ 

tanatefy  made  his  esct^.    The  archbishop  of  Pisa,  WiA 

odiera  of  the  oonspiaratars^  were  at  the  same  time  to  seSssa  on 

the  public  palace*    All  Fkirsnoe  was  immediately  in  n  tit>^ 

PmUl.    The  citizens  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 

MndkL    The  archbishop,  wkh  Fmncis  Parri,  die  two  BA- 

vtati^  and  Jaoob  Poggio,  were  hanged  brfore  the  pnkoe. 

The  people  immediately  massacred  all  die  conspihitors  diat 

coold  be  found.    Lorcnao  de  Medici  was  now  more  tbmi 

ever  die  idol  of  die  citizens :  he  held  till  his  death  die  ana- 

thority  which  his  grandfisther,  the  great  Cosmo,  had  poa- 

aessad,  and  in  fiU  his  condnot  fbttowed  the  examfde  of  fak 

illustrious  ancestor^    Like  him  he  Was  magnificent  and  If- 

betal^  the  nnmifieent  patron  of  learning  and  getiins.    After 

Ms  death,  die  Florentine  i^epublic  relapsed  into  its  former 

disorderly  state^  and  was  incessantly  convulsed  by  lacdoos^ 

dU  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  pope,  elected  Cosmo  de 

Medici  II  for  their  chief  magistrate,  who  assunled  the  dde 

of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany*  The  fiimUy  of  Medici  hecomi«g 

endnat  in  1739,  was  foUc^ed  by  Francis^  duke  of'  Iiorrate) 

who  was  afterwards  raised  to  die  imperial  throne.    H^  was 

succeeded  by  his  son,  Peter  Leopold^  who  became  empei^r 

on  die  death  of  his  brother  Joseph^  in  27PO«    Tuscany  waa 

afterwards  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  ancient  dMO* 
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r«f  Etfuria,  «iid  aMxgacd  to  a  prince  of  Span^biii 
m  DcctflribcTy  1S07^  it  wa»  annrBwl  to  Ae  FTeadr  empm. 

V«ucc^  once  mo  famous  for  coounevcey  is  ^nenify  sup* 
inscdtD  luvre  dcTiired  her  origin.from  dte  wasioii  of  Ilalf 
bf  Attila^  king  of  the  Huns,  sbout  Ae-  vnddHc  of  the  iifili 
(BBMxrf*  Until  that  period,  the  duster  of  smdi  ishmds  oa 
frUeh  Venicse  noir  stands  was  destitute  of  ciiltnre^  and  pro* 
faU^vOf  inhabilsnts.  But  many  CnnaUcs  of  Apulia,  Psdna, 
and  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  flying  fiKun  the  svord 
eif  the  Htms,  found  there  a  sa£e  asylum,  inaccessible  to  the 
imoadb  of  an  enemy. 

..   Ahnost  the  only  food  which  their  ntuation  sAwded  was 
fish,  and  their  oidy  ar^e  of  trade  was  salt,  extracted  from 
^le  sea;    Snch  was^  the  origin  of  Venice,  in  after  times  so 
famed  for  commerce,  for  weiMi  and  magnificence.    The 
matmers  and  hsUts  of  die  Venetians  were  gradoatty  formed 
by  their  iStuation.    The  want  of  hmd  oUiged  diem  to  exer* 
dee  iheir  hidustiy  on  the  sea*  Then*  commercid  views  were 
at  first  direeted  towards  the  country  which  they  had  left,  and 
#ith  which  they  were  so  perfectly  acquainted.    They  began 
a  feeMe  trade- widi  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  afterwards 
|«iietrated  i^  tiie  Po  and  other  rivers  into  die  mterior  of 
Ittiy^    The  foundation  of  their  convmeroe  being  thus  laid, 
they  increased  both  die  number  and  size  of  their  vessels,  and 
gradusHy  extended  their  voyages  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Adri- 
atic.   We  l»v€  very  imperfect  information  relative  to  those 
dark  ages,  but,  about  the  commencement  of  die  twelfth  cen- 
tury, die  history  (tf  Venice  begins  to  be  less  obscure.    In 
llcn,  the  Venetians  sent  a  hundred  vessels  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  to  the  assistance  of  the  crusaders,  and  fourteen  years 
altetwards,  two  hundred  of  their  ships  having  defeated  a  Sa- 
racen fleet  of  seven  hundred  sail,  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Joppa.    At  this  time  also  they  took  die  city  of 
Tyrtj  and  dispossessed  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  isles  of 
Seio,  Rhodes,  Mytilene,  and  Samos.    By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  most  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
l%ey  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in 
i1K>4  joined  the  French  crusaders  in  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stimtino|de.    Those  adventurers  dividing  among  them  the 
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ttfrbories"  of  tke  Byzantine  empire,  the  Venetians  ^nirtd 
aknoBt  all  the  maritinie  parts*  Their  dominions  at  last  ex*> 
tended  over  Dalmatia,  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces 
on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  over  the  Morea,  as  weU  ascrver 
adi  the  coasts  of  Greece^  and  the  isles  of  the  Arcbipdago, 
including  those  of  Candia  and  Cyprus.  Their  dominions  cmi 
Ike  cominent  of  Italy  were  at  the  same  time  considerable. 
This  extensiqp  o(  commeixe  and  power  gave  rise  to  long 
wars  between  Venice' and  Genoa.  The  contest,  which 
might  be  justly  denominated  commercial,  was  often  renewed 
and  loi)g  continued,  and  those  two  great  rivals  in  trade  and 
maritime  streagd|  disputed,  for  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
die  dominion  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  seiss* 

Many  naval  oigagemetits  to6k  place  with  various  success, 
but  more  frequently  to  the  disadvantage  oi  the  Venetians. 
In  1252,  they  lost  almost  their  whole  fleet  of  ga}leys^iind  five 
thousand  of  their  mariners  were  carried  prisoners  to  Gkmoa. 
In  1298,  they  suffered  from  the  same  enemy  a  still  greater 
defeat,  and  a  few  years  after  were,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  pro-* 
biUted  from  navigating  the  Levant  seas  with  armed  vessels. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Venice  found  a 
new  enemy  in  the  Turks,  but  her  contests  with  Genoa  did 
not  cease.  In  1379,-  the  Gaioese  fleet,  having  defeated  that 
<rf' Venice,  advanced  with  its  whole  force  up  the  Adriatic, 
and  made  a  formidable  attack  on  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
But  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was  manned  with  above  twenty 
ihousand  mariners  and  soldiers,  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
prodigious  loss.  From  this  time  Venice  seems  to  have  ac« 
quired  an  ascendancy  over  Genoa.  The  Venetians  had  at 
this  time  learned  the  use  of  artillery,  of  which  the  Genoese 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant.  From  the  commencement  to 
tiie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  was  in  the  height 
of  her  prosperity.  She  was  mistress  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  and  in  a  great  measure 
engrossed  the  trade  of  the  east.  But  the  increase  of  the 
Turkish  {v>wer  gradually  diminished  that  of  tiie  republic. 
In  1429,  the  Turks  made  themselves  masters  of  Thessakn 
nica,  and  soon  after  dispossessed  the  Venetians  of  most  of 
their  Levantine  isles.     In  1462,  Venice  lost  Negrc^nt  and 
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the  Morea.  She  retained  Cyprus  iiUlSfO^  and  Candia  till 
1669.  Thus  all  her  possessions  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
except  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  were  swallovred  up  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  India  by  the  Portuguese,  gave  the  fixnsh^ 
ing  blow  to  the  oriental  trade  of  Venice,  by  which  she  had 
acquired  such  enormous  wealth  and  power.  Since  that  time, 
Venice  had  floarished  by  her  former  acquisitions,  rather  thaii 
by  her  xbcMdern  commerce.  But,  although  she  has  of  la^ 
possessed  little  maritime  strength,  Venice  is  a  place  of  coa^ 
sideraUe  resort  foi^the  trading  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  the 
year  1759,  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  and  eigfa^^one 
vessels  of  all  sizes  entered  that  port. 

The  history  of  Genoa  may  be  said  to  run  parallel  to  thi^  of 
Venice.  Its  greMaess  arose  from  the  same  cause,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  these  two  rival  republics  kept  about  an 
equal  pace  in  aggrandizement.  Genoa  had,  during  a  consi* 
derabk  time,  the  ascendancy  over  Venice,  but  sooner  began 
to  decline.  Venice  was  frequently  at  variance,  but  Genoa 
almost  always  in  amity,  with  Constantinople.  By  a  special 
permission  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Genoese  buik  the  su- 
burb of  Pera,  adjoining  to  Constantinople,  and  established  a 
colcaiy  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  rebuih  the  ancient  city  of 
Theodosia,  since  called  Caifa,  and  opened  a  trade  with  In-* 
dia.  During  some  time  the  Genoese  had  a  strong  rival  in 
the  Pisans,  who  were  then  a  formidable  naval  power.  The 
contest  between  these  two  states  continued,  with  various  in- 
tervals, from  1125  tai083,  when  Pisa  was  totally  vanquish- 
ed and  her  maritime  power  annihilated.  That  commercial 
republic  at  last  sank  under  the  power  of  Florence,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  greatness  of  Genoa* 
She  then  lost  the  suburb  of  Pera,  with  her  lucrative  com- 
merce of  Constantinople,  and  in  1474,  the  Turks  conquered 
her  possessions  in  the  Crimea.  The  discovery  o(  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  last  decisive 
stroke  to  her  lucrative  commerce,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ve- 
nice.   The  Italian  cities,  especially  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Ve- 
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iilcet  fint  wvived.  the  tpirit  of  comoierce  i&  ^narope  afi^ 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  followed  1^  the 
Plemingm  and  the  Hans  Towns  in  the  no|rtb»  an4  during  i)&^ 
middle  ages,  these  merchants  of  the  south  and  the  BKUth  m^r 
w^ged  aU  di«  trade  then  carried  on  in  that  quarter  of  t|i^ 
globe.  To  ascertain  the  maritime  strength  of  Venice  and 
Genooy  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  their  numerous  ji(s^  aud 
their  bloody  naval  engagements  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  and^  although  their  vessels  were 
iar  inferior  to  modem  ships  of  war,  th^y  were.th^  largest 
then  in  use,  and  their  engagements,  althojugh  they  were  desr 
titute  of  artillery,  were  att^ided  with  as  great  an  effusion  of 
blood  as  those  of  modem  times.  The  opulfii^e  of  tfags^  conoi*- 
snercial  cities  corresponded  with  their  extensive  trade.  Dur- 
mg  the  middle  ages,  the  magnificence  of  Venice,  Gepoa,  and 
aeveral  other  cities  of  Italy  and.  the  Netherlands,  fom^ed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  meanness  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
JEurope. 

Milan,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  shook  gff  the  ivir 
periai  authority  during  the  distracted  state  of  that  country. in 
tiie  wars  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  It  did  not, 
however,  acquire  independence ;  but  fell  under  the  domipicm 
of  the  Visconti,one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Mila^. 
The  Visconti,  having  expelled  the  rival  family  of  La  Torre, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  for  several  generations 
as  dukes  of  Milan.  From  the  family  of  Visconti  it  parsed 
to  that  of  Sforza,  was  sometimes  conquered  by  the  French, 
and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria- 
It  flourished  exceedingly  during  the  middle  ages,  aivi  about 
the  year  1367  appears  to  have  been  in  the  meridian  of  il» 
glory.  At  that  time,  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
stipulated  to  give .  his  daughter  a  marriage  portion  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  of  Florence,  a  sum  equival^t  to  » 
much  greater  number  of  pounds  sterling  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  certainly  such  a  sum  as 
scarcely  any  other  sovereign  of  Europe  in  tiiat  age  could  have 
advanced  on  such  an  occasion.  The  vast  wealth  of  Milan 
was  owing  to  its  manufacturing  trade,  but  in  later  time^  thi3 
has  greatiy  declined,  although  it  may  yet  be  regarded  as  CQBh 
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fiiderable.  This  city  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  throughout 
Italy,  but  its  genius  is  mild,  and  though,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  some  other  parts,  no  other  wor- 
ship is  publicly  tolerated,  no  dissenters  are  persecuted. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  pope,  arising  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  was  lately  computed  at  about  /^SSOflOO, 

The  commerce  of  Italy  has  greatly  declined.  Previous  to 
the  late  revolutions,  it  was  considerable,  although  mostly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  principal  ports  for  the  Italian 
trade  are  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  and  lately  Venice  and  Naples, 
with  Messina  and  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 

Zimmerman,  on  a  medium  of  six  different  writers,  fixes 
the  population  of  Italy  at  sixteen  millions,  atid  the  superficial 
content  at  ninety  thousand  square  miles,  with  177  inhabitants 
to  each, 

Italy  has  now  no  political  relations  independent  of  France. 

The  Italian  is  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Gothic,  composing  a 
flowing,  sweet,  and  harmonious  language. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters,  Italian  authors  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  department  of  literature  and 
science.  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  several 
others  have  shone  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Machiavel,  Strada,  Guicciardini,  Bentivoglio,  and  Giannone 
are  famous  as  historians,  and  Father  Paul's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  wiH  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  all  ages. 
In  regard  to  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  Boccace  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  chief  of  their  prose  writers.  He  is  an  ac- 
curate delineator  of  life  and  manners.  His  productions  are 
considered  as  too  licentious  ;  but  he  drew  his  pictures  from 
nature,  and  the  originals  ought  to  be  condemned,  rather  than 
the  painter.  A  longHst  of  Italian  poets  might  be  enumera- 
ted ;  but  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  are  the  most  eminent. 
Petrarch,  however,  who  wrote  with  great  elegance  both  in 
Italian  and  Latin,  is  distinguished  as  the  first  who  revived 
aihong  the  modems  the  genius  of  ancient  poesy.  In  the  fine 
arts,  the  Italians  have  hitherto  excelled  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  their  architects,  painters,  sculptofs,  and  mu- 
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sicians  are  unrivalled  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  excellence. 
Bramante,  Bernini,  and  several  others  in  architecture ;  Ra- 
phael, Romano,  Veronese,  Carraccio,  Corregio,  Titian,  and 
and  Michael  Angelo,  are  names  of  great  celebrity.  The 
genius  of  Italy  at  present  seems  to  lie  dormant,  smd  to  rely 
on  its  ancient  fame  rather  than  its  present  exertions. 

There  Jfre  several  universities  in  Italy.  That  of  Rome 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Naples,  Salermo,  Perusia,  Flo- 
rence, and  Pisa,  have  also  their  universities.  The  provinces 
which  now  compose  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  contained 
those  of  Milan,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Mantua,  Parma, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  Popular  education,  however,  has 
been  greatly  neglected  in  Italy. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Italians  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  districts,  from  the  indolence  and  luxury  of 
the  Neapolitans,  to  the  laborious  industry  and  frugality  of 
the  Genoese.  The  inhabitants  of  Lucca  and  St.  Marino  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  industry. 

The  Italians  have  been  represented  as  jealous,  vindictive, 
and  eiFeminate  ;  but  the  furious  jealousy  by  which  they  were 
formerly  characterized  scarcely  any  longer  appears,  and  their 
revengeful  spirit  is  proportionably  less  observable.  Their 
un warlike  disposition^  has  been  ascribed  to  eiFeminacy,  but  it 
has  been  found,  in  several  modem  instances,  that  the  Italian 
officers  and  soldiers,  when  properly  trained  to  arms,  have 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  Roman  ancestors.  In 
regard  to  genius,  none  will  deny  to  the  Italians  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  European  nations. 
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Of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  jirat  Century. 

CHRIST,  the  incarnate  son  of  God,«wa8  born  in  Bethle* 
hem,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
about  4O00  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are  so 
fully  related  by  the  evangelists  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
repeating  them  here.  The  first  years  of  his  infancy  were 
spent  in  Egypt ;  and  we  have  but  one  authentic  trait  record- 
ed of  his  earlier  days,  when  his  thirst  for  knowledge  detain- 
ed him  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis 
were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  .  From 
twelve  years  of  age  he  lived  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his 
parents  at  Nazareth ;  and  there  is  reason  tb  suppose  that  he 
worked  at  his  father's  occupation  as  a  carpenter,  ministermg 
to  his  parents'  necessities  and  his  own. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  and 
shewed  himself  unto  Israel  as  the  Messiah.  During  three 
years  or  more,  we  behold  a  display  of  such  a  character  as 
had  never  before  appeared  among  the  children  of  men.  His 
life  was  spent  in  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  His  whole  temper  and  conduct  were  the 
living  comment  of  the  sublime  and  heavenly  truths  which  he 
taught.  His  doctrines  bore  the  stamp  of  Deity  in  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  received  the  fullest  confirmation  from 
the  most  astonishing  miracles. 

His  ministry  and  miracles  awakened  great  attention,  but 
excited  equal  envy  and  enmity.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  dared 
to  join  tl^emselves  unto  him,  and  confess  him  as  the  Messiah, ' 
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and  these  the  least  and  lowest  among  the  people.  His  prin- 
cipal and  first  followers,  whom  he  called  to  be  apostles,  or  mis- 
sionaries, were  chiefly  fishermen,  Galileans,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Their  names  were  as  follows,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  An- 
drew, James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  John,  Philip,  Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas,  Matthew^  James,  the  son  of  Alpheas,  Selbeus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus,  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  and  Ju* 
das  Iscariot. 

The  effects  of  Christ's  personal  ministry  upon  earth,  not-* 
withstanding  all  the  miracles  performed  before  the  thousands 
of  Israel,  were  inconsideraUe ;  nor  did  even  his  few  follow- 
ers as  yet  truly  understand  the  nature  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  should  c6me.  They  looked  for  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah, and  expected  that  at  his  time  he  would  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel.  Christ  forbade  these  expectations,  but  fre- 
quently comforted  his  followers  with  the  assurance,  that  after 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  he  would  send  them  another  com- 
forter, whose  efficacious  teachings  should  not  only  lead  them 
into  all  truth,  but  whose  almighty  power  should  enable  them 
to  perform  greater  works  and  wonders  than  those  which  he 
himself  had  wrought,  or  they  had  ever  yet  beheld. 

Dismal  and  dark  at  that  time  was  the  state  of  mankind. 
The  heathens,  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  were  sullied  with 
every  vice,  and  their  foul  crimes  were  sanctified  by  the  very 
examples  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped.  The  Jews 
were  infected  with  equal  abominations :  zealous  indeed  for 
Moses ; — proud  of  their  relation  to  Abraham  ; — ^precise  in 
the  formalities  of  worship  and  the  minutiae  of  ceremonies ; 
but  dead  to  all  spiritual  religion,  and  fallen  into  the  deepest 
depravity  of  manners.  The  whole  earth  appeared  imn^ersed 
in  the  universal  deluge  of  prevailing  corruption. 

Such  was  the  dismal  night  in  which  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness made  his  appearance  in  the  world.  Scarcely  in  any  age 
had  ignorance  and  wickedness  a  more  general  prevalence.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  pleased  God  to  erect  the  first  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem.  The  circumstances  that  preceded  this 
event  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  The  aposdes 
were  all  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Jew- 
ish festivals,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  hea- 
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ven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  tted  afl  the  house 
vhere  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  ^^  unto  them 
cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  fitted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utteraace^^ 
Effects  of  the  most  ejctraordinary  nature  instantly  followed. 
This  gift  of  tongues  first  displayed  itself,  to  the  amazement 
of  a  number  of  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  who 
heard  these  Galileans  speak  each  in  his  own  language*  The 
sudden  ability  of  illiterate  men  tp  speak  intelligibly  in  all  lan- 
guages, not  only  with  propriety  and  force,  but  impressively 
on  the  consciences  of  the  numerous  foreigners  then  assem- 
Ued  at  Jerusalem,  could  not  but  strike  the  hearers  with  as- 
tonishment, and  afford  an  incontestable  evidence  of  divine 
agency.  Even  this  would  only  have  excited  a  momentary 
wonder,  if  the  same  Spirit  who  gave  the  tongue  to  speak  had 
not  opened  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  heart  to  understand.  In- 
stantly, and  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  truth,  their 
consciences  were  pierced  as  with  a  sword,  and  they  cried  out 
under  the  word,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 
They  immediately  received  baptism,  joined  themselves  to  the 
despised  followers  of  the  crucified  Nazarene,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  new-formed  Christian  church. 
While  many  were  expressing  their  admiration  at  this  strange 
event,  others  derided  the  apostles  as  intoxicated  with  wine.  Th^ 
zeal  of  Peter  was  stirred  up  to  preach  to  those  who  admired 
and  to  those  who  scorned.  He  openly  declares,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrectionof  their  Master,  that 
he  was  exalted  to  heaven,  and  had  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  had  now  shed  forth  on 
the  apostles,  and  concerning  which  they  now  had  the  plain  de- 
monstration of  their  senses,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
the  despised  person,  whom  they  had  subjected  to  the  most 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  was  owned  by  the  God  of 
their  fathers  to  be  the  Lord  and  the  promised  one,  through 
whom  alone  salvation  was  exhibited  to  sinful  men.  Multi- 
tudes were  pricked  in  their  hearts :  they  found  themselves 
guilty  of  murdering  the  Christ  of  God,  and  cried  out,  "  Me 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?^'     Peter  said  unto  them. 
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*^  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesiis  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  began  to  be  preached  at  Jerusalem.  The 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  offered  to  all.  Peter  exhorted 
them  all  to  receive  this  grace  by  believing  on  Jesos,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  with  a  submission  to  his  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism,  as  an  emblem  of  washing  away  their  sins ;  and  assured 
them,  that  God  would  receive  them  into  his  favour  in  this 
way*  They  whose  hearts  God  had  smitten  with  a  sense  of 
guilt,  were  consoled  by  the  grace  of  forgiveness.  Then  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the  same 
day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand  souls. 

Here  we  see  the  regular  appearance  of  the  first  Christian 
church.  They  were  Christians,  not  only  in  name,  but  enjoy* 
ed  real  communion  with  their  Saviour ;  and  prayer  was  dieir 
daily  employment  and  delight.  Though  it  does  not  aj^ar 
to  have  been  any  injunction  of  the  apostles  that  they  should 
live  together  in  a  community  of  goods,  yet  the  operations  of 
divine  grace  so  far  loosened  their  minds  from  the  love  of  this 
world,  that  they  practised  it  for  the  present,  and  "  sold  their 
goods  and  possessions,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as  every 
man  had  need*."     In  this  happy  frame,  they  spent  much  of 


*  The  reputatiQD  acqaired  by  those  who  sold  their  estates  most  have 
been  vei-y  great.  It  excited  the  ambition  of  those  who  were  not  up- 
right in  the  sight  of  God.  But  the  increase  of  such  Christians  would 
have  disgraced  the  cause.  The  Lord  was  therefore  pleased  to  check 
this  evil  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation*  Ananias 
and  Sappbira,  seeing  how  those  persons  were  respected  who  had  parted 
with  their  whole  substance  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  poor  brethren, 
agreed  together  to  sell  their  land,  to  secrete  a  part  of  the  money,  and 
to  give  the  rest  to  the  apostle  as  tlie  whole  price.  In  doing  this,  they 
perhaps  expected  to  have  a  maintenance  from  the  common  stock,  and 
yet  to  reserve  a  part  of  their  substance  to  themselves :  yet  the  desire 
of  reputation  seems  to  have  predominated.  But  Peter  immediately 
discovered  the  deception  which  they  were  practising,  and  charged  it 
upon  Ananias  in  express  terms.  The  falsehood  was  a  bold  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  this  was  to  lie  unto  God,  and 
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their  time  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  mutual  offices  of  social 
kindness.  Hie  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved. 

A  miracle  wrought  soon  after  by  Peter  and  John  on  a  man 
lame  from  his  birth,  a  well-known  beggar,  about  forty  years 
of  age  gave  a  farther  attestation  to  their  doctrine.  Peter  dis- 
claimed all  merit  in  himself  or  his  colleagues  in  the  miracle; 
and  declared  to  the  astonished  people,  that  the  act  had  been 
performed  through  faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  very 
Jesus  whom  thej^  had  caused  to  be  crucified.  He  also  charged 
them  with  killing  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserted,  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  whereof 
he  was  a  witness.  Peter  exhorted  them  to  repentance  and 
conversion,  and  laid  open  to  their  view  the  prospect,  not  of 
a  temporal,  but  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  which 
they  were  to  rejoice,  and  patiently  bear  the  afflictions  of  this 
present  life. 

The  church  was  now  increased  to  five  thousand,  and  the 
signal  for  persecution  was  raised  by  the  magistrates  of  Jeru- 
salem.    The  two  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  were  imprisoned 


not  unto  men.  The  estate  continued  Ananias*s  property  even  after  his 
profession  of  Christianity.  The  sale  of  it  was  noc  a  nnatter  of  compaU 
sioD,  bat  of  voluntary  choice  ;  and  even  the  money,  after  it  was  sold, 
was  at  his  own  disposal.  This  liberality  was  noc  expressly  required 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  but  was  the  result  of  their  abundant  zeal 
and  love.  So  that  the  crime  of  Ananias  did  not  so  much  consist  in  re- 
taining part  of  the  price  of  the  land,  as  in  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
the  apostles  with  a  pertinacious  lie,  the  result  of  avarice  combined  with 
ostentation.  For  this  complicated  crime,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were 
in  succeasion  stmok  dead  by  an  immediate  act  of  divine  power,  as  ao 
awful  judgment  of  God  upon  them.  This  apparent  severity  on  twp 
detected  hypocrites  was  real  mercy  to  va^t  numbers :  it  excited  a  re- 
verential fear  and  a  holy  jealousy  in  the  whole  company.  It  doubtless 
induced  a  dread  of  hypocrisy,  covetousness,  or  vain  glory  :  it  prevented 
the  Inerease  of  scandals  in  the  church,  and  the  intrusion  of  hypocrites ; 
and  thus  it  tended  to  render  the  Gospel  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people* 
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and  examined.  Peter  frankly  answered  that  the  miracle  had 
been  ^^  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus.,  whom  ye  crucified^ 
whom  Ciod  raised  from  the  dead." 

The  wisdom  and  boklness  of  two  unlettered  fishermen,  who 
bad  beea  companions  of  Jesus,  struck  the  court  with  astonish- 
ment. They  dismissed  them,  with  a  strict  charge  to  be  si- 
le|it  in  future  concerning  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  the 
apostles  declared  their  inability  to  comply  with  it,  because 
they  must  **  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  as  yet  prevailed  among  the 
Christians,  and  they  not  only '  professed  to  have  all  things 
common,  but  practised  accordingly  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness. The  poor  lacked  nothing.  The  richer  brethren 
converted  their  possessions  into  money,  and  left  the  distribu- 
tion of  tfie  whole  to  the  discretion  of  the  apostles. 

The  apostles  enjoyed  much  mtore  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
religion,  than  they  had  ever  done  whilst  their  Master  was 
with  them  on  earth.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  dreams  con- 
cerning a  temporal  kingdom.  The  courage  of  Peter  in  con- 
fronting the  magistrates,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  timi- 
dity in  denying  his  Master. 

Multitudes  of  both  sexes  were  added  to  the  church,  chiefly 
of  the  common  people.  The  high  priest  and  his  party  were 
filled  with  indignation  to  see  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
Their  first  step  was  to  imprison  the  apostles  ;  but  by  night, 
through  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  they  were  set  free,  and  or- 
dered to  preach  in  the  temple.  The  next  morning  a  full  san- 
hedrim was  convened,  and  the  apostles  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend. The  court  was  astonished  to  find  them  at  largel  They 
were  soon,  however,  informed,  that  their  prisoners  were 
preaching  in  the  temple.  The  high  priest  upbraids  them 
with  their  disobedience  to  the  former  injunction  of  silence : 
to  him  they  returned  their  former  answer,  that,  **  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  They  bore  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  declared  that,  "  God  had  exalted 
him  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 
With  such  plainness  did  these  first  christians  lay  open  the 
real  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  exhibit  it  as  something  ex-^ 
tremely  different  from  a  mere  system  of  morality. 
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The  cburch  was  now  much  enlarged,  consistittg  pardy  of 
foreign  Jews,  who  used  the  Greek  language,  and  were  csdled 
cm  diat  account  Hellenists  or  Grecians.  These  supposed, 
jthat.in  the  daily  supply  of  the  poor,  the  apostles  had  not 
ministered  equal  relief  to  their  widows  as  to  those  of  the  He- 
brews. It  is  not  im{»rohable,  that  through  inadvertence  some 
temporary  neglects  might  have  taken  place*  The  apostles 
informed  the  disciples  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  Gk>d 
must  be  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and  must  not  be  ne- 
gleptedfor  the  sake  of  providing  for  the  poor.  They  advise 
them,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  seven  holy  and  wise  n(ien,  to 
whom  this  business  should  be  committed.  Seven  deacons 
were  accordingly  amicably  elected,  Stephen,  Philip,  Procho- 
rus,  Ntc»ior,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas.  In  this  easy 
way,  seven  coadjutors  were  appointed  to  the  apostles. 

Of  these  deacons,  Stephen  was  at  first  the  most  distin- 
guished. A  synagogue  of  Hellenist  Jews  held  a  contest 
with  him,  the  result  of  which  filled  them  with  such  vex^ion, 
th^  they  suborned  men  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  against 
]M[oses  and  agaiiMt  God.  In  his  defence,  he  gave  a  striking 
summary  of  die  history  of  Israel,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
natiottsd  obduracy,  and  boldly  rebuked  the  Jews  as  the  bc- 
tri^ers  and  murderers  of  Christ.  They  were  cut  to  the  heart, 
but  Stephen,  ^^full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfasdy 
to  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  what  he  saw  he  openly  confess* 
ed.  >  Whereupon  they  stoned  him  to  death,  while  he  called 
upon  his  Divine  Master,  ^^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'^ 
Thus  firm  and  constant  Was  his  faith,  and  his  charity  was  no 
less  conspicuous.  He  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
vc^ce,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  When  h^ 
had  said  this  he  fell  asleep,  the  usual  beautiful  phrase  of  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  death  of  saints,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  intimate  their  expectation  of  the  resurrection. 
All  prsuse  is  below  the  excellency  of  that  spirit  which  shone 
in  this  first  of  martyrs. 

The  Jewish  magistrates  were  now  left  to  themselves^in 
religious  concerns.  Stephen  was  their  first  Christian  victim. 
A  considerable  number  suffered  soon  after. 

VOL.  v.  [27] 
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A  youi^  man  named  Saul,  an  Hellenist  of  Tarsus,  distin^ 
guiahed  himself  in  this  persecution.  He  took  care  of  the 
clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  were  employed  in  stoning  Ste* 
phen,  and  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  hpuse, 
and  dragging  forth  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison, 
and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against 
them.  The  religious  worship  of  the  disciples  suffered  a  giiev* 
ous  interruption.  None  of  them  found  it  safe  to  remain  at 
Jerusalem.  The  apostles  alone  stood  their  ground.  This 
persecution  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  diffusion  of  the  goa* 
pel  through  various  regions,  and  what  was  meant  to  annihi* 
late  it  was  overruled  for  its  extension. 

Dispersed  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  rage  of 
their  enemies,  many  of  the  disciples  fled  from  Jerusalem  into 
different  parts,  and  wherever  they  went  carried  with  them 
the  tidings  of  salvation  through  their  crucified  Lord,  and 
with  the  most  beneficial  and  astonishing  effects.  Some  also 
of  the  first  converts,  who  had  returned  from  Jerusalem  s^br 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  their  several  abodes,  widely  dbpersed 
the  same  blessed  truth.  The  success  of  some  of  these  amcmg 
the  Jews  at  Damascus,  awakened  the  fury  of  the  zealot  Saul. 
Ambitious  of  a  commission  from  the  high  priest  to  seize  amd 
bring  in  chains  to  Jerusalem  any  converts  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  whom  he  should  find,  he  prepared  himself  to  dart 
on  his  prey.  While  breathing  nothing  but  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  fold  of  Christ,  he  is  arrested  in  his  mad 
career,  and  suddenly  changed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  from  a  persecutor  to  a  preacher-^^from  Saul  the  mur- 
derer, to  Paul  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  seems  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  superior  ranks  of  life :  a  Roman  citizen  by 
hirth,  the  son  of  a  respectable  father,  in  a, capacity  to  afford 
the  first  education  for  his  son  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  tuitaon 
of  the  learned  Gamaliel ;  and  to  support  him  many  years  ia 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  this  metropolis  of  Jewish 
learning  and  glory.  His  abilities  were  great,  and  his  profi- 
ciency in  scientific  attainments  singular.  Exemplary  piety, 
according  to  Jewish  ideas,  still  more  eminendy  adorned  his 
youthful  progress ;  peculiarly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, be  embraced  with  zeal  the  traditicHis  of  the  eldera, 
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and,  rigpid  in  pharisaical  prejudices,  became  on  principle  a 
determined  persecutor.  He  thought  it  his  incambent  duty 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth^ and  acted  accordingly;  compelling  the  feeble  to  blas- 
pheme, and  stoning  to  death  the  stedfost ;  and,  being  exceed- 
iBgly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  even  to  strange 
cities.  He  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  Son  of  Mary  as  an 
in^poslor  and  Uaaphemer,  and  to  hate  him  for  attempting  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  him,  to  the  dishonour  of  Jehovah, 
md  his  divinely  appointed  institutions.  In  the  very  act  of 
savage  pursmt  after  these  suiFering  followers  of  the  despised 
Galilean,  die  strong  arm  of  Almighty  grace  arrests  him.  He 
liears  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and,  struck  with  amazement,  is  cast 
prostrate  on  the  earth  before  the  Adorable  Personage  whom 
he  was  persecuting  in  his  members.  After  three  days  loss 
of  sight,  and  horrors  of  mind  from  reflections  on  his  own 
former  conduct,  he  was  restored  by  Ananias,  at  once  to  the 
light  of  day  and  the  light  of  life.  Th^scales  which  fell  from 
his  eyes  again  opened  a  passage  for  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  but  a 
brighter  Sun  shcme  upon  his  heart,  and  that  Jesus,  whom  he 
had  so  bitterly  persecuted,  had  given  him  die  light  of  the 
hiowledge  of  his  glory.  No  moment's  delay  retarded  his 
open  confession  of  his  glorified  Lord :  he  arose  straightway, 
and  was  baptized  in  his  name, — and  proclaimed  him  in  the 
synagogue  as  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  had  so  recendy  bias* 
phemed  as  an  impostor,  and  whose  worshippers  he  had  come 
thither  on  purpose  to  extirpate*  His  activity  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  embraced  exceeded  the  ardour  of  persecution 
by  which  he  had  been  distinguished.  He  flew  as  with  the 
wings  of  a  seraph  over  the  habitable  globe,  and  the  vastness  of 
his  success  corresponded  with  the  rapidity  of  his  movements 
mid  the  labours  of  his  ministry.  From  Damascus  to  Arabia, 
Judea,  S3nia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  round  about  unto  II- 
lyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Re- 
turning with  the  same  unwearied  diligence,  he  visited  the 
churches  he  had  planted  in  Damascus,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Philippi,  Corinth,  Galatia,  the  regions  of  Greece,  and  at 
Rome,  and  many  other  places :  for  every  where  he  preached 
and  taught  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  every  place  the  Spirit  of 
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God  made  his  ministratiaQs  the  savour  of  Me  unto  life.  An 
eye  cast  over  this  immense  tract  of  country  will  SSk  us  wiA 
astonishment  how,  one  man's  labour  could  fill  so  ei^ensive  a 
sphere.  We  Gentiles  are  bound  to  acknowledge  his  zeal  and 
labours  with  peculiar  thankfulness ;  for  he  is  eminendy  our 
Apostle.  The  other  aposUes  restricted  their  labours,  at  least 
for  a  while,  to  the  Jews.  It  wjas  reserved  for  Paul,  by  an 
express  yision,  to  be  sent  from  the  temple  far  off  unto  the 
Gentiles.  Yet  even  he  commenced  with  the  synagogue  :  be« 
ing  there  rejected,  he  turned  to  the  heathen,  and  among  them 
reaped  that  abundant  harvest,  the  happy  fruits  of  which  are 
continued  unto  this  day,  and  have  been  extended  to  us  Ame- 
ricansy  who  were  at  diat  time  the  ends  of  the  eardi. 

If  his  labours  and  preaching  be  taken  into  the  account ;  if 
we  consider  his  Episdes  to  the  several  churches,  the  blessed 
effects  of  which  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all 
churches  to  the  end  of  time ;  if  we  mark  the  precision  and 
clearness  with  which  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel are  therein  displayed,  and  the  great  blessings  derived 
from  them  to  the  Christian  world  in  every  age,  the  wsomest 
gratitude  must  be  excited  for  the  services  of  the  apostle  Paul 
to  the  Christian  church. 

Peter  also  ranks  high  in  the  sacred  college'.  Zealous  for 
his  Divine  Master,  and  intrepid  in  spirit,  he  stands  next  to 
Paul  in  the  rank  of  theluoble  army  of  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors. No  man,  during  our  Lord's  life,  ^pressed  stixMiger 
attachment  to  him  ;  followed  him  with  greater  fidelity  ;  or 
shewed,  on  every  occasion  but  one,  a  soul  more  devoted  to 
his  honour  and  service.  When  his  Master's  resurrection  was 
announced,  his  eager  spirit  led  him  among  the  first  to  run  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  to  him  of  all  his  apostles  the  Lord  of  Life 
was  pleased  first  to  manifest  himself  after  his  victory  over 
the  grave.  He  needed  this  token  of  favour  to  Und  up  the 
wounds^  of  his  broken  heart,  after  his  late  sudden  and  fearful 
fall. 

He  appeared  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among 
the  most  intrepid  witnesses  for  his  adorable  Lord,  and  the 
bold  accuser  of  his  betrayers  and  murderers.  He,  like  his 
brethren,  was  for  a  while  stiU  under  the  bond  of  confining  the 
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{^yeaching  rf  the  gospel  to  the  Jewish  prie«  An  immediste 
revebliofi  frdm  God,  which  sent  him  to  Cornelins^  was  not 
sufficient  entirely  to  subdue  his  prejudices.  Yet  he  triumph* 
ed  over  them  at  last,  and  his  Epistles  appear  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  A^a,  and  Bythinia.  The  church,  to  the  latest  ages^ 
will  receive  the  edification  of  these  beautiful  letters,  though 
immediately  written  for  the  use  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Respecting  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  we  have  no  authen* 
tic  records,  except  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  his  own 
Epistles.  In  these  his  services  appear  to  have  been  emi* 
nendy  useful  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  We  find  him  at  An- 
tioch,  and  probably  through  all  Asia  Minor  he  had  preached 
to  those  to  whom  he  directed  his  Episdes. 

Andrew  was  the  first  called  to  the  aposdeship.  He  had 
attended  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  hearing  him 
point  out  Jesus  when  he  passed  by  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he 
with  a  companion  immediately  followed  him,  and  the  con* 
versatlon  of  the  Great  Master  that  day,  convinced  him  of 
Ms  true  character  as  the  Christ.  A  discovery  so  important 
could  not  rest  concealed  in  his  bosom  :  he  hastened  to  im* 
part  it  to  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  eagerly  introduced  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Messiah.  All  the  days  of  his  Mas- 
ter's abode  upon  earth,  he  was  his  faithful  follower  and  con- 
stant attendant.  His  labours  no  doubt  were  correspondent  to 
his  station,  though  no  divine  record  informs  us  of  the  pecu- 
fiar  scene  of  his  ministry. 

John  was  the  beloved  disciple.  Jesus  was  a  man ;  and 
amiableness  engaged  his  aiFection.  John  lay  in  his  bosom. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  glorious  scene  of  transfiguration  on 
the  mount,  and  to  behold  the  more  awful  spectacle  of  the 
agony  in  the  garden.  His  faithful  attachment  withheld  him 
from  deserting  his  Master  at  the  last  trying  conflict.  Though 
be  shared  in  the  momentary  panic,  when  all  his  disciples  for- 
sook him  and  Add,  he  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  con- 
sternation :  he  followed  Christ  into  the  high  priest^s  palace, 
and  stood  by  his  cross  at  the  mournful  scene  of  crucifixion. 
To  him  the  dying  Lord  commended  his  agonized  mother : 
and,  honoured  by  the  charge,  he  immediately  took  her  to  his 
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own  home,  and  provided  for  her  as  a  dutiful  son.  Aiter 
Christ's  resurrection,  he  was  the  first  to  run  to  the  tomb^  on 
the  report  of  the  women.  Love  added  'wings  to  his  feet, 
when  he  outran  Peter. 

He  appears  among  the  zealous  confessors  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Peter's  companion  at  the  temple :  great  in  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him— 'great  in- the  testimony  borne  to  his  adora* 
ble  Master — great  in  suffering  for  his  name's  sake.  Yet  of 
his  life,  which  was  remarkably  extoided,  we  have  few  authen^ 
tic  particulars.  His  Gospel,  £pistles,  and  Revelations, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  distinguished  love  and  honour  for  his  glo- 
rious Lord. 

He  seems  to  have  long  spent  his  labours  among  his  coun« 
trymen  in  Palestine,  and  to  have  shared  in  their  safierings. 
The  Revelations  speak  of  him  as  banished  to  the  Isle  c^ 
Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  but  where  he  chiefly 
lived,  or  where  or  how  he  died,  we  have  no  authentic  re-^ 
cord. 

Of  two  of  the  apostles  bearing  the  name  of  James  we  know 
very  little  ;  and  still  less  is  recorded  of  the  labours  of  die 
aposdes  Andrew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  Matthias. 

•  We  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ch  urch  of 
Christ  was  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  that  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  it  occupied  the  vast  extent  of  die 
Roman  empire,  and  passed  beyond  its  bounds  into  the  most 
barbarous  nations.  That  it  had  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  contend  with  from  the  various  established  religions,  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  the  whole  of  what  is  styled  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  is  equally  admitted.  Its  conquests,  there- 
fore, must  have  proceeded  from  the  divine  energy  attending 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  own  luminous  evi« 
deuces.  For  the  persons  immediately  employed  in  the  work, 
considered  in  themselves,  were  confessedly  the  most  unlike- 
ly men  in  the  world  to  have  gained  attention  or  procured  con- 
verts ;  and  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven 
had  qualified  them  for  their  work,  and  accompanied  their 
word  with  demonstration  and  power,  how  they  should  have 
ever  succeeded  in  their  attempts  seems  utterly  inez]^cable. 
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Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  sinners  converted 
to  God,  church^  were  formed  for  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  whcde  was  considered  as  one  body,  and  ac* 
kaowledged  no  other  head  but  their  master  Christ,  and  liiem* 
sdves  members  one  of  another,  actually  influenced  and  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit,  really  dwelling  in  the  members  as  in  the 
head. 

The  form  m  which  the  churjch  of  Christ  appeared  in  this 
primitive  a^e^  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  apos- 
des  and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  deserves  our  consideration. 
The  first  of  these  was  formed  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  the 
fruitful  source  whence  issued  the  noble  army  of  martjrrs, 
omfessors,  and  evangelists,  who,  holding  up  the  word  of 
Light,  disused  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour, to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  These  were  the  fruit  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  during  his  labours  in  Judea  and  its  adjacent 
coulees.  They  consisted  of  twelve  men  first  chosen,  called 
apostles,  or  persons  sent,  who  were  the  constant  attendant 
of  Jesus  during  his  travels,  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and 
die  aucfitors  of  his  heaveidy  discourses.  To  these  were  ad-* 
ded  seventy  others,  who  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  teach  ; 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  only.  They  were 
sQ  endued  with  miraculous  powers,  and  on  their  return  from 
dieir  itinerancy  thro\igh  the  naftion,  reported  with  triumph 
the  wonders  they  had  wrought.  These  were  of  the  lowest 
ord&r  of  the  people.  No  ruler  or  pharisee  was  found  pro« 
fessing  faith  in  Christ,  and  if  some  really  inclined  to  believe 
on  him,  they  dared  not  openly  avow  what  they  felt,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Above  five  hundred 
brethren  were  summoned  to  behold  our  Lord's  ascension  in- 
to heaven  :  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  real  disci- 
ple capable  of  travelling  would  be  absent  on  that  occasion. 
Of  these  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  abode  at  Jerusalem, 
and  with  Mary  and  the  other  women  kept  their  solemn  as- 
SMi^lies  there  for  prayer  and  supplication,  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  when  they  should  be  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  their  Master  had  assured  them.  This 
promise  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  virtue  of 
which  ^eat  additions  wiere  daily  made  of  such  aa  should  be 
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aaved.  Three  thouiand  believed  tihe  first  day,  lad  myrkids 
followed  them.  Of  these  the  whole  body  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  mind.  Their  number  was  so  great,  that  no  one 
pfaMe  was  cap^le  of  contiuning  them.  It  ia  ]irobable  Aat 
private  houses  were  the  churches  of  the  first  converts  to 
Cte-istianity.  We  accordingly  find  diem  breaking  l»ead 
from  house  to  house,  Acts  ii.  46,  preaching  and  teaching  in 
every  house.  Acts  v.  42. 

Many  observances  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  yet  remain* 
ed  am<»ig  the  Jewish  converts,  never  designed  as  a  model 
for  the  GoiCile  churches.  These  were  all  zealous  for  the 
law,  nor  did  they  suppose  themselves  exempted  from  any  of 
its  obligations.  They  kept  the  Jewish  sabbath,  circumcised 
their  children,  attended  the  temple  worship  and  the  sjma- 
gogues,  and  in  all  things  scrupulously  followed  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Yet  they  maintained  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  Christian  ordi^ 
nances  ;  and,  though  they  regarded  die  JewisH  ceremcMues 
as  not  yet  abrogated,  they  looked  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  not  from  the  deeds  of  the  law,  but  from  the  righteous- 
i^ess  of  faith.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  had  not  3ret  been 
broken  down. 

Hitherto  the  gospel  church  had  been  confined  within  the 
Jewish  pale.  The  ideas  even  of  the  apostles  were  not  8uiE« 
ciently  enlarged  to  expect  that  on  the  heathen  at  large  ^e 
light  of  Christ  should  shine.  The  miraculous  conversion  of 
Paul  produced  no  alteration  in  this  respect.  Though  he 
preached  boldly  at  Damascus  tbe  moment  his  eyes  were 
opened,  it  was  only  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
3wars  elapsed  in  labours  in  Arabia,  Jerusalem,  Tarsus,  Da- 
mascus, and  Antioch,  before  he  received  his  commissioik  as 
an  aposde  to  the  heathen,  and  learned,  by  an  express  revela-< 
tion  from  his  blessed  Lord,  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fel-' 
low-heirs  and  partakers  of  the  gospel. 

The  Gendle  churches  were  chiefly  formed  by  the  labours 
of  Paul,  and  the  itinerant  evangelists  his  companions. 

At  Antioch  a  great  number  of  persons  had  believed,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord,  Gentile  proselytes  as  well  as  nadve 
Jews,  through  the  ministry  of  those  who  had  been  driven 
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from  Jetuftlcm.  This  ttilellig«oce  readimg  the  apoadcti 
BarnahaB  waa  dispolched  to  strengthen  their  hitids.  The 
work  increaaiiig,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Tarsus,  and  eng^e 
Paul  as  his  associate ;  and  their  united  bbourswere  crowded 
wsth  singular  success.  There  were  the  disciples  first  dis4i%» 
^shed  by  their  zeal,  and  numbers  received  the  now  hth 
Boured,  but  then  reproachful  name  of  Christians. 

But  now  the  divine  commission  issued  to  level  att  distinc* 
tioa  between  Jew  and  Gentile^  barbarian,  Scythian,  hood  or 
fcee*  Henceforward  there  was  a  more  generld  and  glonoiis 
commumoation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile  woiid.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  break  thvbug^  Jewish  prejudices.  The  Ho^ 
Ghost,  therefore,  especially  commanded  that  Paul  and  Bar« 
nabas  should  be  separated  for  the  particular  work  to  whieh 
he  had  appointed  them.  These,  with  proper  assistants,  im* 
mediately  issued  forth  in  the  naose  of  the  Lord ;  and,  in  a 
vast  circle,  through  Seleucia,  Cyprus,  Paphos,  Perga,  An- 
tiochiy  and  Pisidia,  abundantly  enlaiged  the  pale  of  the  Cluis* 
tisi^  church  by  their  indefatigable  labours.  They  chiefly  at 
first  coni^ned  themselves  to  the  boundaries  ot  the  ^nagogue, 
yet  collected  there  a  numerous  audience  of  Gentile  proselytes. 
The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  see  the  whole  city  assembled  to 
hear  the  wcMrd  of  God.  They  sou^t  to  prejudice  the  nnil*  . 
titude  against  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  wlulst  they,  waaung  bolder 
under  die  persecution,  solemnly  took  leave  of  their  Jewish 
brethren,  and  openly  avowed  their  purpose  of  henceCDrth  de* 
voting  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  instigated  the  rulers  and  their  own  devotees  to 
expel  them  from  their  territories ;  whilst  Paul  and  Bamidias 
left  behind  them  the  dust  of  their  feet  to  witness  against 
tbeur  persecutors. 

The  same  success,  and  die  same  bitterness  of  malice,  at- 
tended them  at  Iconium.  They  fimdy  maintained  their  stand 
till  a  meditated  assault  to  stone  them  compelled  their  removal 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Lycaonia, 
which  by  this  means  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
The  saase  Jews  pursued  them  from  Antioch  and  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  stoned  the  venerable  Paul,  and  left  him  for  dead ; 
but  his  work  was  not  done,  and  till  then  he- was  immortal. 

VOL.  V.  [28] 
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A  riKir«6uliitt8  MsttMtion  %^  life  md  •wndncM  MdiM  Imi 
lo  iepart  fer  Derfae,  to  plam  a  new  church  diere  i  and  Am, 
uadbiMayedl,  to  return  thfough  the  feraier  aceMt  of  hisAiiC* 
fcrhagif,  confiriniiig  ihe  fatdrfnl,  and  providiag  for  their  edU* 
fiiMion,  hy  ontaining  elders  in  every  church.  Retumivg 
through  Ktidta  and  Attalia,  they  amvtd  happ^  at  Asti- 
och,  commimicailiog  die  g^adtidiogs  of  their  success,  aad  of 
Ae  Geatik  churebes  which  they  had  planted. 

The  contention  raised  at  Antioch  by  die  Judataing  Chiis- 
siana  coinp^ed  Bamafaaa  and  Paul  to  go  up  to  fenisalonirtt 
ofderto  clwauk  with  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  inpor- 
tantqncstion:  WhcilKr  GentSa chuvcfaea  and  converts  faom 
the  headien  wane  atillboundby  the  Moaaical inatitodona,  At 
}annakni  die  canae  was  aolaninly  dhoussed  befecc  Jaases, 
who.piMdsd,  and  ailithe  other  apostles,  cUers,nnd  ^rethnen ; 
and,  according  to  the  ufnamnoua  aaffirage  of  die  asseoiUy, 
James  pronounced  a  defimdve  decree  in  Invour  of  Gendlc 
fwodom  from  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Thus  often  does  unlbie- 
saen  gaod  arise  frocn  evil  inteittions. 

About  this  time,  Paul  and  Barnabas  planned  anew  CKCur- 
sian  to  visit  die  churches  which  diey  had  {danted,  and  to.  in- 
crease their  number,  when  a  trivial  dispute,  WKougfat  up  into 
passion,  ended  in  a  breach  wbidi  separated  them  for  a  while 
f  Acta  zv.  39.)  It  is  beautiful  to  observe  die  6delity  widi 
which  the  sacred  historians  relate  the  faults  of  the  greatest 
and  bestof  aaen. 

S3rria  and  Cificia  were  first  visited  by  Paul,  confirming  the 
churches ;  and  Deri>e  and  Lyatra  were  next  blessed  with  his 
'  labours.  Hmodiy,  a  fiivoiwed  spiritual  child  of  the  apos^, 
was  chosen  for  his  travelling  companion.  By  this  visitatioa 
the  churches  were  established,  and  increased  in  nuasber 
daily. 

Phrygia  and  the  regions  of  Galatia  aibrded  a  i^^Ueoiis 
harvest,  and  were  filled  with  flourishing  churches.  And  now 
Cod  directed  diem  to  a  new  scene  of  labours  and  usefiftkiess. 
They  therefore  crossed  the  sea  to  Greece  ;  and  PbiUppi^die 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  RoQian.cokiiy, 
arrested  their  attention.  There  Lydia  was  their  first  firuit. 
At  the  same  place,  some  interested  masters  of  a  pythonic  or 
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ibrtime^crflbfgidMnii)  ibyMsnfneiiCi  Ibi  die  hMS-lhey  aw* 
tainedy  excited  the  multitude  to  such  a  degvee  agoiiwl  AuKi 
tiifat  A^y  w«fe  cdimnitted'  to  prMoti.  But  thit,  andk  die  ill 
usage  thdy<  received  there,  only  iBcrved  to  turw  tbe  hoow-of 
the  jailer  into  a  littte^  Bethd,  by  the  wondrous  and  inatM* 
«»eotiS'  c^iMnefsio»  of  himself  and^  aU  hia  household. 

Paulas  character  as  a  Roman  citizen  jnrocured  hiadischame 
from  the  jail  ctf  Philippic  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
llle  magistrates,  who  had  coramitted)^  bim^  but  began  to  fea^ 
beliig  eifledr  to  an  aeconnt  Ibr  tke  abusie  of  their  power.  PmA 
expi*essed  no  resentment  for  Ms  ill  usage,  took  his  leasts  cf 
the  bvetfaren,  and  diftpaited.  AmphlpoKe,  Apellonia,  and 
•iTheasalMiica,  suceeeaiveiy  shasredi  his  kboum.  The  latter 
{AMbe  appeara  to  have  emiaem^r  profited  by  his  preaoUng, 
imd^  as  was  usually  the  case^  his  suoceas^  eaDaapevated  Jiis 
Jewish  enemies^  and  a  tumult  droire  him  by  nig^t  to  Betee, 
to  escape  his  persecutors; 

Benea  next  seceived  the  gospel,  and.  their  noble  candour  in 
the  search  of  tiie  scriptures  was  crowned  with  a  divine  oa»- 
irietibn  of  the  truth,  and  a  numcrous^  host  efi  conl7«rts ;  but 
the  satiie  enmity  being  there  excited  by  the  Jews,  Paul -was 

'  sent  off  secretly  to  A^ens. 

iiisf  ardent  spirit  could  not  but  be  moved  at  the  gross  idcd- 

^•a^  he  there  bdield ;  and  his  conscious  superiority  ohallenged 
the  conflict  with  the  proud  philosophers,  Imd  even  confound- 
ed.  the  Areopagites,  leaving  some  solid  pnooft  of  his  short 
•hrinta&y  in  that  seat  of  the  learning' (rf*  the  ttmea:  but  it  was 
at«  Corinth,  whither  he  noct  went,  that  the  Lord,  having  much 
people,  sent  one  tocaU  them  out  of  darkneeaintomarvdlous 
light.  The  amazing  progress  pf  the  gospel  encouraged  along 
esUtiniianee  of  bis  ministry  there.  Soon  driven  from-  the 
synagogue,  the  Gentiles  welcomed  him,  and  a  plenteous- bar- 
vest  crowned  his  labours.  That  heathen  wilderness  budded 
avid  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

To  this  flourishing  church  we  have  two  epistles ;  great  gifts 

'  ^qmi^d  them,  but  great  divisions  were  introduced  by  false 
bretoen,  and  great  offences  afibrded  much  scandal  to  the 
Christian  world.    Ta  correct^  to  reform,  to  rebuke,  to  in- 
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stmct,  and  to  edify,  appear  to  have  been  the  apostike's  ol^ ects 
in  tfiese  epistles. 

.  From  Corinth  Paul  took  shipping  for  Syria,  and  hastily 
passing  through  Ephesus,  proceeded  by  Caesarea  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  to  Antioch.  After  some  stay  in  that  favour- 
ed place,  he  revisited  the  churches  of  Galatia,and  Phrygian 
and  returned  to  Ephesus. 

At  Ephesus  Paul  continued  about^two  years,  spreading  the 
gospel  throughout  all  Asia,  first  addressing  his  Jewish  bre- 
thren, and  being  by  them  rejected,  he  removed  to  the  school- 
room of  one  Tyrannus.  Many  miracles  were  wrought  by 
him,  and  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  ministry,  (Acts, 
xix.  19,)  insomuch  that  the  craftsmen  perceiving  the  faaned 
Diana's  temple  gready  deserted,  and  their  gains  diminished, 
raised  a  tumult,  from,  which,  however,  Paul  was  preserved. 
Yet  as  the  place  was  become  too  dangerous  to.  abide  there,  he  . 
departed  again  for  Macedonia ;  and  passing  through  Greece, 
where  he  had  before  planted  the  gospel,  after  three  months 
stay,  he  returned  to  Syria,  through  Macedonia,  accompanied 
by  a  variety  of  friends,  his  fellow  helpers  in  the  work.  From  . 
-Philippi  he  embarked  for  Troas.  There,  after  a  few  days 
stay,  and  the  miraculous  recovery  of  Eutychus,  he  walked  to 
Assos,  where  his  companions  took  him  on  board  and  sailed 
to  Mitylene,  and,  after  passing  visits  at  Samos  and  Trogyl^ 
)ium,  he  arrived  at  Miletus.  Thither  he  summoned  the  el- 
ders of  the  Ephesian  church,  and,  after  a  solemn  and  affect- 
ing charge,  took  his  last  farewell.  To  this  church  was  ad- 
dressed that  heavenly  epistle  which  is  still  extant,  directed  to 
all  the  saints  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus. 

A  prophetical  impression  that  he  should  see  Rome  ( Acts, xix. 
21,)  was  now  accomplished  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The 
illegal  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  his  person,. and  other  in- 
juries  received  from  the  Jews,  compelled  him,  after  a  long 
confinement,  to  claim  his  privilege  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
appeal  to  Augustus. 

His  apology  to  the  people,  his  defence  before  Felix,  Us 
beautiful  discourse  to  Agrippa  and  his  court,  aU  speak  a  lan- 
guage that  cannbt  he  read  without  admiration.    His  voyage 
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to  Rome,  though  disastrous,  afforded  a  noble  evidence  of  his 
courage,  and  to  him  God  gave  all  who  sailed  with  him  in  the 
ship,  who  owed- their  escape  from  shipwreck  to  his  counsels. 
Wherever  he  went  he  communicated  blessings,  and  display^ 
ed  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he  was  invested. 

Had  the  mode  of  church  government  been  as  essential  to 
salvation  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  as  explicitly 
stated  in  the  historical  and  epistolary  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  when  we  find  that  subject  treated  in  so  indis- 
tinct and  cursory  a  manner— -when  so  little  stress  appears  ta 
be  laid  upon  it — and  when  men  equally  wise  and  good,  after 
investigating  the  matter  ivith  ability  and  diligence,  remain 
still  of  different  opinions,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
claims  of  mutual  forbearance  are  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
preteu3ions  of  any  exclusive  church,  that  the  outward  admi« 
nistration  of  church  order  must  be  a  much  less  important 
concern  than  various  denominations  have  supposed,  and  that 
the  inward  blessings  enjoyed  in  the  conscience  constitute  the 
essence  and  fill  th^  volume  of  the  sacred  record.  Every  be- 
liever in  Jesus  who  is  ji  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth 
is  a  member  of  the  true  church,  to  whatever  denomination  of 
Christians  he  may  belofag  ;  while  popes,  bishops,  presb3rters, 
pastors,  deacons,  and  private  communicants,  without  this, 
belong  to  no  church  which  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
Souls  Will  acknowledge  for  his  own. 

Every  member  of  the  primitive  church  seems  to  have 
made  it  a  constant  practice  to  lay  aside,  weekly,  according  to 
ability,  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  or  gains  for  the  poor, 
the  persecuted,  or  the  church.  Hence,  though  generally  the 
Christians  were  of  the  ierwest  and  most  indigent  class  of  the 
people,  the  riches  of  their  liberality  abounded :  their  means 
for  this  aro^  from  their  Christian  character.  Their  indus- 
.  try  was  great,  and  they  wasted  nothing  in  extravagance  of 
any  kind,  being  by  principle  self-denied  to  all  indulgences  for 
thentselves,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  give  to  him  that 
needed.  If  all  real  Christians  more  conscientiously  ob- 
served this  rule,  a  fund  might  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  of  immense 
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value  to  the  aggregate  body,  tiiough  scarcely  felt  by  dse  ilidt- 
viduala  who  compose  it. 

The  persecutions  mentioned  in  the  scripture,  were  princi- 
pally from  the  Jews.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident :  for  in 
Judea  the  principal  civil  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  high 
priests  and  church  rulers  were  Jews :  and  where  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  governors  was  necessary,  they  had  gene- 
ndly  sufficient  influence  to  engage  them  to  act  according  to 
their  wishes.  Thus,  even  Pilate  was  prevailed  upon  con- 
trary to  his  own  convictions,  to  condemn  our  Lord  to  death. 

As  the  Christian  ministry  was  for  many  years  confined  to 
Jews  and  the  synagogue,  Christians  who  diligently  observed 
the  Mosaic  ritual  could  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  their 
brethren,  and  would  generally  be  considered  as  Jews  by  flie 
heathen.  But  their  peculiar  observances,  and  above  all  their 
zeal  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  salvation  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  with  that  purity  of  conduct,  which,  whilst  it  re- 
proached those  around  them,  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
sc4emn  warnings  that  they  must  perish  or  repent,  could  not 
but  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  enfhity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Accordingly  we  see  them  exposed  to  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment, to  scourging  and  insult,  oniheir  first  attempts  to 
preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ.  Jude&,  in  consequence,  be- 
came the  scene  of  great  distress  and  poverty.  This  was  first 
relieved  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  what  the  more  wealthy 
there  possessed,  and  afterwards  by  generous  contributions 
from  all  the  Gentile  churches*  We  have  information  of  many 
acts  of  violence  committed,  and  there  were  doubtless  many 
inore  which  are  not  recorded.  If  Saul  made  such  havoc  in 
the  churchy  entering  every  house  of  the  Christians ;  and, 
hauling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison,  most 
probably  others  at  Jerusalem  copied  his  example.  N^r  did 
the  Roman  government,  however  little  naturally  dis|x>sed  to 
persecute  on  account  of  religious  matters,  properly  discoua- 
tenance  the  tumults  and  oppressions  which  the  Jewish  zed- 
ots,  the  rabble  multitude,  and  interested  pagans,  were  cob- 
tiaually  exercising  against  the  Christians. 

The  very  nature  of  real  Christianity,  however  pieaceabte  in 
all  its  principles,  is  so  contrary  to  the  conoonmi  principles^f 
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victipn  in  corrupt  faUeo  main,  that  it  cmnat  but  excite  oppo- 
sition. And  where  only  weakness  and  non-resistance  were 
on  one  side,  and  power,  malice,  and  enmity  on  the  other,  it 
is  impossiUe  in  the  nature  of  things  but  that  the  consequences 
should  ensue  which  are  recorded,  and  abundantly  more  than 
would  be  publicly  noticed.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
sufferings  and  the  i^artyrs  were  more  numerous  than  any  re- 
cord has  preserved.. 

The  Jewish  persecutions  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
Aorpan.  It  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64,  that  the  city 
of  Rome  sustained  a  general  conflagration.  The  emperor 
Nero,  though  lost  to  all  sense  of  reputation,  was  yet  studious 
|to  avert  the  infamy  of  being  reckoned  the  author  of  this  cala- 
jnity,  which  was  generally  imputed  to  him.  But  no  steps 
th^t.  he. could  take  were  sufficient  to  clear  him.  There  was, 
however,  a  particular  set  of  people,  so  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  so  much  hated,  that  they  might  be  calum- 
Iiiate4  with  impunity.  These  were  then  known  at  Ro^e  by 
the  nanie  of  Christians.  Unless  we  transplant  ourselves  into 
.tho^e  tii^ies,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  odious  and  con- 
temptible the  appellation  then  was.  Tacitus  calls  their  reli- 
gion a  detectable  superstition,  which  at  first  was  suppressed, 
and  afterwards  broke  out  afresh,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
If  so  grave  and  cautious  a  writer  as  Tacitus  can  thus  asperse 
j^be  christians,  we  need  not  wonder  thi^t  so  impure  a  wretch 
as  Nero  should  not  hesitate  to  charge  them  with  the  fact  of 
burning  Roms. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Romans  legally  persecuted  the  church 
for  the  first  time.  Tacitus  observes,  ^*  Some  persons  were 
apprehended,  who  confessed  themselves  christians,  and  they 
were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  burning  of  Rome,  as 
for  being  the  enemies  of  mankind.  Their  execution  was 
^aggravated  with  insult.  They  were  covered  with  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  torn  by  dogs ;  were  crucified  and  set  on 
iire,  that  they  might  serve  for  lights  in  the  night." 

Three  or  four  years  were  probably  the  utmc^t  extent  of 
this  tremendous  persecution,  as  in  the  year  68  tha|tyrant  was 
Jiimself  summoned  before  the  divine  tribunal.  |Ie  left  the 
Roman  world  in  a  stale  of  eiitreme  confusion^    Judea  par- 
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took  of  it  in  an  eminent  manner.  About  forty^  years  after 
our  Lord's  sufferings,  wrath  came  on  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  uttermost,  in  a  manner  too  well  known  to  need 
the  least  account  in  this  history.  What  became  of  the 
ChrisUan  Jews  alone  concerns  us.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
gregation were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  revealed  to  the  best 
approved  among  them,  that  before  the  wars  began  they  should 
depart  from  the  city,  and  inhabit  a  village  beyond  Jordan, 
called  Pella.  Thither  they  are  said  to  have  retired,  and 
were  saved  from  the  destruction  which  soon  after  over«- 
whelmed  their  countrymen.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  per- 
secuted state  till  the  reign  of  Doroitian,  who  succeeded  to 
Ae  empire  in  the  year  81.  He  renewed  the  horrors  of 
Nero's  persecution,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  accused 
of  atheism :  the  common  charge  against  christians,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  refusal  to  worship  the  pagan  gods. 

In  the  year  96,  Domitian  was  slain,  and  Nerva,  the  suc- 
ceeding emperor,  recalled  those  who  were  banished,  and 
forbade  the  accusing  of  any  men  on  account  of  impiety  or 
Judaism.  Others  escaped  by  the  lenity  of  Nerva.  This 
brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  century,  in  which  we  behold  the 
christians  for  the  present  in  a  state  of  external  peace.  We 
shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  short  account  of  the 
heresies  which  prevailed  in  the  first  century. 

The  reader  will  not  expect  the  names,  the  opinions,  and 
acts  of  all  those  who  are  commonly  called  heretics.  Our 
subject  is  the  history  of  Christianity.  Those  who  have  de- 
parted from  its  foundation  will  therefore  be  merely  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  and  only  viewed  in  one  single  light,  as  they 
deviated  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  keep  in  view 
what  that  really  is.  The  simple  faith  of  Christ  as  the  oidy 
Saviour  of  lost  sinners,  and  the  effectual  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  recovering  souls  altogether  depraved  by  sin, 
are  its  leading  ideas. 

When  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  began,  these  thmgs 
were  tauglut  with  power ;  and  no  sentiments  which  militated 
against  thtttn  could  be  supported  for  a  moment.  As  the  lov6 
of  the  truth  was  lessened,  heresies  and  various  abuses  of  the 
gospel  appeared,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
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The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  afibrcb  but  too 
ample  proof  of  corruptions.  That  amazing  mass  of  austeri« 
ties  and  superstitions,  by  which  the  purity  of  the  faith  was 
so  clouded,  and  that  self-righteousness  which  superseded 
men's  regard  to  the  mediation  of  Jesus,  were  beginning  even 
in  the  apostles'  days,  as  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  shews. 

The  prophecy  of  Antichrist  in  the  first  epistle  of  Timo- 
thy, chapter  iv,  expressly  intimates  that  its  Spirit  had  already 
commenced,  by  the  excessive  preference  of  celibacy  and  ab- 
stinence.   The  corrupt  mixtures  of  vain  philosophy  had  also 
.seduced  some  from  the  faith. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  passed  by  the  most  glo- 
lioiis  scenes  of  real  Christianity,  have  yet  with  minute  accu* 
racy  given  ^s  the  list  of  heretics  without  end.  But  Tertul- 
lian  reduces  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  times  to  two :  the 
Docetse  and  the  Ebionites. 

Simon  was  the  father  of  the  Gnostics,  or  Docetae,  and  of 
a  number  of  heretical  opinions  and  practices  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

The  Ebionites  for  the  most  part  looked  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  mere  mian,  born  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  though  a  man 
of  a  most  excellent  character.  They  denied  the  virtue  of  his 
atoning  blood,  and  laboured  to  establish  justification  by  the 
works  of  the  law. 

These  two  schemes,  the  one  opposing  the  humanity  of 
Chrkt,  the  other  annihilating  his  divinity,  were  the  inven- 
Uoas  of  men  leaning  to  their  own  understandings,  and  unwil- 
ling to  admit  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  The  primitive  christians  held  that  the  Redeem- 
er was  both  God  and  man,  equally  possessed  of  the  real  pro- 
perties <^  both  natures.  The  only  difficuly  in  the  subject  is 
for  man  to  be  brought  to  believe,  on  divine  authority,  doc- 
trines which  he  cannot  comprehend.  Though  we  have  just  " 
as  good  reason  to  doubt  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man 
from  our  equal  ignorance  of  the  bond  of  that  union^yet  proud 
men,  vmacquainted  with  that  internal  misery  and  depravity  of 
their  nature  which  renders  a  complete  character  like  that  of 
Christ  so  divinely  suitable  to  their  wants,  and  so  exacdy  pro- 
per to  mediate  between  God  and  mioi,  were  soon  willing  to 
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tipfo^  the  (loctrfne  <yf  tke  IncArMtioti  t3f  Jestls.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atotietnent  Was  opposed  hy  the  Docetde  ki  theit 
denial  of  the  reid  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  t)y  ^  £bio- 
sites  in  their  denial  of  Ae  divine  nature,  whith  stamps  ad 
infinite  value  on  his  sufferings. 

Nor  did  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitli  idon^,  which 
St.  Pskul  hacl  so  strenuously  supported,  escape  a  svmBar  treat- 
ment, tn  aH  ages  it  has  been  either  fiercely  opposed  or  base* 
ly  abused. 

On  reviewing  the  eccle^asltc^l  history  of  the  first  century 
we  see  the  most  astonishing  revolution  in  the  human  tnind  and 
m  buttiaA  manners  that  was  ever  seen  In  any  ^,aiKi  tSiat  ef- 
fected without  any  hutnan  power,  legal  or  illegal,  and  evett 
agtfitost  the  united  opposition  of  all  the  powers  th^n  in  tti€ 
Wot-ld ;  and  this  tOo,  not  in  countries  rude  or  unciviliaed, 
but  in  the  most  learned  and  the  most  polished  part  6f  thd 
globe. 

Every  dispassionate  observer  must  confess  that  the  change 
was  for  the  better.     No  man  will  venture  to  say  that  the  re* 
tigious  and  isioral  principles  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before 
liieir  conversion  to  Chnsttanity,  were  good.    The  itblatries,. 
lAyominations,  attd  ferocity  of  the  Gentile  world  wfil  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  not  less  than  they  are  described  in  the  first 
chapter  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal will  prove  that  the  picture  istiot  eacaggerated.  The  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  the  Jews  is  delineated  by  their  own  his- 
torian, and  is  not  denied  by  any.     What  but  the  influence  of 
God,  and  an  out-pouring  of  his  Hcdy  Ghost,  can  account ifor 
such  a  change^    Here  are  thousands  of  men  turned  from  all 
wickedness  to  all  gooduess,  many  in  a  short  «pace  of  time  ;  re- 
formed in  understanding,  in  inclination,  in  affieclton ;  knowing, 
lpVing,>nd  confiding  in  God  ;  from  a  state  of  mere  selfishness 
converted  into  die  punest  philanthropists ;  li vmg  only  to  jdease 
God  and  to  exercise  kindness  toward  one  another  i  and  aD  cS 
^m  recov^erin^  really  (what  phik>sophy  only  pretended  to) 
the  dominion  of  reason  over  passion ;  unfeig^e&y  aukject 
to  their  MakeiT  -,  rejoicing  in  his  favour  amidst  the  aeverest 
sufferings ;  and  serenely  waiting  for  their  dismissioii  into  a 
latid  of  blissfal  immortidi^.    Itiis  miust  Im  of  God, 
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But  the  ChriitiM  church  wsis  not  yel  i%  poMesaion  of  mesf 
exItiBol  dignity  or  political  i«iportaoce.  Na  one  Mftion  ii^yot 
v«B  chrialiM^  thoitgh  thousands  of  indtviduak  were  so,  but 
those  principo%  of  the  middling  aod  lower  raaks.  The 
church  waa  chiefly  comfiosed  of  peraooa  too  low  is  liie  tobt 
of  any  weight  in  the  despotic  syaleiii  of  govemmeat  which 
then  prevailed.  St.  Paul,  as  far  as  We  know,,  waa  almost  tllf 
only  aaaa  of  gpreat  g^us  and  extensive'  edacaitiosi  who  waa 
connected,  with  Christifimity^  io  the  irst  century.  We  need 
not  then  be.  surprised  that  Chviatians  ate  ao  little  noticed  by 
Taeitua  and  Joaephus,  iatent  only  as  they  were  on  sublunary 
politics^  Nor  Is  tlus  itself  a  small  exemplification  of  the  ge- 
niuS'  of  this^  religion^  destined  to  forittr  mea  bs  the  next  life 
and  not  for  this. 

In  doctrine  they  all  worshipped  the  one  living  and  true 
Qiod,  who  made  himself  known  to  them  in.  three  perscftiSy 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  each  of  diese  they  w^e  taught 
to  wcirahip  by  the  very  of&ce  of  baptisna,  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  Fathev,  t^e  S^m,  and  the  Holy  Ghost*  And  thie 
whole  economy  of  grace  so  constantly  reminded  them  of  their 
obligationa  to  the  Father^  who  chose  them*  to  salvation,  to 
the  Saviour,  who  diod  for  them,  and  to  the  ComfiorCeiv  who 
supported  and  santified  them,  waa  so.  closely  conilected  with 
their  expeiienae  and  practice,  that  they  were  perpetually  in*- 
cited  tOf  worship,  the  Divine  Three  in  One.  They  all 
agreed  i^r  feeling  convictaoaof  sin,  of  hdf>ne8sne8s,.of  a  state 
a£  perdition  ;  ia  relying  on  the  atoning  blood,  perfect  right* 
^ttsnesft,  and  prevalent  intencession  of  Jesus,  as  their  only 
bope  of  heaven.  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Gliost  waa  their 
common  privilege  ;  andv^  without  his  constant  influence,  they 
owaod  themselves  subject  only  to  sia  and  vanity.  Their 
community  of  goods  and  their  love^feasts,  thoug|b<  dascon* 
tiaued  after  some  time,  probably  because  found  impracticablei 
demonstrated  their  superlative  charity  and  heavienly*minded<* 
Qesa.  Yet  a  gloomy  cloud  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
century. 

The^rst  impressions  made  by  the  out^pouring  of  the  Spirit, 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  the  most  decisively  distinct 
irom  the  spbit  of  the  wmrld.  But  human  depravity^  overborao 
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for  a  time,  rises  afresh,  particularly  in  the  next  genenitk>ii« 
The  first  Christians,  with  the  purest  charity  to  the  persons 
of  heretics,  gave  their  errors  no  quarter,  and  discountenanced 
them  by  every  reasonable  method.  The  heretics,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  unite  themselves  with  christians* 

It  has  been  of  unspeakable  detriment  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  conceive  that  all  who  pVofess  it  are  true  believers. 
Very  many  are  Christians  in  name  only,  never  at  all  attend- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  We  have  s,een  the  first 
Christians  individually  converted.  National  convernons 
were  then  unknown,  nor  has  the  term  any  proper  meaning. 
But  when  ideas  of  Christians  by  wholesale  grow  fashionaUe, 
opposites  are  mixed  ;  the  form  of  the  gospel  stands,  whileits 
power  is  denied.  But  no  scenes  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the 
first  century. 

In  this  century,  the  canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted. The  last  portion  of  this  is  called  the  New  Testament. 
The  books  contained  therein  are  in  number  twenty-seven; 
These  were  written  by  eight  diflferent  persons  whose  names 
were  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and 
Jude  ;  and  at  diiferent  periods,  extending  from  the  year  52 
till  96  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  different  places,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  particularly  Rome,  Corinlh,  Macedcmia, 
Patmos,  Judea,  and  Ephesus ;  and  yet  all  so  harmoniously 
agreeing  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  a  concerted  system  to 
impose  on  the  world.  Of  the  twenty-seven  books,  fiver  are 
historical,  twenty-one  epistolary,  and  one  prophetical  The 
writers  of  the  four  first  are  called  Evangelists,  because  they 
give  an  account  of  the  genealogy,  birth,  life,  death,  resur* 
rection,  and  ascension  9f  the  Saviour.  The  fifth  gives  the 
history  of  the  apostles,  and  particularly  of  their  labours  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  settling  Christian  churches.  The 
Epistles  are  letters,  written  either  to  individuals,  or  to  parti- 
cular or  several  churches,  or  catholic  episdes,  or  circular  let- 
ters to  the  churches  in  general.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  all  written  by  one  or  other  of  the  apostles.  Paulas 
name  is  prefixed  to  thirteen  of  them,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  though  it  bears  not  his  name,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  him.    The  name  of  P^er  is  prefiaced 
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to  two.  Three  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John. 
The  names  of  James  and  Jude  are  each  respective^  prefixed 
to  one.  To  the  last  book,  which  is  prophetical,  the  name  of 
John  is  prefixed. 

The  history  contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  prophecies,  promises,  and  types  of  the 
Old  Testament.  An  enlightened  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, before  the  coming  of  Christ,  must  have  expected  ex- 
actly such  events  and  such  changes  in  the  outward  state  of 
the  church  as  the  New  Testament  records.  A  connected 
narrative  of  all  the  grand  outlines  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  might  be  formed  from  the  very  words 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  person  of  the  Redeemer  as 
Emmanuel  -,  his  descent  in  human  nature  from  Judah  and 
from  David  ;  his  miraculous  conception  ;  his  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  his  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  ;  the  reception 
given  him  by  his  countrymen :  the  manner,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  ;  the  end  and  design  of  his  sufier- 
ings  and  death ;  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  conversion  of  vast  multitudes, 
the  obstinate  unbelief  and  opposition  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  tremendous  judgments  of  God  on  tfiem  for  these 
crimes  ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  .glorious  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianit)r,  might  be  related  in  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  only  by  substituting  in  a  few  instances  the  past  for 
the  future  tense  ;  yet  there  was  an  interval  of  several  hun- 
dred years  between  these  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment. 
The  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jdhn, 
have  done,  without  appearing  to  have  intended  it,  what  was 
never  performed  by  auiy  author  before  or  since.  They  have 
drawn  a  perfect  human  character,  without  a  single  flaw. 
They  have  given  the  history  of  one,  whose  spirit,  words,  and 
actioiis  were  in  every  particular  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
have  been  ;  who  always  did  the  very  thing  that  was  proper, 
and  in  the  best  manner  imaginable ;  who  never  once,  deviated 
from  the  most  consummate,  wisdom  and  excellency,  andwho 
'm  no  one  instance  let  one  virtue  entrench  on  anodier,  but  ex- 
arcised  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  exact  proportion. 
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Sc.  Matthew,  tkm  first  of  these,  ia  supposed  tk  be  dntia*- 
guished  from  the  other  evangelists  by  the  frequency  of  his 
ydrrencea  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  records  more  of 
our  Lord's  parables  than  the  others.  He  hegina  hb  history 
ifitb  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  ki  the  line  of  Joasph,,  thehus- 
hind  of  Mary,  his  mother ;  and  relfitca  some  circumstances 
concerning  hb  miraculous  conception,  birth,  and  infancy. 
He  gives  us  a  brref  account  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
ibt,  and  records  tbe  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ,  and 
hb  entrance  on  his  public  ministry.  He  then  proceeds  witb 
the  oarrai^e  of  his  raivacles  and  discourses,  till  at  length  be 
fully  records  the  manner  of  hb  crucifixion^  death,  and  btt« 
rial ;  and,  having  borne  witness  to  bb  glorious  resarrecticMi 
and  appearance  to  hb  di8ci{dc8,  closes  hb  history  with  some 
most  important  words,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  immedl- 
i^ly  before  his  ascension  into  Heaven. 

St.  Mark  records  many  of  the  same  facts,  and  a  few  of  the 
same  dbcouvsea  and  psurables  which  are  found  in  St.  Mat* 
thew's  Gospel ;  but  he  omits  many  things,  and  adds  others ; 
and  he  records  some  miracles  much  more  fully  than  Matthew 
bash  done. 

The  gpspel  of  St.  Luke  contains  many  parables,  daseoursea, 
mh-scles,  and  events  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  pa*eced- 
iag  evangelists,  and  several  recorded  by  them  are  here  pas*^ 
sed  over.  The  history  begins  with  the  drcumstancea  jMre^ 
ceding,  and  attending  the  birth  of  John  the  Bsq)tbt^  and  that 
of  Jesus  himself^  and'it  eloses  with  a  fuUer  account  of  what 
passed  between  our  Lord's  resurrection  and 'ascension  than 
Matthew  or  Mark  had  given.  St.  Luke  b  supposed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  lemning,  previous  to  )us  being  endued  with 
spiritual  gifts,  ^b  style  is  more  pure  and  classical  than  that 
of  the  ath&r  evangelists. 

St.  John  b  the  only  evangelist  who  mentaoos  Peter  as  the 
«postle  who  smote  the  high  priest's  servant^  and  Malchus  as 
^at  servant's  name.  He  done  records  the  resurrection  of 
X«asarus.  The  other  cvangelbts  record  our  Lord's  predicr> 
tions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tenk- 
pie,  and  the  dbpersos  of  the  Jews  ;  but  John  b  entirety  sL- 
lent  on  these  subjects.    None  ^f  the  other  evangelists  (ex- 
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eept  by  g/tinetiofptm  concerning  oiur  Lovd'n  deaoort  from 
Abraham  and  David)  go  farther  beck  thm  the  miraculouft 
conception  of  J<Dhn,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  ;  bat  thii  «poa«> 
de  begms  hi6  gospi;!  by  at  onoe  declaring  who  the  Savioiir 
was,  antecedently  to  his  incaraation.  The  beginning  of  oar 
Lord's  miracles  and  ministry,  from  a  abort  tiatie  after  hia 
baptism  till  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  is  here  alooe  re» 
corded.  And  one  miracle,  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the 
scribes,  priests^  and  rulers,  is  here  alone  transmitted  to  us. 
Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  the  miracles  or  incidents  of  our  8a^ 
viour's  life  which  the  other  evangelists  record  are  here  re- 
peated. This  gospel,  published  long  after  the  other  three, 
is  almost  entirely  an  original  work. 

The  variations  between  the  evangelists  are  not  inoonsiat- 
ent  wHh  each  other.  They  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  confederates  in  deceiving  the  world  with  a  precon- 
certed false  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  gretlHr  ' 
dian  might  be  expected  from  the  distinct  accotmts  of  (oat 
cotemporary  honest  men,  who  had  undertaken  to  gire  a  Us* 
t&ty  of  the  same  series  df  events.  They  are  not  so  great  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  histories  of  the  American  revoki* 
tioB,  by  diflPerent  authors  of  established  reputaitioli  for  re* 
Xiacity. 

The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  was  written  by 
L\ike,  as  an  appendix  to  his  gospel,  and  is  the  first  and  beat 
ecclesiastical  history  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  It  records 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  king- 
dom  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  also  of  those  predietioas 
or  promises  that  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  **  while  he 
wa^  yet  with  them."  '  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doobted^ 
Aat  die  religion  of  Jesus,  who  expired  on  a  cross  at  Jerusa* 
^letn,  almost  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  soon  ver)'  ex-^ 
tensirely  propagated  among  the  nations ;  'diat  k  obtained  a 
permanent  establishment,  which  it  preserves  to  this  day ;  imd 
that  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  diis  Irould  be  iiyt  case  aa 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah:  but  the  book  before  ua  is 
the  only  history  which  expressly  relates  the  manner  in  which 
this  ireligioD  was  at  first  promulgated.  In  it  we  are  hifbniied, 
that  eleven  obscure  men,  whom  Jest^s  had  caBed  to  be  his 
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attendaAts  and  apostles,  having  contimicd  wiA  Um  till 
his  crucifixion,  saw  and  conversed  with  him,  after  his  re- 
sitfrectios,  and  behdd  him  ascend  from  them  towards  Hea« 
ven,  tOl  a  cloud  received  him  ;  and  that  shortly  afterwards 
the  Hcly  Spirit,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  L(»d,  de* 
scended  upon  die  apostles  and  others  in  a  most  extraoidinary 
manner,  enabling  them  to  speak  divers  languages,  and  work 
stupendous  miracles  ;  and  that  within  less  than  two  months  < 
from  the  time  in  wluch  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  at  Jerusa'- 
lem,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  his  crucifiers,  the  apos- 
tles began  boldly  to  declare  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  such  entided  to 
dl  confidence ;  and  that  the  aposdes  also  charged  the  people, 
the  priests,  and  die  rulers  with  murdering  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
They  were  themselves  unarmed  and  unprotected,  except  by 
ndvine  power  ;  they  possessed  neither  human  learning,  elo- 
quence, nor  influence,  yet  they  had  all  the  wisdom  and  die 
foUy,  the  learning  and  the  ignorance,  the  religion  and  the  ir- 
religion  of  the  whole  world  to  encounter,  as  weU  as  the  ru- 
lers andprmces  to  oppose  them  ;  notwithstanding  which  they 
became  decidedly  and  permanently  triumphant.  They  em- 
ployed no  weapons  but  simple  testimony  to  the  facts  which 
they  had  witnessed ;  cogent  arguments,  affectionate  persua- 
sions, fervent  prayers,  and  patient  sufferings,  even  unto 
death.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  every  where  attended 
by  a  divine  power,  they  had  such  astonishing  success,  diat 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  from  among  the  Jews 
and  proselytes,  but  also  from  the  most  licentious  idolaters, 
became  the  avowed  disciples  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  the 
devoted  worshippers  and  servants  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  Thus,  in  die  Acts  of  the  Apostle^,  diere  is  given  us 
a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
volution that  ever  took  place  in  the  moral  and  religious  state 
of  die  world  was  first  begun,  the  effects  of  which  were  after^ 
wards  extended  far  more  widely,  till  Christianity  became  the 
retigion  of  powerful  and  numerous  nations,  and  Superseded 
the  idolatries  and  superstitions  in  which  they  were  before 
enveloped. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  New  TesUment  is  epistolary,  and 
was  written  prior  to  the  year  71  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
episde  to  the  Romans  is  placed  first,  though  some  others 
were  written  before  it ;  but  it  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians m^o  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  that  great  empire, 
which  then  lorded  it  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  the 
epistle  itself  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
aQ  that  were  written  by  the  aposde.  This  episde  is  the  only 
part  of  the  scripture  in  which  divine  truth  is  delivered  in  a 
systematical  method.  It  is  a  proper  model  for  any  one  who 
intends  to  compile  a  body  of  divinity.  After  the  introduc- 
tion^  the  apostle  opens  his  subject  by  shewing  man's  relations 
and  obligations  to  God  his  Creator,  and  his  apostacy  from  his 
worship  and  service :  he  proceeds  to  prove  the  universal  sin- 
fulness of  both  Gentiles  and  Jews,  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  man's  justifying  himself  before  God  by  his  own  obedi^ 
ence.  Having  brought  the  world  in  guilty,  and  deserving  of 
wrath,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  method  of  t>ur  salvation  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  redemption  of  his  Son,  and 
the  way  of  justification  by  faith  in  his  blood.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  this  way  of  justification  is  closely  connect- 
ed with-.sanctification  and  evangelical  obedience:  he  then 
states  the  believer's  experience  and  conflicts,  and  displays  hjis 
character,  hopes,  and  privileges :  and  at  length  he  leads  our  . 
reflectioas  back  to  the  source  of  these  blessings,  in  the  eter- 
nal election  and  sovereign  love  and  mercy  of  God.  Lasdy, 
he  applies  the  whole  by  a  variety  of  practical  exhortations, 
precepts,  and  instructions,  enforced  by  evangelical  motives. 
And  concludes  with  affectionate  salutations,  cautions,  and 
prayers,  and  with  ascribing  glory  to  God  our  Saviour. 

The  Episde  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  in 
answer  to  one  which  he  had  received  from  them,  and  much 
of  it  is  employed  in  resolving  certain  doubts,  and  regulating 
eertsun  points  of  order,  conpeming  which  the  Corinthians  hade 
eooaulted  him.  Though  they  had  written  to  St.  Paul,  re- 
questing his  answer  and  directions  in  these  points,  they  had 
not  said  one  word  about  the  enormities  and  disorders  which 
had  crept  in  among  them ;  his  information  concerning  these 
irregularities  had  come  round  to  him  from  other  quarters.  The 
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Epistle  was  written  to  oppose  various  comipdons  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  which  were  calculated  to  subvert  the  influence  cl 
the  felse  teachers,  and  to  re-establish  the  apostle's  own  iiiitho* 
rity  in  that  church.  By  general  truths,  he  made  way  &r  a  more 
direct  and  particular  opposition  to  the  several  gross  irregulari-* 
ties  and  dangerous  errors  into  which  they^ad  been  seduced. 
^e  stated  die  truth  and  will  of  God  in  various  particulars.  He 
resolved  the  several  questions  that  had  been  proposed  to  lum  % 
he  intermixed  exhortations  and  directions  with  his  odier  sob^ 
jects ;  and  concluded  with  affectionate  and  padietic  prayers  fer 
them.  Though  this  episde  is  not  so  systematic  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  yet  it  is  replete  witii  important  instruction,  and  con- 
tains the  fullest  and  most  interesting  dedatation  and  demon- 
stration  of  the  resurrection  of  believers,  in  consequence  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  which  is  any  where  to  be 
found. 

The  Second  Episde  of  Taul  to  the  Corinthians  was  writ- 
ten about  a  year  after  the  foregoing,  while  the  apostle  was  on 
his  progress  through  Macedonia.  Having  heard  by  Titus  that 
his  First  Epistle  had  produced  very  good  effects  on  many  of 
the  Corindiians,  he  wrote  this  also,  in  order  to  prepare  die 
way  more  completely  for  his  visit  to  them.  In  it  he  justified 
himself  from  the  charge  of  levity  or  camlil  policy,  in  delaying 
his  journey  to  Corinth.  He  expatiated  on  his  conduct  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  With  great  earnestness  he  recommended 
to  them  the  collections  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shewed  the  manifold  advantages  of  such  services.  At 
length  he  contrasted  his  own  gifts,  labours,  sufferings,  and 
conduct  witii  the  pretences  of  their  false  teachers,  and  shewed 
himself  not  a  whit  inferior  to  any  of  the  aposdes.  He  then 
concluded  with  various  admonitions  and  affectionate  good 
wishes.  The  most  remarkable 'circumstance  in  this  Episde 
is  the  confidence  of  the  aposde  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  .to  bear  him  out  in  it. 

The  Galatians,  to  whom  one  of  the  Episdes  of  Paul  is  ad- 
dressed, were  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls,  who  migrated 
from  dieir  own  country  to-  seek  for  new  setdesienti,  imd 
"who,  after  a  variety  of  disasters,  got  possession  of  a  consi- 
derable district  in  Asia  Minor.    They  were  generally  idola^ 
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trous  Gentifes  before  their  conversion*  Son^  professed  con* 
verts,  to  Christianity  intruded  among  them,  drawing  them  off 
from  the  true  gospel  to  depend  pn  ceremonial  observances, 
and  to  the  vain  endeavour  of  establishing  their  o)¥n  righu* 
ousness.^  The  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  opposes  this 
false  gospel. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  pathos, 
wluch  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  consolations 
enjoyed  by  the  a|>08tle  during  his  sufferings  for  Christ's 
sake. 

The  Epistle  c£  Paul  to  the  Philippians  was  written  from 
Rome,  where  the  writer  was-  a  prisoner,  and  twelve  years 
after  he  had  first  preached  at  Philippi :  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  there  had  uniformly  been  so  exemplary,  and 
their  grateful  affection  to  him  so  fully  evinced,  that  he  had 
only  to  rejoice  over  them  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  while  he 
poured  out  his  prayers  for  them,  and  affectionately  animated 
them  to  persevere  and  press  forward  in  their  heavenly  course. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  warns  them  against 
teachers  who,  by  grafting  heathen  philosophy  on  the  ritual 
law  of  Moses,  had  corrupted  the  gospel,  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  draw  aside  the  Colossians.  He  therefore  particularly 
warned  diem  against  these  deceivers,  and  against  all  who, 
either  by  superstitious  observances  or  philosophy,  attempted 
to  draw  them  aside  from  the  simplicil;y  of  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  diey  were  complete.  These  cautions  and  exhortations 
are  introduced  and  connected  with  the  most  exalted  views  pf 
the  personal  and  mediatorial  dignity  of  Christ,  and  the  ful* 
ness  and  freeness  of  his  salvation. 

The  First  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Tbessalonians  is  the  oldest 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  written  A.  D.  32,  to 
confirm  die  Tbessalonians  in  the  faith,  and  to  animate  them 
to  a  courageous  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  duties  of  christismity.  It  concludes  with  a  direction, 
that  it  should  be  publicly  read  in  the  church  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  The  existent  of  this  dause,  is  fa  evidence  of 
its  authentic!^.  Either  the  Episde  was  publicly  read  in  die 
chinch  of  Tbessakmlca  during  St.  Paid's  life  time,  or  it  was 
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not.  If  it  was,  no  publication  could  be  more  authentio,  no 
specieB  of  notoriety  more  unquestionable,  no  method  of  pre*' 
serving  the  integrity  of  the  copy  more  secure.  If  it  was  not, 
the  clause  would  remain  a  standing  condemnauon  of  the  for* 
gery,  and  one  would  suppose  an  invincible  impediment  to  its 
success. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  amidftt  a 
number  of  instructive  warnings,  exhortations,  and  encour 
ragements,  contains  a  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  pa- 
pal power  under  the  characters  of  ^^  the  num  of  sin,"  and 
**  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  The  principles  described  were 
so  opposite  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  at  Ae  time  when  thb 
episde  was  written,  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  they 
should  ever  prevail  in  the .  christian  church ;  and,  conse? 
quendy,  a  precUction  like  this,  which  answers  in  every  parti- 
cular so  exacdy  to  the  qyent,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  its 
own  evidence  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  the  author  of  it 
wrote  under  a  divine  influence. 

The  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  the  one  to  Titua» 
are  just  such  as  a  prudent  aged  minister  might  with  great 
propriety  address  to  a. beloved  young  miiiister  of  the  gospeL 
The  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  contains  cautions  against 
false  teachers,  directions  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  behaviour  of  believers,  the  character  and  conduct  to  be 
expected  in  bishops  and  deacons  and  their  families ;  exhor? 
tations  to  Timothy  concerning  his  private  and  public  beha* 
viour ;  admonitions  against  several  sins  and  temptations,  as(d 
solemn  charges  to  faithfulness.  This  and  the  two  follpwii^ 
epistles  are  peculiarly  replete  with  instruction  to  ministers, 
and  should  be  continually  studied  ^nd  meditated  on  by  all 
who  bear  the  sacred  character. 

PauPs  Second  Epistle  to  Tiqdotby  was  intended  to  animate 
him  tp  endure  persecutions  with  courage  and  constancy,  to 
caution  him  and  others  against  false  teachers  and  cormpt 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  to  direct  and  animate  him  in 
fulfilling  his  ministry  and  in  following  after  holiness.  The 
apostle  had  been  for  some  time  under  close  confinement  at 
Rome,  and  had  nothing  before  him  but  the  certain  prospect 
of  being  caUed  to  suffer  death  in  the  same  cause  to  whieb  h^ 
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had  devoted  his  life.  In  this  situation,  he  expresses  an  e1i» 
tire  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the  part  he  had  acted,  and 
earnesdy  recommends  it  to  his  beloved  pupil  to  follow  his^ 
example  in  maintaining  the  glorious  cause,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  He  appears  throughout  the  epistle  to  have  felt  a . 
strong  conviction  of  4he  truth  of  those  principles  he  had  em- 
braced,  and  glories  in  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  in  sup* 
port  of  them. 

The  scope  and  instructions  of  Paul's  Episde  to  Titus  ar6 
similar  to  the  two  preceding  ones  addressed  to  Timothy. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  was  written  to  him  in  or- 
der to  produce  his  cordial  reception  of  his  fugitive  slave, 
Oneaimus,  who  had  been  converted  under  St.  Paul's  minis- 
try. After  he  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  a  real  change, 
Paul  judged  it  proper  to  send  him  back  to  his  master  with 
this  intercessory  letter.  The  most  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  fine  writing  of 
the  epistolary  kind.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
such  a  cause  as  that  of  Qnesimus  could  have  been  pleaded  in 
a  more  interesting  and  masterly  manner. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  next  epistle  is  addressed,  al- 
lowed the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  the  writer  of  this  epistle  reasoned  with  them 
principally  from  their  scriptures ;  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
conceal  his  name,  that  none  might  be  deterred  by  it  from 
reading  his  arguments,  or  induced  to  receive  them  with  pre- 
judice. He. therefore  entered  upon  his  subject  without  any 
introduction.  That  God,  who  in  former  times  had  spoken 
to  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrews  by  prophets,  who  made 
known  his  truth  and  will  from  time  to  time  through  succes- 
sive generations,  and  who  had  spoken  to  them  in  divers  me- 
thods, by  personal  conference,  by  dreams  and  visions,  or  by 
supernatural  impulses  upon  their  minds,  had,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel,  spoken  to  them  by  his  own  Son  ap- 
pearing personally  among  them  in  human  nature.  The  writer 
of  this  epistle,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  Paul,  intended 
to  prove  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  changes 
?rh}ch  it  had  inti*oduced  and  would  introduce,  to  be  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  "  oracles  of  God,"  as  retcived  by  the 
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Jews,  SO  that  any  man  who  fully  understood  the  Old  Teata* 
ment  must  have  expected  the  substance  of  what  was  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  events  which  had  occurred. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  he  expressly  aimed  to 
write  an  epistle  which  might  be  put  into  the  hands  either  of 
Judaizing  Christians  or  unbelieving  Jews,  and  read  by  them 
without  any  prejudice  on  account  of  the  person  who  wrote  it. 
The  epistle  opens  with  a  declaration  of  the  personal  and  me- 
diatorial  dignity  of  Christ ;  it  then  shews  his  superiority  to 
Moses,  and  proves  that  in  him  the  types  of  the  law  have  had 
Aeir  full  accomplishment ;  that  he  was  the  substance  of  all 
those  shadows,  and  that  the  ancient  scriptures  taught  Israel 
to  expect  an  entire  new  dispensation,  priesthood,  and  cove- 
nant, under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  The  writer  shews  the  na- 
ture, eflfcacy,  and  triumphs  of  faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in 
former  ages  had  been  accepted  by  God,  and  enabled  to  obey, 
suffer,  and  perform  exploits  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion. 
This  epistle  connects  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  and 
elucidates  both  more  fully  than  any  oAer  episde.  We  here 
find  the  great  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity  stated,  proved 
and  applied  to  practical  purposes  in  the  most  convincing 

manner. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James  was  not  addressed  to  any 
particular  church,  but  to  the  Jewish  converts  dispersed 
through  the  world.  It  is  not  so  replete  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  in  general, 
or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolic  epistles  :  for  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  with  a  specif  design  of  counteracting 
those  false  teachers  who  in  different  ways  perverted  these 
doctrines,  and  wrested  them  to  their  own  destruction,  and 
that  of  other  men.  It  abounds  with  exhortations  to  the  pa- 
tience  of  hope,  and  the  obedience  of  faith  and  love,  with  which 
various,  warnings,  reproofs,  and  encouragements  are  inter- 
spersed. 

The  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter  contains  the  same  great 
doctrines  with  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  replete,  applied 
to  the  same  practical  purposes.  It  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness,  gendeness,  and  humble  love  with  which  it 
is  written. 
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The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter  is  remarkable  for  the 
energy  with  which  the  writer  inculcates  holiness,  and  the  so» 
lemn  yet  affectionate  manner. in  which  he  testifies  against  the 
delusions  of  those  who  neglect  it«  It*appears  that  the  sqxx* 
tie,  by  this  Epistle,  especially  intended  to  put  Christians  upon 
their  guard  against  the  false  apostles  who  perverted  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  profane  scoffers  who  started  objections  to  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  it  is  replete  with  the  most  important  instruc- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

John,  in  his  First  Epistle  General,  expatiates  on  the  love 
of  God  to  man,  and  again  and  again  most  pathetically  en- 
forces on  believers  love  to  each  other.  He  also  lays  down 
various  marks  and  evidences  by  which  Christians  might  be 
distinguished  from  self  deceivers  and  hypocrites^ 

In  his  Second  Epistle,  he  is  supposed  to  put  those  to 
whom  He  wrote  on  their  guard  against  such  heretics  as  af- 
firmed that  Jesus  was  not  really  a  man,  but  only  appeared  io 
be  one,  and  to  do  and  suffer  those  things  which  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  had  recorded  of  him. 

In  his  Third  Epistle,  he  addresses  Gains  with  exhorta- 
tions to  persevere  in  his  liberal  and  zealous  support  of  those 
who  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  cautions  him  against 
the  presumptuous  and  malicious  designs  of  Diotrephes. 
^  Sl  Jude,  in  his  Epistle  General,  cautions  his  brethren 
agsdnst  the  same  deceivers  whom  St.  Peter  in  his  Second 
Epistle  had  opposed. 

The  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine  consists  of  matters 
chiefly  prophetical,  which  were  immediately  revealed  to  St. 
John  from  Jesus  Christ:  this  took  place  when  he  was  in  the 
isle  of  Fatmos,  in  the  Egean  sea,  whither  he  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  95  or  96.  The  Revelation 
opens  with  the  apostle's  account  of  an  extraordinary  vision 
which  he  had  of  the  Lord  Jesus  appearing  to  him  in  glory. 
Then  follow  seven  short  episdes  from  Christ  himself  to  the 
seven  principal  churches  in  Asia,  and  after  them  it  contains 
a  aeries  of  prophecies  relating  to  events  which  would  take 
place  in  the  church  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  through  all 
the  subsequent  generations  of  mankind,  to  the  end  of  the 
larorld,  the  ddy  of  judgment,  and  the  eternal  state. 
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'  Th6  prophetical  part  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  deals 
in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  has  been  interpreted  to  predict,  firsts 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  then  the  gradual  undermining 
of  the  pagan  persecuting  Roman  empire,  till  that  was  ter«^ 
minated  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperors  to  Christianity^ 
The  seventh  chapter  has  been  explained  as  predicting  in  the 
former  part  of  it  the  enlargement  of  the  church  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  revelation  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  as  describing  the  blessedness  enjoyed  with  Christ 
by  the  martyrs  and  sufifering  Christians,  who  had  lived  during 
the  pagan  persecutions. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  under  the  seventh  seal,  the  sound- 
ing of  seven  trumpets  is  announced.  The  four  trumpets,  the- 
sounding  of  which  is  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are  inter- 
preted to  predict  the  gradual  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Moors,  and  Vandals,  till  the  whole 
fabric  seemed  completely  demolished  by  the  death  of  Au- 
gustulus. 

The  sounding  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  Mahometan  imposture 
and  its  destructive  success. 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  state  of 
the  church  in  the  western  regions,  during  the  term  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  while  Mahometanism  made  such  tre- 
mendous ravages  in  the  east,  or  during  the  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  This  prediction  shews  the  ex- 
tremely corrupt  state  of  the  nominal  Christian  church  in  the 
dark  or  middle  centuries. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  rise, 
establishment,  and  dominion  of  the  papal  persecuting  Roman 
empire.  The  fourteenth  chapter  is  interpreted  as  predicting 
the  opposition  made  by  the  remnant  of  true  believers  to  this 
antichristian  power,  and  their  protest  a^inat  its  abomina- 
tions, and  the  several  stages  of  that  reformation,  which  at 
length  was  effected  in  the  protestant  and  reformed  churches : 
with  a  general  intimation  of  those  tremendous  judgments  by 
which  at  last  the  whole  papal  persecuting  empire  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  fifteenth  chapter  contains  a  vision  of  seven 
angels  having  seven  vials,  containing  the  seven  last  plagues 
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which  were  about  tor  be  poured  out^  and  in  winch  the  wrath 
of  God  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  tecorda  the  pouring  out  df  the  seven 
vials,  which  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  succession  of  jndgw 
Beats  by  iwhidi  the  papal  persecutbg .  empire  and  ehufch^ 
and  Rome  itself,  the  metropcdb  and  centre  of  both,  will  ba 
utterly  desolated.  The  whole  of  tfiis  prophecy  is  considered 
as  yet  unfulfilled.  The  seventeenth  chapter  gives  a  figun^ 
tive.description.of  >the.beasts,  bptfi  the  ten«horned  beast j|i|d 
$he  two-homed  beast,  wtdi  the  extent  and  seat  of  their  em* 
pire.  The  eighteenth  is  interpreted  by  all  protestant  exposi;^ 
tors  ^  a  prophecy  of  the  utter  desolation  of  Borne.  In  the 
nineteenth  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  the  subsequent  efibrts 
against  true  Christianity,  made  by  the  remains  of  the  anti- 
christian  party,  and  of  the  final  victory  ofauined  over  1^ni| 
ending  in  their  entire  destruction. 

The  twentieth  chapter  opens  with  a  prediction  of  Sat^n^s 
beings  bound  and  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousted 
years.  Then 4he  Millennium  or  triumphant. refgn  of  Christ 
for  a  thousand  years  takes  place,  at  the  close  of  which  Saltan 
being  again  liberated,  successfully  renews  his  efibrts,  and  im^ 
pels  those  whom  he  has  deceived  to  levy  war  agaix^t  .the 
remnant  of  believers.  But  at  that  crisis,  fire  from  heaven 
consumes  the  assailanU,  the  devil  is  finally  consigned  to  the 
place  of  torment,  the  general  judgment  immediately  suc- 
ceeds, and  all  the  wicked  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  ^c 
state  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  is  described  in  the  two  con- 
cluding chapters. 

The  predictions  contained  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
history  of  ^he  world  for  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera,  seems  very  well  to  correspond  with .  th€ 
predictions  contained  in  these  chapters.  Future  events  will 
doubtless  cast  light  on  the  subsequent  chapters  of  diis  pro* 
phctical  book.  These  revelations  close  Ac  canon  of  holy 
scripture,  being  written  near  the  end  of  the  long  life  of  the 
beloved  disciple  John,  and  more  than  forty  years  ^erilb^ 
date  of  the  early  epistles  of  St,  Paul,  which  arcthe^oUest. 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

VOL.  v.  [31] 
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♦ 

Centunf  IL 

Trajan  was  die  master  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  beg^ 
ning  of  this  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pliny,  and  es- 
teemed the  most  humane  and  excellent  of  all  tfie  Roman  em- 
perors. Yet  under  him  we  have  one  of  the  most  authenuc 
monuments  of  die  suffering  state  of  the  Christian  world. 
When  such  men  as  Trajan  and  Eiiay,  famed  for  mildness, 
prudence,  and  philosophy,  displayed  a  spirit  so  very,  opposite 
to  these  pretensions,  what  must  have  been  the  case  in  gene- 
ral? 

The  ingienious  Pliny  had  been  appointed  by  Trajan  to  *the 
government  of  Bidiynia ;  and,  in  the  exercbe  of  hb  office  as 
proconsul,  the  Christians,  against  whom  the  severity  of  prcr 
ceding  edicts  evidently  subsisted,  were  brought  before  his  tri* 
buBal.  Not  having  before  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  such 
examinadons,  the  mukiti^de  of  themminals,  and  the  severily 
of  the  laws  against  them,  seem  to  have  greatly  struck  lum, 
and  caused  him  to  hesitate  how  far  he  ought  to  carry  them 
kito  execution  without  consulting  first  the  emg^eror  himself. 
The  following  translation  of  the  letter  itself,  written  A.  D. 
lOf ,  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  state  of  the  churchHhan 
perhaps  any  other  monument  of  antiquity  which  has  reach- 
ed us. 

^  C.  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan^wishes  health : 

**SiaE, 

^^  It  is  usual  with  me  to  consult  you  in  every  matter 
wherein  I  am  in  doubt,  and  to  submit  to  your  determination; 
Sat  who  better  than  yourself  can  direct  me  when  I  hesitalft, 
ot  instruct  me  where  uninformed  ?  Till  now  I  never  had  oc^ 
ea«on  to  be  present  at  any  criminal  process  against  the  Chris* 
tians.  I  am  ignorant,  therefore,  to  what  extent  it  is  usual  to 
inflict  punishment  or  urge  persecutbn.  I  have  much  hesita- 
ted riao,  whether  there  should  not  be  some  d istii^tion  made 
between  the  young  and  old ;  and,  in  the  application  of  the  tor- 
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ture^  whet&er  there  diould  not  be  a  diflference  betweoi  the  ro- 
bust and  the  delicate  ;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  offered 
to  penitence,  or  whether  an  openly  professing  Christian  shall  * 
be  allowed  to  retract  in  order  to  escape  punishment ;  whether 
the  profession  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  however  in« 
noeent  in  other  respects  the  professor  may  be,  or  whether  the 
crimes  attached  to  the  name  must  be  proved  before  they  are 
liable  to  suffer. 

-  ^  bi  tfie  interval,  my  meAod  with  the  Christians  who  have 
been  impeached  as  such  has  been  tfiis :  I  interrogated  them. 
Are  you  Christians?  If  they  avowed  it,  I  asked  the  same 
question  a  second  and  a- third  time,  threatening  diem  with 
the  punishment  decreed  by  the  law.  If  they  still  persisted^ 
I  ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  the  spot,  i^r  whatever  their 
profesrion  of  religion  mi^t  be,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  th^ 
such  perverseness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  OMght  to 
be  punished. 

'^  There  are  others  infected  with  this  madness,  who,  being 
Roman  cidzens,  I  adjudged  to  be  transported  to  Rome  for 
your  immediate  cogmzance. 

^  In  the  dbcussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  muUipIyiic 
a  diversity  of  cases  occurred.  A  sdiedule  of  names  was  sent 
m^  by  an  unknown  accuser  ;  but,  when  I  cited  the  persons, 
many  denied  the  fact  that  they  wore  or  ever  bad  been  Chris* 
tians ;  and,  repeating  after  me  die  usual  formula,  addressed 
the  Gods,  offered  supplications  with  wine  and  frankincense  lo 
your  image,  which,  with  the  statues  of  other  deities,  I  had 
ordered  to  be  produced,  addmg  their  maledictions  .of  Christ, 
to  which,  I  am  assured,  no  real  ChriAian  by  any  torments 
could  be  compelled.  These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to 
discharge. 

^^  Others,  named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknowledged 
themselves  Christians,  and  then  denied  it,  pretending  that 
though  they  had  been  such,  they  had  renounced  the  p9X>fes«' 
sion.  AU  these  adored  your  image  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  at  the  same  time  called  Christ  an  accursed  object. 

**  From  their  affirmations,  I  learned,  that  the  suiA  of  all 
their  offence,  call  it  fault  or  error,  was  that  on  a  day  fixed 
they  used  to  assemble  before  sunrise,  and  sing  together  in  al- 
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teifnaCe  responses  hymns  lo  Christ  sd  a;  leity,  brndKngf  theat!' 
selves  by  the  solemn  engagements  of  an  oadi  not  to  corannjl 
any  manner  of  wickedness ;  to  be  guilty  neither  of  theft,  nor 
robbery,  nor  adultery ;  never  to  break  a  promise,  or  kee{i 
back  a  deposit  when  called  upon.  This  service  beihg'  corii 
chided,  k  was  their  custom  to  se{>anite,  and  mieet-fbgether 
again  for  a  repast^  promiscuous  indeed^  and  withoi^any  dis* 
tinction  of  rank  or  sex,  but  perfectly  harmless :.  andevcuftom 
Ais  they  had  desisted  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  fbr* 
bidding,  according  to  ypur  orders,  all' clubs  and  associattons. 
^  For  fardier  information^  I  thought  it  necessary,  in  of4^ 
to  come  at  the  truth,  to  put  two  dannseb  who .  were  caBed 
deaconesses  to  the  torture ;  but  I  could  extort  nothing  frotu^ 
diem  but  the  acknowledgment  of  a  superstition  ds  depraved 
as  immoderate,  aiid  therefore  desisting  from  fard^er  inv^ski^ 
galtioiig  I  hasted  to  consult  you :  for,  indeed,  the  matter  ap* 
peared  to  me  deserving  the  most  attentive  consideration,  e»i 
peciaUy  ip  the  view  of  the  immense  nundxers  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  this  dangerous  piledScament ;  .faap  infotamtiuris 
are  already  brought  against  multitudes  of  all  ages,  of  al)  or* 
ders,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and^nore  will  be  impeac^ied^  for  the 
contagion  of  thiis  supisrstitiloh  has  not  only  widely  spread 
over  the  ciues  and  villages,  but  reached  even  the  farmhodaes. 
I  am  df  opinion,  however,  that  it  may  yet  bfe  sfopped  md  eor- 
Fccttd,  for  it  is  evident  that  dte  temrples,  which  I  found  neady 
deserted,  begin  to  be  freqi^ented,  and  the  raibred  solebmities^' 
fliat  fhr  a  long^  time  had  been  suspended,  are  iome  agaihinko. 
practice :  so  that  now  there  is  a  faHsk  s^de  oF  vtctkhsfcbr  mixif 
fices,  where  before  there  scarcely  could  be  found  aipitehaser^ 
Whence  X  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  bulk  of  the  |>M|de 
may  be  reclaimed,  if  impunity  be  allowed  to  repentance."    . 

The  following  j^eply  of  Traj^  to  Plmy  costs  a  fuller  B^ 
upon  the  Subject,  and  enables  us  to  form  very  dear  Vicwbjb^ 
fhe  state  6f  the  Christian  church  at  that  tikne. 
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Trajan  to  Piiny. 

*<  Mhc  DEAR  Pl»nt, 

^'  Ycwthave  cetiaiialy  followed  the  liglit  Icj^ck  in  tb» 
4ifteus«toB  of  the  causes  velaiive  to  the  impe^chBieBt  of  ths 
Chnstaa&s^  No  ceitain  rule  can  be  laid  down  invariably  to 
to  foe  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  They  are  not  to  be  bunted  op 
by  informers^  but  if  impeached  aikd  convicted^  let  diem  be 
execntedr  only  with  thk  resmction,  that  if  any  person  den^ 
that  he  is  «  Christian,  and  demonstrate  it  by  offering  suppU* 
cation  tDMr  gods,  however  suspicious  his  conduct  may  have 
been  before^  his  penitence  shall  secure  his  pardon.  But,  un« 
less  every  information  has  the  accuser's  name  fumcxed,  what* 
ever  be  the  crime  charged  it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  it  wouU 
be  a  preoedtnt  of  the  worst  sort,  and  totally  contrary  to  the 
majums  of  my  government.^' 

These  letters  appear  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  state 
o£  Christiamty,  and  ^  dreadful  persecutions  to  which  the 
jbtthfiil  were  exposed*  The  inftareace  is  fair  and  indbputaUe, 
that  under  other  emperors  and  other  governors  the  Christians 
would  not  mreet  with  more  liberal  treatment. 

It  isevidenft,  by  the  laws  then  in  force,  that  it  was  a  capi- 
tal crime  for  any  mtva  to  be  a  Chrisiuan,  and  that  nothing  else 
was  netessary  i&t  his  instmit  execution,  than  his  own  cotifea- 
sioii  or  ponviotion  by  evidence  of  the  fact,  or  even  his  refti^ 
sal  t^  Goiiiait  ^n  act  of  idolatry  when  accused,  in  order  to  his 
exctdpatioiL 

it  is.  clear  thftt  the  hutnane  Trajan  and  the  philosophic 
Pliny  appear  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
law,  o|:  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  eKecuting  it  in  all  its 
rigour.  Pliny  confesses  he  had  ordered  such  capital  punish- 
fliDiit  to  be  inflicted  on  many,  chargeable  with  no  crime  but 
dieir  profession  pf  Cbristiaility ;  and  the  emperor  confivm^ 
the  justice  of  the  sentenoe,  and  enjoins  the  continuance  of 
sudh  executiotis,  without  exception  in  favour  of  any  who  did 
not  apostatise,  oi^rse  the  Lord  Christ,  and  worship  the  idols 
of  paganism. 
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Never  was  a  testimony  so  noble  and  unequivocal  given  to 
the  excenence  of  the  Christian  character ;  df  their  piety, 
purity,  and  peaceable  conduct.  So  that  no  man  coilld  belong 
to  this  holy  community,  whose  outward  walk  and  conversa- 
tion did  not  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.  Even  delicate  women  are  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  try  if  their  weakness  will  not  betray  them  into  accusations 
of  their  brethren.  But  not  a  word,  not  a  charge  can  be  ex- 
torted capable  of  bearing  the  semblance  of  evil  or  crime.  To 
worship  Christ  their  God  ;  to  meet  for  praise  and  prayer  and 
mutual  instruction  ;  to  form  engagements  to  abstain  from 
every  evil  word  and  work  ;  to  be  examples  and  reprovers  of 
that  wicked  and  adultevous  generation ;  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  their  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  supper  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  repast  of  Christian  fellowship  which  'slU 
tended  it :  these  are  the  depraved  superstition,  the  execrable 
crimes,  which  nothing  but  a  Christian's  blood  can  expiate. 
There  must  be  something  divine  in  that  doctrine,  that  can 
enable  men  thus  to  live  and  thus  to  die.  There  must  be  great 
depravity  in  human  nature,  when  such  characters  as  Pliny 
and  Trajan  embrue  their  hands  in  innocent  blood,  and  decree 
such  atrocious  judgments  against  persons  so  amiable  and 
just  even  by  their  own  acknowledgment. 

These  letters  furnish  evidence  of  the  singular  peaceable- 
tiessof  the  Christians,  and  their  great  care  to  give  no  offence^ 
and  to  submit  even  to  the  most  unjust  requisitions.  Persons 
of  all  ranks,  of  every  age  and  sex,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  body  was  so  vast  as  to  leave  the  pagan 
temples  a  desert,  and  their  priests  solitary.  Scarce  a  victim 
was  ever  brought,  or  a  sacred  solemnity  observed,  through 
the  paucity  of  worshippers.  The  defection  from  paganism 
must  have  been  wonderfully  general  and  striking,  which  could 
have  produced  such  effects.  But  the  Christians  neither  abused 
their  power  to  resist  government,  nor  acted  with  the  less  vaS^ 
deration  in  their  worship,  careful  not  to  bring  down  upon 
themselves  unnecessary  sufferings.  They  knew  the  edicts 
against  them,  and  assembled,  to  avoid  offence,  before  break  6f 
day,  in  their  several  congregations  at  the  houses  of  the  faith- 
ful. 
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A  msftc  unequivocal  evidence  cannot  be  give,n  of  the  God- 
head of  Christ,  as  universally  admitted  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church-  The  heathen^  who  knew  the  import  of  singing  hymns 
to  their  deities,  could  not  hut  regard  the  person  to  whom  such 
hymns  were  addressed  as  really  and  truly  God  in  their  esti* 
mation.  If  the  Christians  could  have  adored  a  man,  they 
would  not  have  found  such  reluctance  to  cast  a  pinch  of 
frankincense  on  the  altar  before  the  image  of  Trajan,  in  order 
to  save.themselves  from  torments,  and  death  in  its  most  tre- 
mendous forms. 

It  is  aw&il  to  consider  the  test  to  which  the  Christians 
were  brought,  and  the  fearful  evidence  which  appeared  how 
many  had  assumed  the  name  of  Christian  and  deserted  pa- 
ganism, who  had  never  drank  in  the  spirit  of  vital  Christian- 
ity ;  and,  therefore,  when  persecution  arose,  they  fell  away 
from  their  profession.  We  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
power  of  God  in  supporting  his  people  under  every  suffering 
and  terror,  in  the  very  da^isels  who  were  tortured.  Almost 
incredible  to  niodem  vulgar  Christianity  as  this  may  be,  we 
see  such  things  have  been. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  suiFerings 
of  the  church,  than  that  the  very  best  of  the  emperors  had 
their  hands  deeply  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  During 
the, reign  of  Trajan,  a  period  of  about  twenty  y^ars,  we  may 
collect  from  the  specimen  which  authentic  history  has  pre; 
served,  how  dreadful  their  case  must  have  been.  It  appears 
that  his  edicts  were  unrepealed,  and  continued  in  full  force. 
Wherever  the  activity  of  magistrates  or  the  malignity  of  ac- 
cusers brought  forth  their  charges,  real  or  supposed,  the  inno- 
cent suffered.  Being  the  object  of  general  odium,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  that  every  accusation  against  them  was 
credited.  It  was  more  easy  to  condemn  than  examine.  Chris- 
tians, from  their  renunciation  of  all  false  deities,  were  term- 
cd  athebts ;  from  their  nightly  and  secret  assemblies,  sup- 
posed to  perform  mysteries  that  were  in  their  nature  the  most 
horrid,  and  under  the  covert  of  darkness  to  commit  the 
greatest  impurities,  to  be  the  implacable  enemies  of  mankind, 
secret  rebels  against  government.  These  and  a  multitude  of 
ether  evils,  which  were  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connect^ 
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ed  "wi A  Gkiistianity,  reaiki^ed  'diem  move  (lbtto»«ifts  lihan 
tnen  of  any  other  iH^igimi.  ButChristhmtytiitUiti^d  m>»H 
lis  points  againet  emperors,  'priestA,  aad  piiiiosephers ;  meA 
GhrLitians,  with  an  iiHrepidity  ^«nd  ^eal  which  no  torments 
eould*  suppress,  would  at  all  hazftf'dspropagate'tfaeir*0|^Misj 
and  make  known  their  religion. 

Frotn  these  assumed  premises,  nothing  waseasidT'tllanto 
(Convict  every  Christian,  in- the  judgment  of  bis  httftben  eae* 
mies,  of  the  mo^t  compHeated  crhnes.  And  wherever  an  ac« 
cuser  was  found,  the  law  could  not  easily  be  prevented  from 
taking  its  course  against  them.  The  innoeendedf 'their  lives 
was  no  protection.  Not  only  was  this  not  erecUned^  but  tiieir 
own  confessions  of  Christianity,  and  obstinate  resisiaince  to 
every  idolatrous- rite,  left  them  Widiout  a  plea  in  the  face  of 
the  edicts  that  must  judge  them.  No  doubt  the 'humanity  of 
some  governors,  and  probaMy  the  avariee  of  others,  -pro- 
cured, in  many  places,  a  sort  of  quiet  impunity.  Yiet,  wWi 
every  reasonable  deduction  for  the  probable  amount  of  sa^h 
exceptions,  the  sufferings  of  the  church  under  such  e^ts 
have  been  deplorable,  and  nothing  but  its  divine  original  and 
support  could  have  sustained  it  in  the  fire,  and  spread  its  con- 
quests over  the  obdurate  and  prejudiced  hearts  of  men. 

An.  117.  The  edicts  of  Trajan  and  preceding  emper<»« 
against  the  Christians  continued  unrepealed  uilder  Adrian. 
But  his  rescript  to'MinuciurFundanus,  the  next  pro-consul, 
enjoins  a  mitigation  of  their  state.  Idle  clamours  must  not 
be  heard,  but  If  any  thing  contrary  to-the  laws  was  proved, 
they  must  take  their  course. 

The  Christians  about  this  time  were  persecuted  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Always  hated  by  the- Jews,  and  perse- 
cuted wherever  they  prevailed,  a  respite  from  their  malice 
had  been  enjoyed  since  the  fearful  vengeance  executed  on  Je- 
rusalem and  that  nation  by  Titus.  But  their  prejudices  re- 
specting the  Messiah  ;  the  Unconquerable  hope  of  a  tempontil 
deliverer ;  and  their  numbers,  though  thinned  by  slaughter, 
engaged  them  once  more  to  rally  under  the  standard  of  Bar- 
chochebas,  and  contend  ^ith  the  Romans  for  empire.  During 
the  course  of  this  rebellion,  the  Christians,  refusing  to  join 
the  standard  of  this  faflse  "Messiah,  suffered  the  most  atrocious 
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indignities,  and  were  massacred  without  mercy",  till  the  faU 
of  the  rebel,  and  the  destruction  of  his  adherents,  once  more 
covered  them  from  his  rage. 

The  destructive  earthquakes  and  other  calamities  which 
lately-  befel  several  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  being  laid  by  the 
pagan  priests  to  the  door  of  the  Christians,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  atheists  for  not  believing  in  the  pagan  deities, 
they  were  sacrificed  cruelly  as  victims  in  the  supposed  anger 
of  the  offended  deities.  But  the  ^emperor  Adrian,  on  a  re- 
presentation from  them,  issued  a  fresh  decree,  forbidding 
Christians  merely  as  such  tosbe  molested.        » 

An.  161.  His  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  highly  cele- 
brated for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  philosophic  attainments,  soon 
discovered  his  bitter  enmity  against  Christianity  and  its  pro- 
fessors. Believing  all  the  atrocious  charges  of  the  pagan 
priests  and  infidel  sophists  against  the  Christians,  and  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  and  apologies  of  Jultin  Martyr  and  others 
in  their  favour,  he  let  loose  his  savage  magistrates  on  them, 
and  they  died  under  the  imputation  of  crimes  which  they  ab- 
horred. Never  had  the  Christians  more  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment.  ,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  fell  before 
the  implacable  enmity  of  the  philosopher,  and  whole  churches 
were  nearly  extirpated  by  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  his  pro- 
consuls. ^ 

An.  180.  The  character  of  Commodus  appears  the  very 
reverse  of  Aurelius.  He  was  an  epicure,  and  abandoned  to 
every  vice.  Marcia,  a  woman  of  mean  original,  was  a  be- 
loved concubine  of  the  emperor  ;  and,  having  great  influence 
over  tiim,  employed  it  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  whom  she 
either  pitied  or  esteemed.  There  is  something  in  real  Chris- 
tian virtue  venerable  in  the  eyes  even  of  profligates.  God 
can  make  the  basest  of  persons  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  church.  Henry  the 
Vlljth  no  more  meant  the  reformation  than  Commodus  the 
protection  of  Christianity.  .. 

The  Christians  of  this  century,  being  generally  illiterate 

men,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  atonement, 

and  entered  not  into  the  niceties  of  disquisition  on  the  nature 

and  attributes  of  God  or  the  human  soul.     In' this  period^ 

VOL.  V.  .  [32] 
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however^  matters  unhappily  took  a  different  turn,  and  men, 
affecting  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  began  to  introduce 
a  philosophical  Christianity,  pregnant  with  all  the  heresifss 
that  have  since  infested  the  Christian  world.  Presuming  to 
explain  every  thing,  and  reconcile  incomprehensible  truths 
to  human  capacities,  they  involved  themselves  in  endless 
errors.  ... 

,  Trajan,  from  the  commencement  of  .his  reign,  had  endea- 
voured  to  revive  the  decaying  interests  of  literature,  but  the 
Augustan  age  returned  no  more.  The  philosophers  of  the 
different  sects  still  held  their  grpund,  but  the  eclectics,  with 
Ammonius  at  their  head,  taking  Plato  for  their  teacher,  and 
engrafting  on  him  all  that  was  applicable  from  the  other  sects, 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  spread 
from  thence  universally. 

Christianity,  which  hitherto  had  little  to  boast  of  its  con- 
verts among  the  learned  and  philosophic,  began  now  to  re- 
ceive a  spurious  adoption  by  these  new  disciples  of  Plato,  but 
suffered  grievously  from  the  unnatural  alliance.  From  this 
school  came  forth  men  famous  in  their  day,  Justin,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  many  others ;  zealous  indeed  in  apologies  for 
the  Christian  cause,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  renounce 
their  profession,  yet  holding  a  Christianity  of  a  very  equivo- 
cal nature.  From  their  writings  originated  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  Arius,  and  all^the  train  of  exalters  of  human  abili- 
ty, and  debasers  of  the  glory  and  atonement  of  God  oCir  Sa- 
viour. They  retained  the  profession,  title,  and  garb  of  philo- 
sophy, and  meant  to  add  thereby  a  dignity  to  the  Christian 
religion.     The  declension  of  vital  Christianky  followed. 

Ipstead  of  keeping  to  the  Scripturq  language,  and  being 
content  to  be  ignorant  of  what  faith  adores,  and  reason  can- 
not scan,  their  attempts  to  pry  into  the  things  which  are  above 
human  comprehension  opened  a  door  of  en^ess  controversy 
about  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  mode  of  his  divine'  sub- 
sistence ;  concerning  the  person  and  glory  of  Jesus  Chnst ; 
respecting  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  future  state.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  departure  from  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  .Ghost  on  the  human  heart. 
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Un^r  an  a^ectiilioQ  6f  greateir  s{>iritaality  exaldog  tbo 
soul  to  sublimer  purity  and  human  perfection,  diey  placed  the 
great  objects  of  religion  in  contemplation,  retirement  from 
the  world,  and  bodily  mortification.  Hence  sprung,  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  ages,  the  whole  brood  of  mystics,  monks,  hermits, 
and  recluses.  The  principles  of  Platonism  produced  their 
ascetic  rules  ^  and  seclusion  from  human  society,  with  all  the 
evils  inseparable  from  a  state  &o  Unnatural,  and  contrary  to 
every  thing  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

From  these  sources  flowed  numerous  errors.  Their  very 
names  Vould  fill  pages.  Some  of  the  leading  features  will 
appear  when  we  consider  the  principal  personages  who  flou« 
rished  in  this  period  of  the  Christie  church ;  we  shall  there- 
fore present  to  the  view  of  our  readers  some  of  ihe  most  emi- 
nent personages  and  writers  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

Justin,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  stands  first  on  the  ranks  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  and  among  the  wise  "men  of  this 
world,  who  began  to  combat  paganism  with  the  weapons  ra- 
the|-of  earthly  than  of  heavenly  temper.  The  account  that 
he  gives  of  himself  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Neapolis,  in 
Samaria,  had  a  learned  education,-  and  went  to  the  famed 
school  of  Alexandria  for  improvement.  There  his  inquisi- 
tive mind  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits  ;  ranged  through 
each  sect  in  turti ;  and  found  nothing  conclusive  or  satisfac- 
tory. The  Platonic  system,  which  he  had  last  endeavoured 
to  fathom,  appeared  to  him  most  specious  and  attractive^ 
When  taking  one  of  his  contemplative  walks  by  the  sea-side, 
he  providentially  met  an  aged  Christian  on  the  shore,  where 
one  question  having  led  to  another,  the  unknown  stranger  di- 
rected him  to  the  prophets,  as  nK>re  ancient,  and  infinitely 
wiser  than  all  the  philosophtrs.  He  opened  to  him  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  exhorted 
him  above  all  things  to  pray  to  God  and  his  Christ  to  enligh- 
ten his  understanding.  They  parted  ;  remained  unknown  to 
each  other ;  but  from  that  moment  a  new  scene  opened  to 
Justin's  view.  He  examined  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and 
became  a  Christian,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Rome,  to 
combat  heretics,  and  present  to  the  emperor  Pius  his  first 
apology  for  his  Christian  brethi^en.     In  this  he  completely 
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refutes  the  charges  brought  against  them,  describes  their  wor- 
ship, and  vindicates  their  purity  and  simplicity. 

After  a  considerable  absence,  returning  to  Rome,  the  bloody 
persecution  of  his  brethren  roused  his  spirit  to  address  the 
bitter,  philosophic  Aurelius  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
these  executions.  Crescens  impeached  him  before  the  pre* 
Cect.  He  was  committed  to  prison  and  executed,  but  he  stea- 
dily avowed  his  veneration  for  Christ,  and  his  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  e^ry  act  of  idolatry  required  of  him.     An.  163. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  reverence  the  martyr,  and  to  hope 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him,  but  many  things  of  a 
suspicious  nature  are  found  in  his  writings.  He  speaks  of  jus- 
tification, regeneration,  and  forgiveness  of  past  sins  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  divine  illu- 
mination ;  but  his  Platonic  opinions  blend  with  his  Christian 
profession.  He  insinuates  that  Plato  and  Christ  taught  near- 
ly the  same  doctrines ;  supposes  a  general  illumination  from 
God  in  the  pagan  sophists,  a.  particle  of  the  divine  word, 
which  he  calls  the  Son  of  God,  and  innate  in  every  mau.^— 
Though  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  real 
Christian,  yet  still  he  remained  a  Platonist,  a  mystic,  or  self- 
sufficient  patron  of  innate  moral  power,  and  far  too  philoso- 
phical to  be  scriptural.  The  wisdom  of  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria had  darkened  the  brightness  of  evangelical  glory  in 
his  mind,  and  rendered  him,  in  many  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  a  very  miserable  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  Ss  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Irenaeus,  who  presided  over  the  church  of  Lyons,  was  elect- 
ed bishop.  An.  178,  and  martyred  about  203.  He  was  a 
Greek,  and  learned  the  barbarous  language  of  Gaul,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  instruct  its  inhabitants.  The  labours  of  his  min- 
istry were  great,  and  of  his  writings  still  greater.  He  com- 
bated all  the  heresies  then  subsisting  in  the  church.  The 
very  names  of  these  are  an  awful  witness  how  much  and 
among  how  many  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  had  begun  to  be  corrupted.  He  is  far  more  valua- 
ble in  confuting  his.  adversaries  than  in  delineating  evangeli- 
cal truth.  Like  Justin,  his  philosophic  opinions  mingle  with 
and  debase  the  Christian  purity.     He  quits  the  scriptuml 
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grounds  of  God^s  election  and  grace,  and  supposes  all  that 
self-sufficiency  of  the  human  intellect  and  human  agency, 
which  bespeaks  a  man  too  little  acquainted  with  his  own  heart. 
Irensus,  however,  has  in  an  unequivocal  manner  avowed  the 
deity  of  our  Saviour,  the  redemption  effected  by  his  blood, 
and  our  union  in  the  second  Adam  Jesus  Christ,  though  mix- 
ed with  a  farrago  of  philosophic  notions. 

TertuUian,  who  flourished  from  194  to  220,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance how  much  wisdom  and  weakness,  learning  and  igno- 
rance, faith  and  folly,  truth  and  error,  goodness  and  delu- 
sion, may  be  milled  up  in  the  composition  of  the  same  per- 
son. No  man  more  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  the 
Christians,  or  possessed  a  larger  fund  of  all  that  was  in  that 
day  esteemed  deep  philosophical  research.  Yet  no  man  ex- 
hausted his  zeal  more  about  trifles,  or  set  more  value  upon 
will-worship  and  voluntary  humility. 

There  are  many  other  respectable  personages,  whom  we 
cannot  particularly  notice,  though  famous  in  their  generation. 
Pansnus,'of  Alexandria  ;  Dionysius,  of  Corinth ;  Theophi- 
tus,  of  Antioch ;  Melito,  of  Sardis  ;  ApoUinaris,  of  Hiera* 
polls ;  Athenagoras,  and  others,  whose  writings  prove  that 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  was  still  preserved  in  its  purity.  And,  though  in 
many  of  them  it  was  obscured  by  philosophic  novelties  and 
Platonic  explications,  yet  the  great  foundations  of  a  triune 
God,  the  incarnation  of  Jehovah  the  Son,  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  conscience,  the  6ne  atonement,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  holiness  may  be  found  in 
all  the  earlier  writers,  too  often  indeed  mixed  with  fables, 
fanciful  explanation^,  absurd  fillegories,  and  practices  desti- 
tute of  all  authority  from  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  best  part  of  the  church  was  not  that  which  was  most 
visible  i  the  greatest  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of 
practice  was  to  be  fonnd  not  among  the  wiser  philosophic 
Christians,  but  the  more  unlettered  and  inferior  pastors  and 
people,  who,  without  being  able  to  ^ead  Hermes  or  Plato, 
contented  themselves  with  the  evangelists  and  episdes,  and 
Uved  and  died  in  obscurity,  examples  gf  every  thing  that  is 
excellent  and  of  good  report.    But  they  left  no  writings  that 
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^tMct  curiosity,  nor  stood  in  any  eminence  of  st^tioii  or  lite* 
ratore  to  engage  that  admiration,  which  is  oftener  attached 
to  what  is  counted  great,  than  to  what  is  simply  good. 

The  simplicity  of  gospel  truth  ill  accords  with  a  farrago  of 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Nothing  could  be  more  unadorned 
than  the  primitive  worship.  A  plain  man  chosen  from  among 
his  fellows,  in  his  common  garb,  stood  up  to  speak,  or  sat 
down  to  read  the  scriptures,  to  as  many  as  chose  to  assemble 
in  the  house  appointed.  A  back  room,  and  that  often  a  mean 
one,  or  a  garret  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  observation,  was  their 
-temple.  The  recorded  particulars  of  their  worship  were 
those  still  observed  in  the  true  churches  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world.  Hymns  sung  to  Christ  as  their  God  appeared  to 
the  heathens  a  prominent  and  striking  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  in  portions  j 
and  the  presbyter  or  bishop,  or  two  or  three  of  the  congrega-* 
tion,  who  were  endued  with  prophetic  or  preaching  talents, 
spoke  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people^  agreeably  to  the 
scriptures  which  had  been  read.  Prayer  from  the  heart, 
without  a  prompter,  followed :  the  bishop  or  presbj^er  led 
the  devotions,  to  which  the  people  replied  with  a  loud  and 
audible  Amen.  The  whole  was  a  spiritual,  not  a  formal 
service.  He  that  led  the  worship  prayed  from  his  heart,  and 
out  of  its  abundance.  We  have  yet  no  trace  of  any  form  or 
established  ritual*  The  mode  of  worship  wak  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  several  churches  and  its  ministers. 

li  is  probable  that  the  Slipper  of  the  Lord  closed  the  devo- 
tions of  his  day.  It  was  as  constant  as  the  return  of  that  day, 
and  every  member  of  the  church  as  constantly  a  participant. 
A  friendly  meal  or  feast,  called  agapas^  from  the  love  and 
union  in  which  they  kept  it,  served  at  once  as  an  opportunity 
of  ministering  an  act  of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  of  testifying 
their  union  in  one  body,  where  all  distinctions  of  poor  or  rid 
were  laid  aside,  and  all  with  humble  equaljity  acknowledged 
themselves  members  of  the  living  head  Christ,  and  of  one 
another. 

Then  every  man  produced  according  to  his  ability,  weekly, 
what  he  had  laid  by  for  charitable  purposes.  This  formed  a 
fund  of  oblations,  under  die  controul  of  the  church,  fdr'aQ 
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the  varioiis  purposes  of  general  good,  such  as  the  prcwision 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  evangelists,  the 
relief  of  the  persecuted,  and  for  the.assistance  of  such  churches 
imd  persons  whose  indigence  called  for  the  help  of  their 
richer  brethren.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  this 
fund  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  minister  of 
the  sanctuary,  unless  as  he  came  under  the  title  of  an  itine- 
rant evangelist,  and  incapable  of  providing  his  own  mainte-* 
nance,  or  as  one  who,  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  gospel 
work,  was  justly  entitled  to  live  by  the  gospel. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence  of  sound  doctrine 
and  gospel  practice  in  this  century,  a  spirit  of  pride  and  pre- 
eminence began  to  debase  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Froni.  the  equality  of  the  first  pastors,  a  second  race  ascended 
one  step  above  their  fellows,  and,  from  the  greater  progress 
of  Christianity,  apd  the  necessary  calls  to  attend  to^  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  whole,  superiority  of  some  over  others  be- 
came established  by  universal  consent.  Instead  of  little 
households  united  under  one  presbyter,  the  churches  in  many 
places  became  numerous,  as  well  as  the  midtitude  of  atten- 
dants in  each.  Towns  and  districts  adjacent  naturally  be- 
came connected,  and  a  president  was  found  necessary.  Where 
9  vast  body  of  Christians  was  collected,  one  man  nyis  insuffi^ 
cient  for  all  the  calls  of  the  church  and  people.  Assistants 
were  taken  in,  and  deacons,  though  first  instituted  only  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  were  employed  in  other  inferior  depart- 
ments of  ministerial  service.  From  a  single  society,  governed 
by  its  own  members  under  apostolic  superintendence,  union 
was  formed  between  several,  and  a  superior  chosen  by  gene- 
ral suffrage,  or  received  from  the  oldest  congregation.  Many 
churches  were  thus  associated,  and,  on  occasions  of  general 
concern,  they  met  to  consult  in  a  body  composed  of  the  prin- 

rl  persons  deputed  from  the  several  societies,  of  which 
pastor  or  bishop  was  always  one.  At  first  they  appeared 
merely  as  the  delegates  of  the  respective  congregations,  but 
when  thus  frequendy  assembled,  they  soon  began  to  assume 
authority,  and  imperceptibly  to  act  in  their  own, name,  in* 
stead  of  that  of  the  people,  to  prescribe  without  consulting 
them,  and  gradually  separating  themselves  as  a  clerical  body. 
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too  {cequendy  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  themselves,  arro- 
gating privileges  and  distinctions  unknown  in  the  first  lowly 
days  of  the  church,  and  rising  in  self-importance  on  every  ac- 
quisition of  power  to  which  veneration  for  their  leaders  made 
the  people  submit.  Notwithstanding  the  piet^,  humility, 
and  prudence  of  the  best,  the  loftier  and  more  imperious 
generally  took  the  lead  in  their  synods  ;  influence  degenerated 
into  dominion,  and  counsels  into  canons. 

As  the  borders  of  Christianity  were  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  bishops  increased,  they  naturally  united  in  one 
great  confederate  republic,  of  which  they  were  become  the 
heads  and  leaders :  and,  as  at  first  a  bishop  or  bishops  were 
appointed,  where  they  had  several  presbyters  their  assistants, 
so  another  step  became  necessary.  When  a  large  district  or . 
province  met  in  assembly,  and  many  bishops  were  present,  a 
superior  was  still  needful  for  order,  to  manage  debates,  and 
maintain  uniformity  in  their  sessions.  Then  archbishops 
arose,  and  as  the  church  thus  grew  more  monarchical,  great 
capitals  and  vory  extensive  sees  mounted  into  patriarchs ;  till 
at  last  the  attempt  to  imitate  imperial  state  led  to  one  su- 
preme visible  head :  though  this  did  not  take  place  till  after 
ages  of  abuse. 

Assumed  pomp  and  dignity  required  a  sort  of  maintenance 
very  different  from  the  state  when  the  pastor  wrought  with 
his  own  hands  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  laboured  by 
day  that  he  might  serve  the  church  by  night.  The  idea  of 
priesthood  had  yet  scarcely  entered  into  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary. But  on  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Jewish  economy 
under  Adrian,  when  the  power  of  the  associated  clergy  be- 
gan to  put  forth  its  bud,  the  ambitious  ^and  designing  sug- 
gested that  the  succession  to  these  honours  now  devolved 
lipon  them,  and  that  the  bishop  stood  in  the  place  of  the  high 
priest,  the  presbyters  Were  priests,  and  the  deacons  Levite^ : 
thus  a  new  tribe  of  clergy  arose,  completely  separated  from 
their  lay  brethren.  The  altar  indeed  was  not  yet  erected, 
nor  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  perfected ;  but  it 
approached  by  hasty  strides,  and,  to  add  greater  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  the  divine  right  of  tythes 
became  attached  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
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These  abuses  ihdeed  grew  not  up  at  once.  The  remaining 
piety  and  purity  of  liie  true  church  and  multitudes  of  its  primi* 
tive  pastors  retarded  their  progress,  till  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constant 
tine,  nearly  eoinpleted  the  worldly  system. 

The  simplicity  of  the  primitive  worship,  contrasted  with 
ike  pomp  of  paganism,  was  striking.  It  was  concluded  bj 
the  heathen,  that  they  who  had  neither  altar,  victim,  priest, 
nor  sacrifice,  must  be  atheists,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 
Those  who  were  now  rising  into  self-created  eminence,  fim* 
cied  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  smd  h<»iour  of  Christie 
anity  to  remove  these  objections  of«the  Gentiles,  by  v«y 
harmless  but  useful  alterations.  Though  magnificent  temples 
liad  not  yet  arisen,  the  names  of  things  began  to  changes- 
There  were  already  priests,  and  oblations  were  easily  ren- 
dered sacrifices.  The  separation  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  be-' 
came  more  discriminated  by  their  habits.  High  priests  must 
hav^  more  splendid  robes  than  the  simple  tuni^  of  linen.  A 
variety  of  new  ceremonies  was  invented,  to  add  dignity  t^ 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  obviate  the  objections  to 
its  meanness  and  simplicity.  And  as  the  pagan  populace 
were  particularly  attached  to  their  idolatry  by  the  festivals  in 
honour  of  their  heroes  and  their  gods,  and  delighted  with 
die  games  and  pastimes  .on  these  otccasioas,  they  were  in* 
dulged  with  the  same  pleasures  of  feasting,  sporting,  and 
dancing  at  the  tombs,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrs, 
to  which  they  hftd  been  accustomed  in  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  The  authors  of  this  indulgence  supposed  that  thus  of 
their  own  accord  the  pagans  would  quit  their  idolatry,  and  re* 
turn,  und^r  christian  auspices,  to  a  more  virtuous  and  regukr 
course  of  life. 

The  blessed  ordinance  of  the  commemoration  of  the  sa* 
crifice  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  there- 
by, continued  to  be  celebrated  weekly :  but  with  additional 
ceremonies.  The  wine  was  now  mixed  with  water;  the 
bread  divided  in  pieces,  and  sent  to  the  sick  and  absent.  It 
became  also  more, important,  and  was  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  salvation,  and  therefore  was  ministered  to  infants. 

VOL.  v.    '  [33] 
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Amidst  all  the  mistakes  of  the  sincere--- the  departuves  ot 
heretics  from  the  faith— ^and  of  too  many  "ptokssors  from  the* 
life  of  godliness,  a  blessed  company  of  faidiful  people,  wit- 
nesses for  Christ,  still  increased  and  mukiplied.  £very> 
church  presented  a  numerous  body  of  worshippers^  whom  no 
dangers  coald  intimidate,  nor  earthly  advantages  tempt  to 
renounce  their  crucified  Master.  With  all  the  unhallowed 
mixtures,  which  we  cannot  but  lament  and  condenm,  a  truly 
holy  seed  sprang  up  amidst  the  tares  of  philosophy  and  the 
rank  weeds  of  pride,  which  the  great  enemy  had  plentifully 
disseminated.  Even  among  those  branded  with  the  name  of 
heretics^  there  were  doubtless  many  living  members  of 
Christ's  body,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
great  power  of  religion,  were  to  be  sought  in  the  lower  bt- 
ders  of  clergy  and  people,  who  busied  themselves  in  no  phi- 
losophic investigations,  joined  in  no  contentions  for  pre-emi- 
nence or  advantage,  but  simply  receiving  the  truth  as  it  is  hi 
Jesus,  searched  the  scriptures  for  the  mind  of  God,  and  fol«i 
lowed  it  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The  doctrine  in 
all  the  churches  seems  fundamentally  pure,  and  the  practice 
could  not  have  much  degenerated^  where  so  many  were  rea^ 
dy  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
And  indeed  all  the  apologies  and  the  evidence  from  enemies 
a3  well  as  friends,  declare  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  gene*^ 
fal  body  of  those  who  bore  and  owned  the  ChristtaQ  name. 

That  there  were  always  hypocrites  in  the  church,  and 
even  mart3rr8  to  false  principles,  is  admitted  p  but  every  vierw 
6f  the  whole  demonstrates  that  there  was  a  true  church  of 
fiaithful  men,  who  loved  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  worships 
ped  him  in  spirit,  and,  looking  for  an  eternal  rest^  were  ready 
to  be  offered  in  flames  rather  than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them. 

Hitherto  no  general  departure  from  the  truth,  no  marked 
apostacy  appears.  Episcopal  power  was  indeed  extended, 
but  many  of  these  bishops  were  evidently  the  best  of  meo, 
and  most  zealous  advocates  for  truth.  Profane  learning  had 
more  abundantly  entered  the  church,  but  it  furnished  able 
advocates  more  qualified  to  confute  their  enemies.    Pene- 
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Qiliaii  had  not  abated  its  fury,  nor  Kad  die  faidi  and  patience 
4rfdie8aint»-£iiled«  There  were  spots  and  blemishes  among 
them,  and  seeds  sown  of  deleterious  quality  ;  but  as  yet  the 
fjuirch  waa  a  gferious  church,  and  precious  in  the  sight  of 
tfaeL<^<^Life^ 


Century  IIL 

An.  302.  Severus,  during  the  first  years  of  his  succession, 
trod  in  the  steps,  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  But  in  the 
teath.year  of  his  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centu- 
ry^  his  rage  Inirst  forth  tike  fire  against  the  Christians. 
Wh;|tever  was  the  cause  of  this  change,  the  consequences 
wece  terrUsle  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Alexandria,  Car-* 
diage,  and  other  cities  of  die  African  church  were  particular- 
\y.  exposed.  The  fiatlfer  of  Origen  suffered,  and  he  himself, 
dwnigh  a  youth,  hardly,  escaped,  being  eager  to  offer  himself 
tojaac^dom.  Multitudes  were  dragged  to  prison  and  to 
4eiitbt.  and  many  heroines  gave  noble  proof  of  the  strength  of  ^ 
faith  in  the  weaker  sex. 

.  Msmy  are  s^d  to  have  purchased  connivance  from  the 
gqtvemmeiU;,  and  to  have  bought  off  the  informers,  and  there- 
by^ escaped  the  i^ry  of  the  persecution.  The  rigid  casuists 
ol  thsit  day  highly  censured  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
topnumy  s^peared  emulous  to  rush  on  unnecessary  danger, 
and  to  c<Mirt  martyrdom. 

.  An.  21 1.  Death  delivered  the  church  from  this  scourge, 
and  Caracalla  was  brought  foiward  to  be  the  protector  of 
Chli«t^s  suffering  people.  Few  men  have  exceeded  him  in 
the.  f|$rocities  of  vice ;  but  an  early  attachment  to  a  nurse  who 
wa% a. Christian  is  said  to  have  prepossessed  him  in  their  fa- 
vour^: on  j>iic^  slight  circu^ist^nces  turn  matters  of  the  great-. 
e$t  j3:\pl9ent.  During  his  six  years  reigii,  the  Christians  en-i 
jpycid  full  tolerfitioi^.  .  This  continued  under  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  ticience  of  eating,  to 
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attend  to  oliier  c*re«.  I^e  rigidly  virfiioiis  AigaamAer  Ve- 
veruB  continued  a  measure  of  the  same  kindtiess,  influeiiced^ 
it  is  said,  by  his  mother  JuHa,  who  &¥o«red  Ghriatianity. 
He  so  far  commended  the  Saviour,  as  to  count  him  wordy  of 
a  statue  among  the  demi*gods  and  heroes  :  but  die  statutes 
against  Christianity  remained  unrepealed,  and,  though  die 
penal  l^ws  slumbered,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  ma- 
lignant magistrate  to  be  mischievous. 

An.  235.  Maximin,  who  murdered  Severus,  issued  his  bloody 
edicts  against  the  bishops,  pastors,  and  others  of  the  |Chris- 
tian  church ;  but  death,  after  a*  three  years',  reign  delivered 
the  world  from  this  tyrant.  A  hasty  succession  of  Pupienus, 
(Balbinus,  Gordian,  and  Philip,  the  last  reputed  half  a  Chris*- 
tian,  procured  a  calm  for  the  persecuted  chiirch,  which  oih- 
tinned  dll  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  acoessioii  of 
Decius  to  the  imperial  throne  once  mcHre  let  loose  upon  the 
defenceless  churches  the  merciless- execudoners*  who  drieged 
die  earth  with  blood.     An.  238--^S49. 

Short  as  his  reign  was,  never  did  the  churcbsuiBer  from 
her  most  envenomed  enemies  severer  treatment.  Midtitttdes 
feU  in  every  province.  The  orders  to  all  prstoi«  loid  mi^s- 
trates  extended  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian  name,  and, 
whilst  midtitudes  braved  all  the  rigours  of  punMimentt^more 
unhq>pily  gave  proofs  of  their  weakness.  Gafius  and  Vdu- 
sianus,  though  with  less  fury,  continued  the  persei^rtion. 
Vateriam  was  at  first  mote  friendly,  and  extinguished  dieiires 
which  had  been  kindled ;  but  faUiag  undet*  the  ini«encet,of 
his  |)rime  minister,  Mamamis,  a  pagan  bigot,  fresh  edicts 
were  published  against  the  assemblies  of  the  faiiMul; 
their  principal  bishops  were  sent  into  banishment^  and 
many  estecuted  with  die  most  lingering  torments%  Divine 
providence  intevposed  and  delivered  him  a  cupdve  to  bis 
enemies.  His  son  GalUenas^  and  Ms  suc^esor  Glandius, 
suiFered  the  Church  to  enjoy  a  few  years  resp^y  ImA  die 
meditated  destruction  of  die  Christian  name  by  AuteUuawas 
pifeveated  by  his  ^hAtnt  death.  Tacitus  his  ftilJc^«bSnr,^0(Hi 
left  the  lem^  throne  to  Probue,  G^rus^  md  his  wdb  Ibl- 
kywed)  and  Diodesian  maintained  for  tbefirat^tghteeta^tan 
^h|s  reign  the  peice,  Which,  widi  few  interlrupti^ia,  the 
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But  fiHty  yetnra  of  peace,  thbugh  it  hod  greedy  spread  the 
peofiearion  of  Ctirisdastty,  had  introduced  a  apirtt  of  world*- 
liiiess  and  decay.  The  church  became  more  and  more  ex** 
temal  i  the  power  of  the  clergy  began  toadvafticiB  with  haaty 
atridqs. 

Yet  at  no  time  had  die  struggles  between  paganism  and 
Cfarisaanity  been  more  severe,  or  the  martyrs  more  abim* 
dan|,  thati  towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  it  die  conflict  had  been  sharply  carried  on.  The 
"  headien  priestS)  envious  and  enraged  to  see  their  craft  in  dan- 
ger^ and  their  temples  deserted,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
^op  the  defection  from  idolatry,  and  to  bring  back  the  apos- 
tates. The  Jews  expressed  their  rooted  enmity  on  every  oc-* 
casion,  and  the  philosophic  sects,  with  Lucian  at  their  head, 
wlietted  the  edge  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  But,  above  all,  the  prae- 
tors and  magistrates  enforced  the  edkts  of  the  cruel  empe- 
rors, 1^,  imder  colour  of  executing  the  laws,  gratified  every 
imballowed  disposition  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  number  of  sufferers  in  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  where  the  same  laws  subsisted  and  the  same 
ispirit  prevailed.  The  sufferers  must  have  been  immense, 
Tlie  very  nature  of  tnan  under  such  a  state  of  society  com^ 
peb  ua  to  form  this  conclusion.  Notwiths^inding  all  the  ob- 
jectioiiB  that  infidelity  can  raise,  the  fact  will  remain  unim- 
peachable, that  in  this  century,  many,  in  a  great  variety  of 
places,  of  every  age,  aex,  and  condition;  were  tortured  for  the 
name  of  Jesus,  not  accepting  deliverance  on  the  <omiitions 
of  idolatry. 

On  iht  most  strict  examination  of  what  is  recorded,  and 
all  that  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  existing  circumstances, 
the  ehurdiofuChrist  will  be  found  a  gtertous  body,  rising  su- 
perior to  all  suffering,  and  triumphant  over  all  the  opposition 
and  prejudices  of  mankind,  thrbugh  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  man  who  considers  this  impartially, 
|nd  yrt  oe^nuea  an  unbeliever,  must  have  rtecourse  to  a 
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credulity  much  greater  than  any  which  he  prtmmtmtmif^ 
dicule. 

The  pride  of  wisdom,  and  the  cormption  of  Ae  hnm^ 
heart,  naturally  produce  error  and  evil.  The  se^ds  already 
fiown  beg^tt  to  vegetate  abondandy,  and  the  tares  in  numy 
]daces  to  overshadow  the  wheat.  The  miseries  which  the 
church  suffered  occasionally  checked  their  growth ;  yet  'die 
evil  itself  continued  to  spread.  During  the  intervals  of  per- 
secution, and  in  many  places  where  money  or  interest  pro- 
cured an  exemption  frond  the  penal  statutes,  the  Chrislpaos 
enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity,  were  connived  at  in  the  army, 
had  preferment  at  court,  were  immolested  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  throve  in  the  world  by  their  temperance,  industfy, 
and  frugality.  Abundance  proved  a  snare.  To  be  xkh  witM' 
out  trusting  in  uncertain  riches,  and  preferred  without  feel* 
ing  the  pride  of  exaltation,  is  a  rare  attainment. 

Christianity  had  now  also  assumed  the  philosophic  garb, 
^  and  many  of  her  most  famed  doctors'  became  eminent  for 
their  science,  and  teachers  of  die  eclectic  philosophy.  The 
schools  of  Alexandria,  with  Origen  at  their  head,  and  their 
manner  of  tuition,  began  to  produce  an  awfiil  departure  from 
the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  In  order  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous phUosophic  sects  on  their  own  ground,  and  to  soften 
down  their  prejudices  agsunst  the  cross,  a  mode  of  arguing 
and  disputation  was  admitted,  very  different  from  ^^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  and  a  general  admission  granted  that  pagan* 
ism  included  many  principles  of  Christianity,  and:  that  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  Hermes,  and  Pythagoras,  perfectiy  cor- 
responded with  the  leading  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  In- 
deed, to  reconcile  these  together,  and  to  make  the  transitkm 
easy  from  paganism  and  Platonism  to  the  profession,  of 
Christianity,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  most  re- 
nowned defenders.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  error  entered  at 
a  thousand  doors,  when  concessions  the  most  un$criptuFBt 
were  admitted.  \ 

Since  human  reason  alone  was  asserted  to  be  the  sovereign 
tribunal,  to  which  every  doctrine  must  be  submitted,  revesded 
truths  could  only  be  received  or  rejected  according  as  thej 
passed  the  philosophi^rdeal^    The  imbecility  of  the*  humaft 
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iiieUe«l»  raod  ks  jyiaaipc^eng^  ta  fiatbom  the  deep  things  of 
God,  were  utterly  denied.  The  proud  sophist,  seated  on  his 
tbr€»e»  summoiied  to  his  bar  Jews  Chmt  and  Plato,  Moses 
2md  Pythsiipocas  ^  canv^wsed  th^r  jMretessions  with  the  same 
ffeedqin,  and  selected  from  each  according  to  his  own 
(^nion. 

As  a  divine  revelation,  to  which  implicit  obedience  should 
be  paid,  was  rejected,  and  a  divine  interpreter  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  the  human  mind  was  ih^s  exploded,  the  es* 
amtial. principles. of.  true  Christiani^  made  no  part  of  their 
system.  As  the  first  of  their  opinions^  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head was  mixed  up  with  the  reveries  of  Plato,  though  in  es- 
sence their  religion  was  de^sm,  yet  many  of  this  sect  made 
irofesaion  of  Christianity.  With  these  Origen,  the  g^eat  ora- 
cle of  the  day,  associated:  and,  to  render  Christianity  more 
palatable  and  rational,  he  debased  the  pu^re  doctrines  of  the 
cross  with  the  unscriptural  alloys  of  human  wisdom  aiqd  ec- 
lectic science.  But  the  unlearned  and  simpler  Christians  re- 
tired with  the  Bible  from  the  field  of  controversy,  and  left 
the  honours  of  the  day  to  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  the  philoso- 
phic school  of  Origen. 

The  mystery  of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ  being  thus- 
subj^ted  to  philosophical  investigation,  a  host  of  heretical  te- 
nets ^rang  iip  in  the  eclectic  school.  The  gnostics  of  the 
former  ages  now  met  new  adversaries :  Plotinus  against  Adel- 
phius^and  Origen  against  both,  and  in  this  dispute  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  spirit  alike  s^uffered  violence. 

An.  S4(0-r969.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
most  inexplicable,  ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in  speculations 
upon  it.  Noetus  broached  the  heresy  of  the  Patripassians,  or 
the  Father  suffering  in  Christ.  SabelUus  followed  in  a  new 
modification  of  the  same  sentiment ;  and  Baryllus.  added  dif- 
ferisnt  ideas  to  the  dogma.  Whilst  Paul  of  Samosata  ex- 
plained aw;ay  the  divine  persons ;  allowed  only  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  exist  in  God,  as  the  faculty  of  reason  and  activity 
in  man ;  affirmed  that  Christ  was  a  mefe  man,  and  received 
his  reason  from  the  Feather,  and  by  this  agency  wrought  mi- 
racles, an4  that  on  this  account  only  he  might  be  called  God. 
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Bi^  «U  thctc  Do^eltMA  were  wrapped  in  espreaskms  llle  mM 
ambiguous,  aad  c^Me  of  endless  expUeaiioiift. 

In  this  age  ai^o  arose  the  wild  heresy  of  Ae  Manic^eatls; 
It  caoie  from  the  ea^t^  and  was  an  attempt  lo  uoise  the  doc- 
trines of  the  magi  with  Christianity,  as  the  school  of  Alexan** 
dria,  with  Origen  at  its  head,  desired  to  ingraft  Christianity 
09  Platonism* 

The  doctrines  of  Manes  contained  a  tissue  of  afesurdi^es 
respecting  two  originally  existing  principles  of  good  and  evH. 

Origen,  who  was  born  in  185,  and  died  in  252,  was  a  most 
extraordinary  character.  In  piety  fervent,  in  zeal  dtatin- 
gttiahed,  from  his  easiest  years  a  Chfjstian  ;  his  morals  un- 
impeachable ;  literally  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  ifeaven*s 
ssdM ;  and  sealing  the  truth  of  a  con£essor  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  martyr.  Indefetigable  in  labour,  endued  with  singular 
genius,  improved  by  immense  erudition,  and  admired  by  his 
colemporaries  as  the  paragon  of  science  and  learning ;  yet, 
whhal,  debasing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  most 
absurd  interpretations,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  if  this  was  the  divine  key  to  un- 
lock these  treasures  of  wisdom.  He  supposed  the  outward 
letter  of  scripture  to  be  of  no  spiritual  benefit  but  as  it  led  to 
the  hidden  meaning,  and  the  whole  of  revelation  to  be  of  lit- 
ile  use  to  those  who  should  understand  it  only  according  to 
the  literal  sense.  He  taught,  with  his  master  Plato,  that  the 
human  soul  was  an  emanation  of  the  divine  nstnre,  compre- 
hending in  it  all  the  principles  and  elements  of  trttth,  human 
and  divine  ;  and  this  soul  pre-existing,  and  subject  to  trans- 
migration. His  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  superseded  the 
necessity  of  all  supernatural  influence  from  the  Holy  Ghost: 
and  his  supposition  of  the  soul's  suffering  in  other  bodies  de- 
stroyed the  idea  of  ietemal  punishment  as  the  wages  of  sin. 

His  austerities  and  manners  were  as  farirom  christian  ex- 
,  cellence  as  his  doctrines  were  from  truth  and  simplicity. 
To  eradicate  concupiscence,  he  submitted  to  a  painful  opera- 
tion, against  which  human  nature  revolts ;  and  to  subdue 
every  bodily   craving,  he  exercised  the  severest  rigour  of 
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moitificatkHi.  Familiar  with  cold,  nakedness,  and  poverty*, 
barefooted,  abstaining  from  wine,  and  every  indulgence,  fre- 
quent in  vigils  and  listing,  he  macerated  the  body.  This 
remarkable  severity  of  manners  contributed  greatly  to  en-' 
faance  his  character  for  sanctity,  as  the  depths  of  his  phtlo« 
sophic  researches  exalted  his  reputation  for  wisdom.  Thua 
he  opened  the  road  to  all  the  gloomy  discipline  and  follies  of 
monkery,  which  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness  afterwards  be* 
gat  on  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  produced  the  hermits 
and  solitaries  that  peopled  the  deserts  and  monasteries  widi 
the  useless  crew  of  celibataries. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  was  the  chief  scene  c^  his  la- 
bours. He  was  heard  as  the  oracle  of  science,  honoured  by 
all  the  philosophical  sects,  and  his  name  was  in  high  cele- 
brity among  heathens  as  well  as  christians.  Nor  did  the 
violence  committed  upon  himself  prevent  his  being  ordained 
a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  Athens,  every  where  disseminating  his  Platcmic 
cluristianity,  and  generally  admired  and  revered,  attacking 
every  heresy  with  the  artillery  of  his  profound  erudition. 
His  philosophical  Christianity  and  Platonic  theology  seemed 
the  very  reverse  of  Paul's  determination,  *^  to  know  nothing 
else  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified." 

Greatly,  therefore,  as  Origen  was  venerated  in  his  day  ; 
eminent  for  ability  and  activity,  and  closing  a  long  life  of 
profession  with  a  readiness  to  suffer  every  torment  for  the 
religion  he  maintained,  his  Christianity  appears  awfully  equi^ 
vocal.  No  man  contributed  more  to  corrupt  the  simplicity 
of  Gospel  truth ;  no  man  opened  a  wider  door  to  the  wildest 
systems  of  errors  ;  no  man's  teaching  and  example  more 
powerfully  paved  the  way  for  all  monastic  follies  and  abuses  : 
^  and,  if  an  impartial  examination  is  made  of  the  good  or  evil 
arising  to  Christianity  by  his  labours,  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  preponderate,  and  leave  very  meagre  features  of  a  chris- 
tian man,  or  of  a  christian  divine. 

Cyprian,  elected  bishop  an.  248,  martyred  258,  was  in 
many  things  worthy,  but  he  was  a  man  compassed  about 
with  infirmities.  In  his  episdes  he  mixed  sentiments  highly 
exceptionable,  with  observations  wise  and  judicious.   We 
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jinistiiote  with  dkapprehation  assenions  so  uwcriflunl» 
the  fotlowhig:  ^  There  k  only  one  qMscopacy :  such  aaare 
out  of  this,  church  hftve  no  salvation  to  hope  for."  >^  No 
faqitism  is  vdid,  nor  any  ordination  valid  out  of  this  cfaiirch," 
meaning  that  to  which  Cyprian  belcoged.  ^^  Baptism  in  the 
church  dways  psoaures  remission  of  sins."  ^  Calamities  ore 
to  be  wished  fer»  as  they  enable  us  to  merit  the  rewards  of 
heaven.'*^ 

Cyprian  was  by  birth  a.  man  of  family.  His  fortune  was 
eonsiderahk,  and  his  prospects  m  the  world  promising.  He 
was  bred  to  the  bar,  had  a  learned  educational  was  an  ad- 
mired orator,  and  not  an  inelegant  writer.  His^  genius  was 
vivid,  and  his  erudition  respectable..  When  he  became  a 
christian,  he  readfly  sacrificed  all  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
His  substance  he  distributed  to  the  poor^  and  his  takntalie 
devoted  to  the;  church,  of  which  he  became  a  UslK>p  about 
two-years  after  his  conversion.  He  was  ako  a  married  .man, 
that  being  as  yc^  no  bar  to  the  episcopal  ofice. 

Daring  the.persecution  of  Decius,  Cyprian  lay, concealed; 
die  ravages'  it  occasioned  were  great,  but  the  apostacy  great- 
er. The  picture  which  Cyprian  draws  of  the  state  of  chris* 
tianity  preceding  this  persecution,  exhibits  a  fearful  view  of 
bishops,  presbyters,.  99A  people.  The  proCossors  lost  in 
worldlyHBindedness  and  gain  ;«^uzury  and  effeminacy  in 
dress,  and  manners,  generally  prevalent ;— •profimoiess  with-* 
OHl  a. check,  and  marriage  wilh  infidels  common:  even  bi- 
shops, not  only  negligent  of  their  flocks,  but  utterly  desert* 
ing  them  for  pleasure  or  gain :  thus  the  dcdennon,  which 
had  long  before  commenced  in  the  days  of  peace  and  vpisos- 
parity,  advanced  with  hasty  strides.  Though  the  coolJK^ 
was  much  leas  fierce  in  Africa  than  in  many  other  places, 
and  deserved  the  name  of  trial  rather  than  persecution  4  yet, 
on  the  first  sound  of  the  edicts  of  ihe  bloody  Decius,  befom 
the  magistrate  sat  or  the  informer,  produced  an  accnsatioa, 
crowds  of  nominal  christians  ran  to.excidpate  themselves, 
and  to  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifices:  too  numerous  tp.be 
all  admitted  to  the  proof,  theyregretted^thedday  of  anodier 
day  to  brand  tbeinaelves  apo^taie. 
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At  4i9t'C^riin  eondniacd  openljr  to  suppoit  his  o«a 
bhurch,  and  wrote  exhorCatory  letters  to  the  tnfiierbg  fan* 
^ren  at  Rome ;  but  the  niadness  of  the  pagan  populace  4t* 
mani^ed  him  for  the  lions,  and  he  iidthdrew  finom^tfae  scent 
of  blood. 

His  retreat,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  aBxiona.  care  for 
Ins  own  and  other  fufiering  churches.  Many  of  his  beaul^ 
fill  ktters  were  written  during  his  concealment.  His  letter 
to  the  church  of  Carthage  bespeaks  a  wise  and  experienced 
Chrisdim.  He  guards  the  confessors  against  spiritual  pride, 
and  warns  them  against  ieshly  lusts,  which  i^ar  against 
die  soul.  '  His  dthftr  letters  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  paren- 
tal  care  and  watchfi^ness. 

We  must  pasi  over  more  slighdy-a  numenDus  host,  who 
shone  m  die  firmament  as  stars' of  lesser  magnitnde.  I|ipp^ 
Utus,  Julias  Africanus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Medmcfius, 
Minutius  Felix,  Amobius  t  all  have  left  us  writhigs,and  a»e 
delivered  down  to  us  as  the  successful  defenders  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Indeed  it  was  now  universatty  prevalent, 
but  the  professors  were  ^more  than  the  possesaofs,  though 
they  also  were  a  great  host. 

The  government  of  the  several  churches  in  an  enlarged 
circle  was  now  consolidated  under  one  head  widi  magisterial 
authority.  The  bishop,  however,  still  consulted  his  ptesby* 
ters  aial  the  congregation  of  the  ftuthful  in  matters  of  mo* 
ment  relative  to  his  church.  One  bishop  also  had  great  pre* 
eminence  over  his  feUows ;  summcmed  councils ;  presided  at 
dieir  deliberations ;  and  usually  swayed  their  opinions.  Such 
was  Cyprian  in  Africa.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  Andoch, 
and  Alexandria  claimed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  for  die  and* 
quity  of  their  respective  sees,  and  were  consulted  on  difi* 
cult  matters.  The  bishop  of  the  great  metropolis  began  to 
^im  a  certain  priority  of  dignity  above  his  fellows ;  hut 
whtht  the  bishops  watched  with  jealousy  the  ambitions  en* 
croachments  of  their  companions  in  office,  each  endeavoured 
ity  extend  his  claims  in  his  own  church.  They  assumed  every 
day  more  of  absolute  rule  in  their  own  sees,  trenching  upon 
die  rights  of  the  presbyters,  and  exdudtng.  the  inteiference 
of  ^e  faithfuL    These  were  now  taught  implicit  obediencei 
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«iid  heard  the  ccmstant  warnings  of  the  deadly  cringe  of  re- 
sisting episcopal  authority  seated  upon  the  throne  of  God, 
and  claiming  divine  right  and  submission.  The  evils  nece9- 
•n*ily  resulting  from  such  a  spirit  appeared  in  the  pride, 
pomp,  luxury,  and  carnality  of  many  of  these  prelatical  dig- 
Bitaries.  The  other  orders  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
lording  it  over  their  inferiors.  Even  the  deacons  usurped 
many  of  the  office^  of  the  presbyters,  and  appointed  beneadi 
them  a  group  of  inferior  orders,  sub-deacons,  door-keepers, 
readers,  exorcists,  buriers  of  the  dead,  which  strengthened 
the  clerical' army  with  their  subordinate  functions. 

Though  marriage  was  still  generally  used,  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy continued  to  acquire  unmerited  reputation,  an.d  monke- 
ry, the  offspring  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  fondling  of 
die  great  oracle,  Origen,  banished  multitudes  from  society.' 

The  sacraments  ako,  instead  of  simple  memorials,  and  out* 
ward  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  began  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  divine  grace  necessarily  attached  to  them,  and 
to  acquire  a  value  which  they  had  not  before  attained  ;  be- 
coming so  indispensibly  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the  com- 
munion was  administered  even  to  infants. 

Long  sermons  full  of  trope,  figure,  and  allegory,  with  an 
affectation  of  Grecian  eloquence,  were  introduced  by  the 
school  of  brigen,  and  tended  greatly  to  debase  the  simplicity 
of  Christian  truth.  Incense  now  first  smoked  on  what  began 
to  be  called  the  altar.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  su]^r 
was  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  Gold  and 
silver  vessels  were  used  in  the  service,  with  garments  for 
beauty  and  glory :  supposing  these  would  command  greater 
reverence  smd  respect  for  the  sacred  mysteries.  They  be- 
gan also  to  speak  of  the  elements  after  consecration,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  by  degrees  proceeded,  after. a  course  of  ages, 
from  veneration  to  adoration,  and  from  high  mystical  Sights 
to  suggest  a  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
.  Before  admission  to  baptism,  the  exorcist,  with  frightful 
menaces  and  formidable  shouts,  pretended  to  expel  the  prince 
of  darkness  from  the  candidate.  The  remission  of  sins  was 
thought  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  baptism  rightly  admi* 
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nistered  hy  the  bkhop  or  bis  delegate.  By  Us  tubteqiMnt 
prayer  and  ioiposition  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  given.  These  baptismal  solemnities  were  ve- 
served  for  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  and  the  forty  days 
succeeding.  A  solemn  parade  and  procession  of  the  exor- 
cised and  baptized,  in  white  garments  and  crowns,  in  token 
of  their  victory  over  the  devil,  closed  the  august  ceremo- 
nial. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  demons,  generally  taught  aad  be- 
lieved, introduced  all  the  absurdities  of  spells  and  exorcisms, 
and  as  bodily  macerations  were  supposed  of  peculiar  eCcacy, 
and  the  demons  less  troublesome  to  those  who  were  lean  and 
hungry  than  to  such  as  were  fat  and  full,  all  were  put  under 
discipline,  and  the  degree  of  sanctity  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  rigour  of  the  fast,  and  the  mortifications  imposed  on 
the  body.  Days  of  fasting  were  enjoined  and  multiplied  by 
bishops  and  councils ;  and  sharp  and  bitter  contentions  fol- 
lowed, whether  they  should  be  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  In  aid  of  other  mighty  weapons  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  sign  of  the  cross  began  very  goie- 
rally  to  prevail,  and  Christians  undertook  nothing  of  moment 
without  this  important  precaution. 

Prayers  were  universally  offered  thrice  a  day,  accordKng 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  On  festivals,  the  general  mode 
was  to  stand ;  on  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  fall  on 
their  knees,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Forms  of  prayer 
began  to  be  introduced ;  but  no  ritual  was  generally  establish- 
ed. .  Every  man  was  yet  at  liberty  to  express  the  sensations 
of  his  mind  in  free  and  unrestrained  effusions. 

Though  the  rubbish  now  began  to  disfigure  the  sanctuary, 
there  appears  in  numberless  instances  a  genuine  spirit  of  zeal 
for  Christ,  and  fidelity  to  his  service.  '^The  doctrines  which 
are  according  to  godliness  may  be  found  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  writers  of  that  age. 

With  all  die  mixtures  of  what  was  evidently  wrong,  the 

body  of  the  church  held  fast  to  the  head  Christ.    The  la- 

*  hours  of  Cyprian  must  have  been  greatly  blessed.    Such  was 

the  very  flourishing  state  of  the  African  church,  that  he  was 

able  to  assemble  sixty-six  neighbouring  bishops.    When  we 
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tot  hb  own  sufferings -and  those  of  a  tnuhitude  of'othars,ive 
cannot  but  hope  that  many  of  these  African  bishops  and  of 
the  flocks  in  their  small  dioceses  were  men  of  true  primitive 
aimplicity  of  manners. 

The  unhappy  idea  of  the  imity  of  the  church  under  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  government,  produced  the  plenteous  tares  of 
eontroversy.  To  avoid  it,  multitudes  removed  to  the  ob- 
scurer scenes  of  life,  and,  unaffected  with  the  asperities  of 
the  prevailing  disputes,  quietly  pursued  their  way  to  Heaven 
and  glory,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 

Many  spared  no  expence  or  trouble  to  multiply  and  circu- 
late co|Mes  of  the  word  of  God ;  a  work  then  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty, and  a  treasure  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  incompe- 
tent judges,  who,  since  the  art  of  printing  has  been  invented, 
can  so  eas^y  and  for  a  trifle  pit>cure  what  was  then  so  hard 
to  obtain.  Something  like  the  modem  Bible  societies  took 
place  about  this  time. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  diird  century,  we  observe 
that  a  long  scene  of  comparative  ease  and  prosperity ;  the  un- 
christian disputes  which  prevailed  ;  the  growing  importance 
of  clerical  men  ;  the  vast  prevalence  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity  ;  the  general  ascendancy  of  ambition  and  contro- 
versy in  the  Christian  nominal  church,  bespoke  a  very  de- 
dining  state  of  spiritual  religion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  offences,  Christianity  was  now 
rising  to  universal  empire.  The  system,  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  practice,  was  so  superior  to  paganism,  that  after  the 
school  of  Alexandria  arose  to  meet  the  philosophic  sects 
with  weapons  drawn  from  their  own  armoury,,  the  folly  and 
falsehood  of  the  established  superstitions  wer6  completely  de- 
monstrated, and  contempt  was  poured  on  the  rabble  of  pa- 
gan deities,  the  objects  of  popular  devotion.  Christianity, 
also,  in  the  garb  of  Platonism,  lost  many  of  its  most  revolt- 
ing features  in  tljue  eyes  of  the  rationalists,  and  they  more  ea- 
sily abandoned  a  religion  which  before  they  did  not  believe ; 
and  gods  whose  conduct  excited  horror  and  disgust  instead 
of  adoration.  Thus,  without  ever  tasting  the  grace  of  God 
in  truth,  mtdtitudes  even  of  the  wiser  heathens  and  philoso- 
phers, became  converts  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
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swelled  the  number  of  deserters  from  paganism.  In  vun 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  Luciaa,  whetted  their  weapons  of  argu- 
ment or  ridicule  ;  the  more  the  matter  became  the  subject  of 
Examination,  the  more  the  Christian  apologists  triumphed, 
and  numbers  of  the  learned  and  superior  grades  in  society 
joine^d  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Bu]t  these  were  far  from  the 
ornaments  or  living  stones  in  the  spiritual  temple.  Of  the 
wise,  the  mighty,  the  noble  professors  of  Christ,  few  wercj- 
ever  found  really  faithful.  The  gate  of  Heaven  is  too  strait, 
and  the  road  too  narrow  for  many  of  them  to  enter. 

Christians  now  were  not  debarred  from  honours  and  offi* 
ces :  the  emperor's  court  was  filled  with  them  ;  the  army 
composed  of  Christian  professors,  both  officers  and  soldiers  | 
aod  many  held  high  civil  employments.  The  churches,  no 
longer  able  to  contain  the  crowds  of  worshippers,  were  en« 
larged  and  multiplied.  The  Pagan  akars  were  abandoned  to 
the  priests  that  attended  them.  The  living  few  rejoiced  to 
4ee  the  casting  down  of  Satan's  empire  in  the  idolatrous 
world,  while  they  lamented  the  prevailing  abominations 
among  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  and  the  prido 
and  worldliness  too  strongly  marked  in  the  priesthood  as  well 
as  people.  We  should  greatly  err  if  we  thought  the  former 
days  were  better  than  our  own.  With  some  fluctuations, 
great  declensions  and  alternate  revivals,  Christianity  subsists 
now  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
then  eyidendy  appeared  ;  it  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  hatii  ever  since  had  its  confessors, 
and  often  its  martyrs ;  but  oftener  those  who  had  only  a  name 
to  live  while  they  were  spiritually  dead.  Then  as  now  the 
many  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  incompatible  services  of 
both  God  and  mammon.  But  there  was  and  ever  will  be  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  whom  fabe  sci-^ 
ence  and  philosophy  shall  nev^r  deceive  nor  pervert  from  vi« 
tal  godliness. 
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Century  IV. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
under  the  dominion  of  four ;  for  Diocletian  had  associated 
Maximian  to  share  with  him  the  cares  of  government,  and 
by  each  of  these  a  successor  had  been  chosen :  Galerius  by 
Diocletian,  and  Constantius  Chlorus  by  Maximian.  These 
four  had  divided  the  empire  between  them.  Diocletian  and 
Galerius  occupied  the  east  and  Africa,  Maximian  and  Con- 
standus  the  west.  Gaul  and  Britain  fell  to  the  care  of  the 
latter.  Diocletian  himself  had  been  long  indifferent  to  all  re- 
ligions, though  professing  paganism.  Maximian  was  a  brute 
in  nature.  Chlorus  was  a  man  of  candour,  and,  though  no 
Christian,  not  a  polytheist.  He  kept  his  portion  of  the  em^ 
pire  undisturbed.  But  Galerius  fostered  a  rooted  enmity  to 
Christianity,  and  breathed  nothing  but  fury  and  slaughter 
against  all  its  professors.  He  used  all  his  influence  with  the 
aged  emperor,  now  more  than  ever  influenced  by  the  pagan 
priests,  to  extirpate  the  Christians  ;  but  Diocletian,  sensible 
of  the  immense  number  of  those  who  must  be  devoted  to  de- 
struction, preferred  the  more  cautious  steps  of  suppressing 
their  assemblies  and  intimidating  their  leaders. 

The  great  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the  first  object  of 
vengeance,  as  a  prelude  to  the  razing  of  all  the  rest.  The 
first  edict  enjoined  the  suppression  of  Christian  worship,  and 
the  seizure  and  delivery  of  all  their  sacred  books,  in  order 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames.  Many  eluded  the  edict,  and 
concealed  the  sacred  treasures,  whilst  soihe  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, to  avoid  the  threatened  ruin,  gave  up  their  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  were  branded  by  the  zealous  as  traditores^  pr 
traitors.     An.  303. 

The  church  at  Nicomedia  being  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  other  sacred  edifices  sharing  the  same  fate,  a  second  edict 
issued,  depriving  the  Christians  of  all  preferment,  honour  or 
dignity,  in  the  state  or  army.  Men  might  have  an  appeal  to 
the  laws  against  professors  of  Christianity,  while  they  were 
excluded  from  legal  protection,  and  exposed  to  every  insult 
without  redress.     A  daring  disciple,  whose  zeal  prompted 
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hin  tp  pott  down  the  uB}uat  decree,  was  seized  and  burnt 
alive. 

As  the  measures  kitberto  a/^qpted  were  not  fully  corres* 
pondent  to  the  sanguinary  s|nrit  of  Gakrius,  he  caused,  as 
Lactantius  asserts,  the  palace  of  Diocletian  to  be  set  on  fire, 
and  dien  accused  the  Ghristians  of  the  act,  with  a  malicious 
dmgn  to  destroy  both  the  eaiperors.  The  too  credulous 
Diocletian  became  isfuriate  at  the  accusation,  and  Nicome- 
lUa  flowed  with  the  Uood  of  martyrs  as  incendiaries.  Dio* 
etetian'&  wi£s  and  daughter,  suspected  of  &vouring  Christi* 
anity,  were  compefied  to  sacrifice  :  the  eunuchs  of  his  court, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  were  the  first  victims.  The 
bishops  and  princip^  presbyters  were  seized  and  conveyed 
to  prison,  and  another  edict  compelled  them  by  every  tor- 
ture to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  hoping  their  example  would  e& 
#ectually  influence  their  flocks.  Some  purchased  their  lives 
by  base  ctunpHance,  but  many  endured  all  the  severity  of  tor* 
ture  and  death  itself,  rather  than  deny  their  Lord ;  more 
were  buried  alive  in  the  mines  to  expiry  in  hard  labour  and 
poverty. 

Bv^  Ae  fidelity  of  the  martjnrs  and  confessors  being  un- 
conquerable, their  sufferings  confirmed  the  faithful  and  con- 
fbttoded  their  enemies.  A  fiDurth  edict  therefore  came  forth, 
at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  commanding  the  magistrates 
to  torture  even  to  death,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
station  ;  to  use  every  wile  or  cruelty  to  make  the  Christians 
apostatize,  and  to  slay  the  obstinate.  Nor  could  any  thing 
short  of  that  Aknighty  arm,  which  can  support  the  feeble  and 
sobdue  the  pTX>ud,  have  prevented  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Christian  church. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  sufferings  of  mul- 
titudes who  braved  every  torment  which  malice  and  cruelty 
could  invent.  Humanity  recoils  at  the  recital  of  such  atroci- 
ties, and  turns  away  from  the  groans  of  the  tortured,  and  the 
convulsions  of  the  dying.  Promiscuous  slaughter  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  dyed  the  fields  with  blood ;  an  entire  city  was  given 
up  to  flames  and  the  sword  ;  and  where.policy  wished  to  spare 
useful  subjects,  they  were  condemned  to  slavery.  To  sacrifice 
or  to  suffisr  was  the  only  altem^live.  Instigated  by  the  ordersQf 

VOL.  V.^  [35] 
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the  inhuman  tyrants,aswellas  goaded  by  the  priesthood  around 
them,  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  execution  of 
every  brutal  edict.  A  noble  army  of  martyrs  peopled  the 
mansions  of  glory,  and  from  their  blood  sprang  up  a  nume<^ 
rous  host  of  confessors  ready  to  meet  the  same  fate. 

An.  305.  Galenas,  ambitious  as  cruel,  had  now  seized  the 
empire  from  his  associates.  He  compelled  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  to  resign  their  dignity,  waiting  for  the  entire  do- 
minion on  the  death  of  Chlorus,  whose  ill  state  of  health  soon 
promised  his  rival  that  gratification.  Meantime  he  asso* 
ciated  to  himself  in  the  cares  of  empire  Maximin  his  sister's 
son. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  drawing  near  his  end  in  Britain,  so- 
licited  Galerius  tb  send  him  his  son  Constantine,  who  was 
kept  as  a  hostage  at  court.  The  request  was  refused,  and 
Constantine,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  his  escape.  Accordingly  he  seized  an  op- 
portunity, and,  to  prevent  pursuit,  is  said  to  have  killed  all 
the  post  horses  on  his  rout.  His  arrival  at  York  was  but 
just  announced  when  Constantius  expired,  and  the  army,  with- 
out waiting  to  consult  Galerius,  immediately  pronounced 
Constantine  emperor  of  the  west  in  the  room  of  his  fisither. 
Thus,  in  the  very  momcfnt  when  the  light  of  Israel  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  (jod  provided  a  protector  for  his 
aiBicted  church.    An.  306. 

Galerius  heard  with  indignation  an  event  so  contrary  to  his 
ambitious  designs ;  and,  compelled  to  suppress  for  a  time  the 
vengeance  he  meditated,  reluctantiy  confirmed  the  purple 
to  him  whom  he  hoped  soon  to  strip  of  this  imperial  orna- 
ment. 

A  contest  took  place  between  Galerius  and  Maxentius, 
who  had  succeeded  Maximian  in  Italy.  Thus  weakened  by 
dissension,  Constantine  first  attacked  Maxentius,  defeated 
him,  and  seized  bome  the  capital  of  the  world.  About  the 
same  time,  Galerius  perished  by  a  lingering  and  painful 
disease. 

Constantine,  who  with  his^  father  had  ever  favoured  the 
Christians,  now  openly  appeared  their  protector.  And  as 
Galerius  had,  before  his  death,  either  from  policy  or  the  hor- 
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wn  of  a  guilty  conscience,  suspended  all  the  edicts,  and  re- 
stored freedom  of  worship  and  repose  to  the  disciples  of  Je- 
sus, the  world  at  last  saw  the  banners  of  the  cross  erected  in 
peace.  Maximin,  the  successor  of  Galerius,  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  renew  the  scenes  of  blood ;  but  he  soon  fell  by  the 
sword  of  his  colleague  Licinius.  And  he  shortly  after  yield- 
ed the  purple  to  Constantine,  who  thus  became  die  imdisturfo- 
ed  possessor  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  east  and  west,  A.  D. 
313 — 323.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Christian  church  and 
people  were  preserved  amidst  the  fires  that  had  been  kindled 
around  them. 

Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity, is  usijially  sumamed  the  Great.  A  nobler  appellation 
would  have  been  the  Good,  but  he  merited  it  not.  Whatever 
oibtigations  the  church  owed  to  him,  he  probably'  owed  as 
great  to  the  Christians,  and  policy  directed  his  conduct  as 
-well  as  conviction. 

It  is  most  likely  that  Constantius  his  father  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  own  views.     He  despised  the  gods  of 
%eathemsm.    Disposed  to  tolerate  all  religions,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sceptical  principles,  he  could  not  but  observe  the 
excellence  and  fidelity  of  the  Christian  character,  and  there- 
fore, like  many  others,  though  no  Christian  himself,  he  pre- 
ferred them  in  his  household,  court,  and  army,  where  they 
enjoyed  protection,  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
humane  sovereign.  The  vast  increase  of  Christians  also  could 
not  but  make  it  a  considerable  object  among  those  who  were 
contending  for  empire,  to  secure  such  a  body  in  their  interest 
by  toleration,  rather  than  to  exasperate  them  by  persecution. 
The  empire  to  which  Constantine  was  advanced,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  and  weaken  his  enemies 
as  much  as  possible ;  his  interest,  therefore,  concurred  with 
his  inclinations  to  favour  the  long  persecuted,  but  now  wide 
spreading,  professors  of  the  Christian  name.    There  is  no 
evidence  that  Constantine  was  at  all  a  Christian  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire.     It  rather  appears,  even  after  his  victory 
over  Maxentius,  that  he  considered  all  religions  as  ajlike  use* 
ful  to  mankind.     Though  he  tolerated  Christianity,  and  ad^ 
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initted  its  public  wordiip,  he  left  aH  parties  the  same  13>ertf  , 
<and  attached  Mmself  as  yet  decisively  to  neither. 

A  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  ihe  sky^  and  the 
vision  of  Christ  to  Constantine,  are  believed  by  many  Chris- 
tian historians  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  supposed  by  tfacana 
to  have  been  the  means  of  his  conversion.  We  cannot  say 
that  these  things  did  not  take  place,  for  they  irere  not  i«|)o»- 
sible,  nor  can  we  deny  that  the  Lord  might  mamlest  btmsdif 
to  him  in  this  extraordinary  wtfy  ;  bat  tihe  evidence  ^  the 
fiict  is  far  from  being  conclusive :  we  can  conceive  that  such 
a  veport  might  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  Chrisdan  soldiers 
in  both  armies,  and  tend  powerfully  to  secure  the  object  he 
had  in  view*  A  dream  he  might  have  had,  and  have  niei>- 
tioned  it ;  and  his  banner  with  the  inscription  ^'  in  hoc  signo 
vinces''  iinnexed  to  a  cross,  might  conduce  to  the  victory 
which  he  gained.  Had  the  fact  been  as  he  reported,  ton  thou- 
sand witnesses  of  his  army  would  have  rendered  lue  own 
oath  to  Eusebius  unnecessary.  And  were  it  a  reaUty,  Gon- 
Btantine  roust  have  been  still  more  'criminal  4o  aim  against 
«uch  conviction,  take  no  decided  part  with  the  professors  <iE 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  not  immediately  join  in  their  wor- 
fihipping  assemblies.  Nothing  of  which  .appears  tiU  long  af^ 
ter. 

Become  the  conqueror  of  Maxentius,  and,  as  it  seems, 
chiefly  by  the  support  of  Christians,  his  favour  to  them  -Iras 
shown  by  great  mumficence  to  their  poor*  Their  bishops  were 
honoured  and  caressed  by  Mm,  and  their  synods  held  and 
supported  by  his  authority.  Lidnius  had  taken  a  coMrary 
party.  As  his  rival,  Constantine,  openly  protected  and  che- 
rished the  Christians,  Lioinius  persecuted  and  oppressed 
them.  The  latter  courted  the  priests  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  autlhoriliy  by  Ihe  sup- 
port of  his  pagan  subjects.  The  matter  was  thus  at  issue  : 
the  cross  prevailed,  and  paganism  fell  with  Licinius. 

Having  now  no  longer  a  competitor^  Constantine  Teadlved 
to  take  the  most  decided  part  with  the  Christians.  He  pro- 
hibited  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  shut  up  the  temples,  or 
converted  them  to  the  purposes  of  Qiristian  wordhip.    He 
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Umverss^Iy  estabKshed  Christianity,  and  tolerated  no  other 
religion  openly  throughout  the  bounds  of  his  empire. 

TluO:  Copstantine  might  be  sincere  in  his  preference  of 
Christianity  to  all  other  religions,  there  is  little  reason  to  dis- 
pute, nor  does  it  much  signify  whether  he  was  sincere  or  a 
hypocrite  in  his  profession,  if  his  heart  was  not  right  with 
God.  That  such  was  his  state,  appears  upon  the  clearest  and 
most  decisive  evidence.  He  waded  to  empire  through  seas 
pf  blood ;  his  nearest  relatives  were  sacrificed  to  fais  ambi- 
tion. Nothing  in  his  whole  life  discovers  a  trace  of  real  con- 
version to  God,  and  his  latter  days  were  the  most  oppressive 
and  ^rannical.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  except  favouring 
bishops,  buUding  churches,  enriching  them  with  wealth  and 
costly  ornaments,  and  other  very  equivocal  marks  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  displays  no  trait  of  a  Christian  character  or  a  Chris- 
tian hero. 

The  bounties  he  bestowed,  the  zeal  he  displayed,  his  libe- 
jal  patronage  of  episcopal  men,  and  the  pomp  he  introduced 
into  worship,  made  the  church  appear  great  and  splendid ; 
but  it  is  not  -easy  to  find  in  Constantine  a  trace  of  the  religion 
of  the  Son  of  God.  As  an  outward  professor,  and  for  an 
outward  dxurch,  no  man  was  more  open  or  more  zealous :  as  a 
partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  either  in  genuine  repen- 
tance for  his  crimes,  or  real  newness  of  life,  better  evidenoe 
is  wanted  than  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  like  many  a  courtly 
i>isbop,  is  very  cordially  disposed  to  exalt  the  king  by  whom 
he  Iui)Aself  hs^d  been  exalted. 

Ccmstantine  chose  to  die  in  the  profession  of  Christianity 
as  the  true  religion,  and  from  some  of  its  doctrines,  ill  under- 
stood, expected  to  be  saved  by  the  water  of  baptism,  to  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  now  annexed  the  remission 
of  sins.  But  every  one  who  has  truly  learned  Christ,  sees 
nothing  in  all  this  to  prove  that  Constantine  died  other  than 
he  lived. 

His  establishment  of  Christianity  contributed  very  much 
to  the  debasement  and  declension  of  true  religion.  From  liim 
and  bis  son  Constantius,  evangelical  truth  suffered  in  thespp- 
rit  of  the  Christian  professors,  as  much  as  their  persons  and 
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outward  circumstances  had  suffered  from  Diocletian  ot  Ga* 
lertus. 

To  those  who  look  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  churchy 
in  exaltation,  honour,  and  general  estaUisbment,  Constaih- 
tine  may  appear  a  Christian  hero,  a  great  emperor,  a  nurs* 
ing  father :  to  those  who  look  to  the  man,  they  will  see  at  best 
a  very  dubious  character,  whose  morals  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  whose  principles^  if  he 
ever  had  any,  were  those  of  education.    . 

The  rising  pompous  church  began  to  eclipse  all  who  bask- 
ed not  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favour.  These  were  few, 
and  of  no  reputation,  and,  rising  to  no  height  of  episcopal 
dignity  or  eminence,  they  were  suffered  quiedy  to  ¥ralk  with 
God  ;  to  be  blessed,  unnoticed,  and  unknown. 

About  the  year  320,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  came  into  public  notice.  He  was  a  man  of 
science,  grave  deportment,  irreproachable  manners,  and  an 
acute  disputant.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Origen,  the  pro* 
lific  fatiier  of  heresy,  the  offspring  of  fabe  philosophy  and 
human  reasonings.  The  famous  Eusebius  had  trod  in  the 
same  crooked  path,  and  his  Platonic  system  had  begun  to  de- 
grade the  Son  from  co-equality,  whilst  he  seemed^  to  admit 
oo-eternity  with  the  Father.  Arius  advanced  with  a  larger 
stride,  asserting  tiiat  before  he  was  begotten  he  had  no  exist- 
ence ;  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  was  created  from  non-ex- 
istence. Proud  reasoners  from  that  day  have  moved  down- 
wards through  all  th^  gradations  and  shades  of  distinction 
between  essential  deity  and  the  mere  man  Christ  Jesus :  but 
the  difference  is  less  important  than  it  appears.  The  infinite 
distance  between  self-existent  and  credited  godhead,  renders 
every  subsequent  gradation  from  a  nominal  God  to  no  God  at 
all  inconsiderable.    The  first  step  is  the  essential  heresy. 

The  opinions  of  Arius  were  too  cogenial  with  the  pride  of 
human  wisdom  not  to  find  multitudes  of  defenders.  Disputes 
enlarged  the  number  among  tiie  wise  and  philosophic,  who, 
by  attempts  to  make  that  clear  and  consistent  with  reason, 
which  must  be  incomprehensible  because  above  it,  spread  th{^ 
Arian  heresy,  for  which  tiie  Platonic  philosophy  had  prepared 
the  Christian  world. 
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Arias  was  expelled  from  the  church  by  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  but  restored  by  his  successor  Achillas.  He  was 
afterwards,  with  naany  of  his  adherents,  excommunicated  by 
a  council  at  Alexandria.  But  all  the  philosophic  school  of 
rational  Christianity  espdused  the  cause  of  die  heresiarch, 
and  widened  the  breach. 

An.  325.  It  was  thought  worthy  the  great  Constantine 
himself  to  preside  in  the  decision  of  this  controversy  at  Nice, 
in  Bith3aiia.  The  general  assembly,  therefore,  of  episcopacy 
met  in  all  the  pomp  of  magnificence,  with  the  emperor  at  their 
head,  and,  after  disputes  the  most  violent,  the  Arian  heresy 
was  condemned ;  the  creed  drawn  up  by  Hossius  of  Cordu- 
ba,  since  called  the  Nicene,  was  adopted ;  and  banishment 
enacted  against  all  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  the  decree 
in  its  favour. 

Anus  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to  en- 
ter Alexandria.  All  this  party,  except  two,  engaged  to  sub- 
scryt>e  to  what  they,  did  not  believe.  The  breach,  instead  of 
being  healed,  was  made  wider  than  ever,  The  change  of  a 
single  letter,  •/*•!««•«  for  •Ac*«e-«$,  gave  to  the  vanquished  par- 
ty the  means  of  evasion.  So  every  one  who  subscribed  re- 
tained his  own  sense. 

A  wordly  church  and  an  outward  uniformity  being  the  ob- 
ject pursued  by  Constantine,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  person 
acting  on  no  settled  principle  should  veer  about.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  He}ena,  his  sister  Constantia  acquired 
great  influence  over  him ;  Arius  and  his  party,  whom  she  be- 
friended, had  their  condemnation  reversed ;  and,  though  the 
Nicene  creed  continued  unrepealed,  Athanasius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  at  Alexandria,  and  the  orthodox  Trinita- 
rians, found  the  courtly  party,  with  the  emperor  en  their  side, 
strong  enough  to  counteract  all  that  had  been  decided,  and  to 
turn  the  tables  of  persecution  on  the  orthodox.     An.  326.         , 

Athanasius  was  expelled  from  his  see,  but  he  returned 
triumphant  to  the  charge,  the  unshaken  champion  for  many 
years  of  what  is  yet  held  by  the  orthodox  as  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  deposition  of  Athanasius  at  the  synod  of  Tyre  was 
the  triumph  of  Arianism.    It  desolated  the  church  of  Christ 
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more  extensively  sokd  more  permanently  than  any  other  here- 
sy whatever. 

The  church  was  now,  in  the  esteem  of  some,  exacted  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity.  It  was  invested  with 
vast  authority,  and  the  episcopal  order  collected  m  syncxla 
and  councils,  with  almost  sovereign  dominion.  The  churches 
vied  in  magnificence  with  palaces,  and  the  robes  and  pomp 
of  service  imitated  imperial  splendour.  If  outward  appear- 
ances could  form  a  glorious  church,  here  she  could  present 
herself ;  but  these  ornaments  concealed  beneath  them  all  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  pride,  luxury,  covetousness,  contention^ 
malignity,  and  every  evil  word  and  work. 

The  unhappy  success  of  some,  in  discovering  real  or  pre- 
tended carcasses  of  certain  holy  men,  multiplied  the  festivals 
of  martyrs  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  These,  in  the 
manner  of  the  heathen  Bacchanals,  were  chiefly  observed  in 
revelling,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  diversion.  Fonts  for 
holding  the  water  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  every  church, 
for  the  more  commodious  administration  of  baptism.  In 
some  places  they  added  salt,  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and 
wisdom.  Every  where  they  anointed  the  person  with  oil, 
both  before  and  after  baptism.  The  baptized  were  obliged 
to  wear  their  white  garments  for  the  space  of  seven  days. 
Such  was  the  folly  of  these  times,  that  pilgrimages  were  un- 
dertaken to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  ctf  martyrs :  as  if 
thence  the  principles  of  virtue  were  to  be  had.  Quantities  of 
dust  brought  from  Palestine  and  other  holy  places  were  hand- 
ed about  as  powerful  remedies  against  the  influence  dF  Satan, 
and  sold  and  bought  at  enormous  rates.  The  same  virtues 
which  the  heathens  had  attributed  to  their  temples  and 
images,  were  by  the  Christians  ascribed  to  their  consecrated 
churches,  and  their  images  of  holy  men.  The  worship  of  the 
martyrs  was  gradually  formed  upon  the  heathen  plan  of  wor- 
shipping their  inferior  deities.  Tombs  were  falsely  pretended 
to  be  the  lodging  places  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  saints :  and  even 
robbers,  and  wicked^  or  fictidous  persons,  were  enrolled  in  the 
sanctimonious  list.  Some  buried  the  bones  of  the  dead  in 
retired  places,  and  then  pretended  they  were  informed  of 
God  in  a  dream  or  vision  that  a  saint  lay  there.     Many, 
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chiefly  monks,  travelled  about  selling  their  fictitious  reliques, 
or  deceiving  the  people  with  ludicrous  combats  with  evil 
spirits.  Many  had  already  lived  solitarily  in  the  manner  of 
savage  beasts,  especially  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  ninety  years  of  solitude,  died 
in  343,  was  the  chief.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  east  was 
filled  with  these  indolent  mortals,  who  pretended  the  neces- 
sity of  idleness  and  self-maceration  in  qrder  to  enjoy  fellow- 
ship With  God.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  pass-, 
ed  into  Europe,  and  prospered  so  exceedingly,  that  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours,  a  chief  promoter  of  it,  had  two  thousand 
monks  attending  his  funeral.  The  two  general  classes  of  the 
monkish  order  were  the  cenobites,  who  lived  together  in 
fixed  habitations,  and  formed  societies  under  some  common 
governor  ;  and  the  eremites,  who  lived  in  deserts,  caves,  and 
holes  of  rocks.  The  anchorites  were  still  more  rigid.  They 
sought  for  the  wildest  deserts,  lived  upon  roots  and  herbs  as 
beasts  ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power '.shunned  the 
sight  of  mankind.  The  sarabaites  were  a  fraternity  who 
went  about  selling  reliques  and  working  fictitious  miracles. 
The  ccenobites  were  often  guilty  of « the  most  shameful 
and  unnatural  crimes.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  church 
.was  every  where  contaminated  with  crowds  •f  profligate 
persons. 

The  rites  of  worship  were  exceedingly  multiplied.  It  was 
a  leading  maxim  with  many^^^hat  the  new  religion  ought  to 
be  conformed  to  th%  heathen  as  much  as  possible,  in  order, 
to  please  such  as -^had  assumed  the^  Christian  qame,  and  to 
allure  such  as  had  not.  Hence,  while  many  of  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  consecration  turned  into  Christian  churches, 
many  of  their  ceremonies  were  adopted  into  the  service  of 
the  true  God,  and  the  Christian  ritual  became  extremely 
pompous  and  splendid.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax- 
tapers,  crosiers,  or  bishops'  staves,  instead  of  augural  rods, 
processions,  lustrations,  images,  and  such  like  marks  of  pa- 
geantry were  equally  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 
Christian  churches.  Nor  did  the  churches  newly  erected 
diflfer  in  almost  any  th^lig  material  from  idolatrous  temples. 
So  that  the  conversion  of  heathens  into  Christians  too  fre- 
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^uently  now  impoVted  scarce  any  thing  eke  but  the  name. 
The  heathen  had  imagined  the  vast  number  of  temples  drew 
the  favours  of  the  gods  upon  the  country*  The  Christians 
now  fancied  that  multitudes  of  churches  dedicated  to  God, 
Christ,  his  angels,  and  saints,  drew  down  the  favour  of  the 
divine  persons  and  other  celestial  beings  upon  a  place,  in 
proportion  to  their  number  or  magnificence,  th6y  being  great- 
ly delighted  with  such  testimonies  of  respect. 

By  degrees  the  people  became  degraded  into  annihilation. 
,  Their  voice  was  neither  asked  nor  their  consent  deemed  any 
longer  necessary :  even  the  presbyters  bowed  to  sovereign 
episcopal  sway,  and  ministerial  court  appointments.  The 
prelatical  government  became  modelled,  like  the  imperial, 
into  great  prefectures :  of  which  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople  claimed  superiority  whilst  a  sort  of  feu- 
dality was  established,  descending  from  patriarchs  to  metro- 
politans, archbishops,  bishops,  some  with  greater,  and  others 
with  less  extensive  spheres  of  dominion.  Thus  all  grasped 
at  more  than  belonged  to  them ;  eager  to  enlarge  their  own 
respective  privileges,  yet  cordially  conspiring  to  erect  the 
most  despotic  episcopal  authority  over  all  the  Christian  world 
beside,  and  assuming  to  themselves  all  church  powers  as  they 
claimed  alt  ^ts  emoluments. 

Among  these,  the  bishop  of  Rome  held  a  most  distinguish- 
ed place.  Constantinople,  however,  began  to  eclipse  the  an- 
cient seat  of  empire,  and  her  bishop  to  claim  a  supremacy, 
which,  however,  was  always  disputed,  and  terminated  at  last 
in  tlie  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  General 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  ancient  capital. 
The  splendour  of  her  bishop,  his  riches,  revenues,  pomp  of 
worship,  and  multitude  of  clerical  offices,  attracted  especial 
notice.  Hence  the  elevation  to  that  see  became ja  principal 
object  of  sacerdotal  ambition,  and  occasioned  contests  and 
tumults,  contrary  to  every  idea  of  Christian  charity  and  hu- 
mility. Yet,  though  claiming  some  privileges  above  his  fel- 
lows, the  bishop  of  Rome  had  as  yet  pretended  to  no  direct 
dominion  over  his  brethren,  who  were  supposed  to  hold  by 
the  same  divine  right  as  himself.  This  abuse,  like  all  others, 
grew  up  by  degrees,  and  chiefly  by  a  succession  of  crafty 
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pontiffs  embracing,  in  a  system  of  uniform  policy,,  arery  oc* 
casion  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  exalt  the  power  of  their 
see.  This  they  successfully'  practised,  till  they  tramplea  at 
last  upon  die  prostrate  world.  A  real  Christian  can  discern 
amidst  all  abuses  a  glorious  church ;  not  indeed  in  these  dis* ' 
graces  to  the  Christian  name,  but  in  the  hidden,  secret,  faith- 
ful few,  who  entered  into  none  of  these  depths  of  woridly 
policy. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  had  introduced  the  preposterous 
notion  of  a  purificatory  process  to  pass  on  departed  spirits. 
The  martyrs  had  also  risen  into  wonderful  and  criminal ' 
veneration.  Their  relics  and  tombs  were  supposed  to  pos« 
sess  singular  sanctity,  and  to  afford  protection  from  wicked 
spirits.  A  desire  to  render  Christianity  more  palatable  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  paganism,  only  altering 
their  objects,  and  put^ng  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  room  of 
the  deities  that  were  exploddd.  Visitation  of  the  tombs  led 
to  distant  pilgrimages  where  famous  men  had  lived  and  died, 
especially  to  Jerusalem, 'where  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
resided,  and  chiefly  expired.  And  as  the  difficulties  and  the 
distance  increased  the  meritoriousness  of  the  act,  these  kind 
of  penances  became  fashionable.  The  very  4ust  from  the 
tombs  Was  brought  home  as  precious  :  and  a  tooth  or  a  bone 
esteemed  an  invaluable  acquisition. -  With  such  fooleries  the 
Christian  world  Was  amused,  deceived,  and  enslaved  ;  laid 
open  to  all  the  juggles  of  an  interested  priesthood,  and  a 
veneration  inculcated  for  things  and  persons,  that  produced 
an  accumulated  load  of  superstitious  ceremonies  aind  obser- 
vances, superseding  the  whole  of  evangelical  and  vital  reli*- 
gion.  Ail  the  artifices  of  heathen  priests  were  coarsely  imi- 
tated by^  their  Christian  successors.  Prodigies,  miracles, 
visions,  conflicts  with  the  devil,  were  pretended,  to  give 
sanctity  to  places  and  persons,  in  order  to  multiply  objects  of 
devotion,  encourage  pilgrimages,  increase  a  veneration  for 
the  office,  and  fill  the  pockets  of  the  clergy.  Such  was  the 
general  body  of  the  church  in  these  last  golden  dayf  of  Con- 
stantine. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  conflicts,  disputes^  and  follies, 
Christiianity  extended  its  pale  in  the  east  and  to  the  north. 
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Persia  was  full  of  professing  Christians,  persecuted  by  Sapor, 
and  supported  by  Constantine,  who  obtained  peace  for  them. 
But  the  outward  diffusion  of  jthe  knowledge  of  Christiamty 
must  be  ever  distinguished  from  the  possession  of  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  being  few,  and 
generally  poor  and  despised,  rarely  afford  grounds  for  notice 
from  those  by  whom  the  records  of  history  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  They  were  too  simple  to  enter  into  all  the 
learned  disputes  and  definitions,  and  were  content  to  worship 
God  the  Son  as  the  true  God ;  and  to  acknowledge  k  triune 
Jehovah,  without  attempting  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  his 
existence.  Among  the  bishops  themselves,  there  were  doubt- 
less men  of  true  faith  and  primitive  manners,  such  as  Hosius 
of  Corduba,  and  several  others  :  men  uninfected  with  courtly 
ambition  and  worldly  objects.  In  these  the  true  church  sub- 
sisted. They  were  separate  and  distinct  from  their  fellows, 
whilst  dwelling  among  them.  Thougfi  outwardly  sharing  in 
the  same  worship  and  ordinances  they  were  men  essentially 
of  a  different  spirit,  full  of  faith  andx)f  the  Holy  Ghost. 

An.  337— -340.  On  the  death  of'  Constantine,  his  three 
sons  divided  the  empire.  Constantine  the  lid  had  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain;  Constans,  Illyricum,  Africa, •  and  Italy; 
while  Constantius  possessed  the  east.  Discord  between  the 
two  first  soon  ended  in  the  death  of  the  elder,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  his  dominions  to  those  of  Constans,  Nor  did  Con- 
stans himself  long  ei^oy  the  fruits  of  his  fratricide,  being 
slain  by  the  sword  of  Magnentius,  who  aspired  to  empire, 
and  contended  with  Constantius  for  universal  dominion.. 
But  failing  in  the  contest,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself, 
and  left  the  world  again  subject  to  the  son  as  it  had  been  to 
the  father. 

An.  350.  Constantius  seems  to  have  embraced  his  father^s 
religion.  The  court  was  Arian,  and  therefore  this  became 
the  fashionable  religion.  The  party  now  uppermost  fsrtled 
not  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  oppressing  the  orthodol,^ 
urging  the  emperor  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  patrons  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  old  and  orthodox  patriarcK  of  Con- 
stantinople recommended  a  successor  who  ^as  chosen  by  die 
people  and  the  pres&by  ters  to  fill  the  see,  but  being  known  to 
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be  in  the  opposition  to  the  Arian  and  couitly  party,  Constan- 
tius,  by  his  own  authority,  ordered  his  deposition,  and  pbced^ 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  zealous  friend  of  Arius,  in  ihe 
see. 

These  proceedings  excited  the  most  violent  sensations  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  roused  all  the  zeal  of  polemics  in 
defence  of  the  true  and  estaUished  doctrine.  The  deity  of 
God  our  Saviour  was  not  an  article  of  faith  that  would  admit 
of  compromise.  Many  in  that  day  thought  that  the  salvation 
of  sinners  depended  on  the  faith  in  this  essential  truth  :  and 
therefore  contended  for  it  stoutly,  and  often  too  violently. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Arian  weapons  of  warfare  appear  to 
be  still  more  unchristian.  These  were  deceit  and  intrigue  ; 
and  meanly  courting  the  great,  that  the  strong  arm  of  ven- 
geance might  be  exerted  on  their  adversaries  :  from  this  last 
charge  even  the  orthodox  ^hen  in  power  cannot  be  excul- 
pated. 

A  protest  of  a  hundred  bishops,  assembled  under  the 
famed  Athanasius,  against  the  deposition  of  Paul,  and  the 
election  of  Eusebius,  produced  his  own  deposition,  the  em- 
peror's wrath,  and  another  synod.  After  a  violent  struggle, 
and  many  acts  of  cruelty,  Athanasius,  justly  apprehensive 
for  his  life,  fled  to  Rome,  as  yet  the  seat  of  orthodoxy. 

A  general  council  was  held  at  Sardicse.;  but,  instead  of 
healing  the  divisions,  the  same  asperity  and  the  same  ani- 
mosity continuing,  widened  the  breach,  and  the  combatants 
parted  more  irreconcileable  than  ever.  Indeed  it  is  hardly 
possible  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  matter  in  dispute  w^as 
incapable  of  compromise.  At^>anasius,  however,  obtained"  a 
vindication  and  acquittal  from  all  the  charges  laid  against 
him.  Successive  councils  were  held,  but  without  any  good 
eiFect.  Sometimes  the  Arians,  and  sometimes  the  Athdila- 
sians  predominated. 
'An.  361.  •  In  the  nlidst  of  these  contentions,  the  emperor 
^ .  closed  his  life  of  tumult,  having  just  deposed  Miletius,  and 
^*  conferred  the  see  of  Antioch  on  Euzoius,  the  pillar  of  th^ 
Arian  heresy,  from  whose  hands,  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
received  baptism :  deluded  with  the  idea  then  commonly  en- 
tertained, that  a  ready  passport  to  heaven  was  diereby  gi^ined/ 
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Julian,  ^is  successor,  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  re- 
lations, and  was  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Constanttne.  He  had  been  sent  to  command  in 
Gaul,  and  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  but  successful  war- 
fate  against  the  Germans.  On  a  decisive  victory,  his  army, 
by  acclamation,  siduted  him  with  the  tide  of  Augustus,  in 
opposition  to  his  earnest  and  reiterated  remonstrances  to  the 
contrary. 

Julian  is  branded  by  historians  as  the  apostate,  but  hardly 
deserved  that  name.  The  Christianity  he  had  been  taught 
scarcely  merited  the  titled  He  beheld  with  horror  his  cou- 
sin^s  hands  defiled  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relations ; 
he  saw  all  the  religion  of  the  court  consisting  in  the  ambi- 
tion and  intrigues  of  sycophantic  bishops  ;  and  he  was  too 
far  removed  from  the  poor  and  lowly,  but  sincere  followers 
of  Christ  to  have  ever  discovered  the  divine  power  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  whilst  he  was  tired  out  and  disgusted 
with  the  bitter  quarrels  and  contentions  of  nominal  chris- 
tians. His  philosophic  friends  strengthened  his  objections^ 
and  turned  his  hatred  for  the  ill  usage  of  his  family  by  pro- 
fessing Christians,  against  Christianity  itself.  From  his  ear- 
lie^  youth  initiated  in  classic  literature,  his  proficiency  was 
considerable,  as  his  labours  were  indefatigable.  He  pro- 
duced several  literary  works,  in  which  he  displayed  much 
vanity  of  science,  but  few  traits  of  a  deep  and  matured  un- 
derstanding. Seduced  by  the  flatteries  o^^  the  pagan  so- 
phists, he  became  the  dupe  of  the  most  abject  superstitions, 
and  he  betrayed  as  gross  an  ignorance  of  true  philosophy  as 
of'religion  by  his  implicit  belief  and  diligent  study  of  all  the 
absurdities  of  magic.  His  writings  afford  a  strange  mix- 
tyre  of  genius  and  folly,  of  wit  and  weakness^  of  candour  and 
simplicity.  Yet  his  virtues  deserve  an  honourable  mention. 
He  was  as  brave  in  the  field  as  diligent  in  his  duties  i  mSst 
exemplarily  temperate,  disdaining  the  indulgences  of  the  ani- 
^mal  man^  and  eager  to  acquire  the  title  of  philosopher :  and 
what  above  all  deserves  a  fribute  of  praise,  in  all  his  enrni^* 
and  opposition  to  Christianity,  he  indulged  nothing  of  that 
cruelty  which  had  so  often  marked  his  pagan  predecessors. 
"With  sovereign  power  he  maintained  universal  toleration.  He 
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favoured  indeed  the  superstitions  which  he  himself  practised, 
but  he  compelled  no  man  by  any  pains  and  penalties  to  con- 
form to  them.  He  condescended  as  an  author  fairly  to  en« 
ter  the  lists  with  argument  and  ridicule,  as  more  potent  ad* 
versaries  had  done  before.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  in* 
consistent  with  the  character  of  an  honest,  mistaken  man. 
His  tolerant  indulgence  of  all  sectaries  is  but  the  duty  of 
every  governor,  whatever  his  religion  may  be ;  and  its  po- 
licy, as  well  as  its  justice,  deserves  to  be  imitated.  He  did 
little  harm  to  true  Christianity  by  shutting  up  the  philosophic 
schools,  whilst  he  left  to  every  man  the  free  perusal  of  the 
word  of  God.  His  candour,  his  lenity,  his  tolerance,  de- 
serve admiration.  Christians  have  abused  him  with  an  as* 
perity,  and  infidels  vaunted  his  excellences  with  an  ezaggera* 
tion,  of  which  he  was  equally  undeserving. 

His  favour  to  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuild  their 
desolate  temple,  seems  perfectly  consbtent  with  the  general 
toleration  he  had  granted,  and  might  or  might  not  be  de- 
signed with  particular  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith.  Whether 
this  was  interrupted  by  balls  of  fire,  or  the  death  of  the  em* 
peror,  the  agency  of  Providence  is  still  the  same. 

An.  363.  The  death  of  Julian  put  a  period  to  all  has  pur- 
poses. After  a  short  reign  of  twenty  months,  he  fell  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  mon* 
arcK.  So  that  from  him  Christianity  could  have  received  no 
material  injury :  and  whatever  his  intentions  niight  be,  the 
true  church  enjoyed  under  him  all  that  real  Christians  need 
desire,  tolerance  and  peace. 

An.  363.  Jovian,  during  his  short  reign,  approved  hiniself 
a  cordial  friend  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  appears  an  emi-^ 
neot  instance  of  true  wisdom  and  piety ;  maintaining  general 
toleration  even  to  pagans,  whilst  he  promoted  the  faith  which 
he  himself  embraced  with  his  countenance  and  support,  with* 
out  violence  or  persecution  of  those  who  diflPered  from  him. 
Under  him,  Athanasius,  drawn  from  his  concealment,  re- 
turned to  govern  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  to  enjoy  a 
short  gleam  of  prosperity,  till  the  emperor's  death  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  order  of  things. 
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An.  364.  Valentinian  and  Valens  succeeding  to  the  em- 
pire, though  brothers,  took  different  lines  of  conduct.  Valen- 
tinian, like  Jovian,  protected  the  orthodox,  whilst  Valens, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Arian  heresy,  renewed  in  the  east  the 
persecution  against  those  who  upheld  the  Nicene  creed,  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  seat  of  prelacy,  and  placed  the  churches 
under  the  care  of  those  of  his  own  faith. 

An.  371.  Athanasius  suffered  another  banishment  through 
Arian  malice,  but  was  again  recalled  to  his  see',  and  permit-^ 
ted  there  to  die  in  peace.  That  he  was  not  exempt  from 
many  things  highly  blameable  is  certain :  we  dare  not  palli- 
ate hi^  faults,  but  candour  forbids  severe  reprehension,  and 
inclines  us  to  impute  them  rather  to  the  times  than  to  the 
man. 

An.  378 — 379.  Valens  perished  in  battle.  His  successors, 
Gratian  and  Honorius,  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to 
suppress  paganism,  and  erect  the  banners  of  the  cross,  but 
none  used  methods  so  strong  and  severe  as  Theo4osius,  who 
has  received  the  name  of  Great  from  those  whom  he  favour- 
ed, though  nothing  in  the  man  or  his  manners  deserved  such 
a  title.  His  temper  was  violent,  and  his  government  tyranni- 
cal. In  order  to  suppress  paganism,  he  made  it  a  capital 
crime  tQ  sacrifice  or  attend  any  of  its  rites.^  Resolving  to  es- 
tablish tmiformity  of  religion  and  worship  throughout  the 
empire,  he  enacted  cruel  pains  and  penalties  against  those 
who  refuse^  to  conform  to  his  establishment.  He  is  highly 
commended  by  the  great  luminaries  of  that  day  for  his  zeal, 
hut  he  was  a  fierce  bigot,  establishing  uniformity  by  the  most 
unchristian  edicts. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Arianism  was  the  prevalent  reli- 
gion, especially  in  the  east ;  and,  except  Athanasius  and  a 
few  resolute  witnesses  for  the  truth,  all  the  bishops  of  any 
name  in  the  Christian  world,  at  Rome,  Antioch^  Constanti- 
nople, and  Alexandria,  subscribed  the  Arian  creed,  submit- 
ted  to  the  emperor,  and  kept  their  bishoprics.  Even  the 
orthodox  managed  their  disputes  in  a  manner  so  anti-chris- 
tian,  that  victory  thus  obtained  was  no  triumph :  and,  with 
regard  to  all  the  trumpery  of  superstition  and  monkery,  they 
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were  as  deeply  involved  in  these,  or  more  so  than  their  rivals. 
The  monks  and  solitaries  were  all  professors  of  the  Nicene 
creed. 

The  Platonic  philosophy,  so  highly  revered,  having  estab- 
lished the  maxim  ^^  of  the  necessity  of  the  abstraction  of 
spirit  from  body  in  order  to  come  into  communion  with  God," 
every  bodily  mortification  was  prescribed,  in  order  to  attain 
this  desirable  end.  Celibacy  and  virginity,  fasting  and 
poverty,  self-inflicted  punishments  and  solitude,  were,  there- 
fore, recommended  as  the  first  of  attainments,  and  essential 
to  eradicate  every  thing  human  from  the  heart.  From  these, 
all  the  orders  of  friars  and  nuns,  black,  white,  and  grey,  have 
since  sprung. 

The  light  of  truth  and  grace  was  grown  very  dim,  and  the 
power  of  it  was  reduced  very  low  ;  but  the  church  was  ex- 
alted very  high,  full  of  magnificence,  riches,  and  honours. 
To  obtain  these  much  coveted  blessings,  the  most  scandalous 
and  often  bloody  contentions  took  place  between  ambitious 
rivals  for  the  same  preferment. 

Among  the  numerous  authors  who  in  this  century  wrote  on 
Christian  subjects,  the  following  hold  a  chief  place  :  Maca- 
rius,Victorinus,  Pacianus,  Optatus,  the  Apollinarii,  Ephraim, 
Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Jerom,  Au- 
gustine. Their  characters  will  be  found  detailed  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  Church  History,  and  passages  extracted  from  their  vo- 
luminous works  with  exemplary  patience,  some  of  them 
breathing  the  spirit  of  truth,  piety,  and  grace.  But  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  these  vast  folios  themselves, 
will  be  disappointed  at  finding  them  stuffed  with  a  farrago  of 
superstition,  errors,  monkery,  Origenism,  Platonism,  bitter- 
ness, and  bigotry,  that  will  little  repay  the  pains  of  perusal. 
Some  indeed  are  less  exceptionable  than  others.  Chrysos- 
tom and  Augustine  are  among  the  best.  But  the  moderns, 
on  every  subject  which  exercised  the  pens  of  these  ancient 
sages,  are  superior  to  them  in  force  of  argument,  precisian 
of  doctrine,  and  clearness  of  evangelical  truth.  Indeed  all 
the  fathers  were  far  from  infallible  guides  or  decisive  autho- 
rity.     Were  errors  such  as  are  found  in  them  to  be  detected 
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in  modeiti  nufthors,  they  wouldr  destroy  their  repulalicm,  smd 
sink  them  low  in  the  public  esteem. 

Origen,  Tertullian,  and  many  others,  stand  branded  with 
heresy.      Even  the  soundest,    such   as   Amhrose^  Jerom, 
Chrysoslom,  all  vindicate  the  practice  of  evil  that  goodm^r 
come,  and  the  lawfulness  of  pious  frauds  ;  nay,  impioudy  af- 
firm that  both  Peter  and  Paul  inculcated  and  practised  tken* 
Indeed,  they  severally  stand  convicted  of  a  want  of  tnith, 
that  the  meanest  Christian  at  present  vould  blush  to  have 
proved  upon  him.     It  is  a  very  insufficient  apology  tl^  in 
these  daiic  ages,  with  their  dim  light^  these  humUc  souls 
groped  their  way  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  for  they  had 
the  same  Bible,  and  the  same  divine  inteYpreter  as  we  have. 
In  many  things  they  no  doubt  are  commendabk ;  but  as  en- 
lightened Christians,*  as  deep  divines,  as  masters  in  Israel, 
we  find  them  strangely  defective.  Their  antiquity  has  clothed 
them  with  a  veneration  and  magnitude,  to  whieh^  if  we 
judge  by  their  writings,  they  are  little  entitled.     Can  error, 
folly,  fraud,  lying,  miracles,  superstition,  monkery,  ttcdn 
any  justification  or  apology  from  the  ^rit  of  the  tinaes  ?  The 
Bible  is  the  sole  record  of  divine  truth  ;  nor  can  any  depart 
ture  from  its  doctrines  be  admitted.     We  may  and  ought  to 
pity  the  mistakes  of  good  men,  and  may  safely  admit  p^ 
excellence  compatible  with  great  ignorance  and  infirmity. 
But  such  are  not  the  oracles  we  may  follow,  nor  the  exam^ 
we  must  imitate.     Nor  can  we  honour  such  feeUe  and  ofurn 
false  interpreters  of  the  Scripture,  as  most  of  the  ChrbtiaD 
&thers  are,  with  the  appeQation  of  sound  divines. 

An.r595«  Augustine  figures  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  fathers  as  an  author,  but  a  considerable,  portion  <^  his 
writings  is  jejune,  declamatory,  and  sometimes  highly  ob- 
jectionable. On  the  subject  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  where- 
in he  excels,  there  is  more  deep  reasonings  sobd  argument, 
precision  of  language,  and  scriptural  evidence  in  one  page  of 
£dwards  on  Free  Will,  than  in  all  the  voluminous  works  of 
Augustine.  Yet  is  Augustine  an  emtment  character, bis  prui- 
ciples  evangelical,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  highly  ex- 
emplar}-. 
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The  dmrobii  m  dl  ihe  pomp  of  rkes  md  cemmonie*, 
groaned  under  the  load  of  her  own  trappings.  Veatmenu, 
holiday^t  foats,  fealivala,  shriaea^  martyr'a  tombs,  and  holy 
water,  bad  begun  tp  deck  out  the  church  of  Rome.  The  grow* 
ing  virtue  of  relics,  and  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  inter* 
ceaaioa  of  departSed  sainta,  opened  a  dom*  for  the  groaaest  au* 
peratKiona* 

Now  alao  was  first  introduced  that  unacriptural  mode  of 
patronage,  aince  become  ao  prevalent.  To  encourage  the 
huUding  oi  churches,  the  builder  was  permitted  to  app^nt  his 
own  presbyter.  Wealth  and  richca  had  acquired  the  first  im* 
portattce,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  waa  become  no* 
thing  in  the  acale. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  entirely  new  modelled. 
Inatead  of  the  people  chuaing  their  own  biahopa  and  preaby- 
tera,  they  were  no  more  consulted.  The  preabjftera  whoUy 
depended  on  bishops  and  patrons;  the  bishops  were  the  crea^ 
tunss  of  patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  or  were  appoipted  by 
the  emperor.  In  this  manner  church  and  atate  formed  their 
first  inauspicious  aUiance,  and  the  corruption  which  bad  been 
plentifully  sown  before,  now  ripened  by  court  initriguea  for 
obtaining  bishoprics  from  imperial  appointment,  or  on  (he 
suggestion  of  the  prime  minister. 

Men  were  not  wanting  who  had  sense  to  discern,  and  cou-^ 
rage  to  remonstrate  against  these  growing  abuses.  Such  was 
Jovinian,  who  denied  the  superior  sanctity  of  monachism, 
celibacy,  and  bodily  macerations,  and  affirmed  that  a  Chris- 
tian who  lived  in  marriage,  and  a  life  of  temperance  and 
piety,  was  equally  accefptable  to  God.  But  he  waa  aoon  ai* 
lenced  by  the  biahop  of  Rome,  and  by  the  Famoua  Ambroae, 
and  banished,  at  their  inatigation,  to  the  isle  of  Boa. 

iSriua,  a  presbyter,  made  a  firmer  resistance,  and  main- 
tained the  more  offensive  doctrines,  that  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  the  Scripture  were  the  same  persons,  and  only  difier- 
ent^ descriptions  of  age  and  office;  that  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  futile,  and  hope  from  their  intercession  vain  ;  that  elated 
fasts  and  festivals  had  no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament. 
These,  with  similar  assertions,  roused  o  host  of  enemies,  and  • 
he  was  quickly  silenced.     Superstition  stalked  triumphatit, 
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and  no  man  dared  to  open  his  mouth  against  any  abuses.  In- 
deed the  monkish  institutions  and  self-inflicted  austerities 
were  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  human  excellence. 

We  have  seen  the  outward  visible  church  rent  with  dis- 
putes, and  sunk  in  pride,  pomp,  luxury,  and  ignorancci  But, 
iLmidst  grievous  departures  from  evangelical  simplicity,  much 
truth  and  godliness  remained.  Many  bishops  were  truly  men 
of  God,  such  as  Augustine  and  others,  widi  their  little  and 
obscure  flocks ;  who,  in  their  contracted  spheres,  seem  to 
have  obeyed  the  precepts  and  to  have  cultivated  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong  testiniony  borne 
by  Animianus  the  historian,  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christianity.  ^^  At  Rome,"  s^ys  Ammianus,  '^  they 
ride  in  chariots,  attended  by  a  noble  retinue,  feasting  luxuri- 
ously, their  tables  surpassing  those  of  kings :  but  how  much 
more  rationally  would  they  act  if  they  imitated  the  exemplary 
lives  of  their  poorer  brethren,  the  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
in  the  plainness  of  their  diet  and  apparel,  the  modesty  of  their 
looks,  and  the  humility  of  their  demeanour,  walking  accept- 
ably widi  the  eternal  God  as  his  true  worshippers." 

A  pteasing  fact  thus  opens  to  our  view,  that,  hr  from  the 
couru  of  monarchs  and  the  thrones  of  cathednds,  in  hiiiid>le 
poverty,  retired  from  scenes  of  luxury  and  ambition,  a  race 
of  worthy  pastors  fed  their  flocks,  who  were  truly  apostoU^ 
cal  in  theirmanners.  Far  removed  from  the  great  sources  of 
corruption,  riches,  power,  and  connexion  with  the  great  and 
philosophic  world;  they  gave  themselves  to  the  word  of  God 
and  to  prayer ;  their  work  was  their  wages,  and  their  people 
their  crown  and  joy  of  rejoicing. 

We  have  also  ground  for  believing,  that  many  of  die  soli- 
taries of  the  desert,  who  had  fled  from  persecution,  felt  happy 
to  have  escaped  from  a  disordered  world,  to  be  more  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  that  many  of  Uiem 
walked  with  God,  and  went  to  glory.  Such  are  God's  secret 
ones,  the  remnant  whom  die  world  knowedi  not ;  the  chosen 
caUed  and  faithful ;  the  only  church  worth  a  Christianas  care. 
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Century  V. 

The  efttftbHshmentof  Christiatiitf  under  Theodosius  seem- 
ed to  have  placed  the  catholic  church  on  an  eminence.  Th^t 
name  prevailed,  but  the  glory  was  departed.  The  profession 
of  Christianity  had  become  general,  but  the  power  of  it  was 
ne«*ly  lost.  Ambition,  pride,  luxury,  and  all  the  evils  engen- 
dered by  weidth  and  power  almost  universally  prevailed. 

The  vast  empire  of  Rome  was  now  divided  into  two  parts. 
Arcadtns  reigned  at  Constantinople,  and  Honorius  at  Ra- 
vaona,  who  had  preferred  it  to  Rome  for  the  capital  of  the 
west.  Un^r  the  latter,  the  Goths  began  their  ravages  in  the 
west,  continuing  their  incursions  till  the  final  destruction  of 
the  empire.  These  were  a  swarm  from  the  northern  hive  of 
barbarians,  under  the  various  names  of  Goths,  Ostrogoths, 
Vandals,  Suevi,  Alans,  Franks,  and  Burgundians,  The  de- 
*sohrtion8  which  these  invaders  spread  were  inconceivable. 
The  barbarous  tribes  were  in  general  idolators,  ignorant,  war- 
like, living  only  by  the  sword.  Those  among  them  who  had 
imbibed  any  thing  called  Christianity,  had  chiefly  received  it 
from  the  Arians,  whom  die  severity  of  the  Theodosian  es- 
tablishment had  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  who  had  converted  them  to  their  Christianity. 
The  first  irruptions  of  these  savage  conquerors  were  marked 
with  uncommon  fuiy  against  the  catholic  prbfession.  Wher- 
ever the  Arian  conquerors  came,  they  retaliated  severely  on 
the  Nicene  believers  all  the  evils  they  had  themselves  suffer* 
ed.  Gaiil  and  Spain  were  deluged  with  these  barbarians,  and 
Genseric,  passing  into  Africa,  every  where  marked  his  way 
with  bk)od.  The  bishops  who  confessed  the  true  divmity  of 
Cbrii^*  Were  tortured,  maimed,  banished,  or  massacred,  and 
thfeir  churches  levetted  with  the  ground.     An.  429. 

in  the  east,  the  Perstaa  mouarchs  exercised  similar  seve- 
rities, and  threatened  die  extinction  of  the  Christiaiv  name. 
Even  ivhere  the  Roman  dominion  still  subsisted,  the  bitter* 
ness  and  enmity  between  the  orthodox  arid  heretics,  supplied 
the  place  of  pagan  adversaries.   The  cont<^sts  for  the  greater 
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bishoprics  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  olber 
cides,  exhibited  the  scandalous  conflicts  of  men  professing  the 
peaceable  religion  of  Christ,  and  murdering  one  another  in 
support  of  the  candidates  who  disputed  the  several  sees,  with 
mutual  excommunications  and  torrents  of  Uogdi  Amidst 
these  ravages  without  and  within,  ignorance  and  superstition 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides. 

The  pagan  system  indeed  was  neariy  destroyed  in  the  wes- 
tern empire,  though  some  symptoms  of  it  yet  remained. 
Fresh  edicts  restrained  the  pagans,  and  in  the  east  the  younger 
Theodosius  completed  the  conversion  of  their  temples  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  But  the  east  escaped  not  the  rp>- 
vages  of  northern  barbarians.  The  Huns  cruelly  invaded  and 
plundered  Thrace  and  its  confines  ^  the  Vandals  Africa ; 
whilst  the  Goths  poured  as  a  deluge  on  the  west.  There,  af- 
ter the  sack  of  Rome,  Italy  fell  with  its  capital  into  the  hands 
of  Odoacer,  and  haMly  began  to^breathe  under  a  setded  go- 
vernment, before  a  new  horde  of  Ostrogoths  supplanted  iheir 
fellows.  Under  Theodoric  their  leader  they  conquered  Odo- 
acer, and  seized  the  disputed  throne.  The  miseries  of  the 
church  during  those  conflicts  were  terrible  ;  nor  could  such 
accessions  as  were  made  be  any  compensation  for  the  losses 
sustained^  Even  the  conquerors,  when  they  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Chrisfianity,  with  whole  nations  and  armies  bei^- 
tised  at  the  instigation  of  their  mionarchs,  only  changed  one 
superstition  for  another,  and  seem  nearly  as  much  heathen  as 
before.  Such  were  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  who  was  per- 
si|aded  by  I^is  wife  to  embrace  her  religion.  He  and  all  his 
court  were  baptized  by  Remigius  bishop  of  Rheims. 

An.  449.  The  Saxons,  invited  to  assist  die  helpless  Bri- 
tons to  expel  their  northern  foes,  seized  die  kingdom  which 
thf y  were  called  to  defmd  ;— inhumanly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try ^--destroyed  die  churches  and  monasteries  ;*--and  drove 
the  poor  remains  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  into  the  moim- 
tains  of  Wales.  Desolation  spread  <m  every  side :  but  men 
'repented  not  of  their  wickedness,  and  the  cKurch  grew  more 
corrupt  than  ever,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

The  imperial  establishment  of  uniformity  was  far  from 
procuring  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  still  farther  from  ad- 
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vanting  ks  tpiritual  prosperity.  The  church  indeed  became 
vast  ia  extent.  The  wings  of  the  teinpk  were  stretched  out 
wider  and  farther,  but  the  divine  inhabitant  was  fled. 

An.  411.  The  Maniehaeans  continued  to  disperse  their 
wild  opinions  of  the  two  original  principles  of  good  and  evil. 

The  Arians  still  subsisted,  though  held  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power.  Many  were  banished,  but  they  carried  with 
them  their  opinions,  which  were  held  with  greater  tenacity, 
because  of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  brought  upcm  them, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  taught  them  with  greater  zeal 
among  the  barbarians  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Under 
the  northern  ravagers  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  for  aveng- 
ing the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  they  made  use 
of  it.  Their  arm  fell  heavy  upon  the  orthodox  whom  they 
conquered,  especially  in  Africa ;  and  they  pleaded  in  their 
vmdicati<»a  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  by  the 
Theodosian  establishment.  Banishment,  expulsicxi,  plunder, 
and  o&en  death  itself,  were  the  penalties  they  inflicted. 

An.  429.  New  heresies  sprung  up.  Nestorius  and  £uty«» 
ches,  two  men  of  good  reputation,  started  a  fresh  subject  for 
investigation  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ:  and,  takuig 
opposite  sides,  formed  two  great  parties  in  the  church. 

The  orthodox  x:hurch  believed  the  incarnate  God  to  be  per- 
lect  God  and  perfect  man.  ApoUonaris  had  denied  Christ 
a  human  soul,  and  supposed  that  the  divine  nature  supplied 
its* place.  Nestorius  suggested  that  Cl^rist  consisted  of  two 
persons.  He  refused  Mary  the  title  which  religious  zeal 
htid  begun  to  give  her,  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  allowed 
her  to  be  only  the  mother  of  Christ,  to  whose  human  nature 
alone  the  title  should  apply.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  denounced 
his  anathemas  against  this  new  sentiment,  which  were  in  the 
same  manner  repelled  by  Nestorius  of  Constantinople.  The 
world  was  in  a  flame  about  a  manner  of  expression.  The 
council  of  Ephesus  declared  the  tpie  faith  to  be  ^^  one  divine 
persc»^  in  whom  both  natures  completely  subsisted  without 
confusion."  Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,: 
his  sentiments  were  extensively  propagated  in  the  east,  where 
still  a  large  body  of  Christians  remains  of  that  denomina- 
tions 
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Ad.  448'  '451.  Eutjrches  ad<^ted  the  opposite  scntimwt 
to  Nestorius,  and  msuntained  that  Christ  had  but  '^  one  per- 
son and  one  nature,  the  incarnate  word.''  Hence  he  was 
accused  of  denying  Christ's  humanity,  and  as  such  ezcon^mu- 
nicated  and  deposed.  Reciprocal  excommunications  follow- 
ed. In  these  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  patriarch  of  Con. 
stanttnople  were  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  thus  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  widened. 
An.  482. 

It  dops  not  appear  that  Nestorius  or  Eutyches  denied  the 
godhead  or  glory  of  Christ,  or  the  real  atonement  made  by 
him  on  the  cross ;  but  it  was  the  miserable  temper  of  those 
times  to  be  searching  Plato  and  Aristode  for  subtleties  of 
explication,  and  as  soon  as  a  new  idea  was  started,  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  solemn  controversy.  Anathemas  libe- 
rally hurled  at  each  other  widened  the  breach,  and  verbal 
controversies  were  transformed  into  mortal  errors. 

An.  411.  A  new  heresy  was  introduced  by  Pelagius, 
which  spread  far  and  wide.  The  radical  principles  of  this 
heresiarch  went  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  a  vicarious  atonement  and  divine 
influence.  He  denied  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or 
any  imputation  of  sin  from  the  first  man;  affirmed  that 
every  person  is  born  as  pure  as  Adam ;  that  sin  is  only  the 
imitating  Adam's  transgression  ;  that  nothing  is  necessary 
to  human  perfection  but  the  exertion  of  our  native  faculties  ,- 
that  every  man  who  does  evil  has  it  wholly  in  his  own  power 
to  repent  and  amend;  that  the  human  will  is  as  free  to 
good  as  to  evil,  and  requires  no  supernatural  aid  ;  that  an 
infant  needs  no  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  our  works  are 
meritorious  of  salvation.  ^ 

A  new  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  under  the 
name  of  semi-pelagianism,  was  introduced.  Cassian,  its  ad- 
vocate, admitted,  that  though  every  man  had  power  to  com- 
mence repentance  without  divine  preventing  grace,  merely 
by  the  calk  of  the  word,  no  man  could  persevere  without  it. 
He  denied  th^t  divine  grace  was  given  to  one  more  than 
another  in  consequence  of  any  predestination ;  affirmed  that 
Christ  died  alike  and  equally  for  all  men ;  that  the  same 
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grace  necessary  for  salvation  purchased  by  him  was  alike  of- 
fered to  all  men ;  that  a  man  without  grace  was  capable  of 
fiaith  and  holy  desires ;  that  every  main  was  jjom  in  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  of  will,  equally  capable  of  resisting  the  in- 
fluences of  grace,  as  of  complying  with  its  suggestions.  This 
system  suiting  the  spirit  of  proud  unhumbled  man,  it  spread 
through  all  the  western  and  eastern  churches.  It  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  unawak'ened  conscience,  and  will  not  be  van- 
quisled  by  any  weapons  of  earthly  temper. 
'  Augustine,  in  many  a  laboured  treatise,  nobly  defended  the 
doctrines  usually  denominated  evangelical.  The  grand  point 
Ke  maintains,  is  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  sal- 
vation ;  that  there  is  an  eternal  purpose  of  God  or  predesti- 
naticlh  with  regard  to  those  who  shall  be  saved  $  and  that 
they,  and  they  only,  will  finally  obtain  it. 
'  An.  451.  The  emperor  deposed  and  turned  out,  or  appoint- 
ed the  bishops  as  he  pleased ;  and  his  influence  hitherto  met 
little  or  no  resistance  in  nominating  to  the  important  sees. 
Constantinople,  the  seat  of  his  residence,  was  raised  to  pecu- 
liar dignity.  The  bishop  of  Rome  grew  jealous,  and  using 
all  his  wiles,  contended  for  the  supremacy.  The  east  chiefly 
acknowledged  the  one,  the  west  the  other,  but  each  missed  no 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
great  patriarchs  now  assumed  the  sole  right  of  consecrating 
bishops  in  their  province ;  convened  yearly  s3mods ;  encoura- 
ged appeals  to  their  courts  of  judicature,  and  received  com- 
plaints against  their  prelates.  But  the  emperor  and  general 
councils  interposed  to  check  the  patriarchal  abuses.  To  ex- 
tend their  authority,  the  patriarchs  endeavoured  to  attach  the 
monks ;  protected  them  against  their  bishops ;  excited  dis- 
putes between  the  prelates ;  and  soyght  to  draw  all  power  to 
themselves.  Rome  especially  received  applications  with  avi- 
dity, and,  by  a  politic  profession  of  being  the  protectress  of 
the  oppressed,  drew  appeals  in  abundance  to  her  tribunal.  By 
a  well  regulated  system  of  craft  and  encroachment,  she  con- 
tinued' to  rise  in  the  scale  gf  eminence.  Nor  did  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  lessen  the  reyprence  paid  to  them'  by  the  igno^ 
rant  and  superstitious  multitude. 

The  monks,  under  divers  leader^,  served  to  support  the 
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dignity  of  the  chufch,  and  converts  were  multiplied  thlx>ugh«> 
out  the  Christiaii  world. 

Departed  spirits  rose  into  veneration ;  their  images  beg^an. 
to  be  held  sacred.  A  fancied  immediate  psesence  of  the  saint 
was  supposed  to  be  attached' to  some  of  them ;  and  pretended 
miracles  consecrated  their  deification.  The  merit  c^.  viaiting 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  pilgrimages  to  other  famedplaces. 
grew  into^  a  thousand  abuses ;  and.  relics  were  esteemed;  a 
sovereign  cure  for  diseases  of  body  or  i;aind,  (ot  driving  away 
devils,  and  a  charm  against  every  human  misery.  The.bishop 
of  Rome  encouraged  this  lucrative  trade,  and  dispersed  these 
wonderful  favours  to  the  deluded  multitude.  In.  addition  ta 
the  nostrums  invented  to  quiet  men's  consciences  in  thistli&, 
the  purgatorial  fire  came  in  aid  to  save  them  in  tlie  next;  and,. 
as  the  clergy  claimed  the  most  ample  power  of  regulatingits 
severity,  or  terminating  its  duration,  the  deceived  crowd  were 
eager  to  procure  their  help  to  alleviate  their  expectedsu&r- 
ings,  or  to  shorten,  the  period  of  their  torment. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  new  order  of  monies, 
was  instituted,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Watchers,{rom; their 
method  of  performing  divine  service  without  any  intennia^ 
sion.  They  divided  themselves  into  three  clasae^^r.wiiich  rp-. 
lieved  each  other  at  stated  hours,  and  by  that  means  oontinr 
ued  without  any  interval  a  perpetual  course  of  divine  servicie. 
Amongst  the  mystics,  many  not  only  affected  to.  nesode  with 
wild  beasts,  but  imitated  their  manners  or  shut  themselves  up 
in  narrow  and  miserable  dens.  Men,  who,  by  standing  aeve^ 
ral  years  motioxdess  on  the  tops  of  pillars^  acquired  the  name 
of  pillar-saints,  were  highly  reverenced.  About  the  year  4ftJ^, 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  introduced  a  refinement  in  mortification,  by 
residing  successively  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve^.twen^^^ 
two,  thir^-six,  and  lastiy  of  forty  cubits  hi^.  In  this  wretch- 
ed state  he  continued  during  tiiirty-seven  years  of  his  life, 
and  his;sublime  example  was  emulated  by  one  Daniel,  a  monk, 
who  resided  sixty-eight  years  upon  the  top. of  a  pillar,  and 
died  in  that  situation  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty* 

Baradatus,  a. monk  of  Syria,  erected  for  himself,  upon,  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  a  box  so  contrived  as  not  to  admit  of 
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lik'Atnidiog  m  %i  perpendkdar  posture,  and  wKich,  having  no 
cIo$e  isover^  exposed  him  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wind, 
ihe  'rain,  tmd  the  %nn.  He  afterwards  contrived  to  raise  him- 
Mlf  from  Msiaupine  poslnre,  and  continually  jstood  upright, 
•covered  with  a  garment  of  skin,  wkh  only  a  small  aperture 
in  Us  boK  sofficient  to  tSipw  him  to  draw  his  breath,  and 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  hetiven.  His  cotemporary,  James, 
tMt  less  disposted  to  austerity,  fed  entirely  upon  lentils, 
tdrftgfged  about  a  load  of  heavy  iron-ohains,  bound  about  his 
"waist  and  neck,  from  which  several  others  were  suspended. 
fn  the  course  of  three  days  and  nights,  in  which  he  offered 
np  incesftsmt  prayers,  this  admired  maniac  was  so  covered 
"whfh  ithe  amow  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  Pretended  mira- 
<4e8  were  perpetually  reported,  and  they  were  referred  to  by 
«ii»me  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  not  only  as  examples  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  as  infallible  authorities  for  the  vali- 
dity of  puticuiar  doctrines. 

An  increasing  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  had  taken 
place  in  ikt  preceding  century,  and  very  early  in  this,  an  opin- 
Ma  was  industrious^  propagated,  that  she  had  manifested 
herself  to  several  p^scms,  ami  had  wrought  considerable  mi- 
racles in  support  of  the  substantial  party.  Her  image,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus,  was  honoured  with  a  distin*- 
giiiafaed  situation  in  the  church,  and  in  many  places  invoked 
with  a  peculiar  species  of  worship. 

Every  splendid  appendage^  which  had  graced  the  heathen 
^eremomes  was  now  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  Chris*' 
tianity.  That  which  had  been  formerly  the  test  of  Chris- 
lianity  now  became  a  Christian  rite ;  incense,  no  longer  con- 
sidcfttd  as  an  abomination,  smoked  upon  every  Christian  al- 
tar. The  services  of  religion  were  even  in  daylight  per- 
formed by  the  light  of  tapers  and  flambeaux.  The  discovery 
df  rciHcs  was  proportioned  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  them. 
No  feiwer  than  the  remains  of  fbr^  martyrs  were  found  by 
llie  credulous  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodocius.  This 
princess,  on  approaching  the  place  where  these  bodies,  ac- 
centing to  the  revdation  with  which  she  had  been  favoured, 
were  deposited,  had  the  ground  broken  open.  The  princess 
then  approached,  and  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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precious  ointment,  and  two  silver  boxes,  which  contained  tber 
hiestimable  relics  of  the  martyrs.  These  she  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  shrine,  and  deposited  it  near  the  remains  of  the 
holy  Thyrsus,  who  she  believed  had  thrice  appeared  to  her 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  where  the  martyrs 
were  interred.  The  undecayed  body  of  the  prophet  Zacba- 
riah  was  likewise  said  to  have  been  found  in  conseque^9e  of 
a  revelation  from  himself,  after  it  had  been  interred  about 
twelve  hundred  years.  The  pretended  remains  of  Stejdien^ 
of  Nicodemus,  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  several  others,  made 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time ;  but  the  exhibition  in 
detail  of  such  knavery  and  folly  as  accompanied  these  trans- 
actions, would  afford  little  amusement  and  still  less  profit. 
The  account  of  the  seven  persons  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  into  a  solitary  cave  near  Ephesus,  where,  af- 
ter a^  repose  of  an  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  they  awaked 
as  vigorous  and  in  appearance  as  youthful  as  when  they  enr 
tered  it,  is  familiar  to  all. 

The  compliance  with  every  pagan  stiperstition  which  could 
bts  at  all  reconciled  with  Christianity,  was  extended,  <m  all 
occasions,  to  the  utmost  excess.  Amongst  others,  the  Chris* 
tians  attempted  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  by  me- 
thods similar  to  those  employed  by  the  pagans,  who  used  to 
divine  by  opening  the  books  of  Virgil,  and  the  first  verses 
which  arrested  their  attention  were  interpreted  into  a  predic- 
tion of  their  destiny.  Instead,  however,  of  divining  by  the 
Sortes  VirgUiance^  the  Christians  made  use  of  a  Bible  for  the 
js»me  purpose ;  and  the  practice  was  carried  so  far,  that 
m%ny  of  the  inferior  clergy  found  in  it  a  very  lucrative  trade. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church  grew  in  proportion  as  the 
life  of  religion  was  lost.  The  clergy  failed  not  to  make 
themselves  important,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and 
the  established  superstitions,  regarded  them  only  as  capable 
of  approaching  the  Deity,  and  obtaining  favourable  responses 
from  him.  A  pomp  of  worship,  garments,  utensils,  and  al- 
tars, awed  the  vulgar  into  reverence,  and  a  round  of  perpe- 
tual loud-sounding  services  night  and  day  kept  up  the  sem? 
blance  of  fervent  devotion.  The  churches  were  loaded  with 
ornaments.    Solid  silver  encased  and  enshrined  the  rotten 
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)K)nes,  bodies,  and  reUcs  of  the  saints*  Public  penance  was 
now  cunningly  dispensed  with,  and  private  confession  to  a 
priest  substituted  in  its  stead.  Thus  to  receive  absolution 
was  convenient  for  the  culprit,  and  the  practice  gave  import- 
ance to  the  ghostly  father. 

Notwithstanding  the  depravity  and  corruption  which  per-» 
vaded  the  clerical  body,  the  whole  was  not  contaminated. 
Instance^  of  disinterested  virtue  illuminated  the  dreary  and 
dismal  annals  of  the  fifth  century.  We  behold  with  venera- 
tion and  with  pleasure  the  liberal  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, selling  the  costly  plate  of  the  church  for  the  ransoih 
of  a  number  of  captives.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of" 
public  and  private  virtue  :  it  was  even  exceeded  by  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Amida,  who  rafisomed  seven  thousand  Persian 
captives  perishing  with  hunger.  The  erudition,  piety,  and 
truly  Christian  charity  of  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  distributed  liberally,  not  only  to  the  orthodox,  but  to  the 
necessitous  heretics ;  the  still  greater  mildness  of  Proclus, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  towards  the  heretics,  and  his  active 
as  well  as  passive  virtues ;  the  piety,  simplicity,  and  affabi- 
Hty  of  Licinius,  a  Constantinopolitan  prelate,  are  instances 
of  human  excellence  worthy  of  imitation.  * 

Augustine  was  evidently  a  bright  and  shining  light,  adorn- 
ing the  fifth  century.  In  conduct  he  was  exemplary ;  sound 
in  the  faith,  and  zealous  for  its  purity.  We  hear  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  bishops  assembled  with  him  in  Africa, 
then  apparently  the  garden  of  the  church.  These  and  some 
of  their  flocks  may  be  supposed  men  of  like  minds  with  him- 
self. Their  situation  in  life  wag  probably  indigent,  devout, 
and  simple,  like  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered,  and 
with  whom  much  of  the  power  of  godliness  yet  rested.  And, 
no  doubt,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, many  resembling  these 
were  found,  ifar  from  the  greater  sees,  the  constant  objects 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  and  distant  from  the  councils  of  po- 
lemic bitterness  and  cpntention ;  men  who  shunned  unprofit- 
••  able  disputes,  intent  on  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 

The  labours  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  effects  on  that  wild  people,  as  to  give  hope 
that  something  better  than  nominal  Christianity  was  produ* 
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jced.  But  the  legendary  tales  of  these  ^opi^  apostles  are  tb 
be  received  with  much  hesitation. 

Not  only  amoDg  the  catholics,  but  with  the  repy^ed  here* 
tics  also  we  may  expect  to  find  men  of  a  right  s{»iit,  and 
truly  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  the 
hasty  anathemas  denounced  against  them. ' 

The  grievops  sufferings  of  many,  through  t!he  incursknos 
of  the  barbarians,  or  the  savageness  of  Arian  persecutors, 
could  not  but  greatly  tend  to  drive  the  faithful  to  sedk  their 
i!est  in  the  great  shepherd  of  Israel;  whilst  thos«  who  yielded 
their  bodies  to  stripe^  imprisonment,  and  deadi  itself,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  good  conscience,' gave  the  most  tinequi- 
vocal  evidence  that  they  knew  in  whom  theiy  had  believed. 


Century  VL 

The  general  state  of  the  outward  church  in  this  century 
*  was  dreadful.  The  progress  of  barbarism  advanced  rapidfy. 
Goths  and  Vandals  neigned.  A  momentary  triujnph  «f  Jus- 
tLoLian  was  succeeded  by  fresh  swarms  of  Loinbarda,  who  fix- 
.ed  their  empire  over  the  degenerate  Rooaans,  andxuled  tbem 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Yet  the  conquerors  themselsvea  by  de- 
grees melted  down  into  the  same  mass  with  the  vanquished, 
adopted  their  religion,  and  exchanged  the  ritual  of  headiett- 
ism  for  Christianity,  frona  which  its  features  were  now 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  Wondrous  conversions  of 
whole  nations,  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons*,  eacreased  die 


*  Towards  the  close  of  this  centhry.  Bertha,  the  believing  wife  of 
Ethelbert,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes, ex* 
cited  in  her  husband  a  favourable  opinion  of  her  own  religious  faith.  , 
This  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  the  monk,  who 
travelled  on  a  holy  mission  into  Britain,  in  the  year  596.  This  moijct 
aided  by  the  labours  of  his  forty  companions,  whom  Pope  Gregory  as- 
sociated with  him  In  this  roisisioDy  had  die  happiness  to  complete  ia 
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tbem  by  thoAisands*  Though  contiauing  to  Hve  in  all  their 
&naer  a»i^ageaesa  of.  mantters,  licentiousness^  andignorance^ 
the  repetition  of  a^formula^  and  the  sign  of  the  cross*  admits 
ted  them  with  facility  within  the  pale  of  die  church :  except 
the  change  of  namea^  little  p^rcepuble  difference  appeared 
betw€(»»  the.  Christian  converts  and  the  pagans. 

Pretended  miracles  multiplied  under  such  priests  smd  peo*- 
plei  and  produced  admixationi  nay  almost  ^oration,  of  the- 
sacerdotal  order,,  who  wer«  said  to  be  solely  invested,  with, 
this  high  privilege.  But  all  the  power  of  monarchs,  and  all 
these  wbolf  s^  conversions^  hardly  replenished  the  ravages 
made  by  th«  SaxonS' in.  Britain,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and 
the  Huna  in  Thrace  and  Greece.  In  Persia  the  desolations. 
were  still  moce  dreadful,  and  reduced  the  profession  of  Chris* 
tianity  very  bxw.  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Auguatine,  of  the  Irish  by  Columbas,.  of  the  Alahs,  Bohe^- 
mtana,  and  some. savage. hordes  near  the  Euxine  sea,  added 
companutively.  but  litde  to  the  nQminai  fold  which  had  beeni 
wasted  by  war  and  the  »¥ord. 

The  intemal  state  of  the  churclv  was  dark  an4  gloomy, 
^gnoranca  and   superstition  advanced  with  rapid  strides;. 


Ethelbert  the  conversion  which  Bertha  had'begnit*  He  preached,  her 
persnadfid,  he.tbreaieiiedv  and  his  labours  were  sasticcesslui'thal  Chris* 
tmkHy  MMind  her  in^irfj^ba&jt  falMPic  upon  the^mina  of  paganism.  Hea- 
^n4ei|ipka  were  converted,  into  Christian  ctiorchesj  Christ  Church 
was  formed  into  a  cathedral,  and  the  monk  whom  .Gregory  had  invest- 
ed with  fun  spiritual  power  over  all  the  British  and  Saxon  clergy,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, Au^stioe  found  the  christians  of  Britain  attadied  to  the  tvadition 
of  tfae  eastern  charetiea,,  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easier,  and 
difiertngalso  froofi  the  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  perform'^ 
ance  of  some  baptismal  ritesk  This  variation  was  warmly  and  tiauf^h-  ' 
tily  condetnned  by  the  arrogant  monk ;  but  the  British  clergy  would 
not  submit  to  his  imperious  decrees.  -They  refused  even  to  acknow- 
ledge htm  as  their  archbishop,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
change  their  andent  cei^monies.  During  six  hundred  years,  the  Bri* 
taonicchttn:!!  never  acknowledged  any  subjection  to  the  power-  of  the 
Romiah  prelates* 
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Even  pope  Gregory  the  Greait  contributed  to  it  asimtcli  as 
the  most  stupid  barbarians.  His  abhorrence  of  -all  pagan 
literature  induced  him  to  proscribe  the.xiobtest  works  of  hea* 
then  antiquity,  and^to  devote  the  writings-of  Livy  and  other 
admired  authors  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  flames. 

The  monks,  now  dcristered  and  separated  from  th«  rest  of 
,  the  world,  preserved  the  litde  literature  which  remained  in 
the  western  world.  But,  covered  with  the  thick  darkness  of 
bigotry  and  superstition,  their  labours  are  supposed  to  have 
done  more'  harm  than  good.  Indignation  rises  on  reviewing 
these  miserable  compositions  of  conventual  foUy. 
*  Scarcely  an  author  of  that  age  affords  a  treatise  that  is  wor* 
thy  of  perusal  for  edification.  Their  commentaries  on  scrq)- 
ture  are  wretched ;  either  consisting  of  quotations  from  the 
jf^thers  and  ancient  doctors,  or  allegorical  interpretations, 
where  all  is  visionary,  perverted,  or  buried  in  hidden  mean- 
ings and  mysteries.  Whilst  these  were  held  up  as  the  mir- 
rors of  doctrine,  the  models  of  practice  were  blazoned  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints^  decked  out  in  all  the  frippery  of  monkish 
fooleries,  and  self-instituted  services  of  voluntary  humilia- 
tion and  atrocious  mortifications  of  the  body.  The  scriptures, 
the  only  sure  guide  to  a  holy  conversation,  were  forgotten, 
whilst  all  these  self  instituted  forms  and  follies  were  supposed 
to  advance  the  Christian  to  a  higher  rank  of  sanctity  than 
the  Bible  ever  taught. 

The  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy  bore  a  growing  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  the  honours  they  claimed,  and  the  veneration 
paid  to  them.  The  bishops  of  Rome  stand  branded  out  of 
their  own  mouths  by  the  mutual  criminations  of  the  contend-^ 
ing  candidates  for  the  holy  see,  with  every  thing  detestable. 
Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  by  assassinations,  massacres,  and 
perpetual  tumults,  strove  for  the  sacred  tiara.  Three  coun- 
cils were  assembled  at  Rome,  to  determine  on  the  validity  of 
the  accusations,  alike  forcibly  urged  by  both  parties  against 
their  antsigonists,  and  probably  equally  true,  IJowever,  the 
papal  chair  was  consigned  by  Theodoric  to  Symmachus,  withn 
out  any  evidence  x>f  his  having  justified  himself  from  the 
charges  laid  against  him.  The  greatest  crimes  of  the  clergy 
seldom  exposed  them  tQ  tiie  slightest  correction.  Omnia  Romti;^ 
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litnfiia^itlLibiag^sX  Rome  are  on  sale,  was  as  true  of  Rome 
pj^alaspagRD. 

Yet  the  clergy  contrived  to  maintain  their  dominion  over 
the  superstitious  and  ignoraitt  people.  Ncm:  did  any  thing  in 
their  oviduct  prevent  the  multitude  from  lavishing  their  trea* 
sure  to  procure  abscdution,  which  these  good  men  alone  could 
grant,  and  the  participation  of  the  merits  of  departed  saints 
texd  maetyrs,  wUch  was  only  ta  be  secured  through  Adr  me* 
diation  and  instrumentalily. 

The  merit  of  monkery  and  of  all  who  contributed  to  tfaia 
unnatural  seclusion,  fitted  the  worid  with  convents,  and^e 
outward  church  with  its  most  zealous  defendants.  This  great 
army  fought  in  one  uniform  cause  £e»:  their  own  privileges, 
and  those  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged. 

Images  of  saints  and  relics  multi|died  so  immensely,  that 
there  were  someiimes  more  bones  of  a  single  saint  than  ever 
belonged  to  any  one  human  body ;  and  afterwards  more  pieces 
of  a  cross  than  would  have  made  several.  Purgatory  kept 
up  ita  lucrative  trade.  .  The  merit  any  man  wanted  mi^  be 
purchased  1^  building  churches  and  monasteries,  or  main* 
taining  communities  of  idle  monks,  or  by  interesting  the  dead 
on  their  behalf,  and  buying  a  little  of  the  superabundance  of 
their  merits.  *The  church  appropriated  these,  together  with 
the  relics  to  herself.  To  increase  this  valuable  stock  Aey 
ransacked  even  the  oil  of  the  lamps  that  burned  at  the  tombs 
of- .the  nuutyrs ;  and  die  bishop  of  Rpme  disposed  of  iShis 
rich  commodiQr  at  no  inconsideraUe  prince ;  and  sent  it  to 
crowned  heads  as  the  greatest  present.  It  being  supposed  to 
be  invested  with  celestial  energy  to  chase  away  evil  spirits, 
and  to  heal  alike  the  diseases  of  body  and  mind. 

The  primitive  doctrines  of  the  gospd  were  soemirely  oh* 
scured  by  superstition,4;hat  great  numbers  began  to  conceive 
that  the  profession  of  religion  was  all  that  was  necessary  for 
acceptance  with  God.  When  they  made  expiation  for  atro* 
ciouB  offences  by  die  infliction  of  voluntary  personal  punis^* 
ment,  or  added  pomp  to  the  worship  of  the  monastery,  they 
conceived  their  salvation  most  certainly  attained^  £ariy  in 
this  century,  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy,  who  had  cruel|f 
murdered  his  own  son,  attempted  to  appease  the  vengeance  of 
vol..   V.  [39J 
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the  Supreme  Being  by  liberal  dooadons  to  tfae-mbBastcry  of 
St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais,  by  the  institution  of  a  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody,  and  by  an  assiduous  -practice  of  the  most 
austere  devotions  of  the  monks.  • 

Benedict,  the  founder  of  an  order  which  is  still  disdvguish- 
.ed  by  hisname,^ected  in  the  wilderness  twelve  moaasteries, 
each  containing  twelve  monks,  one  of  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  increased  so  much  in  splendour  and  reputation,  as 
to  be  not  only  exempted  from  episcopal  power,  but  to  hold 
iburteen  villages  under  its  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

To  expatiate  upon  the  evtrnvagances^  and  absurdities  prac* 
tised  by  the  different  orders  of  monks,  or  to  recount  the  arti- 
fices practised  by  them  in  their  commerce  with  the  W(«ld, 
would  aflFord  a  detail  Utile  edifying  or  agreeable. 

Degraded  by  superstition  and  ignorance  as  the  dcHstered 
retreats  certainly  were,  they  however  became  almost  the  only 
refuge  to  which  learning  and  philosophy  could  retire  from 
the  tumults  of  war  and  the,  desolations  of  barbarism.  The 
founders  of  many  orders  had  extorted  from  their  followers  a 
solemn,  obligation  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  their  time 
in  tiie  daily  study  of  books  deposited  for  their  use.  An  ac- 
cumulation of  absurdity  would  in  an  ignorant  age  be  neces- 
sarily admitted  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  obligation  occa- 
sioned the  reception  of  a  fund  of  geniune  knowledge  into 
these  gloomy  repositories. 

The  same  heresies  continued  to  afford  abundant  matter  for 
ihe  polemics  of  coui^ils,  and  to  exercise  the  zeal  q{  the  <Nr- 
thodox.  Curious  and  unprofitable  questions  respecting  the 
nature  of  Christ  chiefly  engrossed  attention,  and  were  furi- 
ously disputed.  Did  one  of  the  Trinity  suffer  i  Was  his  na- 
ture  compounded  ?  and  the  like. 

The  Arians  maintained  a  firmer  footing :  for  a  long  while 
protected  by  the  northern  clans,  whom  they  had  converted^ 
But  the  Vandals,  being  expelled  from  Africa  and  Italy,  re- 
covered these  provinces,  returned  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
several  of  the  Gothic  kings,  whether  from  policy  or  convic- 
tion, changing  their  opinions,  Arianism  lost  ground  before 
the..expiration  of  this  century,  and  has  never  since  risen  into 
power  or  eminence. 
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The  Nestorians  in  the  east  were  the  most  zealous  Chris- 
tians, md  spread  abroad  their  tenets  abundantly.  Their  mis- 
sionaries are  said  to  have  extended  Christianity  into  India, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  all  the  countries  adjacent. 

The  Carther  we  adrance,  the  less  visible  to  observation 
grows  the  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  writttn 
in  heaven.  The  prevalence  of  Arianiam,  during  a  great  part 
of  ^s  century,  contributed  to  eatit^isfti  the  li^  in  Israci: 
and  Pelagianism,  widdy  diffused,  spread  the  subtle  poison  of 
pride  and  human  sufficiency.  If  we  add  the  reign  of  super* 
slitipn,  the  general  neglect  of  llie  scriptures,  ami  th/S  univer- 
sally prevalent  ignorimce,  we  shall  no  long^  wonder  that  we 
find  so  few  faithful.  Yet  the  light  of  Israel  was  not  quite  put 
out,  nor  the  power  of  divine  grace  utterly  withheld.  He'ttiat 
prOBused  to  be  with  and  in  his  church  always,  evenjto  die  end 
of  the  woiid,  had  not- forsaken  the  earth. 

The  disciples  of  Augustine,  in  Africa  and  else^ere,  main- 
iwied  manfuUy  the  doctrines  of  grace  agmist  the  i^elagians 
wd  semi-Pekgians,  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  them,  and 
to  introduce  the  debasing  alloys  of  human  sufficiency  and 
pfoud  reasonings :  with  these  we  may  expect  to  find  a  prac* 
tice  correspondent  with  their  principle  of  faith  workmg  tqr 
love.  In  France^  Lucidus  and  others  strenuously  asserted 
the  evangelical  truths  against  their  opposers,  and  contended 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  mountains  of  Cambria  still  afforded  a  race,  if  not  of 
primitive  Cluistians  (though  we  hope  many  such  were  among 
dteno),  yet  of  men  who  refused  to  obey  the  insolent  dictates 
of  Gregory  and  Austin,  though  threatened  with  death  for  re- 
fusing canonical  obedience. 

The  Nestorian  zeal  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  east 
speaks  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  many  of  like  spirit  were 
to  be  found  among  the  Novatians  and  Eutycheans.  Though 
the  semi-Pelagians  in  dispute  were  in  the  habit  of  contending 
foi»  human  power  and  perfection  by  their  own  exertions,  there  * 
i^  reason  to  believe  that  several  of  them  looked  to  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  received  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth,  though  fearful  of  admitting  its  all-powerful  operatjons. 
Their  hearts  were  sounder  than  their  heads. 
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Tlie  bttrbarian  conquerors  had  now  genendty  tubmitted  ta 
llie  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and  Lombards  and  Burgun*. 
dians  embvaced  the  orthodox  faith.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  the  heptarchjrin  England  entered  the  pale  of  the  church, 
many  of  them  at  the  instigation  of  their  fair  consorts^  and 
thef  eaMly  ordered  ^beir  subjects  to  be  of  their  master's  neli* 
gioffL  And  as  England  was  Earned  for  virtue  and  featming  m 
that  dsrk  age$  missionaries  from  thence  and  from  Ireland, 
with  St.  CohtmbaS)  at  their  head,  issued  forth  lo  convert  their 
neigiHidiuni* 

-  An.  610.  The  Jews  in  Spain  and  Gaul  continued  to  be 
converted  by  the  sword,  and  driven  within  the  pale  of  the 
chureh.  The  zealous  Heraclius  in  the  east  dragged  them  to 
dK  fonts,  and  baptized  them  in  multitudes.  But  the  labours 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians  open  a  more  pleasing  prospect. 
Their  mfissionary  effints  appear  as  extensive  as  biesoed  ;  pe* 
netraticig  iifto  India,  China,  and  the  immense  nations  of  ba#s- 
barians  on  their  northern  confines  even  unto  Scythia  and  St- 
lieria.  v 

•  AU  outward  persecution  against  the  church  as  a  body  had 
subsided,  and  except  now  and  then  some  scenes  of  tran^itoty 
cl^ression  in  Persia,  and  turbulent  attacks  frond  the  Jews  in 
Syria  and  Pale8tme,tfae  world  was  comparatively  at  ease,  or 
rather  lulkd  into  the  profound  sleep  of  ignorance,  supersti« 
tion,  and  nionkery.  A  stupid  external  system  of  pompous 
devotion  included  all  the  services  of  the  church. 

But  now  God  was  preparing  a  scourge,  whose  heavy  hand 
to  this  day  continues  to  be  felt,  add  whose  tyranny  has  neatiy 
extinguished  the  Christian  name  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  remotest  east,  where  Mahometan  darkness  covers  the 
earth,  and  its  gross  darkness  the  people.  In  the  country  whem 
first  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  drew  his  breath,  and  all  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  the  first  apostles  were  displayed ;  in 
those.flourishing  churches  through  Asia  and  Greece,  tp  which 
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mast  of  the  sacred  epistibs  i^re  directed,  there  die  crtteeat 
has  supj^Dted  the  cross. 

At) .  63!2.  Ib  the  begimif  ng-  of  this  centory  arose  the  fatne^ 
Mahomet,  a  man  endowed  with  every  talent  for  lifting  him- 
aelf  to  eminence  in  this  world.  He  possessed  deep  contri^ 
vance^  a  npble  person,  ready  elocution,  invinrible  perseve^ 
ranee,  and  intetpid  courage.  He  Imi  exerdsed  die  bnsiiiesa 
of  a  merehaot  in  Arabia,  and  by  travetting  had  gained  « 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
Christianity  there  professed  had  been  dcl>ased  by  supersti* 
tkm,  and  mixed  with  heathenism.  He  conceived,  therefore^ 
smd  executed  the  vast  project  of  erecting  the  fabric  of  a  maw 
religion,  of  which  he  was  ambitious  to  be  regsufded  as  the 
founder  and  prophet.  Adopting  the  leading  article  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  faith,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead^  and- 
mamifeslang  the  highest  reverence  for  the  one  Jehdvah,  be 
marked  every  species  of  polytheiam  and  idolatry  with  the 
deepest  abhorrence.  He  pretended  a  divine  commiiaion  iinr 
r^fmning  the  prevalent  abuses  among  Jews  and  Ckristiaiift^ 
and  to  Mng  them  back,  to  the  pristine  and  patriarchalreligioiiw 
Slit  knowing  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  the  gene* 
ral  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  east,  and  among  the  Arafaa, 
he  engrafted  its  general  use  into  his  religious  system,  and 
thus  connected  the  most  plausible  point  of  doctrine  with  the 
most  seductive  smd  indulgent  practice. 

Mahomet  displayed  consummate  skill  in  seixiag  the  aus* 
picious  moment,  and  in  using  the  proper  means  suited  for 
die  accomplishment  of  his  purpose'.  Whether  he  was  illite«» 
rate,  fanatic,  or  an  impostor,  certain  it  is  he  was  a  great  man  z 
and  the  success  which  crowned  hi»  enterprizes  is  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  were  planned,  and  the  vigour 
wtdx  which  they  were  execated.  He  saw  the  Chriatiaas  di^ 
vided,  disputing,  and  one  party  harassing  and  persecuting 
the  other ;  Arabia,  ignorant  and  half  pagan,  prepared  to  tura 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  the  people  around  him  natu-* 
rally  turbulent  and  warlike,  and,  if  united  under  one  head^. 
sure  to  form  a  tremendous  military  force.  His  itiends  and 
connexions  were  considerable,  but  the  consciousness  of'hia 
own  native  powers  afforded  him  surer  resources.    He  began 
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covertly  add  wt&  ^mall  essays :  success  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  emboldened  his  confidence,  and  he 
burst  fordi  as  a  torrent  on  every  side.  All  siibndtted  to  his 
arms,  and  generally  embraced  his  victorious  religion.  His 
fbllowtt-s  were  naturally  attached  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties: 
the  love  of  war  and  the  love  of  women.  And  as  in  die  in- 
dulgence of  these,  heaven  also  could  fao^  attained  as  die  finad 
recompence,  die  advantages  which  he  possessed  for  operat* 
ing  on  the  public  n&ind  were  astonishingly  great.  Hb  army, 
fired  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  pursuing  the  nK»t  desira- 
ble obfects  of  the  corrupted  heart,  power,  weakh,  and  sensual 
gratification,  seconded  with  all  their  might  die  designs  of 
dieir  politic  leader. 

Arabia  sxibmitted  during  the  life,  of  Mahomet.  A  soUd 
dominion  acquired,  and  forces  trained  to  war,  ready  for  bar* 
ther  enterprises,  afibrded  his  successors  an  easy  ccmquest 
through  the  east  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  They  cut  c^  from 
the  Roman  empire  its  noUe^  provinces,  and: threatened  to 
subjugate  die  whole,  had  not  the  dissensions  among  dieca* 
Uphs  themsdves,  the  successors  of .  Mahomet,  turned  their 
swords  against  each  other,  and  retarded  the  ruin  that,  rinag 
as  a  flood,  tfarealoied  to  deluge  the  empire  and  the  worid. 

The  policy  of  the  impostor  contributed  equally  with  his 
arms  to  spread  his  dominion.  He  conU'ived  to  set  the  Ctms- 
tians  against  the  Christiana*  He  profiered-  liberty  of  con* 
science  and  possession  of  property  to  all  vdio  submitted,  and 
only  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  resisted  his  power. 

If  he  supported  his  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  extricate 
himself  from  embarrassments  by  pretended  visions  and  reve-: 
lattons,  this  was  aeiy  what  the  monks  had  taught  him.  He 
might  fairly  play  off  their  own  ardUery  against  them,  and  with 
greater  advantages  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  populace, 
and  secure  the  interested  suppmt  of  his  associates.  The  gross 
ignorance  which  every  where  prevailed ;  the  grievous  o<»'- 
mptions  of  doctrines  and  manners;  the  bitter  quarrels  fb« 
mented  among  Christians,  and  their  irreconjcilable  ennaky 
and  anathemas  against  each  other,  rendered  them  not  only  aa 
easy  conquest,  but  as  easy  converts  to  the  new  religion,  in 
which  Christ  held,  a  hig^  rank  among  the  pi^hets,  little 
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move  degraded  than  he  had  been  by  many  pvofewng  Chris* 
tian  teachers.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  enjmning  the 
externals  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  ahns-giving,  gratified  the 
piMe  uid  self-righteousness  of  the  unhumbled  heart ;  whikU 
the  sensual  indulgences  allowed  by  it  afforded  to  the  iesh  aU 
its  most  coveted  gratifications.  With  such  an  army,  and 
such  a  religpion,  the  >  conversions  mus^  have  be»i  immense, 
and  the  conquests  rapid. 

During  these  conflicts,,  in  which  resistimce  was  dc^th  or . 
slavery,  and  every  art  and  violence  was  used  by  the  caliphs 
to  make  their  religion  as  universdly  triumphant  as  their  arms, 
the  Christians  must  have  suffered  immensely. 
-  Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  deplorable  object  than  the 
^temsd  state  of  the  church  during  this  century.  The  igno- 
rance, that  was  universal  and  profound,,  will  hardly  be  credit 
ted.  Many  of  the  bishops,  neither  able  to  write  nor  read« 
w«re  sunk  nearly  into  the  same  mental  imbecility  as  their  ig- 
norant  flocks,  yet  at  the  same  time,  they  publicly  displayed 
vestments  daubed  with  gold  and  sUver,  crosiers  embelli^ed 
with  the  most  precious  stones,  and  ceremonies  instead  of  vi- 
tal religion :  ceremonies  so  numerous  and  variegated;  that 
they  required  a  master  to  teach  and  some  memory  to  retoin 
them.  The  monks  bad  monopolised  in  their  convents  the 
very  rags  of  sdence,  and  attempted  to  adorn  their  few  and 
puerile  performances  with  the  extravagances  of  legendary 
saints,  and  quotations  from  the  fathers.  But  above  all,  they 
ciidtivated  die  splendid  glory  of -polemic  disputation.  The 
beautiful  subtleties  of  sophistical  syllogism  enabled  the  dis- 
putants to  talk  about  controverted  points  with  a  profundity 
of  apparent  wisdom,  that  made  an  admiring  audience  gape, 
or  tbe  listening  pupil  stand  amaaxd. 

The  writers  of  the  day,  trained  up  in  these  schools^  imi- 
tated their  subde  masters  ;  and  a  few  unmeaning  homilies, 
composed  in  this  style,  supplied  a  preached  gospel,  and  were 
handed  from  one  to  another. 

.  An.  660.  Monastic  rules  and  directions  for  the  attain- 
n^ent  of  the  supposed  bigh^t  perfection  of  our  nature,  led 
men  wholly  off  from  the  one.  great  line  of  faith  and  holiness 
revealed  in  the  book  of  God.    Hence  sprung  the  famous  pe- 
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oitentiary  of  Theodore,  archUthofixtf  CwoMimff  dncriUag 
ftU  the  various  sins  and  their  shades  of  evil,  accimiely  dii« 
tingiiished  and  f egolarly  classed  aGcording  lo  time,  fdine, 
,  circtunstance,  and  intention  of  the  offender,  ia  order  chat  dw 
clergy  might  form  an  exact  scale  of  penanoc  proportioaed  to 
the  offence.  These  fooleries  gained  a  high  reputaticNH  and 
were  generally  adopted :  whilst  the  doctrine  of  justificslioa 
by*  faith  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  alone  was  forgotten,  and 
sancufication  of  the  Spirit  superseded  by  praetiung  these 
prescriptions  of  self->institut^d  mortification,  penance,  and 
oblations,  till  all  real  religion  was  lost  in  forma  and  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  vices  of  the  clergy-  and  people  bore  a  pretty  exact 
proportion  to  their  ignorance.  The  moral  instructions  were 
included  in  a  description  of  certain  principal  virtues,  and 
those  treated  in  the  most  jejune  manner.  And  a  remedy  was 
ready  for  every  violation  in  penance  and  ala^s,  and  for  the 
greatest  crimes,  by  building  or  retiring  to  a  olonaslery* 

This  subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  transhtiog 
a  specimen  of  the  divinity  of  the  day,  descriptive  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  good  christian,  exhibited  to  our  view  by  St.  Eloi, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  in  one  of  his  feimous  homilies* 

^  He^is  the  good  christian  who  comes  often  to  church,  and 
brings  his  oblation  to  be  presented  on  God's  altar ;  and  pre- 
sumes not  to  taste  of  the  fruits  he  hath  gathered,  till  he  hath 
first  made  his  oflFering  of  them  to  God ;  who,  on  the  return 
of  the  sacred  sdem&ities,  for  many  days  preceding  observes 
a  sacred  continence  even  from  his  own  wife,  that  he  may  ap- 
proach God's  altar  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  who  oan  re- 
peat by  memory  the  creed  and  the  Ix>rd's  prayer. 

^^  Redeem  your  souls  from  the  pimishment  due  to  your 
sins,  while  you  have  the  remedies  in  your  power.  Offer  3rour 
tithes  and  oblations  to  the  churches ;  light  up  candles  in  the 
consecrated  places  according  to  your  abilities;  come  fre- 
quently to  church,  and  with  all  humility  pray  to  the  saints 
for  Aeir  patronage  and  protection :  which  things  if  ye  do, 
when  at  the  last  day  you  stand  at  the  tremendous  bar  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  ye  may  say  confidently  to  him,  ^  Giye^  Lord, 
because  I  have  given.'    jDh,  donUtte^  quia  deA  /" 
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No  man  stood  higher  on  the  scale  of  piety,  wisdom,  and 
sanctity,  than  St.  Eloi,  as  will  appear  by  the  gifts  of  a  mira- 
culous nature  with  which  it  was  belieived  he  was  especially 
furnished.  The  writer  of  his  life  dwells  upon  one  of  these 
widi  singular  complacence. 

^^^Respecting  diismost  holy  personage,  ibesides  his  other 
miraculous  virtues,  one  was  especially  bestowed  on  him  by 
die  Lord ;  for,  on  his  diligent  search,  and  persevering  with 
siiigular  ardour  of  faith  in  this  investigation,  many  bodies  of 
hcdy  martyrs  concealed  from  human  knowledge  for  ages  were 
diacovered  to  him,  and  brought  to  light."  Thus,  after  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  putrefaction,  the  corpses  of  many  saints 
wiare  discovered  and  identiified  by  this  most  accurate  inves- 
tigator. Theae  relics  raised  the  holy  prelate  to  the  summit 
of  human  reverence,  and  filled  the  coiFers  of  his  see  with  the 
most  abundant  oblations.  The  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  divii^e  influence  derived  from  his  Spirit,  had  open- 
ed the  way  to  heaven  and  glory  for  the  primitive-  saints ; 
but  St.  Eloi  and  his  fellows  had  found  out  a  shorter  road,  by 
the  purchase  of  relics,  and  Qbla^ons  to  the  church  and  h«r 
ministers. 

The  bittier  contests  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  for 
the  supremacy  proceeded  tp  a  final  rupture  between  the  eas- 
t»em  and  western  churches,  wbii:h  contipu^s  yet  unclosed: 
the  one  too  proud  to  receive  an  equal,  the  other  to  bear  a  su- 
perior. Notwithstanding  all  the  craft  and  intrigue  to  en- 
hxgc  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  to  create  one  supreme  and 
visible  head  of  all  the  churches,  this  still  met  with  great  op- 
position from  many  monarchs  and  bishops  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  east  few  submitted  themselves  to  the  tyrant's  patent, 
bat  maintained  their  obedience  to  Constantinople.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  her  politic  pon- 
tiflfs  contrived  to  attach  the  monks  to  her  obedience,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  quarrel  with  the  bishops,  and  trapsfer 
thctr  allegiance  to  Rome.  Securing  by  their  devotedness  to 
this  see  a  protector  of  their  immunities,  they  were  sure^tp 
find  there  a  more  Indulgent  superior  than  when  under  the 
nearer  eye  of  their  own  imntediate  prelates :  by  this  means^ 
all  the  pretensicms  of  the  tno^t  insolent  pontiffs  fc^upd  a 
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host  of  defenders,  and  the  most  blasphemous  ideas  vete 
broached,  as  if  every  disobedience  to  these  wicked  men  was 
rebellion  against  God  in  his  vicegerent  upon  eardi.*  Thus^ 
wealth  accumulating  and  power  increasing  through  the  west^ 
a  dominion  grew  up,  which,  in  the  succeeding  ages,  laundied 
its  thunders  against  monarchs,  and  brought  the  proudest  of 
them  to  the  feet  of  the  triple  crown  which  those  Roman  pon- 
tifi^  assumed. 

An.  B29.  Every  head  of  the  church  distinguished  his 
reign  by  the  invention  of  some  new  holiday,  and  the  addition 
of  new  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  festival  of  tile  cross  was 
thus  instituted,  the  relics  of  which  were  esteemed  so  inesti- 
mably  precious,  and  so  diligently  collected,  that  after  all  tiie 
deeply  deplored  losses  by  infidels,  more  pi^Ses  of  tiie  wood 
Were  produced  than  ever  Simon  the  Cyrenian  carried,  and 
which  by  some  strange  magic  had  been  preserved  ittcorrtipti- 
ble  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  and  been  found  in  a  variety 
of  places.  There  was  nothing  too  gross  fat  that  superstitious 
age  to  swallow.  The  sanctity  of  the  churches  now  gfew  to 
such  an  eminence,  thafthey  aferded  a  sanctuary  to  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  whence  they  might  not  be  taken  by  any 
process  of  civil  justice,  and  where  they  wfere  supported  by  the 
alms  of  mistaken  charity. 

None  of  the  writers  in  the  church  of  this  lige  are  worth 
mentioning.  They  contain  literally  nothing  that  will  [repay 
th^  los^of  time  in  reading  them. 

The  old  heresies  remained  to  trouble  the  peace  and  pro- 
voke the  censures  of  the  church.  The  Arians,  tiiough  de- 
ditiing,  were  numerous,  and  the  semi^Pekgians  maintained 
sharp  warfare  against  Augustine  and  his  disciples  in  Gaul 
and  Britain.  There  also  impottMit  disputes  had  taken  place, 
respecting  baptism,  the  clerical  tonsure,  aUd  the  time  fbr  the 
celebration  of  Easter :  such  trifles  were  tiien  deemed  <tf  the 
last  importance,  and  exercised  the  wisdom  of  synods  and  the 
keenness  of  polemic  rage,  as  much  and  more  than  tiie  very 
essentials  of  Christianity. 

Whoever  casts  his  eye  oifer  the  dreary  scene  described, 
vriU  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  howlittie  of  true  religios 
could  possibly  remain  in  the  church  of  God,  corrupted  in  all 
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rs  the  superior  branches,  and  contalhinated  by  such  ejuunples : 
17  where  igQorance  sat  enthroned,  and  all  zeal  was  expended  on 
1b  idle  ceremonies  or  trifling  disputes.  Yet  the  Lord  had  not 
fs  left  his  church  without  witnesses.  Many  such  remained, 
im  though  hidden  from  observation,  and  calling  no  attention  from 
tn  the  great  saints  and  polemic^  of  that  day.  The  highly  exem- 
^  jizry  steal  of  the  Nestorians  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
through  the  dark  regions  of  the  east,  and  the  extent  and  spc* 
1^^  cess  of  their  labours,  suggest  a  strong  evidence  that  the  reli- 
i  giQa  of  the  Son  of  God  was  cuUivifitlsd  in  its  power  and  di" 
;4     vine  influence  among  many  of  them. 

f         The  disciples  of  Augustme  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  that 
revered  father,  and  widi  the  evangelical  principle^  the  power 
D     of  g^dKin^ss  hath  ever  vested.  • 

At  IJMB  iplose  of  this  century  a)so«  the  first  traces  appear  of 

a  small  but  precioiis  body,   afterwards  named  Waldenses* 

4     Ke^iring  ^m  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  Romish 

plf^gy,    md   disgusted   with  their   vices,   they  sopghf  a 

,      hiiUn^-f l%pe    m   th^    secluded    valleys   of  the    Pays    d^ 

^     Vaudy  ^mhosom^d  l^  the  Alps,,  and  removed  from  t^e  ob» 

;     ^rvation  of  their  persecutors,  where  they  might  enjoy  purer 

woi9Mp«  and.  coQununion  with  God.  The  origin  of  this  germ 

of  r^fomation  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained.    They 

themselrea  (Aiw,  that  they  hegxf^  to  separate  themselves 

from  the  coiTuptions  of  the  Romish  church  about  thref  hvnr 

dred  years  9ft$r  the  reigi^  of  Constan^ef    Their  beginnings 

v»m  inde^  s9)aU,  but  they  had  in  time  grisat  increase,  and 

the  Vital  ^p^  of  heavenly  *re  seems  to  hav^  !t>eep  m  m  wpe^ 

iPial  mspner  p^esfsrved  in  this  wildejiTies^r 

NeitJ^er  numbers,  power,  nor  greatness  constitute  the. 
iDhundlf  Np  max  9m  belong  to  it  who  is  not  joined  to  the 
J^d  in  ope  Spirit  j  and,  however  reducfpd  th^  body  inay  be 
to  ^poiirance,  yet  Christ  still  had  his  remnaiit,  according  to 
the  efenial  counsel  of  his  will :  the  Lord  knew  tfiose^  that 
were  his  m  the  4>^riM5St  hpur  pf  the  4f epest  apostfw^y . 
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Century  VIIL 

In  this  century,  darkness  thickens  round  us.  All  is  a  drearf 
blank  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  unchristian  contentions. 
The  church  seems  to  have  lost  every  thing  which  gave  it 
characteristic  excellence,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  real  sanctity 
of  manners  ;  while  fraud,  ambition,  and  vice  rose  to  their  , 
summit  over  an  abject  world. 

In  the  east,  the  Saracens  continued  to  spread  their  arms 
and  religion  through  Asia  and  Africa,  inflicting  upon  the 
vanquished  Christians  the  miseries  and  oppressions  which  a 
new  dominion  and  a  differeiit  religion  necessarily  bro^ht  in 
their  train  ;  whilst  the  distracted  state  of  the  eastern  empire 
left  the  provmces  an  easy  prey  to  the  ravagers.  The  fierce 
disputes  of  contending  parties  in  the  church,  caniedon  with 
inveteracy  while  their*  Saracenic  foes  were  at  the  door,  palsied 
the  arm  of  resistance:  biting  and  devouring  one  another, 
they  virtually  invited  their  eneniies' to  seiase  the  desolated 
empire.  .,, 

The  Turks,  a  new  enemy  from  the  wilds  of  mount  Caur 
casus,  also  turned  their  arms  against  the  Grecian  emperors, 
and  proved  a  dreadful  scourge  to  all -^e  Christians  as  fJB-  as 
their  ravages  extended. 

An.  711—714.  The  Saracens,  passing  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, had  rushed  like  a  torrent  into  Spain,  and  extendbl 
their  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone :  Sicily;,  Sar^- 
nia,  Corsica,'  and  part  of  Italy,  suffered  by  their  ravages. 
The  Grecian  emperors  could  oppose  but  a  feeble  barrier  to 
their  progress,  and  Europe  seemed  ready  to  fallunder  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  Though  submission  to  the  C(»quevors 
secured  life  and  some  of  its  advantages,  yet  the  sidTetmgs 
and  oppression  of  the  Christians  were  great,  and  their  num- 
ber awfully  diminished  by  conversion  4o  the  dominant  reli- 
gion, with  which  in  every  country  they  who  have  no  religion 
will  easily  incorporate.  The  churches  were  turned  into 
mosques,  and  frequented  as  before.  Ignorance,  superstition, 
and  apostacy  from  all  Christian  godliness  had  made  tl|d  trau'-^ 
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sidon  imperceptible ;  and,  as  eveiy  worldly  inducement  was 
held  out  ify  the  conquerors  to  seduce  their  subjects  to  Maho- 
metanism,  the  number  of  those  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  dared  on  its  account  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  was 
comparatiTely  small.  The  rest  were  a  too  easy  prey  to  de? 
lusion  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  either  gain  or  lose  sjuritually 
by  the  change  of  their  rdigion,  as  they  continued  exactly  the 
same  men :  with  regard  to  any  real  excellence,  their  former 
Christianity  gave  them  none.    . 

,  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  pope  of  Rom«r  be* 
came  a  temporal  prince,  witii  all  the  advantages  incident  to 
it,  in  addition  to  his  many  high  privileges  as  the  nominal 
head  of'  the  church.  This  was  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer* 

The  monarchs  descending  fmm  Clovis,  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  were  a  feeble  and  degenerate  race.  The  first  'officer 
under  them,  called  the  may^M*  of  the  pidace^  having  aH  the 
administration  of  affiiira  lodged  in  his  hands,  grew  by  de? 
grees  above  his  mastefc.  The  famous  Martel,  mayor  to 
Childeric,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Sa- 
racens, who,  having  conquered  Spain,  threatened  to  spread 
themaelves  over  Europe,  b^t  were  checked  in  their  career  by 
his  victorious  arms.  ^ 

An.  T5%.  Pepin,  who  succeeded  Martel  as  mayor  of  the 
palace,  thought  he  might  now  safely  seia^  the  throne,  as  he 
already  possessed  the  power ;  and,  having  secured  the  suf- 
frage of  the  states  in  France,  tiiey  advised  him  to  consult  the 
pope  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  act,  that  so  he  might  do  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  being 
previously  gained,  gave  his  opinion  that  ^^  the  divine  law 
permitled  the  ind(4^nt  monarch  of  a  warlike  people  to  be  de- 
throoed  by  one  more  worthy  to  rule."  Under  this  sanction, 
ChBderic  was  deposed,  and  Pepin  stepped  into  the  throne  of 
liis  master,  assuming  the  name  of  king,  as  he  had  before  exer- 
cised the  auth(»rity  of  that  high  office.  As  a  most  Christian 
.  king,  therefore^  he  now  .became  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
see  of  Rome,  that  had  so  cordially  seconded  his  views. 

The  interests  of  the  church  were  thus  strongly  secured  by 
these  aspiring  pontiffs,  and  tiie  kings  of  France  became  bound 
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to  advance  the  spiritual  dominioii  qt  thope  yrho  tiad  been  audi 
friendly  catoists  to  seat  them  on  the  throne. 

An.  72(^  The  contest  about  images  occasiotied  much  tn* 
mult  in  Italy.  The  pope  was  in  opposition  to  die  empeitxr: 
the  Lombard  kings  profited  by  the  contentions,  and  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  Grecian  possessions,  and  attempted  Ae 
reduction  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  to  their  dominion.  '  The  af« 
frighted  pope,  therefore,  summoned  Pepin  to  his. assistance. 
Pepin,  grateful  for  favours  received,  passed  the  Alps,  and, 
having  conquered  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  from  die  Lom<r 
bard  king,  compelled  him  to  cede  that  principality  to  the 
Roman  pondiF.  The  king  of  Lombardy  was  aftefwards  copn^^ 
petted  to  evacuate  n  fardier  extent  of  territory.  The  king  of 
France  bestowed  die  whole  on  die  Roman  pontiff,  and  diere^ 
by  laid  die  foundation  of  dl  th^  future  greatness  of  his  see. 

On  die  death  of  Pepin,  the  Lombard  monarch  made  a 
fresh  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  dominions*  Tkt  fugitive 
pope  fled  for  succour  to  Charles,  the  successor  of  Pepin,  who 
with  pleasure  embraced  the  (^portu|Hty  of  passing  lint  Alps, 
and  carrying  his  victorious  arms  imp  Itidy.  His  success 
sras  complete.  He  routed  die  Lombard  army,  seized  die 
dmme  and  person. of  the  monanph,  and  put  a  fimd  period  to 
die  Lombard  kingdom  In  Italy.  An.  76Q. 
^  The  pope  came  in  for  a  large  share  (^  the  spoil,  and  Charles 
added  considerably  to  the  former  grants,  widi  an  espccod 
view,  as  the  holy  pontiff  suggests,  that  die  king  of  Fnmoe 
might  thus  atone  for  bis  sins  in  that  age.  No  more  effec^ial 
mediod  co|i)d  be  suggested  for  obtaining  the  pardo^i  qf  his 
sins  dian  libend  dooa^ns  to  the  church,  thereby  interesting 
her  ministers  tq  intercede  for  die  royal  culprit. 

Charies,  named  Charlemagne,  or  the  QrtBt,  meant  by 
these  acts  of  pious  benevolence,  not  only  to  secure  the  snlva« 
tion  of  his  soul,  but  to  advance  his  own  anibitious  designs; 
intending,  with  the  pope's  approba^o^,  to  raise  hiaaself  to 
imperial  state.  Acco^xiin^y  it  iras  resdv^^  that  tpharies 
should  be  raised  to  the  empire  of  die  west.  His  election  was 
si^edUy  determined,  and  he  was  solfmidy  consecrated  by  the 
obsequious  Roman  pontiff. 
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Duribg  tfaate  exp^ditkms^  the  Saxons  revolted  againsi 
Charles,  and  being  vanqubhed  aftet  a  severe  struggle,  he  at- 
tempted to  break  their  savage  spirit  by  converting  them  to 
Christianity :  but  their  resistance  being  obstinate,  he  resolved 
to  compel  them  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  A 
missionary  army  accordingly  drove  the  enslaved  Saxons  by 
troops  to  the  missionary  .baptists.  Caresses  and  rewards  se«^ 
conding  the  threats  of  vengeance,  the  nation  in  general  ac* 
cepted  the  offer  to  become  Christians  in  preference  to  being 
made  slaves,  and  were  baptized  by  thousands. 
.  Nothing  could  present  a  more  dreary  scene  than  the  in* 
temal  state  of  the  church  in  this  century,  ravaged  with  war 
and  the  spreading  cdliquests  of  the  Saracens.  Meanwhile 
the  progress  of  Superstition  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
werith  and  power  to  which  die  church  iiilers  were  advan- 
cing. The.  knowledge  pursued  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  most  important  truths 
of  real  Christianity  was  universally  prevalent,  and  the  clergy 
were  contaminated  with  the  most  scandalous  vices. 

The  strongly  inculcated  doctrine  of  the  high  merit  of  libe- 
ral donations  to  the  church  poured  in  a  flood  of  wealth  and 
possesitona  upon  it  in  every  place.  No  man  living  or  dying 
failed  to  interest  some  saint  or  other  in  his  favour :  and  as  the 
opulent,  die  warriors^  and  the  monarchs,  were  usually  the 
most  profligate,  and  often  tempted  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  redeem 
their  souls  at  an  easy  price  by  sharing  with,  the  church  the 
fruits  of  their  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder ;  by  founding 
monasteries,  building  churches,  and  enriching  the  ministers  of 
reUgion.  These  in  return  not  only  pronounced  their  absolu- 
tion, and  relieved  them  from  the  pains  doe  to  their  sins,  but 
associated  tlxem  in  all  the  merits  of  saints  and  martyrs.  £m-^ 
'  perors,  monarchs,  and  wealthy  nobles,  not  only  now  gave  them 
gold  and  silver  vestments,  but  estates,  dignities,  and  feudal 
tenures.  Thus  the  bisho^ps  became  dukes,  counts,  marquises, 
invested  with  the  regalia  in  their  own  domains,  administer- 
ing supreme  justice  in  their  several  seignories,  and  often 
heading  armies  which  they  levied  to  fdilow  as  feudal  barons 
the  quarrels  of  their  liege  lord,  or  to  decide  contentions 
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among  themselves.  Of  these  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  the 
most  abundant  share,  and  being  set  up  as  the  object  of  prime 
veneration,  and  appealed  to  in  all  difficulties  and  quarrels  in 
the  western  world,  the  immensity  of  wealth  and  power  which 
flowed  into  them  from  a  thousand  channels  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived.  Every  bishop,  monastery,  and  priest,  extended 
their  claims  over  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  were  sure 
to  find  support  at  Rome  for  the  moat  extravagant  pretensions, 
provided  they  took  care  to  divide  the  spoil  with  her  pontiff. 
All  discipline  necessarily  relaxed,  when  impuni^  could  thus 
be  purchased,  and  the  monasteries,  filled  with  slotlifigncx'ance, 
and  wealth,  exhibited  shocking  scenes  of  voluptuousness,  am- 
bition; quarrels,  and  impurity.  * 

Still,  however,  monkery  maintained  the  highest  character 
for  sanctity,  and  the  monasteries  were  multiplied  and  filled 
with  inhabitants.  It  was  esteemed  the  perfection  of  piety  to 
retire  to  these  seclusions :  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  when  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  nature  w«re 
daily  perpetrated,  no  remedy  was  so  effectual  to  efface  all  guilt, 
and  to  secure  the  sinner  from  all  punishment,  as  to  build  or 
to  inhabit  them. 

Knowledge,  profane  as  well  as  scriptural,  ceased  to  be  cul- 
tivated, except  by  a  few  in  the  east.  In  the  church,  the  most 
miserable  homilies,  like  those  of  St.  Eloi,  afforded  little  in-* 
struction,  whilst  the  wretched  lives  of  the  saints  exhibited 
the  most  delusive  pattenis  for  imitation. 
^  An.  735.  In  Italy,  the  dim  twilight  of  science  was  but  litde 
removed  from  complete  extinction.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  an 
an  asylum  seems  to  have  been  still  afforded  to  the  littie  learn- 
ing which  survived.  The  venerable  Bedc  and  a  few  others 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  Saxon  church.  From  thence 
Charlemagne  endeavoured  to  draw  assistants,  to  revive  the 
sciences  which  he  encouraged  and  promoted.  He  founded 
schools  throughout  his  dominions,  and  invited  with  great  re- 
wards the  most  learned  men  to  his  court.  The  famous  Al- 
cuin  and  others  wei^e  of  this  honourable  number,  and  gave 
hope  of  blowing  up  the  expiring  spark  into  a  flame  ;  but  the 
issue  corresponded  not  with  the  expectations  of  the  monarch. 
Few  of  the  pupils  attained  any  eminence  in  science,  though 
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ih€  eiApfcrbi'  Miirf^bli?  wWii  among  the  most  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit W  geWerd'  the  gi*6si5est  ignorance  prevailed.  Bishops' 
atfd  prii^sfe*  cdiiltf  bft^ii  neitlier  read  nor  write,  content  to 
ifearii'by  rote  tfi'(6  formularies  of  devotion  and' the  ceremonie*' 
a^tteiidSrig"  theiti,  i^liieh  n6w  supplied^the  place  of  all  spiritual* 
^^sKip:  A^  tAe'  erii'pierbr's  liberality  had  furnished  the  mi- 
liist^i's  of  the*  ciurch  WitK  ahutadlafnCe,  so  his  establishment 
of  utiifBrtnity  kss^he'df  tlldr  labour,  ahd  hisl  happy  provision' 
for  Ignorance  ih'  the  homilarium  that  bears  his  name  render- 
ed study  uftAfec'ds'saiy':  a  Worthless  and  idle  clergr,  little  dis- 
I^o^ed  to  copy  thieir  monarch'^s  diligence,  took  their  salaries, 
learhtthdr  ksSorfby  rote,  and  got  through  it  as  speedily  as* 
^sarlble. 

T*he  sacred  relics  continued  to  afford  a  most  profitable 
s6urce  of  weaWh;,  and  were  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  pur- 
eHsed  a^'  lAestitaable  treasures.  What  pilgrims  brought 
tjforii  the  hbl^  latidf  had  peculiar  value,  but  a  host  of  saints  and 
mki^S  wfeiffe  uAkfednell^d'from  the  chameUhbuses  and  ceme- 
teries' irt  hbttte^  bj^'men  who  niade  advantage  of  them  in  their 
vaHdiis  churcliek  aHd  nioilksterles,  to  which  tWlfy  attracted  pe- 
culiar reveftnce*,  andprocui^ed  the  liberal  donations  of  the  su- 
j^^titibUS;  The'grosscjst  frauds  were  every  day  practised; 
aiid/to  them  implicit  credence  was  given  by  the  ignorant  and 
pfifest-ridddri  popiilade. 

Thfe  s\ipreme  goVerhmeiit  of  the  church^  and  the  power  of 
ajijidifating  td'iffkny  of  the'chibf  sees,  and'  of  deposing  frotti 
thiitn  atf^lfeafeurt,  had  hitherto  been' in  the  eastern  emperors. 
Birfnbi*'  the  Rbihkn  pontiff  formed,  with  the  bishops'  utider 
hif -itjfiliehbe,  a'strong  party  to  thwart  the  emperor  aiid  his 
p^rt)r%it%h.'  Atthebegintiiing  of  this  century,  the  contests  and 
bidlri^Hhg^  iN^ich  Haid'lOng  been  kept  up  received  a  peculiar 
eittfl^iritroh  fit)ni  two  causes^  otf  which  the  Greek  and  Latlii 
cNdrieiU^-dividbd;  and  sharply  disputed  for  victory. 

Aki:  712;  The  fiWt  regarded  the  controversy  respectihjg 
iiiifiges';  'rtie  progress  of  superstitioii  had  multiplied  images 
atfd^ffl^ture^  in  the  churches.  Proin  a  simple  memorial,  a 
high  vif&rktidft  grew' for^  these  representations  of  Christ,  his 
m6tH^  the  satitt^,  and  mkrtyris ;  sontie  of  them  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar aiuidfty,  add  were  supposed  to  cOntaiit  a  pecufiai'  inv 

VOL,  v..  [41] 
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habitation  and  presence  of  the  persons  whom  they  rept^senl- 
ed.    Bardanes,  the  emperor,  determined  to  remove  a  picture 
of  the  sixth  general  council  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  9bA 
sent  his  orders  to  Rome  to  exclude  all  pictures  and  images 
from  the  churches.    The  pope,  so  far  from  complying  with 
the  requisition,  ordered  other  paintings  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  and  in  a  council  summoned  by  him  condemned 
the  emperor  and  his  abettors.  .The  revolution  which  qiucUy 
ensued  removed  Bardanes  from  the  throne,  and  for  a  while 
the  quarrel  became  suspended.    But  Leo  revived  the  dispute 
with  imperial  vigour.     Shocked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  he  resolved  to  destroy  this  stumbling 
block,  and  issued  an  edict  to  remove  images  of  every  kind 
from  the  churches,  and  to  forbid  all  worship  being  paid  to 
them.   The  spark  instantly  kindled  into  an  explosion.    Fana- 
tic zeal  burst  aU  bounds  of  allegiance,  and  the  superstidous 
people  were  instigated  to  rebellion.  They  proclumed  the  em- 
peror an  apostate,  and  the  subjects'  released  from  all  duly  to 
such  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  saints.    The  Roman  pontiiFs 
encouraged  this  spirit  of  revolt,  and  hoped  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  imperial  edicts.    The  Roman  and 
Italian  provinces,  at  die  instigation  of  the  pope,  rebeUed,  and 
murdered  or  banished  the  emperor's  officers.    Leo,  enraged, 
hastened  to  revenge  the  insult,  but  was  foiled,  and  compelled 
to  retire  in  disgrace.     In  his  fury,  he  vented  his  wrath  on 
those  around  him  who  patronised  the  image  worship.  He  de- 
graded the  patriarch  Germanus,  and  substituted  Anaatasius 
in  his  place,  commanding  all  the  images  to  be  collected  from 
the  churches,  and  publicly  burned,  while  the  severest  punisfa- 
ment  was  denounced  on  those  who  should.be  found  practis- 
ing this  idolatrous  worship.    The  war  was  declared,  and  fu- 
riously prosecuted  with  arma  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the 
great  distraction  of  the  empire,  and  the  strengthening  tiie 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  less  hated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
than  Leo  and  his  image-breakers.    In  these  ccmflicts,  man^ 
of  the  Grecian  provinces  in  Italy  were  torn  from  the  emi»re. 
An.  741.    The  son  of  ]Leo  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and 
inheriting  his  father's  antipathy  to  images,  exerted  every  ef- 
fort, in  suppressing  the  hated  worship.    As  the  way  of  arms 
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had  not  succeeded,  he  summmed  a  seventh  general  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  images  and  their  worship  were  sol- 
ettmly  condemned.  But  the  decrees  were  despised  by  Rome 
and  her  partisans.  To  punish  the  Roman  pontiifs  for  their 
obstinacy,  all  that  church's  possessions  in  Sipily  and  Calabria 
were  confiscated,  and  these  provinces  with  lUyricum  with- 
drawn from  die  jurisdiction  of  Rome  to  Constantinople. 

When  the  cause  of  image-worship  appeared  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  the  east,  a  revolution  of  the  most  horrid  kind  render- 
ed the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant.  A  cup  of  poison,  minis-* 
tered  by  Irene,  die  empress,  to  her  husband,  opened  a  way  far 
her  holding  the  reins  of  government  during  the  minority  of 
hfer  son.  This  auspicious  moment  was  seized  by  pope  Adrian 
to  league  himself  with  this  monster  of  a  woman.  A  second 
Nicene  council  abrogated  the  former  decisions,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  worship  of  images,  with  anathemas  against  those 
viriio  insisted  on  the  worship  of  God  alone.  The  adorers  of 
images. were  called  iconolatice,  and  their  opponents  icono- 
clasts. They  mutually  resisted,  detested,  and  persecuted  one 
^modier. 

A  second  and  as  fierce  a  controversy,  about  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  revived  and  rose  to  an  alarming  height, 
^d  widi  the  former  on  images  tended  to  complete  the  sepa- 
jration  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches :  the  one  adhering 
as  pertinaciously  to  the  words  "  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son"  as  the  other  to  the  rejection  of  them  in  the  Ni« 
cene  creed. 

Thus,  whilst  the  Roman  pontiffs  struggling  for  power,  pre- 
eminence, and  independence  of  any  superior,  artfully  seized 
every  occasion  of  exalting  their  own  importance,  religion  sank 
into  obseurity,  and  iill  its  purity  and  vitality  were  lost  in 
sensdess  rites  and  pompous  ceremonies.  No  preaching  re* 
jnained  but  stupid  unmeaning  homilies  ;  no  public  worship, 
but  empty  {tanas ;  the  Lord's  Supper  was  made  a  piece  of 
pageantry  (  and  private  masses  of  a  solitary  priest  for  the 
soub  of  the  dead  added  another  lucrative  source  of  sacerdo- 
tal pillage,  as  ample  payment  for  these  services  was  rigidly 
re<|Qifed  frtnn  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
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Piit  9foid9t  the  dcMlatipDs  iv;hkj|?t  apiirefd  tOn  e^eijr  ^i^» 
0pme  faint  gUmmering^of  divine  grace  ^1  ^fffisir.  ^  S^gr 
l^d  and  Ireland  traces  of  the  trutb  as  ^t  is  xa  Jesi^  rein^-  * 
f  d,  though  Iblended  ^ith  mucb{^upe;r^Uion.  JBede^  AJI^IWf 
/^id  others,  seem  to  be  men  fearing  Cq4  ^pd  working  ^Righte- 
ousness. 

The  Nestorians,  under  the  $arac(^ic  gjt^yprnffkef^j  fivji^U 
ly  displayed  their  zeal  fox  C^risti^miity,  an4  pro^bly  n^^- 
t^ned  somQ  living  spark  of  godliness  jwopgjthi^. 

An.  74B.  Clement,  an  Irishman,  provokejd  Ijljiej^xrhbifi^op 
tp  procure  his  condeiyyaation  at  Roi^e.  Hi^  crime  yfs^  ^ 
{Referring  the  Scriptures,  and  appealing  to  4^m,  19  >qppp- 
intjbn  to  the  dictates  of  thc^  fathers  aa4  ik^  decisAOBs  of 
i:ouncils. 

TThe  poor  refugee^  in  the  vallies  of  Fiedii^opt  se^^m  to  ^¥f 
been  left  to  themselves,  probably  too  few  aijid  cpntqQ9i,ptib^  t^ 
attract  notice,  or  too  far  reinoved  iroxff,  the  .pbservaf^9  ^ 
Ibpse  proud  prelatQ?  who  could  b^yp  g^t  ^y  ^hi^gi|»y  pi^ai^r 
puting  them. 

Dbpersed  throughout  the  world,  a  few  yet  read  the  gpyij^y 
lures,  embraced  the  great  and  precious  proipts^,  an^s^midst 
all  the  contentions  and  fooleries  of  th^  d^y,  heki  fa9l:  t^ 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesu^.  The  dispute^  ;Jx3tut  m9^  ^projr^p 
would  necessarily  turn  the  attention  of  n^^y  to  the  tn^  <4>r 
ject  of  worship,  and  the  fenunciation  of  ^  iabp  jmedi^rtc^ 
would  naturally  lead  to  Christ,  whp  is  tbp  only  tje^.^^^^fi^ 
tor  between  God  and  man.  His  essential  deity  ^nd  SEloiy 
was  an  article  confidently  maintained  in  tb^  catibolic  pbwch. 

The  few  faithful  were  left  indeed  tp  grop^  their  WJiy  4q 
Heaven  through  thick  darkness.  J[f  we  Iqqk  for  a  vi^d^ 
church  of  outward  observation,  it  will  bie  hard  .to  find  i^wh 
in  the  Greek  or  Roiyian  pommunion,  uid^ss  an\mg  tbos!? 
whom  "  the  world  knew  not.'* 

A  few  individi^^  indeed,  of  ^ome  resp^^iUty  ia  iJbff 
church,  have  been  produced  by  the  i^f^^mplaiy  pat^B|iy.<>f 
the  learned  Mihxer.  From  the  h^p  of  chafl^  he  l^  vi^^ 
put  some  grains  of  evangelical  ^xcdl^nf:e,  ^i^^gi^nt  tpmpqpif 
that  the  light  of  divine  trutli,  hpweVeT  din\,  *yim  VQt  ufibfdy 
^xtinct^    The  extracts  he  produces  from  names  almost  «m« 
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k»9mk9  mSlbtHgA  miaik  (pleasure,  imt  they  are  ^flowers  cul- 
led from  gardens  overspread  with  weeds. 


Ctutury  IX. 

Xhfs  OH^iMri^  |)^7C^^0ig  tbefChristUn  imme,  cpmtbmedte 
puffer  db^  nev^reist  ravages  &qm  wiihoot,  as  wdl  as  the  nost 
4u^$s8in^  cfd^nf&ities  from  wkMo.  TJie  conquests  of  atscoeH 
i|&i#s  j^  <9¥^  psMt,  lather  exceed  the  spread  of  its  dosiimon  in 
^Miother.  T^  egst  submitted ;  Africa  was  subdued  by  lihe 
C|4ip]M.  They  ei^lf^nd^id  their  conquests  to  India,  and  through- 
out the  Persian  empire.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  Crete, 
^d  ijtif  islands,  fell  befcM'e  them.  They  entered  and  subdued 
jGfl^rJM^;  wd  lUdy  was  ready  to  subnut  to  the  yoke. 
Amidst  these  conquests,  severe  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
Rrg9f|uif)|e4.  The  people  of  the  Muntries  before  professing 
Chns^zsi^  wer^  the  sad  victim^  of  both  parties,  and  mniti- 
tud^#9  to  avoid  the  Ip^s  of  their  property,  secured  their  pos* 
fesfiiopv  .a94  liberty  by  ^tdoptmg  the  religion  of  their  masters. 

4^11.  ^3l2^r*-d00.  From  the  northern  hive  a  fresh  swarm  of 
piratical  plunderers,  Danes  or  Normans,  infested  the  coasts 
of  pjoriymiy,  Pntflin,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  every  where 
s^kipg  pfiioner^  of  the  inhabitants,  and  destroying  their 
pcQpei^y.  Eqi^pe  suffered  incrodible  misery  from  tiicir  long 
^idr^pea^^  dpvucit^tiaas.  They  often  vented  their  peculiar 
r^^e  pn  the  r^igiims  cc^mmumties  and  dmrches,  as  a^ording 
^  richest  booty. 

Ofti  4^  ot^ier  hand,  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the 
knon^Ic^ge  of  what  was  called  Christianity  in  Jutland  and 
Cimtni?,  mnong  the  Panes  and  Swedes.  I^ie  son  of  Charle- 
msigm^  i«aHajM  bift  sire  Vx  spceading  religion  by  his  arms. 

Ap-  9^iP-  Mediod^us  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  monks,  penet 
yi^fj^  M  f^  ?<»  Aohemia  and  Moravia,  a»d,  without  ^e  arm 
qC  P9l^er,  Hf^m  to  h^ve  been  successf uJL  mtssipnaries.  From , 
them  the  present  Moravian  church  traces  its  descent.  These 
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from  the  beginning  resisted  the  juviadicticn  of  the  Romw 
pontiflPs. 

An.  867.  The  Russians  and  Schivonians  received  dso 
from  Constantinople  a  company  of  missionaries,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  sowing  the  seeds  of  Christianity.  These  converts 
in  general  were  little  instructed  in  die  true  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine.  A  superficial  profesmon  admitted  them 
to  baptism.  The  missionaries  lheni3elves  displayed  the  first 
efforts  of  tbeir  zeal  to  gain  subjects  to  the  see  of  Rome,  ra- 
ther than  proselytes  to  true  religion,  indulged  them  in  their 
own  superstitious  practices,  and  only  gave  them  a  Christian 
name  and  form.  They  were  satisfied  With  the  slightest  con- 
formity to  the  profession  and  formalities  of  the  reigning  sys- 
teia  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  pagan 
^md  the  Christian  convert,  respecting  all  that  deserves  that 
name,  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  Nestorians  continued  their  efforts  among  the  Tmtars*, 
and  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  far  into  the  wilds 
of  Scythia. 

On  the  whole,  though  many  attempts  were  made  to  spread! 
Christianity  among  the  northern  savage  nations,  the  success 
was  -inconsiderable.  The  Saracens,  Othmans,  and  Normans^ 
gained  more  than  the  missionaries,  whether  by  the  sword  or 
persuasion,  so  that  the  outward  state  of  the  church  appears 
equally  calamitous  and  declining. 

The  progress  of  ignorance  was  deplorable.  The  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  and  of  the  Scriptures  was  lost  in  fancifiil  aUe^ 
gory  and  hidden  senses.  The  contentions. for  power,  and 
particularly  for  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople^  were 
bitter,  and  ofiten  bloody.  The  clergy,  whose  only  object 
seemed  to  be  the  enriching  and  exalting  the  sacerdotd  order, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  shameful  licentiousness. 
Thus,  though  the  Mahometans  were  spreading  over  Asia, 
and  approaching  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  decay  of  all 
religion  loosened  the  bands  of  society,  and  neither  danger 
nor  misery  led  men  to  repentance.  Vast  provinces  were  ut- 
terly separated  from  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian  emperors. 
Egypt,  Africa,  Sjiia,  Arabia,  great  part  of  Asia,  all  iieJl 
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under  the  Saracenic  yoke,  and  became  filled  with  apostates  to 
Mahometanism. 

In  the  west,  religion  bore  an  aspect  equally  hideous,  and 
ignorance  more  profound  prevailed.  As  to  enrich  the  church 
was  the  surest  way  to  cancel  all  crimes,  and  open  the  gatem 
6f  ptirgatory  and  of  Heaven^  the  superstitious,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowtot,  laboured  to  commute  for  their  sins, 
and  to  share  their  wealth  and  possessions  with  their  clerical 
mediators.  These  were  so  ignorant,  that  tl[iey  could  scarcely 
read  the  oflElces  of  devotion,  and  so  profligate  that  their  ex- 
amples were  stiU  more  fatal  to  the  flock,  whilst  the  idea  that 
they  held  the  keys  of  paradise  made  the  senseless  multitude 
look  up  to  them  with  a  veneration. approaching  to  adoration. 
AU  things  conspired  to  destroy  every  principle  of  Christian 
virtue.  Many  Inshops,  by  their  tenures  become  feudal  ba- 
rons, were  called  into  tl^e  field  with  their  military  tenants, 
and  lived  in  aU  the  luxury  and  criminal  indulgences  of  courts 
and  camps.  Their  dioceses  and  clergy  followed  their  perni- 
cious examples.  The  private  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
inents  contributed  to  tlie  common  depravation  of  morals,  by 
bestowing  their  benefices  on  priests  like  themselves,  from 
whom  they  should  be  subject  to  no  rebuke  for  their  crimes, 
and  obtain  an  easier  absolution  as  they  shared  their  rapine, 
and  partook  with  them  in  their  luxury,  sports,  and  drunken- 
ness. * 

'.  The  heads  of  the  church  at  Rome  exceeded  in  corruption 
the  inferior  members  ;  uniformly  pursuing  the  one  object  of 
increasing  their  power,  extending  their  jurisdiction,  and 
drawing  to  themselves  all  the  wealth  they  could  collect. 
They  rose  fast  to  an  astonishing  altitude  of  station  in  the 
"  western  parts  of  Europe,  where,  for  a  long  while  enthroned 
in  the  temple  of  God,  they  shewed  themselves  as  God  dic- 
tating to  a  prostrate  world.  Though  some  of  these  pontiffs 
were  men  of  letters  and  of  decent  behaviour,  multitudes  of 
them^  (for  the  succession  was  rapid)  were  marked  with  the 
ttiost  atrocious  crimes.  Not  an  individual  displayed  a  single 
trace  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  or  his  Spirit,  though  they  as^ 
;jsumed  the  character  of  his  vicar  or  vicegerent. 
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Careftil  to  improve  every  opportunitj^  of  lising  "to  pHf« 
eminence,  they  employed  all  their  wealth  and  ittiltience  itt 
subserviency  to  that  erid.  As  the  sttceessors  of  Charleitidj^e 
declined  in  power  and  authority,  the  popes 'fose  in  their  pre- 
tensions, and  when  civil  wars  broke  out  among  competifdr^ 
for  the  empire,  they  failed  not  to  improve  the  opptmuMty  of 
procuring  (Vcsh  privileges,  by  castihg  their  weight  itito  the? 
scale,  which  would  make  it  preponderate,  till  they  assumed: 
the  right  of  bestov^ihg  the  imperial  croWn.  The  multitude 
of  candidates  who  struggled*  for  the  imperial  thronef,  bid 
against  each  other  at  Rome  for  the  papal  suflrage,  which  was' 
procured  by  the  richest  gifts,  and  the  most  abject  conces- 
sions. 

The  princes  thus  raised  by  Romish  influence  contributed 
all  in  their  power  to  establish  the  pontiff's  dominions,  and  a^ 
their  claims  were  boundless,  they  now  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port their  assumed  omnipotence  in  every  thing  relative  to  re- 
ligion. The  whole  body  of  prelacy  was  subjugated  to  them," 
as  deriving  their  authority  solely  from  the  poritite  of  Rome; 
the  successors  of  Peter,  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  the 
only  visible  head  of  his  church  upon  earth.  Though  these 
pretensions  roused  many  a  defendant  of  the  prelatical  order 
against  such  usurpations,  the  power  and  intrigiies  of  the  Ro- 
man see  prevailed,  being  aided  by  the  grossest  f<)rgeries  of 
pretended  decretals  and  councils,  which  men  were  then  too 
Ignorant  to  detect,  or  too  feeble  to  resists  In  vain  thfe  Frefich 
bishops  remonstrated,  and  wished  to  support  their  expiring" 
liberties.  The  perseverance,  power,  and  craft  of  the  pon- 
tiffs triumphed  over  all  opposition.  They  who  could  not  be 
convinced,  were  at  least  compelled  to  be  silent.  Thufe,  by  a 
subjugation  of  the  ministers  of  Christianity  in  every  regidri '^ 
to  a  foreign  pontiff,  a  great  step  was  gained' to  claims  of, uni- 
versal rule,  and  monarchs  as  well  as  people  bowed  do"wrti  to 
pontifical  dominion. 

To  this  the  legions  of  monks  spread  over  Christendom  also 
contributed  their  utmost.  They  wt?re  the  devoted  paitisaife 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  grown  into  such  credit  a&  well  as  sd 
multiplied  in  number,  that  kings  and  princes^  nenouriced  the 
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world  to  retire  to  nonaateries,  ai^  end  their  dajri  in  these 
holy  solitudes,  s»  Ate  sure  mode  of  redeemiog  their  souls 
from  aU  former  abominatioBS.  They  who  had  not  the  heart 
to  renounce  theilr  dignities  and  grandeur  when  living,  clothed 
themselves  in  the  monk's  cowl  when  dying,  in  hope  of  thus 
associating  to  themselves  some  share  of  the  merit  of  that 
holy  fraternity.  These  all  strengthened  the  himds,  and  sup* 
fiorted  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  Rome. 

The  zealous  attempts  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  to  pro- 
duce some  b<»e6cial  change  by  die  promotion  of  literature, 
&iiled  of  the  hoped-for  effect.  Though  a  few  men  attempted 
to  dispel  tk«  »gnoraskce  of  their  cotemp<»'Bries,  hardly  a  trace 
remaned  of  the  benefit  of  their  labours  after  their  decease. 
The  clergy,  ignorant  themselves,  and  the  patrons  of  ignor- 
ance, had  no  desire  that  the  people  should  be  instructed. 
The  more  gross  was  the  darkness  which  enveloped  their  su« 
perstitious  minds,  the  easier  dupes  they  were  to  their  sacer- 
dotal directors. 

But  though  all  knowledge.  Christian  or  scientific,  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  the  veneration  for  saints  was  more  profound 
diai^  ever,  and  die  greatest  mgenuity  of  invention  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  up  a  host  of  new  names,  many  of  them  ne-. 
ver  till  then  heard  of,  ¥4iose  wondrous  lives  afForded  scope 
£9r  die  most  outrageous  fictions.  Each  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  diehr  adopted  patron,  and  exhausted  their  imagina- 
tions in  adorning  them  with  every  possible  perfection,  and  so 
fast  were  they  multiplied,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  licentiousness  of  superstition  from  overstocking  the 
world  with  more  patron  saints  than  there  were  clients.  This 
wna  done  by  restricting  the  canonization  of  saints,  first  ta 
provincial  coundls^  and  then  to  the  Roman  see  itself,  widck 
contrived  to  be  well  paid  for  its  sanction. 

The  precious  relics,  sought  after  with  such  avidity,  could 
Bo€  feit  to  be  discovered  by  such  interested  investigators,  and 
as  the  most  celebrated  would  attract  the  most  liberal  dotia- 
tions,  it  is  impossiUe  to  -recount  the  miracles  wrought,  the 
devils  dispossessed,  the  diseases  of  all  kinds  removed,  by 
diese  powerful  operators.  Each  vied  with  their  fellows  is 
the  transcendent  efficacy  of  dietr  own  relics :  monastery  with 

VOL.  V.  [42] 
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monastery,  church  with  church,  and  priest  with  priest,  tiy« 
ing  who  could  attract  the  greatest  concourse  of  deluded  vo* 
taries.  The  farther  fetched  the  relics,  the  more  revered ;  es- 
pecially if  names  of  apostles  and  primitive  martyrs  were  af- 
fixed to  them. 

That  stupid  veneration  which  was  paid  to  the  bones  and 
carcasses  of  departed  saints  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
none  durst  entertain  hopes  of  finding  the  Deity  propitiouas 
before  they  had  assured  themselves  of  the  protection  and  in- 
tercession of  some  of  this  order.  Hence  every  church 
md  every  private  Christian  had  their  particular  patron  among 
the  saints,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  spiritual  intere^s 
would  be  but  indifferently  conducted  by  those  who  were  al- 
ready employed  respecting  the  souls  of  others.  This  notion 
rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  saints^  and 
to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the  deluded  people.  This 
was  performed  with  sufficient  zeal.  The  priests  and  monks 
peopled  at  discretion  the  invisible  world  with  imaginary  pro- 
tectors. They  invented  both  names  and  histories  of  saints 
who  never  had  an  existence,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  furnish  the  credulous  multitude  with  objects  pro- 
per to  nourish  their  confidence. 

This  multiplication  of  saints  became  a  new  source  of  abuses 
and  frauds.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  write  the  lives  of 
these  celestial  patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  ve- 
i;&eration  and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multitude  ;  and  all  the 
resources  of  forgery  and  fable  were  consequently  exhausted 
to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  existed.  There  is  yet 
extant  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these  trifling  legends,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  undoubtedly  forged.  The  same 
impostors  who  peopled  the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious 
saints,  employed  also  their  inventions  in  embellishing  with 
false  miracles  and  other  forgeries  the  history  of  those  who 
had  been  really  martyrs  or  confessors  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Various  were  the  motives  which  engaged  di£ferent  persons 
to  propagate  or  countenance  these  impostures.  Some  were 
incited  to  it  by  a  belief  that  departed  saints  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  applauses  and  veneration  of  mortals ;  and 
never  failed  to  reward  with  peculiar  marks  of  their  favoup 
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and  protection  such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  me«- 
mories.  The  prospect  of  gain,  and  the  ambitious  desire  of 
being  reverenced  by  the  muUitude,  engaged  others  to  multi- 
ply and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  legends  or  registers  of 
the  saints. 

The  churches  which  were  dedicated  to  the  saints  were  per- 
petually crowded  with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with 
rich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance.  These 
saints  were  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  miracles  which 
had  rendered  their  lives  illustrious.  This  latter  circumstance 
offered  a  strong  temptation  to  such  as  were  employed  by  the 
various  churches  in  writing  the  lives  of  their  tutelary  saints, 
to  supply  by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish 
their  legends  with  fictitious  prodigies,  in  order  to  increase 
the  reputation  of  their  respective  patrons. 

All  this,  however,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  superstition.  Many  persons  travelled  during  this  age  into 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  obtain  the  bones  and  other  sacred 
remains  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  These  travellers 
did  not  indeed  return  home  empty.  The  dexterity  and  kna- 
very of  the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in  the  credulity  of  the 
Latit)s,  and  made*  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devo- 
tion. The  latter  paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  arms, 
skulls  and  jaw-bones  (several  of  which  were  pagan  and  some 
not  human),'  with  other  things  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  thus  the 
Latin  churchies  came  to  the  possession  of  those  celebrated 
relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  others, 
which  even  at  this  day  are  exhibited  with  much  ostentation. 

The  bodies  of  saints  transported  from  foreign  countries,  or 
discovered  at  home  by  the  industry  and  diligence  of  pious  or 
designing  priests,  not  only  imposed  a  necessity  on  the  rulers 
of  the  church  to  augment  the  number  of  festivals  or  holidays 
already  established,  but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremonies,  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  saint  might  have  his  peculiar  wor- 
ship,    j^s  the  credit  of  the  clergy  depended  much  upon  the 
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bigh  opinicm  vhich  was  entertained  of  the  virtue  and  meib 
of  the  saints  diey  had  canonized,  H  vras  necessity  to  mn^se 
and  surprise  them  by  a  variety  of  pompous  zoA  strtking  cere- 
monies, by  images,  processions,  and  similar  inventions. 

Though  the  veneration  for  the  remains  of  celebrated  per** 
sons  when  carried  to  such  an  extreme  is  ridic^ous,  yet.  the 
passion  itself  has  a  foundation  in  the  principles  of  human  »»- 
ture.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  with  the  objects  of  our 
yegard  and  admiration  every  thing  which  was  originally  con- 
nected with  them.  The  spot  on  which  genersd  Washtngton 
was  bom,  and  where  his  remains  lie,  has  been  visited  by  mai^ 
travellers,  and,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  arttcfes  attadied 
to  his  person,  if  offered  for  sale,  would  command  a  price  fvt 
beyond  their  intrinsic  value. 

An.  879.  A  new  source  of  contention  arose  about  the  eu^ 
charist,  and  in  what  manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  present  in  that  Sacrament.  Superstitious  and  unscriptu- 
T^  notions  had  long  been  gaining  ground.  A  monk  named 
Paschasius  pretended,  that  after  ccmsecration  the  fbnn  of  Ae 
elements  only  remained,  and  the  same  body  bom  of  the  Vir-* 
gin,  crucified  on  Calvary,  smd  raised  from  the  dead,  was 
really  and  locally  present.  This  was  opposed  by  Bertram, 
and  yet  more  expUcidy  by  Scotus,  who  argued  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  of 
the  Lord.  The  controversy  has  since  swollen  inio  a  bulk 
that  presents  a  fearful  monument  ci  human  foKy. 

An.  847.  A  more  important  one,  respecting  the  doctimes 
of  predestinaticm  and  grace,  was  renewed  by  Godescbidctts^ 
a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  France.  Zealous  for  the  evangetieal 
doctrines,  and  de^ross  of  reviving'  the  knowledge  of  die 
grace  of  God,  he  laboured  assidously,  and  was  heard  widi 
deep  seriousness  and  attention.  A  flame  was  kmdled  by  hb 
pleaching,  and  his  popularity  awdcened  the  envy  and  eiimiiy 
of  Maurus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  before  whom  he  was  aceiiscd 
of  heresy,  and  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  that  ciily.  Fer 
punishment  he  was  sent  to  Hincmar  his  dioeeaan.  Hincmar 
was  in  league  with  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Mantz,  wad 
equally  the  enemy  of  Godesehalcus.  The  ablest  arguments 
and  unimpeached  integrity  oi  tlua  persecuted  man  were  of  no 
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avaU*  In  vua  he  mwauiiied  tbe  tmth  of  hU  oipkuoat  from 
Augustine,  and  firom  the  Scriptures,  which  his  adversaries  less 
respected  as  audiori^.  It  was  resolved  to  punish  and  silence 
him.  Godeschalctts  was  degraded  from  tiie  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, whi|^ed  till  he  was  covered  with  a  gcM-e  of  blood  and 
near  expiring,  and  then  cast  into  a  miserable  dungeon,  where 
after  years  of  suffering,  he  died  a  martyr  for  evangelical  truth 
which  no  tormeats  could  engage  him  to  forsake. 

The  auffm^gs  of  this  martyr  produced  unexpected  effects. 
His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  and  bis  defences  read.  The 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  awakened  compassion,  and  the  divine 
truth  for  which  he  suffered  found  able  advocates,  who  con- 
denaned  the  injustice  with  which  Godeschakus  had  been 
treated,  and  the  unchristian  severi^  of  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  him.  But  the  party  of  Hincmar  and  his  associates 
was  far  superior :  they  bad  the  secular  arm  and  the  prelaticd 
corpa  on  their  side.  The  decrees  of  the  former  councils 
were  confirmed,  and  Godeschalcus  uid  bis  doctrine  were 
9gain  anadiematized* 

But  his  Gallic  friends  resolved  not  to  submit  to  this  impe- 
rious prelate  and  his  unjust  decrees.  A  body  of  biishops, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  assembled  at  Valence,  in 
Dauphiay,  vindicated  the  condemned  monk  and  his  doctrine, 
and  fourteen  provinces,  assemUed  at  Langres,  concurred  in 
tbe  same  opinion,  and  pronounced  the  eulogium  of  the  faith- 
ful witness,  who  had  now  Expired  in  prison  under  the  inhu- 
mtt&Iiincmar. 

This  contest  ended  not  with  the  men  of  that  day.  The 
truths  which  Godeschalcus  maintained  have  since  found  most 
able  defenders,  who  have  repelled  the  false  conclusicnis  their 
^Mlvnsaries  pretended  to  draw  from  his  premises ;  and  have 
.  vindicated  tbe  God  of  all  grace  from  the  charges  which  the 
Ignorant  have  presumed  to  cast  upon  him,  as  inferences  which 
^y  si^>pose  deducible  from  the  predestinarian  principles. 
Ediwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  though  pub- 
lished more  than  half  a  century,  remains  unanswered. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  now  approaching  to 
despotism,  especially  in  the  western  world.    The  church  of 
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Rome  attempted  to  concentrate  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power 
in  herself. 

Rites  and  ceremonies  were  multiplied,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  These  all  looked 
to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  expectation.  The  greatest  writers 
were  now  employed  in  explaining  the  profound  mysteries 
contained  in  the  farrago  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which,  had 
overwhelmed  the  devotion  of  the  christian  world. 

As  new  saints  multiplied,  invention  was  racked  to  find  new 
offices  and  rites  appropriate  to  each.  Altars,  images,  vest- 
ments, processions,  and  masses  accumulated. 

New  ceremonies  were  also  enacted  and  introduced  into 
civil  life,  and  made  the  criteria  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Thus  the  different  ordeals  by  fire,  water,  and  the  cross  now 
came  into  practice,  and  that  dreadful  and  most  anti-christtan 
appeal  to  God  by  single  combat :  and  horrible  to  tell,  the 
pope  and  clergy  sanctified  all  these  abuses  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  solemnities  on  the  occasion,  even  to 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament,  to  add  the  greater 
dignity  to  these  delusions. 

The  former  heresies  still  subsisted.  The  Nestorians^  fos« 
tered  under  the  Saracenic  wing,  multiplied  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  wherever  the  Mahometan  power  prevailed.  But  ana* 
ther  sect,  the  Paulicians,  after  alternate  persecution  and  to- 
leration, maintained  their  ground,  and  awakened  the  jealou- 
sy and  enmity  of  the  Grecian  prelates  and  their  emperor. 
These  showed  themselves  in  the  most  bloody  and  savage 
persecutions,  designed  to  reduce  them  to  conformity  with 
the  established  churches.  Driven  to  despair  by  their  op- 
pressors, and  provoked  by  their  cruelty  to  self-defence,  they 
resolved  to  find  safety  in  resistance.  After  many  a  furious 
conflict  with  their  enemies,  they  retired  into  the  dominions 
of  the  Saracens,  and  found  protection  under  the  crescent  from 
the  fury  of  those  who  pretended  to  fight  under  the  cross. 

An  interval  of  peace  invited  them  back  to  their  former 
habitations  in  Armenia,  when  Theodora,  who  governed 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  fell  upon  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  refuge  again  under  the  Mahometan  go- 
vernment.   Those  who  escaped  were,  received  by  the  Sara<» 
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xeos  with  great  cordiality,  aad  settled  in  the  frontier  city  of 
TibricsB,  whence  they  issued  forth  on  the  adjacent  Grecian 
provinces,  and,  wasting  them  with  fire  and  sword,  avenged  ' 
as  men,  not  as  christians,  the  inhuman  murders  of  their 
brethren. 

To  draw  the  line  of  comparison  between  the  contenders, 
respecting  their  principles  or  practice,  is  difficult,  as  we  have 
all  .o\Lr  materials  from  one  party,  that  of  the  persecutors ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  been  faithful  subjects, 
and  strengthened  the  bands  gf  government,  had  they  b^en 
pero^itted  to  live  in  peace. 

Afflicted  with  these  miserable  scenes,  we  look  around  for 
the  true  church  of  the  redeemed,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven,  and  feel  no  reluctance  to  go  into  the  prison  of 
Godeschalcus,  and  to  the  few  that  espoused  his  cause,  and 
the  truths  for  which  he  suffered,  or  to  visit  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  and  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  the 
Gallic  dominion,  to  find  in  the  sequestered  village  the  faith- 
ful pastor^  and  the  humble  flock,  contaminated  perhaps  with 
some  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  but  maintaining  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  possessing  the  life  of  God  in  their 
souls.  In  this  century,  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  made  a  re-* 
solute  stand  against  many  of  the  abominations  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  His  writings  contain  more  evangelical  truth  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  that  day. 

The  churches  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  planted  by  Cyril 
renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  worshipped  God,  if 
.not  without  superstitious  rites,  yet. more  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  than  others.  Indeed  those  most  removed  from  the 
scenes  of  pride,  contention,  wealth,  and  ambition,  were  most 
likely  to  be  preserved  from  evil,  by  their  poverty  and  se- 
clusion/rom  the  world. 

.  We  might  expect  to  find  in  Britain  and  the  Cambrian 
mountains  a  people  not  destitute  of  the  traces  of  primitive 
religion.  Thither  many  christians  had  retired  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Danes.  We  hope,  when  the  great  Alfred  re- 
covered the  kingdom,  restored  order,  and  erected  the  uni. 
versity  of  Oxford  to  revive  religion  and  literature,  that  some 
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•packft  of  truth  still  survived  ami&t  the  reigir  of  ignorance 
tOkA  superstition.   An.  873. 

The  Nestorians  aj^ar  not  to  have  deeUnod,  in  25eal,  and^ 
under  a  liberal  toleration,  without  royal  revenues,  to  have 
maintained  a  greater  portion  oi  the  gospel  purity  than  their 
fcUow-christians  who  excommunicated  diem. 

Kor  can  we  doubt  but,  among  die  persecuted  PauUc}tm» 
and  their  pastors,  men  of  real  christian  simplseity  would  be 
found.  The  persecuted  and  the  suffering  professors  of  chxis* 
tianity  have  many  presumptive  evidences  in  thesr  favour. 

In  the  east  and  in  the  west  the  scriptures  were  still  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all.  And,  amidst  the  scandalous  cooi- 
tentions  of  that  day,  piety  and  purity  were  not  utterly  lost  in 
die  world :  some  real  christians  were  found,  in  the  retire- 
ment  of  private  life  or  inferior  stations  in  the  chim:h ;  even 
in  monastic  seclusion  there  were  doubtless  some  who  loved 
and  served  a  pardoning  God,  periiaps  with  much  dsorknessof 
view,  or  conformi^  to  estaUisbed  superstitions,  but  yet  with 
sincerity  and  truth. 


Century  X. 

The  barbarous  Normans  continued  their  devastations ; 
but,  becoming  fixed  in  France,  and  more  humanised,  they^at 
last  received  the  Christianity  then  taught.  A  Gallic  queen  en- 
gaged the  £amous  RoUo  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  his  war- 
riors followed  his  example. 

A  like  event  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Poland,  wfaeie  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bohemia  persuaded  her  uxorious 
liusband  to  adopt  her  religion  as  hifs  own,  and  to  recommend 
it  to  his  subjects.  A  host  of  monkish  missionaries  saffied 
forth  to  make  converts,  but  the  impatient  queen  engaged  her 
spouse  to  take  a  shorter  way,  and  compel  his  reluctant  sub- 
jects to  bow  their  necks  to  ike  episcopal  yoke,  and  receive 
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baptism  from  the  host  of  clergy  which  issued  from  the  court 
into  the  provinces. 

An.  98/.  A  third  grand  conversion  of  a  more  famed  em- 
pire followed  the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  the  Grecian  em- 
peror with  the  Russian  duke  Wlodomir.  The  Christiajoity 
which  had  been  preached  in  the  former  century  had  produced 
in  Russia  very  few  effects  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  duke 
and  his  subjects  weris  still  pagan.  Ann  persuaded  her  hus- 
band Wlodomir,  who  took  the  baptismal  name  of  Basilius, 
to  embrace  Christianity.  His  subjects  followed  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  and  became  nominally  believers. 

Hungary,  which  had  before  received  some  glimmerings  of 
Christianity,  became  more  enlightened.  To  this  nothing 
contributed  so  powerfully  as  the  marriage  of  Sarolta  with 
Geysa,  the  Hungarian  monarch.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gylas,  who,  having  been  baptized  at  Constantinople,  had 
established  the  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  In  their  son's  reign  the  work  became  general ; 
churches  and  bishoprics  were  every  where  erected,  and  con- 
version to  nominal  Christianity  at  least  was  universal 
through  the  kingdom. 

Harold  of  Denmark,  conquered  rather  by  the  sword  of 
Otho  than  the  arguments  of  Poppon,  consented  with  his  sub- 
jects to  become  Christians,  that  they  might  possess  theur  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  His  son  Sueno,  after  some^time, 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  Christianity. 

Norway,  after  long  resistance  to  her  monarchs  in  rejecting 
the  Christian  profession,  at  last  submitted  to  the  strong  arm 
of  Olaus,  who,  finding  all  other  efforts  ineffectual,  visi^ 
his  provinces  with  an  army  capable  of  commanding  ohe^- 
ence,  and  with  apostles  to  baptize  the  multitude,  whq  were 
driven  to  the  font  to  receive  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

No  man  distinguished  himself  in  zeal  for  Christianity  be- 
yond Otho  (sumamed  the  Great),  emperor  of  Germany.  To 
secure  the  Germans,  who  were  yet  half  pagan,  to  obedience 
to  the  faith,  he  established  a  variety  of  bishoprics,  which  he 
richly  endowed.  He  supported  with  all  his  influence  the  pre- 
lates whoiyi  he  plated  in  these  different  sees,  and,  erecting 
schools  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  beheld  a  gene- 
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ral  submission  to  his  will,  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  his  dominions.  His  bounty  fell  in^show-? 
ers  on  churches  and  monasteries.  As  he  had  been  taugbt 
that  these  things  were  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  soul,  we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  his  muni- 
ficence. 

The  Saracens  continued  to  advance  rapidlj  in  the  cidtiva-^ 
tion  of  all  the  sciences,  to  which  in  the  last  century  they  hid 
addicted  themselves.  In  the  east,  the  famous  schools  of  Bag- 
dad and  Bassora  flourished,  and  knowledge  was  propagated 
by  them  through  Africa  into  Spain,  where  the  mathematics, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  the  muses  flourished  more  than  any 
where  else  ih  Europe.  Thither  all  the  Christians  resorted 
who  sought  improvement,  and  wished  to  emancipate  them** 
selves  from  the  ignorance  which  prevailed. 

Though  all  knowledge  was  not  quite  extinct  in  the  west, 
the  number  of  those  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning  was 
astonishingly  small,  and  these  had  chiefly  derived  it  from 
the  Saracenic  schools;  for  the  science  cultivated  in  the 
Christian  seminaries,  under  monkish  tuition,  was  trivial  smd 
puerile,  and  served  only  to  foster  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions. Gerfoert,  a  native  of  France,  being  elected  pope  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II,  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  the  expiring  spark  into  a  flame.  He  had 
been  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  owed 
to  his  Arabian  tutors  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  that 
was  considerable  for  those  days.  He  puUished  a  Htde  ele- 
mentary treatisti' to  make  plain  the  first  lines  of  geometry. 
But  in  that  superstitious  age  the  very  diagrams  he  drew  ex- 
posed him  to  tile  charge  of  being  a  magician,  and,  though  a 
pope,  he  was  accused  of  dealing  with  tiie  devil. 

The  profligacy  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  must,  in  any 
etiier  state  of  things,  have  rendered  them  despicable  and  de- 
tested ;  but  in  that  day,  the  veneration  for  their  sacred  cha- 
racter was  so  established,  and  the  people  such  dupes,  to  their 
pious  frauds  and  pretensions,  that  the  grossest  abominations 
in  the  highest  order  of  prelates  passed  without  exciting  con- 
tempt. It  is  said  of  Theophylact,  the  Grecian  patriaich, 
thatt  his  stud  of  two  thousand  horses  was  fed  with  grapes  and 
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>l8tatbio  BUts,  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  and  that 
news'  being  brought  him  of  a  favourite  mare  having  foaled, 
as  he  was  celebrating  high  mass  on  Holy  Hiursday,  he  left 
the  ceremony  unfinished  to  run  to  the  stable,  and  caress  Mis 
darling  and  her  progeny,  and  then  returned  to  finish  the  ser- 
vice. To  support  the  unclerical  sports  of  dogs  and  horses, 
*and  all  their  expensive  apparatus,  he  sold  all  ecclesiastical 
i>toeflces  in  his  disposal. 

His  brethren  at  Rome,  during  this  century,  kept  him  well 
in  countenance  ;  where  a  succession  of  the  most  wretched, 
'proiigate,  avaricious,  and  abandoned  of  mankind  filled  the 
-holy  see,  whose  histories  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 

Yet  the  grandeur  and  exidtation  of  the  see  was  never  for- 
gotten, and  every  Pope  failed  not  to  seize  the  favourable 
mdment  to  attach  all  power  to  the  church,  and  to  extend  their 
'pretensions  over  kings  and  emperors,  as  well  as  over  their  own 
-clergy.  Their  parasites  and  partisans  maintained  their  right 
'of  dominion  universally,  and  that  all  episcopal  authority, 
'though  divine  in  its  original,  could  only  be  conveyed  through 
<St.  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  papal  chair. 

To  compensate  for  what  they  lost  by  these  exorbitant 
claims,  the  greater  ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  their  authority.  The  kings  and  emperors  fre- 
quently connived  at  their  encroachments,  reverencing  their 
cfaaMKSter,  and  presuming  upon  their  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple U>  establish  their  own  more  peaceable  dominion. 

Men  living  in  luxury  of  every  kind,  and  professing  celiba- 
cy, oould  not  but  sink  into  the  depth  of  impurity  ;  and  they 
who  might  not  have  wives,  maintained  a  more  expensive 
haram  of  mistresses.     For  these  the  treasures  of  the  church 
were  squandered,  and  no  difficulty  made  of  purchasing  lu- 
'crative  ecclesiastical  offices,  or  selling  those  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  supply  the  cravings  of  lewdness  and  extravagance. 
'  With  regard  to  all  scriptural  criticism,  or  attempts  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  the  divine  oracles,  the  writings  of  that 
age  are  unworthy  of  notice.    The  conflicts  of  St.  Dunstan 
'  with  the  devil,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  by  Simeon  the  pa* 
-  triarcb,  affcxrd  a  mortifying  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  tinses. 
.  The  great  and  preoous  promises  of  the  word  of  God  were 
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all  sunk  into  oblivion,  ajnd  even  divine  worship  turned  from 
the  true  Jehovah  to  numberless  new  mediators  and.  mnts. 
No  man  thought  of  addressing  God,  without  having  secured 
a  patron  saint,  lighted  some  candles  before  a  favourite  image, 
or  brought  the  Virgin  Mary  over  to  support  him  by  some 
present  or  oblaUon»  . 

But,  though  the  clergy  had  litde  theological  science,  they 
were  well  trained  in  all  the  tricks  of  priestcraft,  and  knew  how 
to  make  the  received  doctrine  of  a  purgatory  in  the  next  world 
a  source  of  great  profit  in  the  present.  From  the  torments 
of  this  fearful  pi^-ification,  men  were  g^d  to  redeem  them- 
selves, or  abridge  their  sufferings,  by  purchasing  the  neces- 
sary ipasses,  or  procuring  the  superabundant  merit  of  some 
eminent  saint. 

.  Nor  was  it  a  small  addition  to  this  sacerdotal  engine  of 
.wealth  and  influence,  as  this  century  advanced,  to  apply  the 
book  of  Revelations  foretelling  the  approach  of  AnUrCbfrist 
and  of  the  general  judgment,  as  ready  to  comnience  at  tbe 
expiration  of  the  first  thousand  years.  As  all  sublunary  pos- 
sessions could  then  be  of  Utde  avail,  the  ck^gy  failed  not  to 
improve  the  moment  of  expectation  ;  and  multitudes,  to  se- 
cure some  merit  against  that  awful  time,  bequeathed  all  their 
estates  and  wealth  to  the  church  and  her  ministers,,  express- 
ly assigning  the  reason  ^^  apfropinquante  mundi  termmp^'* 
ikkt  end  of  all  things  being  at  hand.  And  so  £ir  had  this  de- 
lusion spread,  that  the  noblest  edifices  w^e  suffered  to  run 
to  decay  and  tumble  down,  because  repairs  would  so  soon  be 
useless.  .  Many  conveyed  ^heir  lands  and  property,  and  with 
them  subjugated  their  perscn^  to  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
the  monasteries,  hoping  ^eater  favour  from  Christ  on  ac- 
count of  this  relationship  to  hiqa  s  whilst  others  marched  off 
for  Palestine,  leaving  all  behind  them  for  hxAy  uses,  exp^ct- 
'  ing  Christ's  descent  there,  and.  a  more  fayourable  reception 
from  him,  as  the  reward  of  their  laborious  pilgriiASge  to 
greet  him  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  evidences  did  not  remain  pf 
such  egregious  folly,  they  would  hardly  be  credited. 

In  this  century  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary  be^^  to 
grow  into  especial  repute,  and,  as  she  was  supposed^^o  bfwe 
the  first  influence  in  heaven,  celd>rating  massesto  her  honour^ 
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dnd  multipl^g  devotions  in  her  name,  became  a  favourite 
service.  A  beautiftd  rosary  and  crown  were  now  invented, 
consisting  of  vociferous  repetitions  of  particular  prayers.  The 
first  contsuned  a  powerful  round  of  fifteen  repetitions  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  nnd  seven  times  ten  salutations  of  the  Virgin. 
It  required  indeed  a  good  memory  to  keep  the  account ;  but 
a  number  of  beads  strung  on  catgut  or  a  cord,  exhibiting  a 
vast  necklace,  ingeniously  provided  for  the  task  by  dropping 
ahead  at  every  prayer  and  salutation,  so  that  they  might  not 
cheat  the  Virgin  in  the  tale,  nor  impose  on  themselves  the 
trouble  of  supernumerary  offices.  That  men  could  invent 
such  fooleries,  and  popes  confirm  the  sanctity  and  available- 
ness  of  such  offices,  is  among  the  most  striking  monuments 
of  superstitious  ignorance  and  sacerdotal  imposition. 

The  controversies  were  still  kept  up  between  the  Pelagians 
and  the  followers  of  Godeschalcus,  and  the  Sacramentarians, 
who  maintained  the  real  presence,  and  those  who  admitted 
the  elements  to  be  only  symbols  of  Christ's  body.  Though 
the  empire  of  superstition  generally  prevailed,  there  were  not 
waiiting  men  who  maintained  the  fundamentals  of  gospel 
truth,  and  lived  by  faith  in  the  intelligent  and  sanctified  use 
of  divine  ordinances. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  a  few  may  be  called 
out  of  the  general  body  df  the  church,  as  flowers  out  of  a 
garden  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  these  suffering  from  the 
contiguity  of  bad  neighbours.  Such  were  Unni,  Nilus,  and 
Giselbert.  Yet,  afbr  the  most  inquisitive  search  into  their 
works,  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  scentless,  that  they  are 
scairce  worth  gathering.  Small,  indeed,  and  contracted  does 
Aepale  of  the  true  church  appear;  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  in  some  favoured  individuals,  who  were  chosen,  and 
called,  and  faithful,  but  the  congregations  of  such  were  thin- 
ly scattered,  and  scarcely  any  where  so  perceivable  as  to  be 
pointed  out  to  human  observation.  Probably  their  hisignifi- 
cance  was  their  protection,  and  their  sequestered  abodes  their 
preservative  from  the  enmity  of  persecutors  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  superstitious.  A  part  of  France  and  Switzerland,  of 
Bohenua  and  Moravia,  with  the  countries  under  the  Sara- 
cenic dominions  where  the  NcstoriaSTand-Paulicianshad 
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^tn  n(fuge,  9f arde4  A?  prifu»pa|  living  spe^sMBi  of  Teal 
religion.  The  foUowfrs  of  the  good  Godeschaicu$  mA 
Claude,  in  the  purity  of  their  do^lrim,  doOiHlets  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  grace  fqr  which  they  eooteaded.  The  vital 
apark  remained  wei^ting^iphcid,  though  iia  light  and  heat 
were  grown  almost  imp^rcepliU^. 


Century  XL 

In  this  century  began  the  bloody  struggle  between  the 
western  world  and  the  Mahometan  cpnquerc^/  Peter'  the 
Hermit,  having  visited  the  desolated  plsuns  of  Palestine,  and 
beheld  die  proud  crescent  displayed  on  mosques  ^nce  famed 
fpr  Christian  sanctuaries,  returned  with  a  lively  iaaaginatkm 
of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  cross,  and,  pointing  with  most  pa- 
thetic eloquence  the  scefies  he  had  witpiessed,  kindled  a  flftsae 
which  burst  forth  as  a  volcano.  At  first  indeed  he  ^plicitcd 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  crafty  pope  Urban  in 
vain.  But  when  the  latter  saw  the  wide^spre^ing  effects  of 
the  hermit's  oratory,  seconded  by  a  letter  whu^h  he  produced 
as  sent  down  to  him  expressly  from  Heaven  by  an  «ngd,  to 
call  the  nations  to  the  batde,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  re- 
sistance or  delay  to  execute  the  divme  mandate. 

An.  1095.  A  council  called  at  l^acentia  by-Urbsm  recei^^ad^ 
however,  at  first  the  proposal  but  coldly.  The  cautious  spirk  of 
the  Italians  was  not  suited  to  the  perilous  eaferprize  $  but  die 
zealous  pontiff,  undismayed  with  di$culties  md  oppoutioa, 
renewed  the  atuck  at  Clement  the  following  year,  in  a  se- 
cond grand  assembly,  where  the  valorous  spirit  of  the 
Franks,  proud  of  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the 
holy  diurch,  met  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  their  spirkual 
head,  heard  his  pathetic  discourses  with  all  the  minted 
thusiasmof  the  love  of  warand  zeal  for  relig^,  and 
listed  by  millions  under  the  bann^  o[  the  cross. 
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'  After  yartout  attempts,  and  armies  after  armies  perkfaing 
on  the  roadf  destroying  the  Christian  countries  through  which 
tbey  piassed,  and  themselves  by  their  excesses,  one  portion 
of  them,  under  the  famous  Godfrey,  succeeded  in  the  objeOt 
of  their  enterprize :  and  conquering  a  part  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, founded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  This  was  ob« 
tained  at  a  rate  of  blood  and  treasure  unspeakably  greater 
than  would  have  peopled  a  nobler  dominion,  and  purchased 
a  richer  principality.  But  two  things  served  to  render  this 
conquest  transcendantly  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
conquerors :  the  supposed  honour  of  their  master  recovered 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  the  land  of  his  Dativi« 
ty,  and  the  cleansing  the  holy  sepulchre  from  their  profana- 
tions ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  abundance  of  inestimably  pre* 
cioua  relics,  some  ^  found,  and  some  purchased  of  Turks, 
J«ws,  atid  Syrians,  and  brought  back  to  Europe  in  holy  tri- 
umph* 

Whether  fanatic  zeal,  or  deep-laid  policy.to  encrease  thetr 
power  and  accumulate  wealth,  actuated  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
it  is  certain  that  diey  failed  not  to  make  profit  of  the  prevail- 
ing  madness  of  the  times.  The  depopulation  occasioned  by 
the  departure  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
blood  of  £urope,  left  whole  provinces  desolated,  and  their 
noblest  defenders  saw  their  native  lands  no  more.  To  equip 
themseWes  for  this  expedition,  princes,  nobles,  and  people 
parted  with  their  territories,  dukedoms,  and  whatever  they 
possessed,  which  were  mortgaged  and  sold,  to  the  utter  im- 
poverishment of  their  families.  A  change  was  made  in  the 
stal&of  Europe,  which  the  see  of  Rome  craftily  turned  to  its 
own  advantage.  The  riches  accumulated  in  churches  and 
monasteries  found  advantageous  purchasers  in  these  adven- 
turers, and  the  proceeds,  added  to  the  pious  donations  for 
die  redemption  of  their  souls,  amazingly  increased  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church. 

The  profligacy  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  cru- 
saders ;  the  rapes,  murders,  plunder,  and  desolation,  that 
marked  their  track,  were  wretched  specimens  of  the  holiness 
of  their  purposes.  Scarcely  a  man  in  that  day  doubted  the 
lawfulness  of  the  enterprize,  nay,its  meritoriousness  was  the 
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constaot  topic  which  resounded  in  every  pulpit.  It  wa^ 
sanctioned  by  the  solemn  absolution  from  all  sins,  granted  by 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter  to  such  as  might  fall  in  this 
glorious  expedition ;  and  it  at  least  secured  to  them  a  plac^i 
in  the  highest  heavens,  should  they  never  live  to  enter  the 
promised  land.  Thus  every  thing  contributed  to  excite  and 
continue  the  infatuation  of  the  western  world. 

An.  1077'.  But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  noblest  conquest  of 
the  Christian  warriors  from  the  Saracenic  dominion.  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  a  valiant  Norman,  had  subdued  the  dukedom 
of  Apuglia,  and,  with  his  equally  famous  brother  Roger,  had 
received  baptism,  and  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  The  pope  offered  to  confer  on  him  the  crown 
of  Sicily  if  he  would  recover  that  beautiful  island  to  tha 
Christian  pale,  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  see.  Robert  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  accomplished  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens ;  and,  as  his  reward,  received  the  investitvure  of 
this  new  acquisition,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  He 
revived  the  Christiaii  religion,  which  had  been  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  founded  and 
endowed  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  churches  in  abundance,  with 
revenues  truly  princely. 

Boleslaus  of  Poland  boasts  of  equal  conquests  in  the  norths 
where,  along  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  from  Mecklinburg  to 
Russia,  a  number  of  barbarous  nations.  Vandals,  PrussiaivSt 
and  Sclavonians,  still  continued  in  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  Polish  monarch,  entering  their  country  with  an  army 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist,  compelled  the  reluctant  in- 
habiunts  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  Christian  yoke,  and  re-, 
ceive  baptism  from  the  priests  who  attended  him  in  the  ex- 
pedition. He  left  with  them  these  instructors  to  inform  theii: 
mind,  but  they  fell  sacrifices  to  the  rage  and  enmity  of  their 
catechumens,  and  it  was  long  before  the  deep-rooted  practi- 
ces of  paganism  were  utterly  extirpated. 

Far  nobler  conquests  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  per- 
suasion through  the  labours  of  zealous  apostles  among  the. 
remaining  tribes  of  Russians,  Poles,  Danes,  and  Hungarians, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  superstitions.  But,  of  all  the 
missionary  efforts  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion,  none 
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seem  to  be  more  effectual,  and  to  be  founded  on  purer  prin- 
ciples, than  those  of  the  Nestorians  in  the  east^who  pene- 
trated still  farther  into  Asia,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  the  vast  Hordes  of  northern  Tartars. 

Yet  in  the  east  and  west  Christianity  lost  nearly  as  much 
as  it  appeared  to  gain.  The  Turks  and  Saracens,  still  con- 
tending for  dominion,  inflicted  the  most  abundant  sufferings 
on  the  Christians.  The  Grecian  empire,  weakened  by  civil 
and  religious  discord,  presented  a  feeble  barrier  against  their 
inroads,  and  province  after  province  was  separated  from  the 
Christian  pale.  And,  wherever  their  power  prevailed,  their 
religion  became  triumphant.  The  severity  of  their  tributary 
exactions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  of  procuring  ad- 
vancement and  property  on  the  other,  tempted  too  many  to 
submit  to  the  profession  of  Mahometanism,  and  to  blend  their 
interest  and  religion  with  the  prevailing  party.  Thus  the 
populous  nations  under  the  Turkish  and  Saracenic  govern- 
ment generally  apostatized  from  the  confession  of  the  faith, 
and  changed  the  cross  for  the  crescent. 

The  same  causes  produced  the  same  effects  in  Spain,  and 
every  territory  under  the  Mahometan  government;  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  apprehend  the  extirpation  of  the 
faith  in  the  country,  had  not  a  litde  band  of  Christians,  ral- 
lying round  their  petty  king  Pelagius,  maintained  their  ex- 
piring cause,  and  ultimately  extended  their  conquests  in  the 
recovery  of  their  country. 

The  conversions  to  Christianity  scarcely  deserve  the  name, 
and  sadly  correspond  with  the  means  by  which  they  were 
produced  :  all  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  was  corrupt 
and  abominable.  Domestic  tumults  wasted  the  strength  and 
destroyed  the  resources  of  the  Greeks ;  they  had  neither  cou- 
rage nor  ability  to  resist  the  spreading  inundation  of  their 
jM[ahotnetan  foes  without,  and  as  little  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  interests  of  religion  or  of  letters  within.  The  contests 
for  the  patriarchate  banished  all  Christian  charity  and  piety. 
The  palm  of  praise  in  the  study  as  in  the  field  was  carried  off* 
beyond  all  competition  by  the  Mahometans,  in  whose  schools 
naedtcine,  mathematics,  and  every  branch  of  science  most 
abundantly  flourished.  All  learning  among  Christians  was 
vol..   V.  [44] 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  monasteries,  where  a  few  of  a  Ikenfry 
turn  amused  themselves  with  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  Normans,  who  had  lately,  from  being  illiterate  pa- 
gans, became  Christians  and  addicted  to  lett^is,  carried  with 
^em  into  England,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  a  relish  for  the  literary 
pursuits  to  which  they  had  lately  devoted  themselves. 
Schools,  superior  to  the  monastic  imd  cathedral  ones^  were 
Erected.  In  these  schools,  masters  who  had  studied  under 
the  Arabic  doctors  of  Spain  successfully  instrueted  their  pifr- 
pils  in  the  most  useful  sciences.  Physic  was  espeoiaUy  ctti* 
tivated  at  Salamrum,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Normaos,  and 
astronomy  with  the  mathematics  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress, which  would  have  been  still  greater  if  the  folly  ot  ihe 
times  had  not  turned  the  minds  of  many  to  the  vain  pur^iits 
of  astrology.  Instead  of  a  diligent  observance  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries  and  their  revolutions,  they  attempted,  from 
the  motions  and  conjunctions  of  the  pl^^ts,  to  read  the  fate 
of  empires  and  of  individuals. 

The  favourite  studies  of  the  western  church  were  logic 
atnd  Aristotle.  The  disputes  generated  between  the  aonai- 
m^sts  and  realists,  however  important  at  that  time,  to  us  ap- 
pear absurd  and  contemptible :  yet  these  exercised  the  acute- 
ness  and  occupied  the  attemtioucf  many  of  ^e  greatest  scho- 
lars of  the  day. 

The  ^eminent  prelate,  Anselm  of  Catiterbury,  shone  con- 
spicuous in  various  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  natural  reli- 
gion ;  discussed  the  liature  of  God,  his  s^trtfoutes,  and  mode 
of  existence  ;  and  extended  his  researches  to  the  divine  pre- 
science and  human  liberty.  Bui  all  the  superstitions  of  for- 
nlier  ages  continued :  the  «ame  rage  and  reverence  prevailed 
for  relics  as  in  the  preceding  ct^ntury.  Learned  tnen>  and 
great  pi'elatefs  were  the  first  to  stamp  importance  and  vsdue 
on  the  wretched  fragments  of  dead  bodies,  and  rags  <^  old 
Itnen. 

The  general  behaviour  of  the  clergy  was  scandalous  m  the 
eSRLtretne.  The  western  bishops,  being' advanced  to  be  counts, 
dttkes,  and  barons,  and  enriched  with  the  liberal  donations  of 
the  faithful,  fought  under  their  own  banners ;  in  the  caonp 
commanded  their  liegemen,  knights,  a|id  warriors  $  at  the 
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courts  of  princes  appeared  with  a  magnificence  and  train  of 
foDowers,  which  ecKpsed  all  the. nobility  ;  and  at  their  pa- 
laces lived  so  superbly,  amidst  a  crowd  of  domestics,  clargy 
and  laity,  as  if  their  kingdom  was  wholly  of  this  world.  En- 
couraged' by  such  ghostly  examples,  the  inferior  orders  put 
in  for  their  share  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  and,  with  their 
patrons,  lived  a  life  of  sporting,  pleasure,  and  sensual  gratifi- 
cations. A  laborious  preacher  of  God^s  word,  a  self-denied 
follower  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  was  scarcely  to  be  found ; 
vice  and  ignorance  had  nearly  exterminated  every  trace  of 
vital  godliness. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  long- 
Wished'-for  object  of  universal  dominion,  at  least  in  the  wes- 
tern world :  they  presided  in  all  councils  by  their  legates, 
and  claimed  the  sole  right  of  deciding  all  religious  con- 
troversy. They  asserted  a  right  to  confer  all  ecclesiastical 
honours  and  emoluments,  as  originally  derived  from  them 
by  divine  authority.  They  assumed  the  disposition  of  king- 
doms, and  to  be  the  granters  of  titles  to  monarchs.  Their 
decisions  were  sought  in  all  disputed  rights.  They  absolved 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  set  up  kings  and  emperors 
as  best  suited  their  own  ambitious  designs.  To  review  parti- 
cularly tlie  long  list  of  popes  would  be  more  labour  than  pro- 
fit. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  few  were  decent,  the  majority 
profligate,  and  all  united  in  purposes  of  ambitious  aggran- 
dizement, and  that  an  appearance' of  real  piety  and  genuine 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  from  first  to  last. 
The  emperors,  when  strong,  by  their  authority  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  and  degraded  from  it  ;^and  when  weak,  or  pusil- 
lanimous, stooped  to  the  most  humiliating  debasement  be- 
fore it. 

To  exclude  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome  from  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  electing  to  the  holy  see,  with  whom  hitherto 
that  privilege  had  vested  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinals, 
or  chief  clergy  of  Rome,  Nicholas  II  confined  it  wholly  to 
the  latter.  The  institution  itself,  and  the  persons  entitled  to 
this  honour  afforded  frequent  matter  of  dispute.  In  some  pe- 
riods one  party  prevailed,  and  in  others  the  same  was  de- 
pressed.   The  contests  about  the  elections  and  the  electors 
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of  popes  were  carried  to  such  extremes,  that  in  this  century 
a  schism  took  place  in  the  papal  chair.  Each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  elected  his  several  pope,  and  on  his  death  for  a 
long  while  filled  up  the  vacancy.  New  anathemas  and  scenes 
of  slaughter,  treachery,  and  devastation  followed  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  Thus  the  Christian  world  in  the  west  was 
wasted  with  desolation  and  deluged  with  blood,  to  gratify 
the  insolence  and  ambition  of  one  great  priest. 

What  the  state  of  religion  must  be  amidst  such  multiplied 
abuses,  may  easily  be  collected.  The  people,  ignorant,  su- 
perstitious, devout,  and  profligate,  yielded  implicit  faith  and 
obedience  to  their  clerical  superiors,  who,  furnishing  them 
with  absolutions  and  passports  to  St.  Peter,  thought  them- 
selves ju^tly  entitled  to  die  plunder  which  they  extorted. 
The  endless  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  pageantry  attend- 
ing them,  amused  the  people  and  diverted  them  from  attend- 
ing  to  the  frauds  and  scandals  of  the  clergy.  The  reverence 
for  saints  and  relics  rose  to  the  altitude  of  deity.  An  osiih 
upon  a  bone  or  a  finger  of  a  supposed  saint,  or  even  a  nail  of 
the  cross,  was  supposed  to  be  more  solemn  and  binding  than 
any  simple  appeal  to  God  as  the  searcher  of  hearts.  Indeed 
the  scriptures  of  truth,  and  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  in 
this  age  found  but  miserable  expositors :  whilst  the  subtleties 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  scholastic  divinity  built  upon  them,  be- 
stowed upon  the  possessors  of  these  attainments  the  digaity 
of  Christian  philosophers. 

Forms  and  ceremonies  multiplied  abundantly,  and  were 
made  of  the  most  solemn  importance.  Gregory  VII,  among 
his  other  pretensions,  required  all  worship  to  conform  to  the 
model  of  Rome.  But  a  still  more  glaring  abuse  followed^  in 
compelling  all  the  western  nations  to  use  the  Latin  tongue  ui 
the  public  service  of  the  church,  though  it  was  now  a  Ian* 
guage  no  where  spoken,  nor  commonly  understood.  And 
thus. a  new  source  of  ignorance  among  the  people  was  intro- 
duced, and  their  prayers,  which  had  long  been  mere  fmn, 
were  henceforward  unintelligible. 

Matters  were  now  fast  verging  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
But  God  was  providing  for  a  revival  of  his  own  work.  Some 
hidden  ones  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.     England 
still  afforded  sparks  of  light.  A  few  had  not  wholly  abandon- 
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ed  truth  and  godliness.  Berengarius,  the  archbishop  of  An- 
gers, and  some  others,  held  many  of  the  essential  truths  of 
God,  though  often  compelled  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  by 
the  dreadftil  persecutions  to  which  they  knew  they  must  sub- 
ject themselves,  hoping  that  they  could  do  more  good  secret- 
ly  than  by  raising  a  yiolent  clamour  against  themselves  and 
their  doctrines.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  great  body  of 
those  who  still  retained  the  true  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in 
the  inferior  stations  of  the  church,  and  among  the  unlettered 
of  the  laity,  who  received  the  Scriptures  in  simplicity  and 
truth. 

The  warmth  with  which  the  disputes  were  managed  natu- 
rally awakened  general  enquiry,  and,  however  the  multitude 
were  swayed  by  authority  and  enslaved  with  priestcraft,  some 
no  doubt  considered  the  subjects  with  attention,  and  formed 
their  conclusions  according  to  common  sense  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Whilst  Augustine,  Godescbalcus,  and  similar  writers 
were  read,  some  beams  of  gospel  truth  could  not  fail  to  dart 
through  the  prevailing  gloom. 


Century  XJL 

The  success  of  the  western  warriors  in  Palestine  made  a 
strong  but  temporary  impression.  The  Mahometans,  reco- 
vering from  their  consternation,  rallied  their  forces,  and  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  threatened  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  it- 
self. Europe  heard  the  groans  of  their  brethren  with  an- 
guish, and  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  sounded  the  alarm :  princes,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple assembled  to  determine  on  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 
The  danger,  the  distance,  the  ill  success  of  the  former  at* 
tempts,  the  dear-bought  experience  of  Saracen  valour,  and  the 
inability  of  any  single  kingdom  to  provide  a  sufficient  force 
for  such  an  enterprise  ^  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  the  mon- 
archs,  the  difficulty  to  collect  the  various  nations  under  one 
leader :  all  seemed  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a 
second  crusade.   The  dreadful  effects  of  the  former  were  still 
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felt  and  lamented.  The  pope's  propositions  and  exhortations 
were  therefore  heard  with  caution.  It  required  some  flaming 
spirit  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  dying  cause  of  crusades,  and 
such  was  found  in  the  famous  Bernard,  Ahbot  of  Clairval. 
His  ardour  and  eloquence  kindled  the  latent  spark  of  zeal  into 
a  flame  through  France  and  Germany.  His  confident  assu- 
rances of  success,  said  to  be  promised  to  him  from  heaven, 
were  heard  and  believed,  not  only  by  the  credulous  multi- 
tude, but  by  Lewis  of  France,  his  queen,  and  nobles.  The 
emperor  Conrad  for  a  while  demurred  ;  but,  vanquished  by 
the  powerful  arguments  of  Bernard,  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
to  reap  the  laurels  and  victory  which  God's  inspired  prophet 
had  confidently  promised.  But  the  event  corresponded  not 
with  the  prediction.  The  spirit  of  discord  alike  prevailed  in 
the  crusading  armies  as  among  the  leaders  in  Palestine. 
Tired  of  the  fruitless  and  unhappy  expedition,  they  had 
hardly  set  foot  on  the  Holy  Land  ere  they  prepared  to  return 
to  Europe,  and  not  a  tenth  of  their  numerous  warriors  saw 
their  native  land  again. 

The  famous  Sal3xiin,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Christian  cause,  fell  upon  Judea,  took  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem prisoner,  and  carried  the  city.  The  desolation  was 
dreadful.  Torrents  of  blood  flowed.  Thousands  of  misera- 
ble Christians  were  sold  into  captivity.  Their  power  was 
humbled  to  the  dust,  and  their  name  almost  extinguished  in 
the  east. 

These  dreadful  tidings  reached  the  western  world  like  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  Astonishment,  anguish,  and  despair 
overwhelmed  the  -Christian  nations  ;  roused  by  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  catastrophe,  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Europe 
seized  their  armour,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  peri- 
lous conflict,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  beneath  the  waQs 
of  Jerusalem.  But  events  corresponded  not  with  their  ar- 
dour. The  first  auspicious  campaign  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric was  quickly  followed  by  his  death.  Disease,  more  fatal 
than  the  sword  of  the  Mahometans,  thinned  the  ranks  of  lis 
warriors.  The  survivors,  unequal  to  any  great  enterprise, 
retired  from  military  service,  and  few  returned  to  tell  the  dis- 
mal tale  of  their  sufferings  and  disappointment. 
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An.  1191.  Tlie  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  md  At 
lion-hearted  Richard  of  England,  each  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice* They  endeavoured  to  shorten  the  voyage,  and  Co  lessen 
the  danger  of  a  long  march,  by  an  embarkation  from  Italy ; 
and,  arriving  safe  at  the  head  of  their  several  armies,  the  first 
successful  contests  promised  them  conquests  and  victory: 
but  the  French  monarch  weakened  the  cause  by  his  return. 
AH  the  heroic  arts  of  Richa.rd,  after  this  defection,  produced 
no  solid  advantages  for  his  brethren.  Tired  with  the  bloody 
and  unavailing  conflict  on  both  sides,  a  short  truce  afforded  a 
breathing  time  of  three  years,  three  months,  and  three  days. 
Saladin  continued  in  possession  of  what  he  had  conquered, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  poor  remains  of  their  former  pos- 
sessions :  whilst  the  noble  Richard,  returning  to  his  own  land 
to  prepare  for  greater  exploits,  experienced  cruel  treatment 
from  the  Roman  emperor  of  Germany,  and  lingered  long  un- 
der an  inglorious  captivity,  till  all  hopes  in,  the  east  were 
thus  totally  extinguiQhed. 

The  miseries  which  these  expeditions  occasioned  in  the 
Christian  world  are  incalculable :  England,  France,  Germa- 
ny, were  exhausted  of  men  and  money :  all  the  countries 
through  which  the  armies  passed  suffered  grievously,  and 
those  to  whose  succour  they  had  hastened  were  now  left  to 
desolation  and  destruction. 

These  unhappy  wars  gave  rise  to  three  different  orders  of 
military  knights,  whose  office  it  was  to  harass  the  Mahome- 
tans and  assist  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  visited  the  sacred 
spots  of  Canaan.  The  Hospitalers  or  order  of  St.  John,  took 
their  name  from  an  hospital  of  Jerusalem,  dedicated  to  John 
the  Baptist*  Their  business  was  to  relieve  with  necessary 
supplies  the  indigent  pilgrims  that  daily  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  second  order  was  called  the  Templars,  from  a  palace 
in  which  they  resided,  near  to  the  place  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple. Their  office  was  to  protect  the  public  roads,  and  the 
pilgrims  which  came  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  insults  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

The  thir-d  order  was  called  the«  Teutonic,  because  none 
but  Germans  of  illustrious  birth  were  admitted  into  it.    They 
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devoted  themselves  by  vow  to  defead  the  floly  Land^  and  to 
relieve  the^poor  and  peedy. 

The  attempts  of  the  Christian  monarchs  of  the  west  on 
Palestine,  naturally  awakened  the  enmity  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  brought  the  severest  sufferings  on  those  who  yet 
professed  Christianity  under  Saracenic  governments.  They" 
justly  suspected  a  traitor  in  every  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
crusaders  themselves  also,  by  their  brutality  to  their  enemies, 
provoked  retaliation.  Thus  almost  all  the  eastern  churches 
fell  to  the  dust  and  were  buried  in  ruins,  either  by  the  rava- 
ges of  their  Christian  brethren,  or  by  the  fire  of  their  Maho- 
metan foes. 

An.  1165.  An  ev^nt  inauspicious  to  the  Christian  name, 
took  place  in  the  the  north-east  of  Asia.  The  success  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
a  Tartar  chieftain  who  had  embraced  the  faith,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ordained  a  presbyter,  whence  he  is  usual- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Prester  John.  He  had  seized  a 
favourable  moment,  and  extended  greatly  his  dominions. 
His  successor  continued  under  the  same  title  the  protector  of 
his  christian  subjects.  But  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia, 
Genghis  Khan,  overran  his  country,  carrying  destruction 
through  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  overwhelming 
alike  Christians  and  -  Mahometans,  and  establishing,  a  new 
empire  in  the  conquered  provinces ;  in  all  of  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  the 
conquerors. 

Such  afBictive  events  were  little  compensated  by  any  new 
acquisitions  to  the  Christian  faith,  for  these  were  indeed  of 
so  suspicious  a  nature  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale. 
Among  these  are  numbered  the  conversions  wrought  by  the 
zealous  Boleslaus  of  Poland,  who  granted  peace  to  the  van- 
quished Pomeranians,  on  condition  of  their  embracing  the 
gospel,  and  receiving  the  missionaries  he  sent. 

Waldemar,  king  pf  Denmark,  displayed  the  like  zeal  among 
the  pagan  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  against  whom  he  led  his  victo- 
rious armies.  Every  where  he  destroyed  all  monuments  of 
idolatry,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  chastisements  compelledthem 
to  submit  to  the  Christian  faith  and  worship. 
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'  The  Fiflismders  received  Hieir  |>rofe8ftion  nearly  by  the 
same  means.  The  sword  of  Eric,  king  of  Swedeft,  forced 
tlwfiK^to  yirid  ^ir  reloctant  Qecks  to  the  Christian  yoke. 

The  Esthoniaas  and  Ltvomans  were  converted  by  the  same 
ia«ans»  IMbunard,  a  camxi  of  St.  Augustine,  attempted  in 
vaia  the  ooaveraion  of  the  natives.  A  new  commission 
with  theepisoDps^  was  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Urban  III, 
and  the  zealous  m^sioaary  bishop  immediately  levied  an 
apostolic  army  to  accomplish  by  the  sword  what  he  could  not 
do  by  persuasion.  Baptizing  at  die  poiat  of  the  spear,  he 
wrqu^t  wonders.  His  successors  followed  his  eicampk^  till 
a  new  military  order  of  knights  sword-bearers,  instituted, by 
pppe  Innocent  III,  for  that  express  purpose,  completed  their 
conversion,  and  left  scarce  a  pagan  unbaptiized.  In  return, 
the  bishops  and  eler^  with  the  knights  took  into  their  own 
possession  the  property  of  the  converts. 

Such  acquisitions  as  these  could  hardly  be  called  additions 
to  the  Christian  pale.  The  converts  only  changed  their  idols 
for  saints,  and  Frega  for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  they  wor- 
shipped them  nearly  with  the  same  ceremonies.  Of  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  they  continued  ignorant,  and  their  lives 
were  the  reverse  of  the  practice  it  enjoined :  but  they  were 
all  taught  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  ma]se  the  proper  genuflex- 
ions and. salutations,  were  brought  to  pay  tithes  and  oblations 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Though  profound  ignorance  generally  prevailed,  there  were 
in  the  east  and  west  men  of  genius  and  letters.  The  western 
world  attempted  some  revival  of  literature.  The  desire  of 
information  brought  a  multitude  of  students  from  £ngland 
and  other  parts  of  £arope  to  the  famous  Saracenic  schools. 
From  these  seminaries  a  number  of  doctors  issued  forth  to 
enlighten  their  countryftien  with  the  sciences  ;  and  academies 
were  opened  for  teaching  them  in  the  principal  cities. 

But,  though  many  set  themselves  with  zeal  to  excel,  we 
shall  be  sadly  disappointed  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  experi? 
mental  philosophy  or  sound  divinity.  The  method  of  tuition 
in  the  schools  was  strangely  absurd,  and  the  matters  which 
exercised  the  subtleties  of  disputation,  and  afforded  fame  to 
the  combatants,  were  ridiculous  and  trifling.    Such  we  may 
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cecteii  the  |;iwt  contests  betverartke  tcalh^ 

|be  wMe  queiticms  of  sdidaitic  theologjr,  iosigoifiant  in  dwr 

fill  as  the  subjectB  4isp^ttcd  ven  conteiiQ^hle. 

To  be  an  acute  disputant  iraa  miidi  more  covoled  ibm  4p 
bran  hunfible  Chriatiu,  and  victory  wonbjr  the  ittost  uitri* 
cate  subtleties  of  sophsems  erowned  the  warrior  in  the  si^hoola 
far  beyond  aH  die  acquireaacnta  of  the  siinplkity  whi^  is  ia 
Christ.  The  wisdom  fromabove  was  in lit^re^juest  in  that 
day.  The  most  aubde  in  distjardoaB^  At  moat  violent  in 
argument,  and  the  moat  obstinate  in  perseverance  w^«  ear 
teemed  the  most  elevated  theolo|^ans.  True  reli^on  was 
lost,  not  merely  in  endless  £arms  and  ceremmea  of  worship 
paid  ta  saints  and  angels,  but  in  a  labyrinth.of  intricate  quesr 
tions,  and  an  ignorance  of  divine  principles  and  practice. 

The  manners  of  die  clergy  afforded  ^e  most«ncoura£peig 
ground  of  lioentionsness  to  their  flocks.  Simony  and  i;onc»- 
binage,  however  sharply  condemned,  continued  to  prevail- 
The  monastic  orders,  as  well  as  pontiflEi  and  bishopa,  were 
sunk  in  profligacy  and  in  superstition. 

The  government  of  the  church  in  one  despotic  bend  Wjts 
the  darling  object  pursued  by  all  the  Raman  pQnfifik»  Con^ 
tests  were  numerous  and  unimportant.  One  of  tl^rm  was. 
about  the  immaculate  conception  of  tjie  Virgin  Mary*  This 
was  aflirmed  by  some,  and  denied  by  diiers,  and  both  WP'. 
ported  their  opinions  widi  unchristian  tempers. 

The  enormous  wealth,  insufieraUe  pride,  and  evil  exam- 
ples of  the  priesthood,  disgusted  many.  Lying  lor  the  him- 
our  of  the  church  had  long  since  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authoritfr  of  some  of  the  fathers  as  no  evil,  but  rather  meri- 
torious. 

i  In  the  west  a  multitude  of  sectaries  aixise,  holdivg  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error ;  wishing  areformation of  many  things 
in  the  church,  and  giving  occasion  to  their  .adversiirifs^  to 
charge  them  with  errors  uid  crimes,  sometimes  as  injuripus 
as  those  from  which  they  wished  the  churcK  to  be  rf€dmaed« 

The  cathari,  or  puritans,  were  widdy  difiused  tbroii^  die^ 
southof  France,  Piedmtmt,  Flanders,  smd  the  Milani»^«  Mamy 
thii^  are  laid  to  their  charge  by  their,  eneaues  y^bkb  tfaey 
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Iroafr  Aot>flMvr«iettt«tiNreMiitod ;  bat,  €Vn  byrAe  <esiS« 
mmxy  of  iKeir  ptiBeoiiliirsy  thejp  were  sound  m  dtMtritte  and 
iA'ciiodiiclettiiipl«i7*  lltefo  rigid  wiMiiffk  charged  Mboiig 
their  crimes.  Moat  d  the  foUowiag  reputed  heaetioB  wett 
pr(fbably  of  the  same  denominatbii. 

An.  1190^  PeSev  de  Bruges,  in  Provence,  was  at  the  head 
«f  the  sect  called  frona  Itim  PecmhnMiiaiiBv  He  inveighed 
^giainst^  ?icc»  and  aupematiMia  of  the  tiflies,  and  boldly 
actached  the  ecciesiaatical  tynamy  and  abuses  of  Rome  aft 
anti^efaristiaiK  The  earaged  dbrgy  stinped  up  the  populaer, 
and  he  was  bucnt  alive,  not  jodlciaUf,  but  in*  a  tumult  raised 
by  the  priests;  Had  hft  bem  heard^  the  most  profeibk  arti» 
cles  of  thdf  trade  would  have  been  utieriy  depreciated.  He 
denied  the  effcacy  of  indulgences,  and  aflkmed  diat  the  pray* 
era  or  oUations  of  |he  living  could  be  of  no  avail  to  the 
dead.  He  asserted  also^  that  die  body  of  Christ  was  only  in 
the  oudwrist  in  figure,  not  in  reality ;  that  crucifixes  and  all 
the  obfeett  of  superstitious  devotion-  were  abOminid>le ;  that 
dnircfaes  had  no  peculiar  sanctity,  but  duit  God  might  every 
where  be  served  vcccptMy  by  his  spinitoal  worshippers.  Ki 
maintmaed  these,  and  odier  Idw  tenets  higUy  offensive  to  dm 
priesthodd,  widi  such-  zeai  as  brought  him  to  his  untimdly 
end.  But  die  conviction  of  the  truitha  which  he  preached  did 
aot  die  with  fainr. 

A  mKMtfc  nanwd  Henry  tumed  itinerant,  and  went  about 
declahnsng  a^aii^die  de»gy,  their  vices  and  ^uperstitionsw 
ife  was:  seiaed  fay  pope  Eug^niua  the  diicd,  ccmdemned  in  » 
council  at  ilheims^  and  conngned  to  a  prison,  where  his  si^ 
feringa  were  fuidtiy  cnded^ 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  after  causing  nmcl^  scdititai,  was  seiz^ 
ed,  crucified,  mi  burnt.  His  endeavour  to  strip  the  clergy 
of  tfaein  possession^  and'  to  reduce  diem,  to  a  moderate  8tib-> 
siatence  fritan  the  pM^de,  ^f«s  high  treasoo  against  the  church, 
^md-punished  aconcdingly. 

Bue  the  most  zesdbas  and  sncoesslid  refonner  of  the  age 
was  Peter  Waldos^  or  Vaidos,  nname  derived  from  those 
whose  peiadfles  he  had  adopted.  He  had  been,  a  merchant 
of}  Lyottsv  but  iimbibiag  &om  die  WaUenses  a  taste  for  the 
acriptacai^he  pio^rvdnprieit  ID  ipraoslate  for  biaei  the  four 
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goq>ek,  with  other  books  of  the  New  Testameot,  into  Frenok. 
The  diligent  perusal  of  these,  not  only  opened  his  eyea  t9 
the  reigning  errors  and  profligate  manners  of  tl^  clergy,  but 
animated  him  with  holy  zeal.  He  quitted  his  profession^.ciia^ 
tributed  his  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  and  began  boldly  to 
preach  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  vital  Christianity,  and  to 
remonstrate  against  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  age.  The 
archbishop  of  Lyons  endeavoured  to  silence  tlus  new  apoa^ 
tie.  But  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  disinterested  chjEirity  be 
displayed,  the  simplicity  of  truth  which  he  taught,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  enforced  his  exhortations,  aWakeneddeep 
concern  in  many,  and  procured  him  a  number  .of.  faithful  a»» 
tociates  and  fellow  labourers.  Ilitfse  formed  numerous  so? 
cieties  in  France,  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe.  Nor  couki 
the  most  furious  persecutions  raised  against. them  depress 
their  coimige  or  reduce  them  to  silence. 

The  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  the  practices  they  re^ 
commended,  were  generally  such  as  the  protestaots  have 
since  adopted,  with  the  ei^cepdon  of  some  few  things  which 
they  seem  to  have  carried  to  extremes,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  with  all,  who,  sore  under  the  feeling  pf  fcurmer  abuses, 
have  not  learned  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  reform. 

They  admitted  the  established  order  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  though  under -a  different  name  ;  but  sup-; 
posed  they  must  be  men  dead  to  the  world,  earning  by  some 
honest  occupation  their  own  bread,  without  burdening  the 
congregation.  They  regarded  the  riches  which  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  church  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
corruption.  They  little  esteemed  the  scientific  pursuits  or 
scholastic  theology  in  vogue,  preferring  for  the  ministry  the 
men  of  the  most  devoted  zeal  and  exemplary  pie^  to  all  the* 
learning  of  the  schools.  They  supposed  that  every  man.  of 
the  congregation  who  possessed  ability,  and  felt  himself  so 
disposed,  might  exhort  and  pray.  They  denied  all  efitcacy 
of  relics,  prayers,  or  penances  to  procure  pardon  for  sin. 
They  asserted  that  confession  to  a  priest  was  useless  ;  they 
regarded  with  horror  the  idea  of  purchased  dispenaadona 
and  indulgences.  They  despised  all  services  for  the  dead  aa 
Viseless ;  regarded  the  purgatorial  fire  as  a  chimera,  des%iie4 
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eddy  td  Tob  Ae  credulous ;  aiid  affirmed  that  the  state  of  de- 
puted spirits,  was  irrevocably  fixed  for  hell  or  heaven  the 
moment  of  their  departure  from  the  body.  They  renounced 
all  dependence  upon  saints  or  martyrs,  the  crucifix  or  the 
Virgin,  and  only  trusted  upon  the  finished  redemption  of  Je- 
sus Christ  for  life  and  salvation. 

.  Their  Christian  walk  was  remarkably  circumspect.  In 
soine  particulars  they  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  directory  of 
•our  Savioi^r.  Put  their  very  errors  had  in  theni  an  amiable 
object,  whichvif  we  cannot  vindicate,  we  mast  easily  forgive. 
To  all  the  generally  received  duties  of  gospel  obedience,  they 
added  the  -  unlawfulness  of  wars  of  any  kind  ;  they  forbade 
all  self-defence  and  law  suits ;  they  refusJed  oaths  of  every 
sort ;  questioned  the  right  of  putting  the  most  criminal  to 
death;  and . condemned  all  accumulation  of  wealth.  Some 
imposed  on  themselves  peculiar  self-denial  in  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  ^yer,  and  fasting.  Others,  esteehied  less  perfect,' 
conformed  to  the  general  customs  in  matters  of  indifference, 
but,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  frugality,  avoided  every 
appearance  of  pride,  ostentation,  or  luxury.  Indeed  their  la- 
borious, industrious  habits,  engaged  them  nearly  to  approach 
each  other  with  veiy  little  inequality  of  wealth  or  station. 

Besides  these  poor  and  despised  followers  of  Waldus,  a 
variety  of  absurd  and  fanati(!al  sects  arose  from  the  ferment- 
ing corrupuon  of  the  age.  The  Pasagini,  who  used  circum- 
cision, and  were  half  judaical.  The  Caputiati^  who  bore  on  ' 
their  caps  an  image  of  the  virgin,  and  pretended  to  level 
manlnnd  to  primitive  equality,  by  the  abolition  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  men  in  church  and  state.  The  apostolics,  who 
pitrfessed  to  be  truly  apostolical,  poor,  laborious,  illiterate, 
and  living  in  celibacy,  with  unshorn  beards. 

The  suppression  of  all  these  was  the  object  of  clerical 
jealousy  and  persecution.  Many  of  them  fell  before  the  cen- 
sure»  of  the  church  and  the  sword  of  the  civil  power.  But 
others  took  deep  root  and  spread. 

Abuses,  advancing  to  the  extreme,  frequently  produce  their 
own  reform.  Such  was  the  case  at  present.  The  exorbitant 
werith  and  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  clergy  awakened 
the  stttention  of  many,  and  some  began  to  read  the  scriptures, 
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«dd  £scovtr  die  nuddtoile  of  prcTSHSiig  abin^,  «9d  hdUtf 
to  rcmouftiiate  agrimt  them.  These  were  fcrtnded  with  a 
Tsriety  of  opprobnaus  nsniefe* 

Among  these,  tmder  their  fanthllil  leader,  Peivr,  tfie  Witf- 
denses,  who  had  long  sttbskted  in  die  Pajs  de  Vaad,  weve 
the  most  distinguished.  It  is  certain,  frem  the  testiaaoisy  of 
Iheir  inquisitorial  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends^  that  dicy 
subsisted  for  centuries  past  in  die  yaileys  of  Ptedmcnt.  At 
ler  all  the  havoc  made  by  die  bloody  mquisitors,  they  con* 
tinued  so  numerous,  diat  the  archbishops  of  Aix,  of  Aries, 
and  of  Narbonne,  informed  the  pope  dmt  it  was  impossible  tt> 
huld  prisons  suficieody  capacious  to  liold  the  heretics,  or  to 
procure  them  food.  From  France  they  crossed  the  sea  into 
England.  Clark,  in  his  Martyrology,  rreorda  about  twenty 
eminent  witnesses  in  England  before  Wicfcliff.  Thus  in 
many  lands  die  seeds  of  gospel  truth  and  foture  vefbrasadon 
were  dispersed,  and  the  persecudoos  henceibrdi  raised  against 
diem  demonstrate  the  great  extennon  of  what  the  eDeneises>of 
true  Christianity  branded  as  heresy.  From  thesr  increasing 
numbers,  and  their  attempta  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superset 
don,  diey  grew  into  observadon^  and,  diongh  inf erior  in  rank, 
and  exposed  to  erery  insult  and  sufering,  it  was  evident  dw 
Lord  had  not  forsaken  the  earth,  nor  kft  Imnself  widwcft 
witnesses. 

And  not  only  among  these  and  others  wUeKlmre  been 
mentioned  was  a  holy  seed  preserved,  but  in  die  east  it  m  to 
be  hoped  that  many  yet  served  God  in  spirit  and  in  trad^ 
whether  under  the  denominadon  of  Ifysdcs,  Paolieians^  of 
Nestorians. 

The  disputes  that  were  afloat,  thowgb  genenlily  rvHrrfJam 
and  unprofitable,  kept  enquiry  awake,  m^d  caBed  for  mvestk 
gation  of  die  fathers^  and  sometimes  at  least  ct  the  sacred  re^ 
cords.  Here  and  there,  both  in  the  cast  and  west,  a  dnffiag 
spirit  ventured  to  promuigate  what  be  bdieved  to  be  tme  ttd 
important. 

It  is  evident  diat  m  France,.  Engfand,  Swksecfiaad,  ILitBh 
hardy,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia  there  was  sdll  a  poor  ssii 
scattered  people,  who  dared  to  be  singcdar,  and  probilsiy 
ihioughout  t&e  Christian  world  a  generation,  of  a  l^ce  mpvfic 
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ill  and  fewness  in  number  secured  the^i  from  publk  Mticet  Mod 
of  CQume  from  being  evpooed  to  such  persecation  as  wo«ild 
«|  nm}er  tbem  objects  (of  history*  The  true  Ungciom  of  Cod 
1,1  oometh  f»ot  vith  the  outarard  parade  of  bumaa  greamess. 
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The  Roman  9ou6ffs  bad  reaped  ao  many  advantages  from 
tjbe  ztal  of  the  cruaaders,tbat  tl:^y  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
tbeae  es^peditiona.    They  sq  abuodantly  filled  their  coiFers  by 
4oiuitions,  or.  purcfaaa^^  of  those  whp  emigrated,  or  from  the 
induIg^pcM  ^4  abspiutiouft  gran)^  to  others,  ^ho  chose  to 
st^  at  home  and  reap  th^  befie^ts,  without  sharing  the  toil 
^    a^d  danger,  that  they  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  the  cmsades*    Frpm  their  influence  in  the  iirgt  half  of  this 
1^    century,  five  or  six  cru^adipg  e3(pe4^tions  w^re  set  on  foot^ 
^    aqd  pf06^uta4  to  a  coasideraUe  ^tent,  but  tb^y  aU  failed 
in  every  part  of  their  object.    In  the  last  of  these.  A*  D, 
^1    1:249,  the  king  qf  FranQe,  St^  Lewis,,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
^    made  op  occasion  of  his  recovery  frpm  a  dangerous  illness^ 
^    aisilisd  for  £gy{^  at  the  bead  of  a  numeroua  army,  with  all 
,    the  bf$uedipti<ins  >^id  assurance?  of  success  which  Rome  could 
bestow.    But  a  momentary  success  was  followed  by  famine^ 
j    fesdlepd^,  and  defeat ;  the  kifig  hiinaelf,  his  two  brothers,.and 
^     all  his  army  were  takeu  prisoners  by  the  Saracenst  and  be 
^     Wj|8 .  compelled  to  ransom  himself  by  an  immeuse  sum  of 
^     QH2n|sy,  and  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  sands  of  £gypt  the 
^     copies  ,of  his  numerpus  host.    Out  pf  two  thouMnd  eight 
hundred  knights  of  illustrious  fame  who  accompanied  him, 
,     oi4y  one  hundred  saw  their  native  land  again.    The  desola- 
tion ^d  impoverishinent  which  this  caused  in  the  kingdoip 
of  France  niust  have  been  deplorable.    The  total  failure  of 
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the  expedition  rendered  Che  state  of  Chrittkmity  in  die  east 
mcMre  desperate  than  eiFer. 

An.  1270.  Lewis  meditated  the  recoTery  of  hb  blasted 
fame  by  a  renewed  expedition  against  the  infidels.  Chnsing 
Africa  for  the-scene  of  his  conquests,  he  sailed  for  llie  bay  of 
Tunis,  hoping  to  reduce  tp  the  Christian  obedience'that  apos- 
tate country ;  but  the  same  calamities  overwhelmed  him. 
Pestilence  devoured  more  than  the  sword,  and  he  died  mgio- 
riously  on  the  bed  of  disease :  his  amy  reduced  ;  fab  con« 
quests  abandoned ;  and  the  remnant  glad  to  retire  to  their 
own  coasts,  and  leave  the  victorious  Saracens  masters  of  the 
east.  Thus  ended  these  mberable  and  fanatic  crusades, 
with  the  loss  of  millions  of  men,  the  desolation  of  the  coun- 
tries which  were  tiie  scenes  <d  conflict,  the  impoverishment 
ef  Europe,  and  the  dbgrace  as  well  as  destruction  of  all  who 
engaged  in  them.  The  last  of  the  eastern  possessions,  Ptole- 
mais,  yielded  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  and  every  vestige  c^tiie 
jGhristitti  power  in  that  quarter  was  obliterated.  An.  1291. 
I  The  northern  Pagans  had  not  yet  wholly  submitted.  The 
barbarous  Prussians  obstinately  retained  the  worship  of  their 
Gods.  As  mbsicMEiary  zeal  failed,  more  effectual  methods 
w«re  pursued  by  Conrtd,  and  the  knights  of  the  Teitfonic 
order,  who,  driven  from  Palestine,  were  still  ready  to  fight 
the  battles  of  tiie  church  against  all  infidels.  A  long  and 
bloody  war  followed.  The  superiority  of  military  skill  at 
last  vanqubhed  pagan  valour.  Such  as  would  not  be  bap- 
tized in  blood  were  compelled  to  subntit  to  the  water  of  bap- 
tism and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Livonia  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment,  and  its  inhabitants  became  Chris- 
tians and  obedient  to  the  Roman  see,  for  that,  in  public 
<^ini(m,  was  now  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Spain  had  long  flourbhed  under  the  dominion  of  the  ca- 
liphs I  but  now  divided  into  principalities,  and  weakened  by: 
quarrels  among  themselves,  it  became  an  easier  conquest  to 
its  former  masters.  The  Christians  rallied  under  their  lead-, 
ers,  and  conquest  followed  conquest.  The  kings  of  CastiUe,. 
Arragon,  an.d  Navarre,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Valentia,  Grenada, 
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^uid  Murcia,  which  yet  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Sa- 
racens. Those  who  refused  to  return  to  the  Christian  pale 
were  by  Clement  IV  compelled  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  leave  those  fruitful  fields  which  their  industry  cultivated. 
These  soon  became  a  desert,  and  such  many  of  them  remain 
unto  this  day. 

The  desolations  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  were  scarcely  less 
afflictive.  Their  Mogul  masters,  now  became  Mahometans^ 
oppressed  them,  but  employed  not  the  bloody  means  which 
Christians  used  with  Christians ;  they  put  them  under  tribute, 
they  proposed  to  them  every  allurement  to  apostatize,  but 
they  neiUier  burned  nor  dragooned  them,  as  their  own  breth- 
ren in  the  west  were  doing. 

The  rising  host  of  rebels  against  the  holy  see  alarmed  the 
pontiffs  more  than  all  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  and  there- 
fore against  them,  during  this  century,  the  weapons  of  war, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  were  particularly  sharpened.  It 
would  be  too  extensive  a  field  to  recount  all  the  persons, 
names,  and  sects  that  called  forth  the  Roman  fury.  The 
heaviest  weight  fell  upon  the  south  of  France,  where,  under 
the  general  title  of  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  were  comprised 
all  who  resisted  the  claims  of  papal  domimon,  or  wished  re- 
formation in  the  church.  Raymond  VI,  of  Tholouse,  in 
whose  territory  was  the  seat  of  this  supposed  heresy,  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  ward  off  destruction  from  himself 
by  embracing  the  papal  party.  Montfort,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  execute  the  papal  decrees  against  these  heretics,  so 
zealously  accomplished  the  mandates  of  his  bloody  employ- 
ers, that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dominions  of  Raymond 
for  his  support  of  the  cause  of  the  church.  But  the  struggle 
ended  not  with  the  death  of  the  first  combatants.  Another 
Raymond,  and  ianother  earl  of  Montfort  renewed  .the  con- 
flict ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Lewis  VIII,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  and  promises  of  the  pope,  cast  his  enormous 
weight  into  the  scale  against  the  poor  persecuted  Christians, 
and  he  and  the  pope  divided  the  spoil  of  the  vanquished  count 
of  Toulouse.  The  inquisition  laboured  to  extirpate  by  fire 
and  imprisonment  the  remains  of  the  reputed  heretical  crew. 
'the  plea  was  heresy,  but  the  real  moving  cause  was  ambi- 

voL.  V.  [46] 
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tion,  pride,  and  avarice.  Yet,  after  thouaaiids  upctt  iim- 
saods  were  sacrificed  by  inqutsitorsf,  the  cause  had  taken  tdo 
deep  fdot  to  be  extirpated.  Though  suppressed  nk  one  part 
it  rose  m  another. 

The  maxim  established  by  the  popes  and  thdr  partisans 
was,  that,  *'  governors,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,,  derived  aH 
lawful  authority  from  the  Roman  see,  and  its  pontiff  as  Christ's 
vicegerent  upon  earth.*'  Emperors  and  bishops  were  aHkc 
to  be  subject  to  their  controul,  and  all  ecclesiastical  betiefices 
might  be  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  But 
the  monarchs  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  rejected 
these  lordly  claims,  and  struggled  hard  to  repress  the  pretcn*- 
sions  of  the  supposed  successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Lewis  the  ninth  erected  a  barrier 
against  this  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  provided  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church,  as  the  statutes  of  Clarendon  had  done 
before  for  the  British,  but  the  artful  and  imperious  legates, 
seconding  their  ambitious  masters,  seized  every  occasion,  and 
improved  every  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  their  most  in- 
solent pretensions.  They  plundered  the  people,  and  shame- 
fully trafficked  with  relics  and  indulgences  to  support  their 
own  enormous  vices,  and  to  funishtheir  lordly  master  with 
the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

The  pontiffs  themselves,  when  contests  between  pretenders 
to  the  imperid  throne  gave  them  peculiar  importance,  sold 
their  suffrage  for  valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  Ancona, 
Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  many  other  cities  of  Italy  were  re- 
duced under  their  dominion ;  and  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh 
was  not  permitted  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  till  he  had 
confirmed  all  former  gifts  made  to  the  holy  see,  and  sanction* 
ed  all  its  later  robberies. 

The  popes  conferred  rc^alty  on  such  as  they  favoured.  A 
king  of  Bohemia,  of  Bulgaria,  of  Armenia,  obtained  their 
regal  titles  from  his  holiness  Innocent  III.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon  received  in  like  manner  his  crown  and  dignity,  in  re- 
turn for  subjecting  his  dominions  to  the  papal  see.  The 
thunders  of  excommunication  were  successively  harled  by 
the  same  Innocent  against  the  emperors  Philip  and  Otho ; 
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and  AgMOst  Augustus,  king  of  France,  whom  he  coiopelkil 
to  take  back  his  repudiated  queen. 

But  none  received  such  insulting  treatment  as  John  the 
king  of  England.  He  had  despised  the  pope's  interference 
and  insolent  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  readm  his  csealure 
LongtoQ,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  the  terriblie  ex- 
communication shook  ihe  pillars  of  his  throne.  Nor  did  In- 
nocent rest  here  ;  but,  aft^r  absolving  the  subjects  of  John 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  had  the  audacity  to  depose 
the  British  monarch,  and  bestow  the  crown  on  the  French 
king,  who  was  invited  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  papal  fief.  The  daufdiin  of  France  prepared  to 
eater  England  with  hU  army.  The  pqi^'s  legate  so  wrought 
upon  the  fears  of  the  coward  monarch,  that  he  laid  his  crown 
at  this  proud  prelate's  feet,  who  retained  it  five  days,  and 
then  restored  it  as  a  present  to  the  worthless  wearer,  who 
agreed  to  hold  it  as  a  vassal  of  Borne,  and  as  such  to  pay 
1000  marks  a  year  to  his  pontifical  superior.  The  audacity 
which  could  presume  on  such  an  outrage  can  only  be  equalled 
by  d»e  pusillanimity  which  could  submit  to  it. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  repeat  in  detail 
the  aeries  of  p»pal  exploits  subversive  of  the  sovereignty  of 
independent  sovereigns.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Bonifac^ 
VIII,  who  closed  the  century,  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
He  puahed  all  their  claims  with  an  obstinacy  approaching  to 
madness,  apparently  resolved  to  try  the  patience  of  the  proa* 
trate  world. 

Tlie  pope's  legates  in  every  country  exhibited  a  faithful 
represea(tation  of  their  masters,  and  their  example  corrupt- 
ed as  mueb  as  their  rapaciousness  devoured.  Every  tongue 
confessed  the  flagitious  c<Miduct  of  the  clergy,  who,  arme4 
with  ftU  the  spiritual  terrors,  and  possessed  of  the  keys  of 
Para<U0e,  despised  the  slaves  who  crouched  to  them  for  ab<r 
solution ;  aUd,  in  the  confidence  of  security,  regarded  not 
their  enemies,  but  as  persons  whom  they  might  plunder 
without  remorse. 

To  chieck  die  rising  spirii  of  rebellion  against  these  ghostly 
teachers,  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  what  was  reputed  heresy,  not 
only  the  secular  arm  was  called  in  to  destroy  without  mercy, 
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but  a  new  monkish  anny  was  levied  to  support  every  extra- 
vagant  pretension  of  the  Roman  see. 

The  different  orders  which  arose  are  scarce  worth  enu- 
meration. *  But  one  great  society,  the  Mendicants,  instituted 
by  Innocent  III,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  new  or- 
der, renouncing  all  possessions,  begging  their  daily  bread 
from  door  to  door,  coarsely  clad,  and  girt  with  a  rope  ;  some 
barefooted,  and  all  affecting  sanctity  of  the  highest  cast,  fiUed 
the  world.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  support  of  the 
papal  power  were  their  grand  objects.  These  were  divided 
into  four  great  bodies  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carme- 
lites, and  hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  influence  which  these  beggars  obtained  was  immense. 
Seduced  by  their  sanctimonious  appearance,  their  meritori- 
ous poverty,  and  the  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  world 
bowed  down  before  tiiem.  Intrusted  generally  with  absok- 
tion  and  indulgences,  they  became  universaUy  tiie  spiritual 
guides,  and  engrossed  by  degrees  all  power  and  all  employ- 
ments. 

Their  zeal  was  concentred  against  heresy,  and  abundant 
occasion  arose  from  its  exercise,  as  heresy  had  then  taken  a 
new  form,  and  was  applied  not  so  much  to  those  who  per- 
verted the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  to  all  who 
presumed  to  censure  any  of  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  bloody  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  was  at  the  head  of  one  of 
these  begging  fraternities :  a  man  suited  by  nature  for  an  in- 
quisitor, acute,  violent,  unfeeling,  overbearing,  and  indefati- 
gable. He  set  out  for  France,  and  with  his  begging  associ- 
ates preached,  caressed,  threatened,  and  promised  in  behalf 
of  the  church.  Those  whom  he  could  not  prevail  upon  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourses,  he  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  the 
secular  arm.  A  numerous  host,  reduced  by  him  to  the  strict- 
est rules  of  poverty  and  obedience,  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  they  were,  from  their  leader,  named  Dominicans  ;  from 
their  labours,  preaching  friars  ;  and  from  their  garb,  Uack 
friars. 

To  this  black  and  bloody  regiment  was  chiefly  intrusted 
the  inquisitorial  work ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls, 
men's  bodies  were  committed  to  the  flames.    Wherever  a 
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place  was  suspected  of  heresy,  a  court  was  erected,  with 
powers  to  hunt  out,  examine,  condemn,  and  extirpate  all 
those  who  presumed  to  find  fault  with  Rome  or  her  minions. 
Suspicion  was  sufficient  to  justify  torture:  compelled  to  an* 
swer  interrogatories,  none  were  exempt  from  falling  into 
rfieir  snares  whom  they  chose  to  condemn.  A  new  mode  of 
judicial  procedure  invested  them  with  power  to  find  victims, 
and  constitute  crimes.  The  horrible  edicts  of  Frederic  the 
Second  and  of  St.  Lewis,  issued  at  the  instigation  of  Rome, 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  That  monarchs  could  so  easHy 
devote  to  racks,  gibbets,  and  tortures,  the  most  inoffensive 
of  their  subjects,  merely  under  a  charge  of  heresy,  is  aston- 
ishing. Th^  atrocious  barbarities  of  Conrad  of  Marpurgand 
of  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  are  on  record.  By  these  and  their 
fellows,  the  insolent  pontiff  expected  to  trample  on  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  root  out  every  tongue  that  muttered  against 
his  blasphemies,  tyranny,  and  hypocrisy.  More  innocent 
blood  was  now  shed  by  the  hand  of  these  conspirators  against 
the  truth,  than  perhaps  had  ever  flowed  under  the  cruellest 
of  the  pagan  persecutions. 

The  Franciscans  were  associates  with  iheir  black  brethren 
in  this  spiritual  crusade  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  an  Italian,  established  the  order  which  bears 
his  name.  Ignorant,  fanatic,  devout,  zealous,  devoted  to 
RtMSie,  his  numerous  followers  embraced  the  rigid  poverty 
he  prescribed,  and,  clothed  with  the  humiliating  name  of 
littk  brethren,  or  minors,  united  to  bring  down  the  mighti- 
est monarchs  and  their  kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  The  politic  popes  clothed  these  zealous  partisans 
of  St.  Peter  with  extraordinary  prerogatives,  to  confess,  to 
absolve,  and  be  the  medium  of  distributing  those  wondrous 
indulgences  that  covered  the  transgressors  from  all  appre- 
hension of  punishment  for  sins  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

'Had  these  orders  cordially  united  with  each  other  and 
among  themselves,  dreadful  had  been  the  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Their  numbers,  activity,  power,  and  influence 
conldjiardly  have  been  withstood.  But  these  sturdy  beggars 
could  never  agree.  Jealousy  for  their  order,  claims  of  su- 
perior sanctity,  pre-eminence,  and  the  jarring  interest  where 
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two  beggars  met  at  the  same  door,  raised  a  spirk  of  enmity 
vol  easily  appeased.  They  loaded  each  other  with  the  bit* 
terest  invectives  and  the  foulest  accusations,  and  could  not 
peaceably  divide  the  spoil  they  had  extorted.  They  often 
treated  all  other  orders  and  the  whole  body  of  clergy  with 
sovereign  contempt ;  pretending  that  the  true  method  of  sal* 
vation  was  peculiarly  revealed  to  them  and  to  their  order 
oi^,  and  that  they  had  an  especial  commission  from  God. 

To  vie  with  their  brethren  in  excellence,  the  general  of 
the  Carmelite  order  produced  a  revelation  expressly  given 
him  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  whoever  departed  this  lifie 
with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  on  his  shoulders,  might  go  to 
Heaven's  gate  direct,  and  be  admitted  by  St.  Peter,  and  no 
questions  asked.  And  this  ridiculous  story  even  ponlilb 
sanctioned  and  defended. 

The  austerities  of  their  order  divided  the  Franciscans 
among  themselves.  The  origitial  rule  of  absolute  poverty 
had  been  dispensed  with  by  the  imperious  Gregory  thcs 
Ninth.  But  the  roost  spiritual  bigots  would  not  permit  even 
a  pope  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  their  founders,  or  receive 
the  mitigation  proposed  of  a  right  to  the  use  of  things  given 
them,  whilst  the  property  vested  in  St.  Peter  and  his  saccea* 
sofs.  They  would  be  absolute  beggars,  in  defiance  of  the 
pope  himself.  Popes  after  popes  were  employed  in  regulating 
and  restraining  these  ridiculous  contests.  By  these  and  other 
disputes  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  papal  wealth  and  t3nrsmny 
was  kept  up,  and  served  to  keep  alive  the  conflict  with 
abused  power,  and  led  men  to  examine  the  daims  of  thepon* 
tifical  see. 

One  of  the  Franciscans  will  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  friends 
of  science.  Roger  Bacon,  commonly  called  Friar  Bacon, 
ranks  above  the  greatest  geniuses  of  that  age :  he  displayed 
scientific  attainments  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  noble  superstructcure  that 
Boyle  and  Newton  afterwards  erected.  Deep  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  optics,  and  malhematics,  he  was  condemned  as 
'  having  intercourse  with  the  devil,  since  no  human  £Bu;ulties 
were  supposed  equal  to  his  universal  knowledge. 
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The  teamed  trotkB  tst  moralists  and  fheologianv  ittdtipHrd 
tibundandy,  white  religious  knowledge  asd  practice  were 
eqttsBf  debased.  No  man  ventured  without  danger  to  sua* 
pect  the  grossest  frauds  of  superstition,  or  to  doubt  the  effi* 
cacy  of  relics  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  tyranny 
of  Rome  was  submitted  to  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
most  abject  dependence  on  the  hcrfy  see,  and  every  preroga- 
tive of  it  defended  with  the  most  furious  zeal,  whilst  the  funh 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  disregarded.  Purity  of 
heart  and  life  was  almost  unknown ;  but  the  impious  doctrine 
of  human  merit  found  monkish  support,  and  it  Was  affirmed, 
that  whoever  chose  it  might  perform  a  more  perfect  obedi* 
ence  than  God  required,  and  lay  up  a  store  of  works  of  su- 
pererogation  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  church. 

An.  1215.  The  pope,  by  his  own  authority,  now  claimed 
a  right  to  establish  articles  of  faith,  and  in  the  fourth  Late- 
ran  council  published  his  decrees,  which  the  assembled 
bishops  were  to  hear  and  obey.  Then  by  his  authority  the 
term  transubstantiation  first  became  established,  and  auricu- 
lar confession  universally  imposed :  both  were  mighty  engines 
hi  the  hands  of  sacerddtal  jugglers.  The  absurd  notions  of 
propitiating  God  by  self-inflicted  punishments  produced  the 
^agellantes,  who  filled  the  air  with  shrieks,  and  covered 
their  bodies  with  gore,  in  honour  of  God  and  his  saints, 
and  acquired  no  small  measure  of  veneration  by  these  8e*> 
verities. 

The  wretched  mode  in  which  morals  were  taught  by  the 
most  admired  writers,  such  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  tended  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  acquisition .  of  holy  affections. 
Endless  definitions  of  virtues  and  vices  displayed  their  own 
deep  logical  subtleties,  and  the  ideas  affixed  to  their  virtues 
and  vices  were  so  totally  diverse  from  the  real  graces  of  the 
spririt  and  the  works  of  the  flesh,  as  described  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth,  that  it  vras  impossible  to  discern  any  simili- 
tude between  them. 

Holiness  and  charity  consisted  not  in  pure  affection  and 
faith  working  by  love,  but  in  giving  alms  to  the  ragged  frater- 
nity of  mendicants,  building  churches,  endowing  monaste- 
ries, and  in  perfect  obedience  to  all  the  dictates  of  the  holy 
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see.  Httimlity,  instead  of.  a  lowly  sense  ofiour.imwoKtfay 
selves,  now  stood  in  a  ;Cattered  garment,  bound  with  a  cord, 
sind  bare  feet,  begging  from  door  to  door,  to  accum«date  a 
store  of  merit  for  those  who  chose  to  purchase  it.  Justice 
implied  not  the  defence  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  but 
the  tormenting  and  plundering  every  man  who  was  called  a 
heretic,  and  who  refused  a  blind  submission  to  papal  impo* 
sitions. 

This  was  the  meridian  of  papsd  domination.  Unresistiag 
submission  was  paid  to  the  pontifical  decrees,  the  whole  ec* 
desiastic  corps  was  drilled  to  passive  obedience,  and  even 
monarchs  held  a  precarious  sceptre,  surrendering  their  king<- 
doms  as  voluntary  fiefs,  and  becoming  creatures  of  the  holy 
see.  The  stoutest  trembled  before  the  papal  anathemas,  and 
the  most  stubborn  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  stem  obstinacy 
of  persevering  ambition. 

The  clergy,  sufficiently  corrupt  before,  proceeded  in  luxury 
according  to  their  affluence :  and  the  new  hosts  of  monks 
contributed  to  seize  the  fruits  of  industry  to  support  the  vices 
of  beggary.  That  heretics  abounded,  in  the  eye  of  the  church 
at  least,  is  evident  from  thjc  methods  invented  to  sup{»res8 
them  throughout  the  Christian  world.  But  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  heretic  the  characters  were  very  different. 
In  one  thing  they  generally  concurred,  in  rejecting  the 
monstrous  system  of  established  superstitions,^  and  in  de* 
claiming  against  the  wealth,  tyranny,  and  abuses,  of  the  pope 
and  his  clergy.  With  various  intermediate  shades,  the 
heretics  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts  ;  men  of  genuine  piety  and 
religion,  who,  taking  the  word  of  God  for  their  rule  €>f  life, 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  in  all  things  by  a  con- 
versation becoming  godliness.  These  treated  with  contempt 
the  self-ipstituted  rules  of  monastic  superstition,  and  all  the 
idle  and  useless  ceremonials  of  religion,  endeavouring  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  there  were  others 
said  to  be  of  a  different  stamp,  who,  under  affectation  of 
liberty,  and  emancipation  from  all  restraint,  indulged  opi* 
nions  as  fanatical  and  adverse  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  as 
their  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
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'Biere^iirere  also  many  moce,  said  to  be  hig^y  enthusiastic, 
who  imitated  all  the  practices  of  the  mendicants,  and,  with 
a  still  more  squalid  dress,  if  possible,  and  maniacal  wildness, 
roamed  about  the  world,  and  lived  upon  alms.  These  were 
all  persecute^  by  the  inquisitors  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
under  the  name  of  Albigenses,  Beghards,  Brethren  of  the 
free  Spirit,  Cathari,  Petrobrusians,  Apostolics,  and  other  ap- 
pellations, and  many  of  these  expired  in  torments,  with  the 
most  sedate  solemnity  and  the  most  resigned  devotion, 
.fj^^iibt  their  enemies  endeavoured  to  exaggerate  their  crimes^ 
they  were  often  compelled  to  bear  a  reluctant  testimony  to 
their  exemplary  virtue.  Whatever  was  the  crime  charged, 
the  real  cause  was  revolt  from  papal  tjrranny  and  jurisdiction : 
had  this  been  submitted  to,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
overlooked. 

The  dispute  about  the  eucharist  was  not  yet  closed  by  the 
pope's  adopting  the  word  tran^ubstantiation ;  many  submit- 
ted to  acknowledge  a  real  presence,  without  admitting  a 
change  of  the  symbols. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  continued  to  re- 
ceive abundant  additions.  The  wafer  god"*^  required  a  new 
pageantry  of  devotion  tp  attend  his  shrine  :  the  richest  me- 
tals aikd  jewels  adorned  the  receptacle ;  the  wax  tapers  burn- 
ed unextinguished  before  it ;  and  all  the  parade  of  bowing, 
kneeling,  and  fine  clothes,  attracted  the  veneration  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  exalted  the  glory  of  the  minister,  who  could  make 
the  god  he  devoured,  and  reproduce  him  at  pleasure. 

Another  invention  of  Boniface  VIII  closed  the  present 
century  :  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  year.  A  proclama- 
tion was  made  of  the  wondrous  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 


•  Wafers  were  used  instead  of  common  bread,  which  was  liable  to 
crumble,  the  consequences  of  which  were  deemed  horrible  by  those 
who  believed  It  to  be  after  consecration  transubstantiated  into  the  real 
body  of  the  Saviour.  For  a  similar  reason  the  council  of  Constance 
afterwards  decreed)  that  the  Sacramept  should  be  administered  to  the 
laity  only  in  bread,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  might  be  lost  or  improperly 
applied. 

VOL,  V.  [47] 
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;mitiiig  the  churok  of  St  Peter  Aod  its  sefics  every  xestenaty 
year.  Full  remisaioii  of  sins  and  showers  of  lodulgBiicet 
ifeew  the  fanatic  woiid  to  the  seift  of  hbUnesB  to  obtain  these 
mestimable  blesungs,  and  receiye  die  benedictio&  of  the 
vicegevent  of  Gpd  on  earth.  Throughout  the  ye»r  laoo  the 
foads  were  filled  with  navkitudes  like  armies  coming  and  go* 
ing.  The  number  of  strangers  in  Rome  in  that  yeayr  was 
seldom  less  than  200,000. 

The  first  essay  was  so  gainful,  that  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  was  thought  by'  the  successors  of  Boniface  too  h>ng  to 
wait,  so  they  reduced  die  term  to  fifty,  and  then  to  five  and 
Itwenty  years,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christians  who  might  be 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  festival,  by  not  being  so 
fortunate  as  to  live  more  tlum  a  hundred  years. 

From  the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  where  a  holy  seed  had  been 
preserved,  the  Waldenses  had  now  not  only. spread  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  Framoe,  but  into  Germany  and  Italy* 
George  Mordtaffirms  that  those  of  the  Waldensian  confession 
in  1260,  amounted  to  800,000  persons. 

The  general  name  given  them  in  Germany  was  fieg^bards, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  earnestness  of  their  pcayers,  and 
their  fervour  in  religious  duties. 

When  we  consider  tfie  means  employed  to  aaoot  out  what 
was  then  called  heresy,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  witbou^ 
Wonder  how  it  was  preserved  in  the  fire «  when  the  powtf 
of  monarchs  combined  with  papal  authority,  seconded  by  all 
the  craft  and  cruelty  of  inquisitors,  and  the  whole  mendicant 
tribe.  A  blessed  body,  however,  remained  as  a  saci^d  seedy 
and,  moistened  with  blood,  continued  to  grow,  but  its  mem* 
bers  had  yet  to  struggle  up  hill  for  ages  to  coooie^  scattei«d, 
depressed,  persecuted,  striving  against  the  same  strong  arm 
of  power  and  the  wiles  of  monkery,,  till  the  days  of  Ac  re- 
formation. 

In  the  east  the  light  had  become  dim,  and  the  churches, 
once  numerous  in  Asia,  were  reduced  to  a  few  by  the  pagan 
and  Mahometan  ravagers.  Still  some  faithful  men  were 
found,  and  in  the  west,  among  all  the  nations  professing 
Christianity,  God  had  his  secret  ones,  though  small  and  of 
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not  wboUy  unkaveiied. 


Century  XIV.  ^ 

The  zeal  of  the  popes  for  crusading  had  not  abated,  bat 
the  courage  of  their  vassals  for  such  expeditions  was  won- 
derfully cooled  ;  experience  had  taught  them  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  its  instigators. 

Popes  even  offered  a  part  of  their  own  immense  treasures- 
to  equip  a  ieet  and  anny,  and  opening  the  chest  of  the 
church's  store  of  indulgences,  whereby  the  profligate  might 
be  accommodated,  and  enter  paradise  under  the  cross,  with- 
out doing  penance  for  or  parting  with  any  of  their  crimes, 
offered  to  dispose  of  them  on  the  most  liberal  terms*  At^^ 
tempta  to  renew  the  crusades  were  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
14th  century,  the  last  in  1 303:^ ;  but  aU  in  vain  :  Mafaomet- 
anism  remained  triumphant.  Though,  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  the  Christian  life,  it  was.  as  litde  to  be  found  among 
the  crusaders  as  among  thie  Saracens  themselves. 

Happier  and >  more  considerable  success  is  said  to  have  at- 
tended the  missionary  efforts  of  the  pontiffs  in  Tartary  and 
China;  The  papal  ace,  eager  to  improve  every  opportunity 
of  extending  its  dominions,  had  dispatched  Dominican  and 
Francican  ambassadors  to  meet  the  host  of  Tartars,  which, 
advancing  from  the  east,  had  overrun  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Silesia.  This  brought  an  embassy  in  return,  and  a  new  corps 
of  black  and  white  barefooted  envoys  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Kublai,  the  Tartar  monarch.  The  reports  which  reached 
Europe  were  now  so  flattering,  that  the  head  missionary  Cor- 
vino  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambalu,  or  Pekin, 
the  capital,  and  seven  new  Franciscan  bishops  were  dispatch-* 
ed  to  obey  his  orders  and  second  his  efforts  in  the  converdon 
of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese.  An  intercourse  being  thus  estab- 
lished with  Rome,  and  permission  given  by  the  government 
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of  China  for  the  misfiionaries  to  labour  in  their  Tocation,  the 
number  of  Latin  churches  is  said  to  have  been  consideraUy 
increased.  But  we  must  receive  with  considerable  allowance 
the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  who,  for  the  honour  of  the 
holy  church  and  their  own,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  en- 
hancing the  greatness  of  their'  labours,  and  vaunting  the 
abundance  of  their  success.  But,  whatever  it  was,  its  con- 
tinuance was  short,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  religion  they 
planted  hath'  ever  since  appeared  in  these  vast  regions. 

The  arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  north  had  nearly 
extirpated  the  last  remains  of  paganism  in  Prussia  and  Livo- 
nia. Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  a  pagan  monarch,  was 
strong  in  the  valour  and  affections  of  his  people.  But  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Poland,  and  the  beautiful  Hedwige,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding  monarch,  had  charms  irresistible.  As 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  obtained  by  Jagellon 
without  his  submitting  to  baptism,  and  receiving  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  both  were  within  his  grasp  by  so  doing,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,  and,  bending  the  necks 
of  his  pagan  subjects  to  the  religion  he  had  himself  embraced, 
he  united  his  duchy  with  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  received 
the  fair  princess  for  his  bride.  Thus  all  the  northern  people 
at  last  submitted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity^  and,  though 
in  general  they  remained  as  much  heathens  as  before,  bishop- 
rics were  erected,  and  they  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Numerous  conversions  of  the  Jews  are  also  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  in  this  century.  They  had  spread  through 
every  part  of  Europe,  engrossed  a  great  share  of  its  traffic, 
and,  by  their  craft,  their  dexterity,  and  their  usury,  contri- 
ved to  accumulate  riches  to  an  excess  that  could  not  but  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  their  enemies.  These  began  by  blackening 
their  character  with  every  atrocity :  children  crucified  and  eat 
by  them;  the  fountains  poisoned;  the  consecrated  wafers 
pierced,  bleeding,  and  abused  by  their  impious  hands ;  charges 
as  ridiculous  as  horrid  and  untrue.  It  was  their  interest  and 
object  to  live  in  peace  aipong  the  Christians ;  but  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  Christian  magistrates  and  pre- 
lates to  persecute  an  unfortunate  race  of  people,  and  to  exalt 
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their  zeal  iii  coirrersionS)  whikt  they  gratified  their  cavetous- 
aess  by  the  plunder  ci^  these  devoted  victims :  a  terrible  per- 
secution, therefore,  generally  rose  against  them.  Death  m 
every  horrid  form  seized*  the  obstinate,  and  those  who  saved 
their  lives  by  baptism  neither  saved  their  property  nor  chan- 
ged one  oi  their  sei^iments.  Yet  even  these  horrid  execu- 
tions produced  the  high  commendations  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  merited  indulgences  equal  to  the  zeal  of  crusa- 
ders. 

The  Saracenic  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  not  yet  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  Christian  yoke,  and  it  became  dubious  whether 
the  Christian  or  Mahometan  faith  would  prevail:  but  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  Christians,  aided  by  their  brethren, 
whom  the  Roman  pontiff  roused  to  their  assistance,  by  the 
same  promises  of  heaven  and  indulgences  which  were  be- 
stowed on  those  who  conflicted  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  the 
balance  against  the  infidels,  and  their  fall  and  final  expulsioti 
speedily  followed.  These  miserable  wars  wasted  the  finest 
country  in  Christendom :  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of 
the  banishment  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  ihany  of  the 
n^ost  beautiful  and  fruitful  territories  lie  uncultivated,  and 
almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

Christianity  lost  more  in  the  east  ^an  it  gained  in  the 
west. .  The  Tartars,  become  Mahometans  under  the  mighty 
Tamerlane,  deluged  the  eastern  world  with  blood.  To  the 
whole  Christian  name  this  terrible  conqueror  was  peculiarly 
fatal :  not  satisfied  with  subjugation  and  tribute,  he  resolved 
to  compel  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  mas- 
t<Mr.  .Death  in  its  most  tremendous  forms  rose  up  at  his  com- 
mand to  terrify  into  apostacy  the  wavering,  or  to  exterminate 
the.  obstinate :  whilst  the  mildest  fate  allotted  to  any  Chris- 
,tian  was  slavery  and  exile.  Thus  few,  very  few,  remained 
through  the  vast  extent  of  this  newly  erected  empire,  and  all 
^fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  Tamerlane. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  a  change  of  government  in 
.China  completely  exduded  the  possibility  of  a  missionary's 
.entrance,  and,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  new  d3ma8ty,  no 
stranger  might  pass  the  frontier  line  on  penalty  of  death. 
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The  numerous  schoGis aikduniveniii^s  estaUishoi  ki  tUs 
centuFy  promised  an  aboBdant  harvest  of  likciaikiiFe.  But  ike 
preposterous  methods  of  tuition,  aAd  the  scholastic  theology, 
diverted  the  minds  of  the  students  from  the  primary  objects 
of  science  to  subdfcdes,  pueritities,  and  diseassiens  on  sub- 
jects at  once  so  intricate  and  useless,  that  the  time  and  labour 
employed  upon  them. produced  only  a  hind' of  more  pompous 
ignorance.  Aristode  still  ntaintained  his  empire  in  a]l  the 
universities,  and  his  opinions  were  held  almost  as  sacred  as 
the  gospel. 

'  The  nobler  sciences  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  die-maik- 
ematics,  though  pursued  with  eagerness,  were  obscured  by 
Ae  passion  for  astrology,  with  which  men  of  aH  ranks  were 
infected.  To  read  the  destinies  of  men  in  the  stars  was  the 
great  object  of  astronomical  students.  Notwtthstandis^ 
the  frequent  accusations,  of  magic  and  witchcraA,  which 
brought  the  adventurous  under  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,  many  pursued  these  absurd  researches  into  futu* 
rity. 

Yet  minds  of  a  superior  order  arose  in  the  nepi^c  of  let& 
ters  :  Petrarch  and  Dante  in  poetry  and  eloquence  might  vie 
with  the  first  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  prog^ss  of  polhe  lite* 
rature  and  philosophy  &r  exceeded  the  theological  dass,  the 
productions  of  which  scarce  deserve  ta  be  mentioned.  AH 
who  Head  the  Bible,  and  relished  th^  simplicity  of  trudi,  were 
branded  as  heretics,  and  delivered  over  to  their  tormentorv. 

The  church'  of  Rome  was  now  at  its  summit  of  power. 
There  was  a  regular  descent  from  the  pope  to  the  k>west  of 
the  sacerdotal  tribe.  The  begging  regiments  of  monies  and 
friars  fought  manfiilly  under  ecclesiastical  banners,  and  the 
inquisitors  watched  over  heretical  pravity  with  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  to  keep  down  every  spirit  which  breathed  reform. 
Yet,  under  all  these  flattering  appearances  of  triumphant  do* 
minion,  secret  causes  were  working  to  weaken  and  finsdlj 
dissolve  the  Qapal  tyranny. 

An.  1305.  The  removal  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  ia 
France,  and  the  schisms  which  prevailed,  loosened  the  bomb 
of  spiritual  obedience.  Whilst  at  one  time^  two  and  sotae^ 
times  three  popes  claimed  infallibility,  and  each  to  be  the 
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«bfe  head  of  tlie  church,  it  was  impoMible  for  the  commoa 
peopk  to  decide  to  whosn  obedience  was  due.  This  led 
many  to  think  whether  such  claims  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  such  obedience  due  to  either  of  them ;  nay, 
whether  a  visible  head  was  at  all  essential  to  a  Christian 
church. 

Attoliher  cause  of  weakening  the  secret  springs  of  the  Ro- 
maon  government  was  the  resistance  made  to  the  arrogant 
daims  of  Boniface,  so  openly  avowed  in  a  letter  to  Philip^ 
king  of  F/ance,  ^^  That  all  power  spiritual  and  temporal  was 
irested  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Roman  see ;"  that  every  be- 
ing of  the  human  race  who  dared  disbelieve  this  fact,  or 
withhold  his  obedience,  was  thereby  constituted  a  heretic, 
and  damned  to  all  eternity.  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  sub* 
mit  to  these  arrogant  pretensions,  and  therefore  wisely  set 
himBclf  td  reduce  within  bounds  these  extravagant  claimS| 
wiiicfa  in  his  answa:  to  the  pope  he  treated  with  becoming 
contempt :  in  an  assembly  of  his  peers,  he  engaged  them  to 
concur  with  him  in  an  accusation  of  heresy  and  simony 
ag^nst  die  pope  himself,  drawn  up  by  an  intrepid  lawyer, 
Nogaret, and  demanding  an  oecumenical  council  to  judge  and 
depose  him.  The  furious  Boniface  immediately  launched 
all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  his  head.  But  Philip^^ 
supported  by  his  states,  pf-epared  to  carry  his  purposes  into 
effect,  and  sent  Nogaret  with  orders  to  seize  the  refractory 
pontiff,  and  bring  him  bound  to  Lycms  to  be  judged.  As 
PhiUp  had  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  his  envoy  seized  the 
pope  at  Aoagni,  where  he  expected  no  such  visitant,  and, 
treating  him  with  every  indignity,  so  wounded  the  head 
which  bore  the  tiara  with  his  gaundet,  that,  though  the  pon- 
tiff was  rescued  by  the  people,  and  carried  to  Rome,  he  died 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  or  the  fever  brought  on  by 
rage  and  vexadon.  An.  1303. 

It  was  a  bad  example  to  shew  that  the  pc^s  might  be  re* 
sisted  w^ith  impunity.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  followed  the  steps 
of  PhiUp,  and  not  o^y  resisted  himself,  but  taught  others  to 
resist.  AU  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Roman  see  and  ita 
inquisitors  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  hin  bsumers*    Among  these  were  some  called  here« 
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tic8^  who,  safe  under  imperial  patronage,  were  taught  by  ex- 
perience that  papal  anathemas  which  could  not  be  enf(»-ced 
were  not  to  be  feared. 

The  disputes  among  the  Franciscans,  in  which  the  popes 
so  often  and  fruidessly  interfered,  served  greatly  to  rouse  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  their  authority.  '  ^ 

A  great  contest  was  maintained  through  all  this  century 
between  the  rigid  and  relaxed  Franciscans,  about  the  rules 
of  their  order.  The  rigid,  who  were  called  spiritual,  would 
submit  to  no  compromise,  but  wpuld  be  beggars  absolute, 
and  destitute  of  all  claim  to  any  right  of  use,  even  to  the  rags 
they  wore.  The  mitigated  rule  admitted  of  the  use  without 
the  property,  and  that  what  they  got  by  begging  might  be 
laid  up  in  storehouses  for  a  day. of  want.  This  ridiculous 
contest  occasioned  mori^  trouble,  vexation,  disputes,  and  en- 
mities, than  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Some- 
times the  popes  favoured  one  of  the  parties,  but  wisely  in 
general  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  dilFerei^ces.  The 
rigid  C0UI4  bear  no  abatement  of  the  most  austere  rules  of 
St.  Francis,  and  determined  they  would  be  beggars  in  spite 
of  all  papal  decisions.  For  this  at  intervals  they  were  mise- 
rably persecuted,  and  four  of  the  most  zealous  suffered  in 
flames  at  Marseilles,  whilst  Delitiosi,  their  head,  died  in  pri- 
son. These  mart3rrs  to  their  cause  were  adored  by  their 
brethren,  and  no  decisions  of  popes  or  inquisitors  could  pre- 
vent the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held. 

^^  That  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  possessed  any 
thing  in  common  or  personally  by  right  of  property,"  was 
asserted  by  one  of  the  spirituals.  This  the  Dominicans  de- 
nied. The  flame  burst  out  with  fresh  violence.  The  popes 
sought  to  appease  it.  Silence  was  in  vain  enjoined  upon  the 
angry  disputants ;  they  would  fight  in  spite  of  their  father. 
Thus,  Dominicans  against  Franciscans,  and  Franciscans 
against  Dominicans,  and,  to  make  copfusion  more  confused, 
Franciscans  against  Franciscans,  waged  irreconcileable  war, 
which  the  holy  pontiffs,  siding  sometimes  with  the  one  and 
sometimes  with  the  other,  could  neither  terminate  nor  allay^ 

To  close  these  wounds,  the  popes  at  last  consented  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  order,  into,  those  who  persisted  in  the  severer 
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rule  of  discipline,  and  those  ^virho  admitted  a  mitigation  of  it. 

Yet  even  in  this  many  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  professed  to 

prefer  St.  Francis  before  popes  and  Councils ;  his  rule  to  the 

gospel ;  and  his  person,  if  not  to  a  superiority,  yet  to  an 

equality  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Notwithstanding  these  divisions  and  contests,  the  papacy 

maintained  its  proud  claims  of  dominion  over  all  persons. 

But,  as  this  was  disputed,  a  continual  warfare  was  maintain^ 

ed  by  the  princes  who  asserted  their  independence,  and  by 
all  who  presumed  to  find  fault  with  the  tyranny  of  Rome; 
The  reverence  acquired  by  long  prescription,  and  supported 
by  the  suggestion  of  its  being  due  to  Christ's  immediate  vi- 
car upon  earth,  cast  a  glory  around  the  pontiffs  not  easily 
tarnished.    The  orders  had  advanced  themselves  so  high  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  were  so  dispersed  through  the  world, 
and  so  united  in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  that  the  popes 
were  compelled  to  respect  the  beggars  they  had  made.     Su« 
perstition  had  attached  such  sanctity  to  their  habit,  that  mul* 
titudes  in  their  dying  hours  purchased  admission  into  their 
order,  or  remembered  them  liberally  in  their  wills,  that  they 
might  at  least  be  buried  in  the  mendicant^s  rags,  and  so  bear 
some  relation  to  the  fraternity,  in  hopes  at  the  day  of  judg* 
ment  to  stand  a  better  chance  in  these  beggars'  weeds.     Yet 
their  advancement  to  the  highest  distinctions,  and  the  dimi* 
nution  of  power  and  wealth  occasioned  by  their  privileges, 
to  the  injury  of  the  prelates  and  secular  clergy,  made  them 
hated  though  feared,  and  stirred  up  many  to  dispute  their 
rights,  and  to  be  jealous  of  their  influence.     The  universi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Paris  resisted  their  claims :  and  many  set 
themselves  to  write  against  their  abuses,  and  some  even  to 
deny  the  papal  authority  to  grant  such  privileges ;  but  the 
monks  triumphed  at  the  court  of  Rome  over  all  their  adver* 
saries. 

An.  1 360.  The  famous  Wickliff  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  controversy,  and  seconded  the  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  these  insolent  beggars  on  the  privileges 
and  statutes  of  his  university  at  Oxford,  for  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Langham,  a  creature  of  the^  papacy, 
deprived  him  of  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  now 
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Christ^s  church,  and  pat  a  monk  in  his  place.    This  decisioa 
the  pope  on  appeal  confirmed.     Naturally  incensed  at  this 
oppression  as  well  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  univer- 
sity, Wickliff  spared  not  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  or  the  abuses 
of  that  government,  whilst  he  treated  all  the  monkish  order 
with  equal  severity  and  contempt.     He  exhorted  all  men  to 
read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  resolved  to  procure 
them  that  opportunity,  by  translating  the  bible  into  his  native 
tongue,  and  dispersing  copies  as  widely  as  possible.    A  crime 
of  diis  enormity  could  not  escape  episcopal  cognizance,  and, 
on  the  accusation  of  these  monks,  Sudbury,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  summoned  the  heretic  before  a  council  at  Lon- 
don, where  nothing  could  have  prevented  his  condemnation 
but  the  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
other  noblemen,  who  honoured  the  reformer,  and  protecte4 
him  from  violence.  Though  Wickliff's  person  yet  escaped  the 
flames,  his  books  and  opinions  did  not,  being  judged,  in  two 
councils. held  at  London  and  Oxford,  heretical  and  erroneous. 
He  retired,  however,  to  his  benefice  in  the  country,  and 
shordy  after  finished  his  glorious  career,  leaving  behind  him 
the  seeds  which  were  to  bring  forth  fruits '  of  eternal  life  to 
millions  yet  unborn.     His  followers  were  not  so  happy  as 
their  leader.      Many  of  them,  under  the  denomination  of 
Lollards  and  Wickliffites,  were  hunted  out  by  the  bishops 
and  their  inquisitors,  and  proceeded  against  with  all  the  un- 
relenting cruelty  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts.      The  ven- 
geance which  WickliflF's  living  person  escaped,  fell  upon  his 
dead  bones,  whi(^h,  in  consequence  of  a  decree, of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  were  afterwards  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt. 
As  the  term  Beghard,  so  the  name  Lollard,  was  imputed 
. indiscriminately  to  all  who  fell  under  heretical  suspicion; 
whether,  like  Wickliff,  they  were  men  of  true  zeal  and  Chris- 
tian piety,  or  belonged  to  the  multitude  of  reformers  of  every 
kind  who  sprang  up  to  bear  testimony  against  papal  abuses. 
Many  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors ;  and 
others,  to  save  themselves  from  prison  and  death,  dispersed 
and  fled  wherever  they  could  be  hid  or  find  protection.     Bo- 
hemia received  many  of  the  fugitives.     There  they  joined 
those  who  were  discontented  with  the  papal  usurpations, 
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formed  the  party  afterward  called  Hussites,  and  became  the 
revivers  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren. 

An.  1348.  A  dreadful  scene  presents  itself  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  various  denominations  of  heretics,  by  the  inquisi- 
tors of  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth.  They  were  hunted  out  in 
every  part  of  Christendom  ;  and,  under  the  names  of  Beg- 
hards,  Lollards,  Wickliffites,  Waldenses,  Cathari,  Aposto- 
lics,  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  compelled  to  abjure  or 
perish :  these  were  equally  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  their  per- 
secutors whenever  and  wherever  they  stood  connected  with 
that  greatest  of  all  crimes,  rejection  of  the  tyranny,  and  com- 
plaint of  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

A  sect  called  the  Whippers  also  renewed  their  flagella- 
tions, to  which  they  annexed  the  most  meritorious  virtues,  as 
equal  to  baptism,  and  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  The  fires  of  inquisitors  strove  in  vain  to  extir- 
pate these  wandering  fanatics. 

'  An.  1373.  A  more  joyous  sect  in  Liege  and  Flanders 
exercised  the  judges  of  heretical  pravity.  These  were  the 
Jumpers,  both  sexes  of  whom  assembled,  and,  holding  hand 
in  hand,  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  gestures,  till,  ex- 
hausted with  the  violence  of  tbeir  continued  motions,  they 
fell  breathless  to  the  ground,  pretending  at  these  seasons  to 
receive  visions  and  revelations.  The  ignorant  clergy  regard- 
ed them  as  demoniacs,  and  by  incense  and  exorcisms  endea- 
voured to  cast  out  the  dancing  devils  from  the  deluded  fra- 
ternity. There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Yet  folly  is 
more  tolerable  than  cruelty.  At  the  one  we  can  smile,  at  the 
other  we  shudder. 

Amidst  these  dark  and  dreary  scenes,  we  see  a  beam  of 
light  darting  across  the  dismal  gloom.  Wickliff  stands 
among  the  foremost  whose  labours  tended  to  enlighten  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  to  unbar  the  gates  of  truth, 
which  had  been  shut  by  the  seclusion  of  the  oracles  of  God 
from  the  sight  of  the  people. 

The  spreading  sect  of  Lollards  all  united  in  examining  the 
iniquitous  claims  of  Rome,  in  discovering  the  delusions  of 
the  superstitions  by  which  they  had  been  enslaved,  the  priest- 
craft by  which  they  had  been  plundered,  and  the  unchristian 
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crueltjr  of  their  ecclesiastical  persecutors.  Attempts  to 
quench  the  rising  flame,  though  suceeding  in  one  spot,  only 
drove  the  persecuted  to  another,  where  it  broke  out  afresh, 
and  continued  to  spread,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  extinguish 
it.  The  Waldtnses  and  Albigenses  increased  in  die:  south 
ot  France  and  Switzerland.  The  Beghards  and  LoUards 
wandered  through  Flanders  and  Germany.  Bohemia  re- 
ceived the  persecuted  refugees,  and  adopted  them  smd.  theii 
sentiments.  The  fauthful  were  indeed  comparatively  few, 
and  generally  found  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  especially 
among  the  weavers  of  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands.  Some, 
who  bore  the  names  of  heretical  infamy,  probably  deserved 
reproach,  but  there  was  a  chosen  generation,  whom  all  the 
waters  of  error  could  not  quench,  nor  the  floods  of  persecu'* 
tion  drown. 

The  university  of  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  producing 
the  first  eminent  English  reformer,  and  the  crime  of  perse* 
cutingand  expelling  him.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  then  bore  rule,  could  neither  endure  the  light  of  the 
scripture  truth,  nor  the  purity  of  scripture  conduct. 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  the  numbers  greatly  increased  of 
those  who  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  bcaid- 
age.  A  people  arose,  resolute  to  sufier  any  torments  rather 
than  submit  to  superstitious  practices,  zealous  to  spread 
through  the  Christian  world  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  renouncing  all  dominion  of  men  over 
their  faith. 

Yet  these  were  comparatively  so  few,  and  so  inferior  in  all 
that  the  world  calls  good  and  great,  that  they  gave  no  very 
alarming  apprehensions  to  their  lordly  masters.  Though 
power,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  numbers  were  leagued  againtf 
diem,  they,  like  the  burning  bush,  continued  unconsum^ 
amidst  the  flames% 
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The  regions  of  Tartary  and  the  adjacent  proviftces,  with 
the  vast  empire  of  China,  retunwd  tgidn  to  fng^  darkaest. 
The  light  which  had  been  oaee  kindled  appeared  nearly  if 
not  utterly  extinct. 

Nor  did  the  conquests  ovier  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  or  the 
pevsec«mon  o£  the  Jews,  inci^ease  mnch  the  number  of  Chris^ 
tians.  The  Mahometans  obstUiately  adhered  to  their  pro- 
phet, and  no  temptation  or  terror  could  induce  them  to  sub> 
mit  to  the  papal  missionaries.  Indeed,  their  teaching  and 
cruelties  were  alike  unsuited  to  produce  conviction  on  minds 
sore  with  ill  usage,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Mahome- 
tans from  their  country,  by  the  famous  archbishop  of  Tdedo, 
was  a  step  as  impolitic  as  savage.  The  Jews  also  resisted 
and  suffered ;  compelled  to  abjure  Moses,  many  dissembled 
and  submitted,  but  retained  Judaism  as  ^naciously  as  ever, 
with  the  most  implacable  abhorrence  of  their  persec^utorSk 
To  this  day  they  remain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  bowmg  the 
knee  to  the  cross,  and  secretly  renouncing  him  who  bore  it. 
'  The  discovery  of  a  new  world  opened  a  noUe  entrance  for 
gospel  truth,  had  the  missionaries  been  as  evangelical  as  the 
a^riners  were  adventurous :  but  Christianity  shudders  at 
Ih^  recital  of  Spanish  cruelties  and  Poituguese  conquests: 
thirst  for  gold  seems  to  have  extinguished  every  sensibilily 
of  the  homan  heart.  To  compel  the  tortured  to  discover 
their  wealth,  and  to  submit  to  baptism  for  the  salvation  of 
d^ir  souls,  displays  an  atrocity  of  character  that  must  for 
ever  be  execrated :  we  turn  from  the  scenea  recorded  with 
^8fne  and  indignation.  As  the  reward  for  this  discovery, 
and  the  encouragement  to  christianize  the  heathen  nations, 
the  imperial  pontiff  divided  a  world,  the  very  geography  of 
which  he  did  not  understand,  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  legalized  the  conquests  they  should  make,  by  a  solemn 
gift  of  all  the  countries  they  should  discover  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  demarcation,  as  if  the  undisputed  title  of  the  uni- 
verse had  vested  in  himself.     Thus  Africa,  India5and  Ame- 
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rica  received  the  first  sounds  of  the  name  of  Christ  through 
a  medium  that  must  have  excited  their  terror  and  abhorrence, 
instead  of  winning  the  warm  affections  of  the  heart.  Such 
christians  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enlarged  the  pale  of 
the  churdit  thejr  were  indeed  made  slaves  to  Rome,  but 
continued  strangers  to  vital  Christianity. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  Grecian  empire  fell  under  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  The  extinction  of  the  sciences  in  the  eastern  empire, 
in  consequence  of  itb  fall,  drove  a  multitude  of  men  of  let- 
ters from  Constantinople  to  Italy,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famed  Medici  family,  revived  the  drooping  cause  of 
literature. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  now  brought  forth 
from  obscurity,  and  ably  explained,  to  which  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing  especially  contributed.  To  it,  under 
God,  the  revival  of  religion  was  more  indebted  than  to  any 
bther  cause  whatever.  Learning  of  every  kind  now  made 
immense  progress :  the  oriental  languages  were  studied,  an- 
tiquities explored,  the  muses  cultivated,  and  all  the  branches 
of  polite  literature  pursued  with  increasing  success  and  ea- 
gerness. The  darkness  of  superstition  began  to  vanish  from 
the  presence  of  the  light  of  truth.  Daring  spirits  pleaded 
boldly  the  cause  of  Christ  against  his  betrayers,  charging  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  enormities  of  Rome  and  her  clergy  as 
ready  to  bring  down  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the  head  and 
the  members.  Meantime,  the  offensive  schism  of  the  papacy 
increased.  The  attempts  to  heal  it  by  the  deposition  of  the 
two  contending  pontiffs,  and  the  election  of  one  head  in  their 
room;  added  a  third  to  the  number.  Each  maintained  his 
sole  sovereignty,  and  condemned  his  antagonists  and  all  their 
adherents  to  the  flames  of  hell  for  ever.  The  scandal  this 
occasioned,  added  to  the  furious  progress  of  what  was  called 
heresy,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  other  princes,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of 
the  abuses  which  had  become  intolerable.  Nothing  appear- 
ed so  effectual  for  these  purposes  as  a  general  council.  It 
was  accordingly  summoned,  at  the  instigation  of  Si^s- 
mund,  by  the  pope  last  chosen,'f  ohn  XXIII.    This  assem- 
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l^ly  wa^  opeofid  at  Con^ta^co,  in  the  preAence  Qf  l;he  «ijnpe- 
ror,  apd  ao  im  (Density  of  biahops  and  princes  or  ambiisspdora 
from  all  the  western  states  professing  the  Christian  name* 

Aq  among  the  first  acts  of  this  assembly  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff  was  decreed  subject  to  a  general  council,  tbey  proceeded 
to  depose  John  XXII(  for  his  crimes.  Gregory  XII  sent 
in  his  resignation  to  prevent  bis  deposition,  and  Benedict 
XIII,  refractory  and  refusing  to  submit,  was  solemnly  cast 
down  from  his  eminence,  and  degraded.  A  fourth  pope  was 
chosen  at  the  council,  Martin  V.  The  vanquished,  popes 
struggled  for  a  ivhile,  and  at  last  left  the  field  to  Martin ; 
but  when  this  first  object  wa^  secured,  the  mpre  difficult  tasV 
still  remained:  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  pope  him- 
f&elf  and  his  clergy,  the  continuance  of  which  the  members  of 
the  council,  with  this  pope  at  their  head^were  too  interested 
not  to  maintain,  nor  could  they  endure  the  idea  of  consent? 
ing  to  any  material  suppression  of  claims,  which,  besides 
abridging  their  wealth  and  power,  would  subject  their  erimes 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  governqrs*  The  crafty  Mar- 
tin, therefore,  notwithstanding  the  .hopes  he  had  raised  ber 
fore  big  election,  contrived  to  elude  every  efibrt  of  reforma- 
tion, though  generally  allowed  to  be  necessary  :  but  the  dif- 
ficulty where  to  begin,  what  to  amend,  where  to  stop,  and 
how  to  prevent  the  heretics  from  taking  occasion  of  triumph 
from  the  confession  of  ab^ses,  engaged  the  pope  to  dissolve 
this  assembly,  and  to  defer  the  work  of  reform  to  another 
council,  to  be  shortly  after  held  for  this  salutary  purpose- 
An.  1418. 

They  took  care  not  to  par^  however,  without  making 
some  severe  examples  of  heretical  punishment.  They  were 
cordially  united  to  suppress  those  who  upbraided  the  clergjt 
with  their  ignorance,  avarice,  and  vice. 
,  John  Huss  and  Jerpme  of  Prague,  men  of  the  most  es^em- 
plary  piety,  highly  eminent  in  Bohemia,  and  distinguished 
members  in  the  university  of  that  city,  had  made  themselves 
enemies  among  the  clergy,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  re^ 
hukes,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  remonstrances.  These  ani- 
madversion^,  and  other  co-operating  causes,  had  raised  such 
a  flume  as  rendered  it  dax\gerous  for  Hviss  and  Jerotoe  U> 
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venture  to  Constance,  nor  dared  they  trust  themsdves  till 
fortified  with  the  most  solemn  safe  conduct  from  die  empe- 
ror, for  their  journey  thither  and  peaceable  return.  But  the 
clergy  contrived  to  have  these  revered  reformers  accused 
and  imprisoned,  and,  after  forty  days'  disputation,  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames,  in  opposition  to  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments. Huss  was  the  first  victim,  and  Jerome  followed. 
The  clergy  had  now  the  opportunity  of  vengeance,  and  they 
resolved  not  to  lose  it :  a  thousand  crimes  were  charged 
upon  these  holy  men.  The  real  ones  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, were  the  offence  given  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  by  their 
free  and  vehement  censures  of  their  avarice,  superstition, 
and  tyranny,  and  the  fearful  effects  produced  by  their  preach- 
ing,  in  alienating  the  minds  of  multitudes  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  circulating  the  works  and  opinions  of  the  great 
English  heretic,  Wickliff,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  dominion. 

Nothing  short  of  flames  could  expiate  such  enormous 
crimes.  The  noble  martyrs  braved  all  their  insults  and  tor- 
ments. Jerome  was  at  first  staggered,  and  induced  to  make 
some  concessions,  but,  recovering  his  fortitude,  appeared  be- 
fore his  percutors  with  wisdom  and  eloquence  tiiat  none  of 
his  adversaries  could  gainsay  or  resist ;  but  his  condemna- 
tion was  decided,  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause  only  has- 
tened his  execution.  Huss  was  burned,  July  15,  1415. — 
Jerome  burned.  May  30,  1416. 

These  men  were  disciples  of  the  English  reformer,  Wick- 
liff, espoused  his  sentiments,  and  circulated  his  works.  The 
council  would  gladly  have  executed  the  same  vengeance  on 
the  principal  author  of  heresy,  but  he  had  rested  from  his 
labours  in  the  grave.  His  bones,  therefore,  were  the  only  re- 
mains on  which  they  could  glut  their  impotent  revenge. 
These  were  ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  a  river. 

The  pope  would  gladly  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  coun- 
cils, if  he  could  have  avoided  them  ;  but  the  flame  which  the 
execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  had  occasioned,  compelledthe 
reluctant  pontiff  to  summon  a  new  council  at  Pavia,  whence 
it  was  ultimately  removed  to  Basil,  or  Basle,  in  Switzeriand. 
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But  '£4igeBati8,  tbe  sncceBsor  of  Martin,  alarmed  at  the  vi- 
\govofi8  ateps  vnA,  which  Hthe  caondl  opened,  used  all  his  ar« 
4»fices  to  ausfieBd  ks  opemtions.  'iniis  exasperated  the  pon- 
tiff ibejeond  all  endurance,  and  a  quarrd  ensued.  The  fath^« 
of  the  council  aummoned  the  pope  before  theoi ;  he  pre^ 
«umed  to  dissolve  them,  and  announce  a  new  council  to  be 
held  at  Ferrara.  ficdesksitical  thunders  now  roared  afresh  : 
the  council  deposed  the  pope,  and  the  pope  anathematised 
the  coimcti.  Another  pope  was  chosen,  and  a  new  schism 
diivided  .iibe  papal.  woi4d. 

Dhe  schfflsm  being  ooce  more  hekled  hy  abdication,  the  pa* 
pal  claims  rose  as  high  as  ever,  and  Pius  II,  advanced  to  the 
poHtiiicad  diair,  vetractied  solemnly  all  t^t  he  had  said  and 
written  .as  £neas  "Sylvius ;  lltan  whom  in  the  council  of 
Basle  there  had  not  been  a  «iore  zealous  partisan  for  the  su- 
perio^ty  of  coapoSs,  -and  the  necessity  of  reform.  But  the 
tiara  no  eooner  encircled  his  brow,  than  his  eyes  were  opened 
toisoe  and  lament  die  )hereues  of  the  simple  prelate,  and  to 
display  ^he  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  tehe -sovereign  pontiff.  '^^  As 
£4iea6  Sylfviiis,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was  a -damnable  heretic,  but  as 
Pope  KubIY,  I  am  an  <Mrthodo9C  pcmtiff." 

Bongia,  die  last  who  iUed^die  papal  chair  in  this  century, 
was  «  monster  of  crueky  and  impiety.  If  the  church  was 
ooiruptod  and  debased  under  other  pontic,  under  him  it  be^ 
came  the  abomination  of  ^desolation. 

The  monkish  orders  were  sunk  into  the  dregs  of  idleness 
aad  licentiousness  ;  and  all  ranks-of  men,  overwhelmed  with 
ignoiiance  and  supers^tion,  blindly  followed  their  blind 
leaden* 

The  perseciitbn  ai  hevetics  4raged  with  unabated  fury.  To 
UUaii  who  resisted  the  Roman  ihievarohy  was  among  the 
most  meritorious  of  services.  Thus  princes  readily  aided  the 
inqoiaitoiB,  and  merited  titles  of  distinction  'from  the  sove- 
reign pontifl^.  iJew  orders  still  arose  ;  but  faeiretics  m«dti- 
plied. in. 9pite  of  atlthe  sufibrii^gfirthey  endured.  The  learned 
and  afltcknt  Jolm  de  W^ssalia  perMiedin  confinement,  whilst 
the  fXiore<v^ement  J^ome^v^ouirola  kindled  a  deep<^rooted 
,  enoHty  agmnst 'himself  by  his  testimony  against  the  prevall- 
ingalcfiaes,  whkh  sdl  his  pielyyleaming,  and  eloquence  could 
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not  aOay.  Nothing  short  of  burning  his  body  in  the  fire  couU 
expiate  his  offences.  Yet  the  truth  had  taken  so  deep  a  hoLA 
on  the  consciences  of  many,  and  Wickliff's  works  had  been 
circulated  and  read  with  such  avidity,  that  though  die  inqui- 
sitors sought  them  with  eagerness,  neither  the  fear  of  die  in* 
quisitors,  nor  any  other  consideration,  deterred  his  followers 
from  disseminating  his  books  and  his  doctrines.  These  cor- 
responded in  substance  with  those  which  have  since  been  re- 
ceived and  established  in  all  the  churches  of  the  reformed. 

The  Bohemians,  after  the  burning  of  their  apostolic  chiefs, 
resolved  to  have  teachers  of  their  faith  like  their  martyred 
Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^'s 
Supper  according  to  its  primitive  institution.  Many  of  them 
retired  to  a  steep  mountain  which  they  called  Tabor,  and,  in 
despite  of  popes  and  councils,  communicated  together  bodi 
in  bread  and  wine.  Their  church  increasing  by  fresh  acces- 
sions under  the  famous  Ziska,  blind,  but  wise  and  intrepid, 
they  defied  their  enemies,  and  asserted  their  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  their  consciences.  A  bloody  war  was 
raised  against  them.  After  dreadful  carnage  on  both  sides, 
they  maintained  their  ground  against  all  their  enemies. 

Huss  and  Savanarola  have  left  works  that  speak  the  hearts 
of  the  writers,  but  they  have  been  succeeded  by  men  so 
much  advanced  in  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  lit- 
tle attention  hath  been  paid  to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  of  the 
writers  before  Luther.  The  church  in  general  continued  in 
great  spiritual  darkness,  sunk  in  superstition;  the  people, 
dupes  of  sacerdotal  jugglers,  ready  to  receive  the  despotic 
mandates  of  popes,  and  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  incul- 
cated by  priestly  craft.  Of  all  crimes,  the  most  dangerous 
was  the  attempt  to  emancipate  the  souls  of  men  from  this 
yoke  of  bondage. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  under  one  visible  head.  The  Roman  pontiff  made 
it  his  undeviating  design  to  subject  the  holy  see  all  persoas, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  With  this  view,  he  constantly 
inculcated  "  that  all  lawful  power  upon  eardi  was  ilerived 
from  Christ  through  his  vicegerent,  the  heiki  of  die  Romish 
church.^'    But  to  this  the  temporal  sovereigns  greatly  de- 
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miurred,  and  the  pcelatical  order  was  much  disposed  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  despotism,  by  exalting  a  general  council 
above  the  pope.  This  was  a  sharp  bone  of  contention,  and 
is  not  yet  settled  in  the  popish  creed.  But  it  was  generally 
admitted  as  one  of  the  heresies  to  be  punished  with  fire,  that 
the  church  of  Christ  could  subsist  (as  many  then  zealously 
maintained)  without  a  visible  head  at  all,  being  sufficiently 
established  under  the  spiritual  and  invisible  guidance  of  the 
great  She{^erd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  These  revokers  from 
.die  jurisdiction  of  Rome  were  pursued  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  supported  by  the  secular  arm  of  the  princes,  and 
the  malignity  and  craft  of  inquisitors.  Yet  they  continued  to 
spread  through  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  nothing  coni> 
trihuted  more  to  this  than  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  power,  to  maintain  inviolably  their  claims,  as 
if  they  were  all  of  divine  authority.  Nay,  where  the  abuse 
was  even  incapsU)le  of  vindication,  it  was  still  to  be  main«> 
tained,  lest  the  heretics  should  triumph.  Thus  the  matter 
became  desperate,  and  necessarily  hastened  the  great  refor* 
mation  which  was  preparing. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  contended  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The 
east  laid  all  its  miseries  to  Uie  insdnsibility  of  their  brethren 
in  not  flying  to  their  assistance,  and  complained,  that  whilst 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  grasping  at  supremacy,  Constanti** 
nople  was  lost. 

The  multitude  of  heretics  afforded  abundant  labour  for 
the  inquisitors.  The  Waldenses  were  carefully  hunted  up, 
punished,  and  suppressed,  wherever  their  meetings  were 
discovered.  The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  wandered  about 
Germany.  The  white  brethren,  so  called  from  their  dress, 
paraded  with  a  cross  at  their  head.  They  went  in  proces-  . 
sion  from  city  to  city,  in  immense  multitudes,  praying  and 
singing,  and  were  received  with  much  reverence  and  hospi- 
tality. In  Italy,  the  pope  contrived  to  seize  their  head,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome,  4nd  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  those 
who  followed  him  were  dispersed.  In  various  places  simi- 
lar associations  were  formed  by  those  who  called  themselves 
Hien  of  understanding.  Whatever  were  their  errors,  we  are 
$ure  $he  part  most  es^ceptionable  to  the  inquisitors  wiU  h^Y^ 
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our  approbation  rather  thsat  censure,,  viz :  ^^  thBt  Gfariit 
alone  merited  eternal  life  for  us  by  his  obedi^ice  to  d^hy 
even  the  death  of  the  cross^  and  not  tnan  by  his  own  doings 
or  duties."  ^^  That  Christ  alone  can  absolve  a  dinner,  and 
not  a  priest ;"  and^  *^  that  penance  could  never  procure  sal- 
vation," 

The  Flagellantes,  or  Whippers,  also  continued  to  dktuvb 
the  peace  and  [H'ovoke  inquisitorial  animadversion :  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  cast  into  the  fire.  Such  inhumanity  was 
called  zeal  for  the  church  :  and  to  delay  accusing  or  punish^ 
ing  heretics  involved  a  suspicion  of  orthodoxy. 

The  church,  loaded  with  ceremonies,  needed  the  prumn^ 
hook,  but  every  pope  exercised  his  invention  to  add  some-* 
thing  to  the  number,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  pontificate. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  religious  worship  was  become  a  solenm 
mockery  of  trifling  postures,  vain  repetitions,  and  a  pageantry 
of  dress  and  ceremony* 

fu  As  we  advance  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  church  force  themselves  more  and 
more  on  observation.  The  flames  with  .which"  the  reputed 
heretics  were  encircled  cast  a  luminous  glory  an>und  the  dy- 
ing martyrs,  and  rendered  th^ir  words  and  examples  niore 
deeply  impressive  on  those  who  beheld  their  faith  and  pt* 
tience.  The  good  lord  Cobham,  a  chief  among  the  Wick* 
lifiStes,  was  hanged  and  burnt  without  Temple  Bar*  His  suf* 
ferings  continiled  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  timid^  and  to 
rouse  to  the  imitation  of  such  exalted  virtue.  The  immen* 
sity  of  tracts  disseminated  by  Wickliff,  as  weU  as  the  trama* 
lation  of  the  scriptures,  which  the  art  of  printing  tended  more 
easily  to  multiply,  spread  mightily  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
Many  of  the  great  men  in  England  highly  approved  the  zeal* 
ous  reformer.  The  parliament  itself  renionstfated  against  the 
papid  plunder,  and  king  Henry  VII  resolutely  set  himself  to 
resist  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  But  the  .dread  of  the  ana- 
themas of  the  holy  see  held  the  coAciences  of  men  in  thrali* 
dom.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  emancipated  theii  minds  from 
these  vain  terrors. 

The  works  of  Wickliff  crossed  the  seas,  and  were  eagerly 
read  and  circulated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Th^  faniout 
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Hiiss  «ftd  Jeronke  of  Prague  fell  martyts  for  the  truth ;  but 
midlitades  m  Bohemia  steadily  adhered  to  their  doctrines. 
The  books  of^  dfieir  fatthfol  pastors  still  circulated  among 
them^  and^  though  reduced  as  they  were  to  an  apparent  ex- 
ternal coaforiEtity,  they  were  prepared  to  seize  the  first  fa- 
vourable moment  for  emancipating  themselves  from  ecclesi'' 
astical  tyranny. 

The  vallies  of  Piedmont  cimtained  a  hidden  treasure, 
which  all  the  inquisition  had  not  been  able  to  discover  or  to 
carry  off.  The  doctrines  taught  there,  and  which  had  spread 
through  the  south  of  France,  were  such  as  could  not  but  pro- 
duce the  same  divine  effects  wherever  they  were  cordially 
embraced. 

1  The  enormities  of  the  popish  hierarchy,  against  which 
Wickliff,  Huss,  and  their  associates  testified,  were  the  great 
cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  their  enemies  against  them ;  but  the 
doctrines  of  free  grace  held  by  the  reformers  were  no  less 
abhorred  by  the  ignorant  and  self-righteous.  Wickliff  was 
charged  with  teaching,  ^^  That  the  church  consisted  only  of 
the  elect ;  that  those,  like  Paul,  belong  to  it,  who  are  the  pre- 
destined  and  chosen  vessels,  even  before  their  conversion  ; 
that  the  true  members  never  fail  finally,  though  for  a  time 
they  may  be  tempted  and  turned  aside ;  that  the  eucharist  is 
not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  the  sign  of  it ;  that  Rome 
hath  no  more  right  to  jurisdiction  than  any  other  church  ; 
that  the  gospel  alone  was  sufficient  to  direct  the  Christian's 
faith  and  conduct;  that  prelatical  imprisonment  was  anti- 
cl^riatian  tyranny  ;  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  his  soul  every 
man  had  a  right  to  judge  for  himself." 

The  articles  of  accusation  against  Huss  were  in  exact  cor- 
respondence with  these.  He  held  also,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  visible  head  o£  the  church  to  govern  it,  nor  the 
least  colour  for  it  in  scripture. 

Their  disciples  continued  a  faithful  band,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Taborites,  they  bofdly  resisted  their  persecutors,  and 
sometimes  retaliated  upon  them  the  cruelties  which  they  had 
inflicted.  These  Taborites  afterwards  settled  down  into  a 
more  peaceable  slate,  and  put  on  a  gentler  spirit.  Having 
|iew-xn€>delled  their  qhurcb  into  a  more  evangelical  system. 
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they  were  denoted  Bohemian  brethren,  and  from  ^m  the 
Moravian  brethren  of  the  present  day  derive  their  origin. 

The  moat  remarkable  events  of  the  15th  century  appear  to 
have  been  directed  by  Divine  Providence  with  a  particular 
subserviency  to  the  reformation.  In  the  jrear  1455,  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II. 
In  consequence  of  that  event,  the  Turks  oppressed  Europe 
with  persevering  cruelty,  but  Europe  neither  humUed  itself 
before  God,  nor  took  any  measures  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  Mahometans.  The  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  however, 
was  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light  out  of  dark* 
isess.  The  learned  men  who  emigrated  from  Greece  re- 
vived the  study  of  letters  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  light  of  classical  erudition  which 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  subordinate  means  which 
were  employed  in  the  demolition  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
By  a  surpriung  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  noble  art 
of  printing  was  invented  about  the  year  1440.  Learning  was 
cultivated  with  incredible  ardour :  the  family  of  the  Medici 
was  raised  up-  to  patronize  science,  and  toward  the  end  of 
this  same  century  Erasmus  arose,  whose  good  sense,  taste, 
and  industry  were  uncommonly  serviceable  to  die  reformat 
tion.  By  his  labours,  monastic  superstition  received  a  wound, 
which  has  never  since  been  healed,  and  learned  men  were 
furnished  with  criticid  skill  and  ingenuity  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

Thus,  under  the  care  of  Divine  Providence,  inaterials  Were 
collected  for  that  beautiful  edifice  which  began  to  be  erected  < 
in  the  next  century.     Yet  the  same  corruptions,  both  of  faith 
and  of  practice,  which  have  so  often  been  described  still  pre- 
vailed in  all  their  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  there  'were  individuals,  who,  though  aot 
connected  with  any  particular  Christian  societies,  evidenced 
the  povftr  of  godliness.*    Thus  closed  the  fifteenth  century, 


•  Among  these,  Thomas  Rhedon,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Carmelite 
friar,  was  distinguished.  This  man  came  to  Rome  with  the  Velietiaa 
ambassadors^  ia  the  hope  of  improving  bis  understanding  in  religioiM 
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with  superstition  triumphant,  power  in  the  hands  of  oppres-* 
sors,  abuses  grown  inveterate  by  long  ages  of  prescription^ 


coBcvrns.  He  bad  hitherto  no  coaception  of  the  enormous  corruptions 
of  that  venal  city,  and  was  therefore  astonished  to  find  that  even  the 
habitation  of  St.  Peter  was  become  a  den  of  thieves.  His  zealous  spi- 
rit was  stirred  up  in  him  to  give  an  open  testimony  to  evangelical 
truth ;  and  at  length  by  continual  preaching  he  incurred  the  hatred  oC 
the  ruling  powers.  In  fine,  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
was  tnirnt  in  the  year  1436.  Several  others  who  like  him  were  en- 
lightened, and  like  him  were  faithful  to  their  God,  though  unconnected 
with  any  particular  church,  were  executed  in  Germany  not  long  after 
the  burning  of  John  Huss. 

Jerome  Savanarola,  an  Italian  monk,  by  his  zeal,  learning,  and  piety 
incurred  in  an  eminent  manner  the  hatred  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  be  continued  to  preach 
the  word  of  God  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  a  degree  of  light  and 
knowledge  which  seems  extraordinary  for  that  age.  In  1496,  he  up- 
held the  standard  of  the  gospel  at  Florence,  though  many  warned  him 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  great  boldness.  At 
length*  in  the  year  1498t  he  and  two  other  friars,  named  Dominic  and 
Silvester,  were  imprisoned.  The  pope's  legates  arriving  at  Florence, 
^rome  and  his  two  companions  were  charged  with  maintaining  vari- 
ous heretical  opinions,  one  of  which  was  that  they  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  free  justification  through  faith  in  Christ ;  they  were  degraded, 
delivered  to  the  secular  power  at  Florence,  and  burnt  to  death  in  the 
year  1499. 

There  were  also  some  who  knew  what  spirituality  in  religion  meant, 
though  from  some  particular  circumstances  they  never  were  exposed 
to  suffer  in  any  considerable  degree  on  its  account.  Among  these  was 
the  famous  Thomas  i  Kempis,  who  died  in  1471.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  well-known. book  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  work 
which  abounds  with  the  most  devotional  sentiments  and  could  not  haVe 
been  written  but  by  one  well  versed  in  christian  experience. 

Vincent  Ferrer,  though  bred  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  connected 
with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  characters,  was  a  shining  model  of  pie- 
ty. He  was  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  word  of 
God.  A  quotation  from  his  book  on  spiritual  life  will  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  students.  <*  Da  you  desire  to  study  to  advantage  i  Consult  God 
more  than  books,  and  ask  him  humbly  to  make  you  understand  what 
you  read.  Study  drains  the  mind  and  heart.  Go  from  time  to  time  to 
be  fieCresbed  at  the  feet  of  Christ  under  his  cross^  Some  moments,  of 
repose  there  give  fresh  vigour  and  new  light :  interrupt  your  study  by 
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the  dergy  corrtipt  beyossd  oonception,  mmI  ignonnce  i 

ed  with  sacredjealoasy  among  the  people;  butatihe  sMoe  time, 

a  feeble  band  struggled  for  life,  and,  preserved  by  Divine 

Providence,  still  kept  alive  the  vital  spark.     The  fire,  long 

smothered,  was  now,  however,  ready  to  burst  out  into  a 

flame. 


short  but  fervent  ejaculations.  Science  is  tlie  gift  of  tlie  Father  of  lights." 
This  holy  person  was  retained  In  the  service  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who,  as 
pope,  took  the  name  of  Beae^ct  XHI,  atid  was  one  of  three  popes  that 
were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  Vincent  intreated  his  laas- 
ter  to  resign  his  dignity.  Benedict  rather  artfully  eluded  than  direct- 
ly refused  the  request.  A  bishopric  and  a  cardinaPs  hat  were  then  of- 
fered to  Vincent,  but  his  heart  was  insensible  to  charms  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. He  very  earnestly  wished  to  become  an  apostolic  missionary,  and 
in  this  he  was  at  length  gratified  by  Benedict.  At  the  age  of  forty-two 
he  began  to  preach  with  great  fervour  in  every  town  from  Avignon  to- 
wards Valentia.  His  word  is  said  to  have  been  powerful.  After  he 
had  laboured  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  he  then,  at  the  desire  of  Hen- 
ry IV,  king  of  England,  exerted  himself  in  the  same  manner  through- 
out the  chief  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence,  bom  in  the  year  1389,  seems  to 
have  been  a  similar  cbaraeter»  Great  things  are  related  of  his  pas- 
toral labours  and  services.  His  secretary  observing  iiis  mdefatig^le 
exertions,  once  said  to  him,  **  The  life  of  a  bishop  is  troly  pitiable  if  lie 
is  doomed  to  live  in  such  a  constant  hurry  as  you  live."  '•  To  enjoy 
inward  peace,**  replied  he,  **  we  must  amidst  all  our  affairs  ever  re- 
serve as  it  were  a  closet  in  our  hearts,  where  we  are  to  remain  retired 
wkhni  oarages,  and  where  no  worldly  business  can  enter."  'He  died 
a^d  seventy,  and  is  said  to  have  frequently  repeated  in  Kit  last  mi^ 
ments  words  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  time  of  his 
health,  namely,  <*  To  serve  God  is  to  reign.**  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
even  a  few  of  such  shining  lights  in  this  dark  and  dismal  night. 
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Century  XVL 
The  Reformation^  under  the  conduct  of  Luther. 

The  sixteenth  century  opened  with  a  prospect  most  gloomy. 
Corruption,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  had  exceeded 
all  bounds.  The  general  face  of  Europe,  though  the  name 
of  Christ  was  every  where  professed,  presented  nothing  that 
was  properly  evangelical.  Great  efibrts  indeed  had  been  made 
to  emancipate  the  church  from  the  ^'  powers  of  darkness," 
and  many  individuals  had  been  conducted  into  the  path  of 
salvation.  Still  nothing  like  a  general  reformation  had  taken 
place  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  labours  of  Claude  of  Tu- 
rin, of  WickliiFe,  and  of  Huss,  had  not  been  sufficiently  di* 
rected  against  the  predominant  corruptions  in  doctrine,  though 
the  practical  abuses  of  the  popedom  had  been  opposed  with 
ingenuous  freedom  and  disinterested  courage.  The  external 
branches  only,  rather  than  the  bitter  root  itself,  which  sup* 
ported  ali  the  evils  of  false  religion,  beins  attacked,  no  per* 
manent  or  extensive  change  had  ensued.  The  Waldenses 
were  too  feeble  to  molest  the  popedom,  and  the  Hussites, 
divided  among  themselves,  were  reduced  to  silence.  Among 
both  were  found  persons  of  undoubted  godliness,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  making  effectual  impressions  on  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist.  The  Roman  pontifis  were  still  the 
uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety.  Their  scandalous  vices  seem 
aot  to  have  lessened  the  dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  men,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  sober  investigation  of  the  nature  of  true  religion. 

But,  not  many  years  after  the  commencero«nt  of  diis  cen^ 
tury,  the  world  beheld  an  attempt  to  restore  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  more  ev^igelically  judicious,  mpre  sim{dy  foancLed  on 
the  word  of  God,  and  more  ably  and  more  successfully  coqf 
ducted,  than  any  which  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Augustine.  Martin  Luther,  whom  Divine  Providence  raised 
up  for  this  purpose,^was  evidendy  die  instrument  rather  tl^MD  the 

VOL*  V.  [50] 
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agent  of  this  reformation.  He  was  led  from  step  to  step  by 
a  series  of  circumstances  far  beyond  his  original  intentions, 
and  in  a  manner  which  might  evince  the  excellency  of  the 
power  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  The  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  revival  of  godliness  now  before  us  lay  in  this,  that  it 
was  conversant  in  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  rather  than  in  cor- 
rection of  mere  abuses  of  practice. 

In  a  manuscript  history,  extending  from  the  year  1524  to 
1541,  composed  by  Frederic  M yconius,a  veryable  coadjutor  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  author  describes  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  the  following  strik- 
ing terms :  ^^  The  passion  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  were 
treated  as  a  bare  history,  like  the  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  con- 
cerning faith,  there  was  the  deepest  silence  ;  Christ  was  des- 
cribed as  a  severe  judge,  ready  to  condemn  all  who  were 
destitute  of  the  intercession  of  saints  and  of  pontifical  interest. 
In  the  room  of  Christ,  were  substituted  as  saviours  and  in- 
tercessors the  Virgin  Mary,  like  a  pagan  Diana,  and  other 
saints,  who  from  time  to  time  had  been  created  by  the  popes. 
Nor  were  men  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  prayers,  unless 
they  deserved  it  of  them  by  their  works.  The  sort  of  works 
necessary  for  this  end  was  distinctly  explained ;  not  the  works 
« prescribed  in  the  decalogue,  and  enjoined  on  all  mankind, 
but  such  as  enriched  the  priests  and  monks.  Those  who 
died  neglecting  these  were  consigned  to  hell,  or  at  least  to 
purgatory,  till  they  were  redeemed  from  it  by  a  satisfaction, 
made  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their  proxies.  The  fre- 
quent pronunciation  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  salutation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  recitations  of  the  canonical  hours, 
constantly  engaged  those  who  undertook  to  be  religious.  An 
incredible  mass  of  ceremonious  observances  was  every  where 
visible,  while  gross  wickedness  was  practised  under  the  en- 
couragement of  indulgences,  by  which  the  guilt  of  crimes 
was  easily  expiated.  The  preaching  of  the  word  was  the  least 
part  of  the  episcopal  function :  rites  and  processions  employed 
the  bishops  perpetually  when  engaged  in  religious  exercises. 
The  number  of  clergy  was  enormous,  and  their  lives  were 
most  scandalous."  If  we  add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Pelli- 
i:anus,  ^^  That  a  Greek  Testament  could  not  be  procured  at 
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any  price  in  all  Germany,"  what  can  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture  of  that  darkness  in  which  men  lived,  and  in  what 
did  the  Christian  nations  dtiFer  from  pagans  except  in  the 
name  ? 

The  popish  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  then  in  the  high- 
est reputation.  The  foundation  of  this  system  was  generally 
believed  to  be  this :  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  infinite 
treasure  of  merit  in  Christ  and  the  saints,  which  was  abun- 
dantly more  than  sufficient  for  themselves.  Thus,  what  is 
strictly  true  of  the  Divine  Saviour  was  asserted  also  of  saints, 
namely  that  they  had  done  works  of  supererogation.  This 
treasure  was  deposited  in  the  church,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  literally  sold  for  money  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  see,  to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  few  were  found  willing  to  undergo  the  course 
of  a  severe  penance  of  unpleasknt  austerities,  when  they  could 
afford  to  commute  for  it  by  pecuniary  payments.  The  popes, 
and  under  them  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  had  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  treasure ;  and  as  the  pontiffs  had  the  power  of 
canonizing  new  saints  at  their  own  will,  the  fund  was  ever 
growing,  and,  so  long  as  the  system  could  maintain  its  credit, 
the  riches  of  their  church,  thus  secularised  under  the  appear- 
ance of  religion,  became  a  sea  without  a  shore.  As  the  mo- 
ral evils  which  these  indulgences  encouraged  were  plain  to 
every  one,  they  were  the  first  objects  assaulted  by  the  re- 
formers. 

But  the  views  of  those  wise  and  holy  personages  were  far 
more  extensive.  They  saw  that  a  practice  so  scandalously 
corrupt  was  connected  with  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  gospel  grace.  The  doctrine  of  justification  in  its  ex- 
plicit form  had  been  lost  for  many  ages  to  the  Christian  world. 
If  men  had  really  believed  that  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  salvation  was  obtained,  and  that  God  justifies 
the  ungodly  through  faith  alone,  how  could  tbey  have  been 
imposed  on  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences  ?  The  papist  was 
compelled  by  his  system  to  hold,  that  by  a  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  the  church,  either  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  or 
by  some  severer  mode,  pardon  was  to  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  satisfactioi^  of  Christ  was  not  sufficiently  meritorious  for 
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this  end.  The  preachers,  whether  popes  themselves  «•  their 
ministers,  explicitly  held  out  to  the  people  that  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  life  was  to  be  purchased  by  indulgences.  Pope 
Leo  X,  making  use  of  that  power  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped  over  all  christian  churches,  sent  abroad  into  all  kingr 
dome  his  letters  and  bulls,  with  ample  promises  of  the  full 
pardon  of  sins  and  of  eternal  salvation,  to  such  as  would  pur- 
chase the  same  with  money.  It  was  evident  that  no  refor- 
mation could^take  place  through  the  medium  of  qualifying 
and  correcting  abuses  of  this  traffic.  The  system  itself  was 
wholly  impious,  and  the  right  knowledge  of  justification  was 
the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil.  This,  therefore,  Ac 
reader  is  to  look  for  as  the  most  capital  object  of  the  refor- 
mation !  and  thus,  in  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  vilest  per- 
versions of  superstition,  there  suddenly  arose  and  revived  in 
all  its  infant  simplicity  that  apostolical  doctrine  in  which  is 
contained  the  great  mystery  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  was 
farther  necessary  from  the  predominance  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  Europe  at  that  period;  a  philosophy  which 
knew  nothing  of  original  sin  and  native  depravity,  which  al- 
lowed nothing  to  be  criminal  but  certain  external  flagitious 
actions,  and  which  was  unacquainted  with  the  idea  of  any 
righteousness  of  grace  imputed  to  a  sinner.  Many  in  this 
age,  as  in  former  ones,  who  neither  know  nor  value  Aristotle, 
do  yet  altogether  follow  his  self-righteous  notions  of  religion. 
These  are  congenial  to  our  fallen  nature,  and  tend  to  lead 
men  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
essentially  different  from  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  From  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed 
to  the  history  of  the  reformation,  which  is  the  leading  event 
in  the  sixteenth  century  connected  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

An.  1503 — 1516.  Borgia,  Julius,  and  Leo  sat  in  succes- 
sion on  the  papal  throne,  and,  trampling  on  the  prostrate 
world,  defied  their  enemies,  and  despised  their  impotence. 
Not  a  nation  but  groaned  under  the  papal  exactions,  to  sup- 
ply the  rapine,  the  luxury,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Roman  prelates.     Canon  law,  long  prescription,  and  the  re- 
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verence  consecrated  by  the  character  assumed  and  univer- 
sally admitted,  of  being  Christ's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  sur- 
rounded the  papacy  with  an  apparendy  impenetrable  barrier. 
The  mighty  pontiffs  sat  secure  in  the  exercise  of  unlimited 
power,  and  knew  that  whatever  redress  was  sought  must 
come  through  their  own  hands  as  a  favour,  and  granted  un- 
der such  conditions  as  they  were  pleased  to  dictate. 

The  most  scandalous  deceptions  were  employed,  and  the 
grossest  frauds  attempted  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind«  Sometimes  they  were  detected  and  punished,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jetzer'N':  but  oftener  the  trick  succeeded,  and  the 
foolish  people  cried,  a  miracle. 


*  Among  the  variety  of  fraods  practised  apon  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude,  the  page  of  history  records  none  more  extraordinary  than 
the  celebrated  imposition  which  was  performed  at  Berne  in  1509. 
This  stratagem  was  employed  in  consequence  of  the  rivatship  between 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  particularly  respecting  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  former  maintained  that 
she  was  born  without  blemish  of  originid  sin  :  the  latter  asserted  the 
contrary.  The  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and 
superstition,  could  not  but  be  popular,  and  hence  the  DominicansTper- 
ceptibly  lost  ground.  To  support  the  credit  of  their  order,  they  re- 
solved, in  a  chapter  held  at  Vtmpsen  in  1S04,  to  have  recourse  to  ficti- 
tious visions  and  dreams,  and  they  determined  to  make  Berne  the 
icene  of  their  operations.  A  person  named  Jetzer,  who  was  extremely 
simple,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  the  delusions  they  were  con« 
triving.  One  of  the  four  Dominicans  who  had  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  this  plot  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's  cell,  and  about 
,  midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a  tremendous  form,  surrounded  with 
howling  dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils,  by  means  of 
a  box  of  combustibles  which  he  held  near  his  mouth.  In  this  alarming 
form  he  approached  Jetzer's  bed,  told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a 
Dominican  condemned  to  purgatory,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
his  means  he  might  be  rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  beyond  ex- 
pression. This  story  engaged  the  unfortunate  Jetzer  to  promise  to 
perform  all  in  his  power  to  deliver  the  Dominican  from  his  torment. 
Upon  this  the  impostor  told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary mortifications,  such  as  the  discipline  of  the  whip  performed  during 
eight  days  by  the  whole^  monastery,  and  Jetzer's  lying  prostrate  in  the 
form  of  one  crucified  in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could  contribute  to 
his  deliverance.  He  added,  that  the  performing  of  these  mortifications 
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Theological  knowledge  was  sunk  into  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  or  disputes  about  trivial  points,  delivered  in  all  the 


would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  would  appear  to  hini  again 
accompanied  by  two  other  spirits.  Morning  no  sooner  arrived  than 
Jetzer  gave  an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the  rest  of  the  convent, 
who  unanimously  advised  him  to  undergo  the  discipline  which  was 
enjoined,  and  each  consented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  task  imposed. 
The  deluded  brother  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint,  while  the 
four  friars  who  managed  the  imposture  magnified  in  the  most  pompous 
manner  the  miracle  of  this  apparition  in  their  sermons  and  in  their 
discourse.  The  following  night  the  apparition  was  renewed,  with  the 
addition  of  two  impostors  dressed  like  devils,  and  Jetzer's  faith  was 
augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of  his  life  and 
thoughts,  which  the  impostors  had  learned  froni  hi»  confessor.  In 
this  and  some  subsequent  scenes  the  impostor  conversed  much  with 
Jetzer ;.  he  added  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  conceived  in  ori- 
ginal sin ;  that  she  abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  making  her  equal 
with  her  Son,  and  that  the  town  of  Berne  would  be  destroyed  for  har- 
bouring such  pests  within  her. walls.  The  prior  appeared  in  various 
forms,  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose clothed  himself  in  the  habits  which  were  employed  to  adorn  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  festivals.  The  Virgin,  thus  equipped, 
addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she 
told  him,  that  she  was  conceived  in  original  sin ;  and,  after  various 
visits,  she  told  Jetzer,  that  she.  would  add  the  most  afi^ting  and  un* 
doubted  marks  of  her  Son's  love,  by  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds 
that  pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Accordingly,  she  took  his  hand  and 
struck  a  large  nail  through  it,  which  threw  the  poor  fanatic  into  the 
greatest  agony.  The  next  night  this  pretended  Virgin  brought,  as  she 
said,  some  of  the  linen  in  which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the 
wound,  and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific  draught.  This  threw  the  poor 
wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  during  which  the  monks  imprinted  on 
his  body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
felt  no  pain.  When  he  awaked  he  found  these  impressions  on  bis  body, 
and  came  at  last  to  fancy  himself  a  representative  of  Christ  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  passion.  He  was  in  this  state  exposed  to  tlie  ad- 
miring multitude.  The  Dominicans  gave  him  other  draughts,  which 
threw  him  into  convulsions,  and  were  followed  by  a  voice  conveyed 
through  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  of  Mary  and  ano- 
ther of  the  child  Jesus,  the  former  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon  its 
cheek  in  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his  mother,  by  means 
of  this  voice  (which  was  that  of  the  prior),  why  she  wept;  and  she  au- 
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jargon  of  scholastic  philosophy.  And,  though  science  revi- 
ved in  a  number  of  literati,  such  as  Erasmus  and  others,  who 
read  and  thought  for  themselves,  yet  the  current  of  education 
still  flowed  through  these  polluted  channels,  and  left  the 
miserable  pupils  blindly  groping  for  the  wall^  and  burdening 
their  memories  with  unmeaning  words,  definitions,  and  dis- 
tinctions, which  communicated  nothing  of  real  knowledge. 

All  the  pulpits  were  occupied  with  panegyrics  on  the  saints, 
the  transcendant  glories  and  power  of  the  Virgin,  the  efficacy 
of  the  relics  for  the  expulsion  of  demons  from  the  possessed^ 
and  the  cure  of  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind.  The  fire  of 
purgatory  afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  terrific,  and 
the  safety  of  indulgences  was  displayed  in  the  most  moving 
strains  of  plaintive  eloquence  :  whilst  the  building  a  church 
or  a  convent,  or  some  rich  endowment  of  them,  cancelled 
every  crime,  and  infallibly  secured  salvation,    But  above  all. 


Bwered  that  her  tears  were  owing  to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the 
Franciscans  attributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was  due  to  him,  in  saying 
that  she  was  conceived  and  born  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  prodigies,  and  stratagems  of  the  Dominicans  were 
repeated  every  night,  and  the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly  over- 
acted, that,  simple  as  Jetzer  was,  he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had  al- 
most killed  the  prior.  The  Dominicans,  fearing  by  his  discovery  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  imposture,  concluded  that  the  best  method  would 
be  to  confess  the  whole  to  Jefzer,  and  to  engage  him  by  the  most  se- 
ducing promises  of  opulence  and  reputation,  to  prosecute  the  cheat* 
Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be  so.  But  the  Domi- 
nicans, suspecting  that  he  was  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  re- 
solved to  poison  him.  His  constitution,  however,  was  so  vigorous,  that, 
though  they  gave  him  poison  several  times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by 
it.  One  day  they  poisoned  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer,  but  as  he 
vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  had  swallowed  it,  he  escaped.  Finding  at 
last  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  convent,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  the 
whole  plot.  The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome,  commissaries  were 
sent  to  examine  the  matter  ;  and  the  whole  deception  being  fully 
proved,  the  four  friars  were  burnt  alive,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1509. 
Jetzer  died  some  time  after  at  Constance,  having  poisoned  himself,  as 
was  believed  by  some,  while  others  charged  his  death  on  his  adversa- 
rtes.*^B»rne^V  Traveitf  p.  31, 
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the  honour  of  the  clergy,  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  her  unity 
and  visibility  in  one  head,  and  unlimited  submission  to  his 
decrees,  was  thought  the  perfection  of  Christian  excel- 
lence. It  was  the  depth  of  heretical  pravity,  and  sure  to  be 
followed  with  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  bell,  to 
doubt  of  one  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  or  to  withdraw  a  tide 
of  obedience  from  the  holy  see  and  its  pontiffs. 

The  miserable  people,  bound  in  chains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  submitted  to  be  priest-ridden  with  patience  al« 
most  unlimited.  The  clergy,  with  all  their  art,  fostered  an 
ignorance  so  favourable  to  their  empire,  and  cai*efully  watch- 
ed over  every  attempt  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  gospel  truth.  The  more  profligate  they  were,  the  more 
they  needed  absolution,  and  the  greater  was  the  necessity  of 
.  their  frequent  recurrence  to  their  ghostly  guides  for  peace 
and  pardon.  Thus  the  church  reaped  the  richest  harvQBt 
from  the  greatest  immorality  of  its  members. 

But,  as  the  darkest  moment  of  the  night  precedes  the  dawn 
of  day,  so,  when  the  church  appeared  in  the  most  desperate 
situation,  her  deliverance  was  approaching.  We  have  seen, 
during  the  preceding  ages,  here  and  there  a  spark  struck 
from  the  scriptures  of  truth  that  gave'  a  momentary  gleam. 
Though  the  inquisition  and  the  slavish  submission  of  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom  seemed  to  uphold  the  pillars  of 
the  Roman  see,  the  utter  rottenness  of  the  foundation  await- 
ed only  a  bold  and  resolute  hand  to  make  the  mighty  fabric 
totter.  The  silent  and  unnoticed  dispensations  of  God  had 
been  preparing  for  the  event.  A  variety  of  attempts  at  re- 
formation had  been  made,  and,  though  generally  suppressed, 
Ae  spirit  of  opposition  remained.  The  abuses  generally 
prevalent  were  secretly  deplored  by  multitudes,  who,  with- 
out any  purpose  of  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
sighed  for  salutary  reform..  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, by 
means  of  the  art  of  printing,  removed  the  veil  which  had 
been  spread  over  all  people.  The  scriptures  themselves  were 
not  so  inaccessible  as  before*",  and  many  dared  to  read  and 
think  for  themselves. 


*  Before  the  art  of  printing  was  introducedt  manascript  copie»«f  ^6 
Bible  cost  a  sum  equal  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars. 
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.An.  1513.  Such  Was  the  state  of  Christendom,  when  the 
increasing  wants  and  rapaciousness  of  the  Roman  see  made 
it  necessary  to  attempt  replenishing  her  coSers.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  find  the  best  qualified  instruments  to 
preach  and  dispense  the  rich  indulgences  which  Leo  X  was 
disposed  to  grant  to  all  Christian  people  who  had  money  to 
purchase  them.  The  mendicant  monks  were  invited  to  un» 
derCake  this  lucrative  commission,  and  the  Dominicans  en- 
gaged in  it  with  peculiar  zeal  and  activity.  As  the  legates 
were  only  careful  how  to  get  the  most  money,  and  little  scru- 
pulous about  the  means,  they  selected  for  this  service  men  of 
popular  talents,  unblushing  effrontery,  and  perfect  devoted- 
ness  to  the  Romish  see.  Among  these  was  found  the  famous 
monk  John  Tetzel,  who  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  He 
exalted  the  value  of  the  indulgences  which  he  was  dispersing 
with  such  exaggerated  commendations  of  their  efficacy,  as 
could  not  but  produce  among  the  superstitions  multitude, 
many  purchasers.  He  could  supply  all  deficrencies,  and  can- 
cel all  crimes.  He  boasted  his  ability  to  save  even  the  rai*- 
isher  of  the  blessed  Virgin  herself,  and  affirmed  that  he,  John 
Tetief,  had  reectred  more  souls  from  helf  and  purgatory  by 
these  indulgences  than  ever  St.  Peter  himself  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching.  The  gaping  crowd  heard 
these  bold  assertions  with  wonder,  and  with  eagerness  sent  up 
their  money  to  the  stage  to  purchase  these  panaceas  which 
were  to  set  their  consciences  at  rest*. 

Martin  Luther,  an  inconsiderable  monk  at  Wittemberg, 
heard  with  indignation  these  hyperbolical  pretensions,  and 


*  This  formula  of  absolution  was  written  by  Tetzel's  own  hand,  and 
in  these  words^  ''  I,  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  meriis 
of  his  most  holy  passion,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  blessed  afiosiltrs 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  most  holy  pope,  delegated  to  me  as  com- 
miwieDer,  do  ateolire  thee:  first,. frocn  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  how* 
ever  incurred ;  secondlyy  from  all  sins  c<mimittcd  by  thee^  liowever 
enormous,  for  so  far  the  keys  of  the  sacred  church  extend ;  and  I  do 
this  by  remitting  to  thee  all  the  punishments  due  to  thee  in  purgatory 
on  account  of  thy  crimes ;  and  I  restore  thee  to  the  innocence  and  puri- 
ty in  which  thou  wast  when  baptized,  so  that  the  gates  of  punishment 
may  be  shut  to  thee  when  dying,  and  the  gates  of  paradise  be  opened." 
VOL.  V.  [511 
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resolved  to  check  this  mountebank  in  his  career.  He  there- 
fore challenged  him,  in  ninety-five  propositions,  to  defend 
himself  and  his  pontifical  employers,  whom  Luther  censured 
as  accomplices,  for  countenancmg  such  abominable  frauds 
and  impositions  on  the  people.     An.  1517. 

Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow  of  that  battle  which  hath 
continued  ever  since.  Never  was  a  man  better  formed  for 
the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  see  of  Rome 
than  this  brave  Saxon.  His  faculties  were  singularly  great ; 
his  memory  prodigious ;  his  mind  fraught  with  the  richest 
stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and  literature  ;  but,  above  all,  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God,  and  conversant  with 
the  best  of  the  fathers  and  their  writings,  particularly  St. 
Augustine,  the  patron  of  his  order.  His  natural  temper  was 
strong  and  irascible ;  his  courage  invincible ;  his  eloquence 
powerful ;  his  voice,  both  sonorous  and  majestic,  forctUy 
impressed  on  his  confounded  opponents  whatever  he  uttered. 
No  dangers  intimidated  him,  no  emergencies  deprived  him 
of  self-possession ;  in  perseverance  unshaken,  in  labours  in- 
defatigable. He  did  not  know  his  own  strength,  or  suspect 
or  intend  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  smail 
beginning. 

The  propositions  maintained  at  Wittemberg  not  only  of- 
fended Tetzel,  but  his  order,  and  all  the  furious  partisans  of 
Rome.  A  host  rushed  into  the  battle,  to  bear  down  the  de- 
spised moijk  of  Saxony  with  their  eloquence,  their  arguments, 
and  church  authority.  But  Luther  hurled  back  upon  them 
the  thunders  they  darted  at  him ;  refuted  dieir  arguments, 
and  tY-eated  their  persons  with  contempt.  Yet  to  the  pope 
he  held  the  most  respectful  language  as  a  dutiful  son,  and  as 
advancing  nothing  which  he  would  not  retract  the  moment 
he  was  convinced  of  its  contrariety  to  the  catholic  faith. 

Whether  the  pope  thought  this  one  of  the  many  quarrels 
which  would  die  away  of  itself,  as  others  had  done  befoFe, 
or  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  attention  to  so  in- 
considerable an  individual,  no  reply  was  made  to  Luther's 
letters,  and  Leo  was  only  roused  from  his  security  by  the  in- 
formation that  all  Germany  was  in  a  flame,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  irom«dialely  done  to  extinguish  it. 
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Teazed  with  these  remonstraoces,  the  indignant  pontiff 
ordered  to  his  presence  the  impertinent  reformer.  But  Lu- 
ther prevailed  on  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  favoured  him 
and, his  opinions,  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  decision  of  the 
cause  in  Germany  before  the  proper  tribunal,  where  it  had 
originated.  Leo,  unwilling  to  offend  a  man  of  whose  influ- 
ence he  might  stand  in  need,  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to 
his  legate  Cajetan,  the  declared  friend  of  Tetzel,  and  the 
enemy  of  Luther.  Before  him,  however,  the  intrepid  monk 
pleaded  his  cause.  Instead  of  being  heard  with  candour, 
and  answered  with  temper,  the  legate,  with  the  tone  of  inso- 
lent authority,  commanded  him  to  abjure  his  opinions  as  er- 
roneous, and  submit  humbly  to  the  penance  that  should  be 
enjoined  him  by  the  holy  see. 

Luther  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  submit  to  suck  arrogant 
dictates,  and,  convinced  how  fruidess  it  was  to  reason,  and 
how  dangerous  to  resist,  he  silendy  decamped,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Saxony,  lodging  his  appeal  with  Leo. 

The  pope,  too  late  perceiving  the  error  of  appointing  Ca- 
jetan, recalled  him,  and  sent  in  his  place  Miltitz,  a  man  ad- 
miraUy  calculated  to  repair  the  breach  by  his  dexterity  and 
gentleness.  By  him  Leo  sent  the  consecrated  golden  rose  to 
Frederic,  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  favour.  Miltitz,  soften- 
ing down  the  rigid  temper  of  the  reformer  by  complaisance, 
engaged  him  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  from 
whom  he  received  a  most  condescending  episde  in  return. 
The  strongest  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the  matter 
would  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  this  dis- 
turbance be  quelled  as  easily  as  the  former  ones :  but  God 
had  otherwise  ordained. 

Luther,  whose  views  had  not  yet  probably  reached  to  any 
extended  reformation,  and  who  would  have  been  well  satis- 
fied with  the  removal  of  the  grosser  abuses  of  indulgences, 
was  so  won  upon  by  the  frankness  and  kind  treatment  of  Mil- 
titz and  Leo,  that  he  consented  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  in 
dispute,  if  his  aSdversaries  were  obliged  to  the  same :  and  he 
offered  to  write  a  general  circular  letter  to  all  whom  he  could 
influence  reverentially  to  obey  the  church  of  Rome.  So  near 
to  an  accommodation  were  matters  brought,  through  the  pru- 
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d&^e  of  Miltitz :  when  the  fury  of  bigotry  happily  preclud- 
ed all  reconciliation.    An.  1519. 

EckiuB,  the  partisan  of  Rome,  had  challenged  Carolo3tadt, 
the  faithful  colleague  of  Luther,  to  dispute  at  Leipsic  on  the 
deep  aubject  of  free  will.  The  day  was  fixed ;  the  champi* 
ona  advanced  to  the  field  of  battle :  the  university  and  a  splen* 
did  auditory  attended  the  solemn  decision  respecting  the 
powers  and  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Luther  appeared  aa 
second  to  hia  friend. 

Carolostadt  maintained,  that  since  the  fall  we  had  no  abili- 
ty for  good,  but  what  was  derived  from  divine  grace.  Ecki* 
us  asserted  a  native  power  of  self-determining  voliuon  to 
concur  with  or  resist  the  divine  operations.  The  one  was 
the  advocate  for  the  sovereign^  and  efficacy  of  grace,  the 
other  for  the  power  and  merit  of  man  in  his  co-operation. 

A  aecond  conflict  followe4  between  Eckius  and  Luther, 
on  the  authori^  of  the  Roman  see  over  the  consciences  of 
men.  Eckius,  once  the  intimate  friend,  now  became  the  im*- 
placable  adversary  of  Luther,  and  sought  to  blacken  him  by 
every  imputation  of  heretical  pravity.  HofiVnan,  the  rector 
of  the  university,  aqd  the  moderator  of  the  disputes,  dared 
not  to  decide  on  these  difficult  subjects  and  dangerous  enqui- 
ries. Both  parties  retired  from  the  contest  with  most 
determined  adherence  to  their  own  opinion,  and  pretended 
triumph  over  their  adversaries,  and  abundantly  more  distant 
from  and  embittered  against  each  other  than  when  they  be- 
gan. 

The  amiable  and  gentle  Melancthon  was  among  the  audji- 
tors  of  this  renowned  dispute,  tie  had  before  approved  of 
Luther^s  scriptural  mode  of  treating  theological  Siibjects,  and 
this  great  conflict  confirmed  him  in  the  rectitude  of  the  po- 
sitions which  Luther  maintained.  For  ever  afterwards  he 
ranked  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  though  his  yielding  tem* 
per,  his  love  of  peace,  and  some  prejudices  respecting  church 
unity  and  schism,  led  him  someUmes  into  concessions  injuri<« 
ous  to  the  cause  which  he  defended.  Naturally  of  a  timo- 
rous spirit,  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  division ;  but  in 
an  hour  of  danger  no  man  looked  death  in  the  face  with 
greater  intrepidity.    He  was  a  character  mpre  suited  U>  a 
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peaceable  state  of  the  church  than  to  bustle  and  contend  in 
the  days  of  difficulty  and  turbulence. 

ZuingliuS)  ardent  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truths  had  al- 
ready sprung  up  in  Switzerland.  He  had  from  early  youth 
been  shocked  at  the  established  superstitions  around  him, 
and  having  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  he  began  before 
Luther  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  to  cen« 
sure  with  great  fidelity,  though  with  becoming  temper,  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  scientific  attainments 
and  holy  conversation  commanded  the  distinguishing  respect 
of  his  countrymen.  The  very  causes  which  roused  the  zeal 
of  Luther  acted  upon  him  in  a  similar  way,  and  on  the  like 
occasion.  An  impudent  Italian  was  carrying  on  the  same 
shameful  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  met  with  as  warm  an 
opposer  in  Zuinglius  as  Tetzel  had  done  in  Luther.  Nor 
was  he  a  man  of  a  less  intrepid  spirit,  though  tempered  with 
greater  self^-command.  To  him  Switzerland  was  chiefly  in* 
debted  for  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

While  the  holy  flame  was  kindling  at  different  comers  of 
the  earth,  and  the  wiles  of  the  crafty,  as  weU  as  the  arm  of 
power  employed  to  extinguish  it,  Eckius  hasted  to  Rome, 
and,  backed  by  all  the  influepce  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
inquisitors,  carried  to  Leo  his  bitter  accusations  against  Lu- 
ther, and  urged  the  necessity  of  suppressing  so  dangerous  a 
heretic  by  the  papal  anathemas,  before  the  contagion  should 
spread  so  wide  as  not  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  Leo,  too  in- 
dolent to  resist  the  importunities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  signed  the  bull  which  fulminated  excommunication 
against  Lufher's  .person,  and  ordered  all  his  writings  to  be 
burnt.  Sixty  days  respite  only  were  allowed  him  to  abjure^ 
repent,  and  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  pontiiF. 

Luther  was  filled  with  indignation  when  this  sentence  was 
notified  to  him.  Having  taken  a  decided  resolution,  he  (le- 
termined  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion,  and  in 
the  most  public  manner  to  testify  his  contempt  of  the  pope 
and  his  authority,  whilst  he  renewed  his  appeal  to  the  next 
general  council  for  his  justification.  Before  the  sixty  days, 
therefore,  were  expired,  he  summoned  a  vast  concourse  of 
all  ranks,  and  kindling  a  fire,  he,  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
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man,  committed  to  it  in  their  presence  the  pope's  bull,  with 
the  sacerdotal  code  of  canons  and  decretals,  as  renouncing 
henceforth  all -authority  of  Rome  and  her  pontiffs  ;  a  step 
suited  to  his  daring  spirit,  and  wise  as  undaunted.  Tem- 
porising measures  were  as  uncongenial  to  the  man,  as  ill^ 
suited  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wished  to  rouse  a 
spirit  of  resolute  opposition  to  these  tyrannical  mandates,  to 
show  they  might  be  despised  with  impunity  ;  whilst,  by  his 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  he  interested  in  his  favour  all 
who  regarded  that  as  the  supreme  judge  of  controversy, 
agreeably  to  what  had  been  decided  at  the  councils  of  Basil 
and  Constance.  Thus  his  renunciation  of  Leo's  authority 
prevented  not  his  professing  firm  attachment  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  readiness  to  abide  by  the  impartial- decisions  of 
an  unprejudiced  council. 

A  second  bull,  as  soon  as  the  sixty  days  expired,  sealed 
the  condition  of  the  obstinate  heretic,  and  m^t  the  same  con- 
tempt as  the  former.  So  far  from  intimidating  the  zealous 
reformer,  it  sharpened  his  resentment,  and  roused  him  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  form  a  church,  more  resem- 
bling the  apostolic  model  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  than 
that  which  he  had  formally  denounced.  He  found  a  number 
of  the  ablest  scholars,  as  well  as  most  excellent  men  of  the 
age,  ready  to  join  in  the  necessary  reform,  to  which  the 
weight  of  Melancthon's  influence  greatly  contributed.  The 
more  the  subject  was  canvassed,  the  more  the  groundless 
pretensions  of  the  papacy  were  detected,  and  the  frauds  and 
superstitions  of  its  supporters  brought  to  light  and  exposed 
to  the  people,  who  received  with  avidity  the  doctrine  of  Ae 
reformers,  and  formed  a  phalanx  around  them  which  de- 
fended them  from  their  bloody  pursuers.  Nor  were  die 
princes  of  the  empire,  though  catholics,  averse  to  see  some 
of  the  pontifical  claims  disputed  ;  whilst  Frederic  of  Saxony 
afforded  them  all  the  protection  in  his  power,  without  cotn- 
mitting  himself  entirely  as  a  partisan. 

An.  1519.  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  raised  to  the  im- 
perial throne  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of  Frederic,  in 
opposition  to  his  competitor  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France^ 
was  unwilling  to  disoblige  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
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indebted,  and  therefore^  though  hard  pressed  by  the  pope  to 
leize  and  execute  this  daring  rebel  against  authority,  CharUSf 
at  die  request  of  Frederic^  consented  that  Luther  should  be 
judged  by  a  Grerman  tribunal,  for  which  purpose  a  diet^of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  princes  assembled  at  Worms. 
There  the  culprit,  fenced  with  a  sa£e  conduct  from  the  emr 
peror,  boldly  appeared  in  person  to  plead  his  own  cause. 
Many  of  his  friends,  dreadmg  the  encounter,  fearing  his  own 
hapetuosity  would  provoke  enmity,  and  knowing  the  savage 
cruelty  of  his  judges,  ready  to  violate  the  safe  conduct  as  in 
the  case  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  dissuaded  him  from  appear- 
ing ;  but  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  claims  made 
him  court  rather  than  shun  such  a  public  opportuQity  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  He  declared,  that  ^*  if 
he  met  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the 
houses,  they  should  not  deter  him  from  his  duty." 

He  charmed  his  friends  and  confounded  his  enemies  by 
the  firmness  and  temperance  of  his  defence,  as  well  as  by 
the  eloquence  and  force  of  argument  which  he  displayed  on 
this  occasion.  Charles,  who  was  compelled  to.  flatter  Leo, 
sought  by  every  soothing  caress  and  earnest  solicitation  to 
engage  Luther  to  submit  to  the  pope.  But,  when  he  found 
him  inflexible,  he  menaced  him  with  all  the  wrath  of  Rome 
and  Ae  empire.  The  imdaunted  champion  firmly  but  coolly 
replied,  that  ^^  whenever  his  opinions  were  proved  erroneous 
from  the  word  of  Gvod,  and  his  conduct  criminal  against 
.Christ  or  his  church,  he  would  ask  nothing  more  to  testify 
the  deepest  humiliation  ;  but,  till  then,  no  man  had  a  right 
to  censure  or  condemn  him."  The  emperor,  too  generous 
to  violate  his  safe  conduct,  permitted  him  to  depart :  but 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  diet  denounced  the  most  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obstinate  heretic,  and  on  all  who 
should  entertain,  su^ort,  or  conceal  hihi;  deciding  abso- 
lutely, that  the  pope  was  the  sole  judge  of  religious  contro- 
versy in  the  Christian  world.  A  tenet  so  expressly  contrary 
to  the  Germanic  liberties,  and  the  received  councils,  shocked 
many  of  those  who  would  not  at  all  have  cared  about  the 
case  of  an  individual. 
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Fndeiiie,  wbo  dreaded  the  coiMeqiieiice  of  Lvthii^i  M^ 
ing  into  the  lumds  of  his  enemies,  contrived  to  WBjlsy  him 
as  he  returned  from  the*diet.  He  was  seized  b^metf  k 
masks  iHm^  were  in  the  sectet,  and  carried  off  to  die  esoAc 
of  Wartenberg,  and  hid  for  ten  months  from  all  parHuie  and 
discovery*  There  he  employed  his  leisure  and  retirement  ki 
translating  the  New  Testament,  and  keeping  up  the  s^fit  df 
his  friends  hy  letters.  His  disappemitig  in  this  sudden  man* 
ner  raised  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  being  destroyed  by  his 
enemies,  and  tended  to  increase  the  general  odium  of  the 
people  against  them,  whilst  bis  zealous  disciples  exerted 
themselves  with  greater  activity  than  ever  in  spreading  the 
principles  of  the  reftu-mation. 

Carlostadt,  the  friend  and  c(dleague  of  Luther,  during  hii 
retirement  at  Wartenberg,  took  die  lead  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and,  as  its  progress  was  rapid,  he  improved  the  ad- 
vantage (^  the  inluence  which  he  had  acquired,  and  resolved 
to  cast  down  the  images  friiich  had  been  so  long  the  ol^ects 
of  popular  adoration  in  die  churches,  and  to  expel  the  ido> 
latrous  mass.  His  intemperate  zeni,  or  rather  that  of  his  felt- 
lowers,  occasioned  much  matter  of  offence  by  proceeding  ins 
tumultuary  manner.  Luther  himself  sharply  condemned  thefi* 
conduct;  and,  unable  to  lie  any  longer  concealed,  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  set  himself  again  at  die  head  of  ^e  le^ 
formed. 

During  these  commotions,  one  great  cbaracter,  wftick  ■■ 
desired  to  draw  over  to  their  party,  conscious  of  the  weight 
of  his  influence,  maintMned  a  suspicious  neutrality.  Eras- 
mus, distinguished  for  wit  and  learning,  had,  before  Luther 
wose,  begun  to  sharp^t  the  sinfts  of  ridicule  against  the 
monkish  ignorance  and  abuses.  By  his  writings  he  had  great' 
ly  loosened  die  shackles  of  blind  veneration  for  the  mend^ 
cant  tribes,  and  prepared  menV  minds  for  the  rrfM*matieK. 
To  him,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  oth^  reformers,  wafndy 
addressed  themselves.  He  answered  them  with  civility,  but 
widi  the  most  wary  caijrtion  not  to  commit  himself  as  a  ftiv 
vourer  of  their  cause,  though  he  professed  to  admit  the  chM 
doctrines  which  they  promulged,  and  to  acknowledge  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  reform,  to  which  no  man  had  more  contributed 
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by  tlMir  wrkttgs  tfasn  Uaiidf:  Yet  he  dreaded  a  rapture 
with  the  pontiff,  and  flattered  himself  the  object  would  be 
aceoa^diahed  without  vioknce.  He  would  have  been  content 
with  some  concessions,  and  tretnUed  at  the  rude  hand  of 
has^  reform.  In  all  essential  doctrines^  firasnqnis  was  with 
die  reformers,  and  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  correcting  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  a  timid  spirit,  and^  however  much,  his  mind  inclined 
to  one  side,  his  dread  ci  copisequ^ces  bent  him  as  much  to 
the  other.  Thus,  feared  by  both  parties,  cordially  loved  by 
neither,  suspected  by  all,  he  obtained  not  the  favour  of  Rome, 
and  shared  ncHie  of  the  glory  of  reformation,  by  meanly 
shrinking  from  the  cross.  'He  was  a  great,  a  good,  and  an 
admired  man,  but,  not  daring  to  take  a  decided  part,  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  cautious  timidity. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  BiUe  had  pow  circulated  thiXHigh 
Germany,  and  cast  a  flood  of  lig^t  upcm  die  benighted  ipinda 
of  men.  His  works  were  diffused  through  Christendom. 
England  and  the  Low .  Countries  received  great  edification 
from  them.  They  fanned  the  fir.es  which  had  been  previous- 
ty  kmdled,  though  kept  under  by  the  strong  arm  pf  authority 
and  clerical  tyranny.  The  Saxons  and  many  of  tiieir  neigh* 
bours  had  taken  the  liberty  to  reform  their  own  abuses.  The 
mass  was  aboUshed,  ti&e  convents  evacuated,  and  the  priests 
chose  wives,  that  they  might  live  in  the  holy  state  of  mar* 
riage,  instead  of  unnatural  and  criminal.celibacy.  The  chief 
of  the  reformers  set  the  e»unple,  and  he  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  brethren. 

A  host  of  authors  now  arose  to  overwhelm,  the  daring  re- 
former mth  their  arguments  and  invectives.  Among  these, 
the  eminence  of  his  station  has  made  the  king  of  England 
moat  remarkable.  Heniy  VIII,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal, 
uadcrto<dc  to  write  a  confutation  of  Luther's  ^^  Babylonish 
Captivity,",  with  *^  A  Defence  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
the  Catholic  Faith."  This  royal  volume,  presented  with 
gKtat  pomp.to  Leo,  procured  fof  die  zealous  monarch  th« 
papal  benediction,  and  the  tide  of  Defender  of  the  Faidi,  in 
which  Henry  peculiarly  gloried.  It  has  been  retained  by  hi^ 
vol..  V.  [52} 
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And  an^^nsd  fe^  wMi  a  edittMlf«  ttd  iMiMEHty  wtiidi  nungr 

ttm^rwy  WiM  dt^  to  *  Itht);  <^^^  ^^  ^  M^kbtr  nlm^  wlw 
A«rM  to  !ila%{>heiiie  tke  Kktg  trf  kiiigi^  and  to  tmnktk  Urn 
fjtoty  of  hb-  persoti  ted  g08{>d. 

nei  the  iiM^t  of  IMd  l(ilMd  iMe^f  die  dilB!«th,  i^a  X  A^ 
AdHati  Vf ,  #a9  his  «U««eiaof . 

Adrian  had  hee«  Chai^l€tt'«  taior,  and  vrw  farool^  fa)r  htib 
tik  the  icmdave,  Mid  l^hed  t»  die  «ee  faf  Ua^  inflwmce^  Ha 
saw  and  lamented  thediaaird^i^dlliiedbrgjr^  andamdeiWMBtt 
lM)fe«ttem]^to^fbl-Alhem.  Btafcthe  dilate  was  too  in- 
vetfetate*.  Less  ha;^i^,  «»  ha  dcdai^dy^oti  tke  papal  ikmmi 
thittr  in  his  p#ofessisi'^i  chair  m  LdOYsio^  he  bore  the  load  af 
di^ty  irith  rehiemita,  titod^ioUy  devolved  tite  fcuirdch  «ii 
one  more  tftdtedio  the  dffi«s. 

Aft.  159^.  Tkd  diel  ^  Nwinldftr^  ^anas  asBciablcd^in  the 
abaenee  of  the  easj^^tor^io  ^OMfMdse  the  distaihantes  to  Ittakk 
the  refermacion  had  given  occasi<>ii#  Adritfnaeot  thidier  hk 
kgate^  hut,  on  Us  deiMkie^  Clement  VI  sheeted  k  mas  maac 
congenial  widi  his  oWit  spirit,  th^  i*aiotvs  catdiaal  ikmp^po. 
He  breadied  againat  Ltidiet  Md  kh  «dfaereiMa  madwig  hank 
ihreateningi  and  slauighleF^  and  falaflfttfd  the  %m4f  lenity  of 
the  princes  that  had  neglected  to  eitfi^oe  the  dociasona  of  the 
diet  at  WoftHs.  Tfaejr,  oia  the  wmmtfy  prwratc^  a  kiaglist 
of  theiir  grifevance»,  ati»d  ptiohibifGfd  aHefaangeain  eodaamili'^ 
cid  matfeni  t^  «  gme»d  «wunefl  Aoidd  be  asaeatdikd  to  dA» 
tide  tbe  peiats  in  cMlnyveri^* 

Dispntes  ivhieh  htA6  ontdmoagthe  r^naen  tkemsetvaa 
gtieatfy  teftai^d  diek  ^gfiesa.  The  contvovars)r  b^pa»  be^ 
tween  Lu^ier  and  CattosUda  ^bont  the  manner  id  ^bitih  ^ 
body^AdUoodo^  Chifat  t>€i-e  to  i»  rqgardAi  an  the  ^laaliii 
itst.  liionghLtithia^  had  rqeettfd lite  Bioostr^ 
Mnsnbstoi^atidn,  be  supported,  one  little  leas  id^sntd,  that 
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Ckri4  ^83  indie  Hic««mem^aAe|r  ^cf^p^ecr^Uo*  i^  a  ^e^l  pre-. 
KO^cis,  au|  heal;  in  iron  y/bfin  igpite^*  Tl^is  ha^  pspeii^  thf; 
Minfi  of  iCoopi4)^l9«$t?tiQ9.  Cwte»ta0t  eg||>rac«f}  ^^  ^iipplfix; 
9iid  nior<  6fiiiplur4  i4f<h  th?t  d)€  br^  and  wvf^  were  oi^ly 
s^gnft  fu|d  ^ymb^tf*  9^4  Hn  ^  b^  w^  cordially  f4pporMs4  \^Y 
lb?  a^e  ^MPngUiM'  Th«  ebe^M^y  of  huAfiffk  character  ii^ 
i9i4^ffn^iUe.  Ke  ^lawad  the  aiiiliorUy  40  4icftte,  which  be 
wa^  hia«s4f  90  9iv^imp  Id  alkiw  the.pqpa*  BifcfiiMs  of  cm^ 
trovfeitiy,  ind^,  iU  besawe  aiioh  mm^  9^  wm  ib^  wtytcfof 
di^PMte  worthy  «uch  a  €opta3l.  X«al  m  fU^  a  t$ar  Qvev  b^ 
man  infirmt^f  and  lepm  by  eapm<«k«e  C0  bear  and  fc^bear* 

Another  and  most  grievous  scourge  arose  ccdbUcrally  fvoni 
Ibe  qH-^admg  ligbl  ^  truth.  The  peaaapiSt  ^v^ho  had  been 
the  «ttfe|]e90  of  grievotift  c^prewims,  t^gefb^r  w^  tbenr 
rara^ipatiQP  Snom  apirima)  homi^gfi^  vecaived  a  ta^te  for  ci  v4 
Hhf^y  wd  dataci^d  asany  gaots  abueea  of  ibeppwer<if  iM? 
^faani^al  wUes.  Boel  opimasians  were  at  the  homm  of 
(^etrjast  fioa»p)ainta.  TWo  mjfdflcontanlto  h$  tbem^alvaa  h$ 
the  head  of  the  irritated  peasants,  and  in  a  fang  ivhibs  WWtr 
£d  the  aaapire  with  fire  and  aw^id.  Mnnaler  and  SMek  in* 
idiieed  (be  eaedulaw  moiittnde  to  foUaw  tbeir  banner*  A 
h9t^  in  wUcb  diay  wei»4efesteij,  tfnd  tbeir  kadaraput  |y» 
xloath,  Ibr  a  whik  appeaaed  tba  tt^onfales  which  ibey  had  oc? 
.paaionad. 

I^admr^  at  wfaoee  doar  ihe  icathidtes  laid  evaiy  oonttootiani 
dbfiepded  bisMalf  vifilavioitfly,  and  addresaed  t^e  iasnrgenti 
to  reeoTer  them  by  avguipapt,  but  witbont  auecess.  Tba 
alrong  ana  of  paaKr  state  could  aubdue  them*  Amaog  Ais 
hmt  of  peasants,  ail  wave  nof;  fanatic  nor  of  iU  iatentionaf 
Many  were  (deoeivad  1^  ibeir  laadcvs,  and.  songht  asdy  exr 
easplions  ftmn  bnrdans  too  heavy  to  be  borne^  But  when 
cHuce  <be  barrier  of  authority  is  cast  dmm,  a  ddugs  «f  uamr 
asttdad  eriia  nisbea  in,  which  cannot  easSy^he  resininad* 

An.  1525.  Praderic  died,  and  left  bis  brotfajer  John  the 
successor  to  his  dominions,  and  the  head  of  the  Lutheran 
cause.  Frederic  bad  ahraya  acted  widiaingiilar  asoderation, 
and^  though  he  protected  die  fervent  refcrmar  from  his  ener' 
flues,  he  did  not  wholly  break  wilh  Bomjei  He  hoped  fay 
^penila  niedpds  tq  obtain  relief  from  all  the  mioeiiea  conM 
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plained  of,  wMiout  a  sdusm  in  the  church.  John  was  of  a 
diflferent  opinion.  Sensible  of  the  pride  and  unyielding  ob«» 
stinacy  of  Rome  and  her  ponctffii,  he  thought  he  could  not 
take  too  decided  a  part,  and  dierefore  by  his  own  authority* 
undertook  to  regulate  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  theex* 
tent  of  his  jurisdiction*  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  directory  for  Sax- 
ony and  its  dependencies.  Many  of  the  princes  and  free 
cities  followed  the  example  of  the  elector  John,  and  thus  first 
a  complete  Lutheran  establishment  was  erected  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  yoke  of  Rome  broken 
from  their  necks. 

But  neither  the  pope,  the  emperor,  nor  the  catholic  princes 
could  be  unconcerned  spectators  of  these  dreaded  innova- 
tions. Temporal  interests,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  roused 
them  to  concert  the  means  of  preventing  the  spreading  evil. 
This  concert  of  the  catholics  and  their  designs  were  not  hid 
from  the  Lutherans,  and  they  resolved  on  a  provisional  plaa 
of  uaion  and  self-defence. 

An.  1536.  A  diet  held  at  Spires  separated  with  an  agree- 
ment that  every  prince  should  order  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
his  own  dominions  as  he  judged  best,  till  a  general  council 
should  be  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  controverted- sub- 
jects. Than  this  resolution  nothing  could  be  more  fisvoora- 
ble  to  the  cause  of  reformation,  which  only  asked  .peace  and 
tolenmce  to  prosper.  Anodier  fiivoarable  event  took  plaot 
at  this- time  :-the  fears  of  the  pope  led  him  to  embrace  the 
interests  of  Francis  the  First  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
to  form  a  league  against  tiie  preponderating  influence  of  the 
emjperor  in  Itdy.  Oa  thu  Charles  became  cool  in  die  per- 
secution of  the  protestants,  besieged  and  took  the  pope  {m- 
soner,  and,  amidst  these  conflicts  of  the  superior  powors,  the 
protestants  in  Germany  had  leinuvand  opportunity  toccninnt 
their  union,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  against  all  future 
<^ipontion.  . 

But  Clunies  had  no  sooner  carried  his  designs  in  Italy  in., 
to  eflfect,  and  humUed  Clement  to  snbmission,  than  het  mads 
atreaty  with  the  poi^if,  in  which  the  destrucikm  of  the  pra^ 
ttstanis  was  designed,  and  the  eatAHshroent  of  the  i 
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of  Charles  in  Germzxy  became  a  pfiaci|Md  el^ei..  To  this 
end  a  second  diet  was  convoked  at  Spires,  where  die  emperor 
eaustd  the  former  resolutions  to  be  vescinded  by  a  majoiit^, 
though  they  had  been  before  decreed  unanimously  ;  and,  tiU 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled,  he  forbade  taacy  de* 
parture  to  be  permitted  from  the  Roman  estaUished  re*- 
ligion* 

The  elector  of  Sucony  and  others  perceived  the  snare  that 
was  laid  for  the  supporters  of  Lutheranism.  If  no  aheration 
was  allowed  till  sanctimied  by  a  genial  council,  they  saw 
that  their^sdise  must  be  desperate.  They  therefore  dntered 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  diet,  and 
resolved  to  maintain  the  changes  they  had  made.  From  this 
protest,  they,  with  all  who  rejected  the  papal  govemmenti  " 
have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  protestants.  An.  1529. 
.  The  protestant  princes  by  their  ambassadors  communicated 
to. the  emperca*  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted. 
Charles,  by  insolendy  arresting  these  representatives  of  their 
sovereigns,  proclaimed  to  them  the  necessity  of  their  unitii^ 
for  nmtual  drfence.  Bnt  the  diffarences  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  prevented  their  coming  to  a  decisive  re- 
sohitton.  All  that  could  be  gained  was  to  bear  with  each 
odier  in  the  points  of  difference. 

Meantime  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed  Luther,  Me* 
lancdion,  and  bdier  divines  to  draw  up  a  clear  summary  of 
Ae  protestant  doctrines.  This  produced  the  famed  Confes- 
sion of  Angriimrg,  ever  since  appealed  ta  as  the  standard  of 
proteatantism.  In  awful  suspense,  both  parties  awaited  the 
result  of  this  assembly,  -and  prepared  their  forces  for  the 
contest,  whether  of  the  pen,  die  tongue,  or  the  sword.   An. 

This  confession  was  l«d  before  a  council  at  Augsburgi, 
and  was  read  hiy  Bayer  to  die  emperor  and  princes,  and  heard* 
widi  profound  attention. 

The  catholics,  with  Echius  at  their  head,  produced  a  re^ 
futationof  the  protestant  confession:  and  the  emperor  and 
catfaolic  [Ofinces,  urith  tiie  pope's  legate*,  demanded  the  sub- 
mission of  the  protestants  to  their  champions'  arguments. 
Bat  aa  these  carried  not  the  least  convicticrnto  tbetraatago- 
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4miI  dM^  flMgbt  nosw^  it*  Tbin  vaa  dwieil,  Ibfir  ob^icpf^ 
to  Rome  waa  peremptorily  ^lyoiiMH),  9i9A  bUm^  imffW^A  w 
tbem  for  thq  future.  Such  proceiHliiigs  ««oeMH%  bi^tmtA 
tb»\r  oppoiitioD*  They  prewM4  to  Cb«rk<i  g  vi^y  to  £iMq» 
aad  hU  coUetgum,  which  he  refused  lo  receive*  The  pro<> 
testants  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  defend  ihem;' 
telTM  i^  force,  or  submit  to  the  oppreaeioii. 

Wlien  Chwles  found  them  resolute,  be  hesitsted  to  driw 
■MUters  to  extremities ;  an  attempt  was  made  by  Got^GeafseQces 
to  copcaiate  the  opponents,  ilelancthon,  top  •codeediiig, 
would  have  gone  greatleaglbs  to  prevent  a  mptare,  but  durst 
not  yield  the  great  truths  of  God,  whilst  the  papists  toged 
their  party  to  insist  on  terms  impossible  to  be  colored  with; 
These,  were  accordingly  rejeeled.  The  Hessian  and  Suxon 
'  princes  withdrew.  The  empenor  dictated  the  decven  anp- 
pressing  the  changes  which  had  faaen  made  m  ndigion,  and 
commanding  all  men  to  return  to  the  papal  ohadienoe,  at  ibe 
pmlof  his  imperial  wrath:  in  die  execution  of  aduchthe 
eaAelic  princes  and  their  par^  engaged  to  support  the  emii> 
peror  with  all  their  forces. 

The  protestant  princes  now  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
seeing  remonstrance  in  vain,  met  at  Smalbdd,  ^ad  fanned  a 
common  league .  £E>r  die  support  of  thrir  liherties,  i&  winch 
they  earnestly  invited  all  those  to  unito  who  had  csisi  off  dM 
^nnanny  of  Rome,and  wished  to  preservsetheur  bnohgeu  (ram 
hetng  compeUcd  to  retom  to  the  house  of  bandage.  Lutber 
was  averse  to  the  way  ofanns,  but  the  oeoessily  of  the  ease 
compelled  his  consent. 

The  electors  of  the  Palatinate  and  Mentz  dreaded  die 
approaching  and  apparently  inevitable  rupture  in  die  Geima- 
sio  body,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  pardes,  or  at  least 
toauspcndidie  fatal  blow.  Snchwosthaomperor'a  aieoatioa, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  pvoposatfor  witfadMn^ 
ing  his  decree^ .  The  Turks  thmatened  Genaaoy,  oad  the 
protestants  refused  ail  assistance  ttB  die  edictsof  Worms  md 
Angsbupg  w«re  recidled.  Nor  vnould  they  ratify'  the  sue- 
eeesion  of  his  fanather  Ferdinand  to  the  imperisft  throne,  nos- 
withstanding  his  mM^ority  of  votes,  Ixut  ct^  this  condiaaa* 
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NediNMiqi^  beads  die  mxM  obsttnale  poltticiiln.  Charles,  t» 
carry  these  two  points,  was  obliged  to  yield,. and  leave  the 
I:iiMlitfr«n8  to  thvmaelvesf  tU.tbe  promised  cotmetl  should  as- 
seittble  to  setde  the  difimnixs  in  rdigion* 

Hie  peace  i>btaioed  was  h^ly  advaotage^its  to  the  cause 
ef  liuiheranissi'  Many  states  now  openly  avowed  its  prui"* 
eiples,  who  had  been  before  restrained  from  doing  so  by  ap 
prehemiooB  of  the  imperial  deorees.  Clement,  though  urged 
by  the  emperori^  contrived  to  evftde  the  assemUingof  a  gene« 
nd  council,  which  lus  so  much  dneaded,  and  died  before  imy 
pfawe  ODtdd  be  ^ted  upon  agreeable  to  die  several  partice* 
:  ThecMlperor^  finding  his  efforts  Co  obtain  a  general  coaneii 
eomstantly  Awafted  by  the  etaity  ponlliffs,  resolved  to  attempt 
astding  msitters  himself  in  a  (tiet*  For  this  end  he  ordemd 
m  dottfeoenoe-at  Woniss  between  Melancifacm  and  Eekius  fer 
aeveral  dajs^  but  the  disputanls  appeared  as  far  from  from 
caiefa  odker  as  ever  i  no  final  decision  could  be  obtaine<|.  The 
fiope by  Us  legate  {Mrapoeed  that  the  council  ahoald  asaeasbleat 
Trtat.  The  pi-oiiCBtant  princes  objected  to  the  place,  as  weM 
as  to  the. papal  clsiifci  of  summoning  the  persons  who  should 
ccmstitute  that  body,  which  they  alleged,  must  in  &iat  case  be 
paaiial^  but  as  the  empemr  and  calhtdio  princes  consented, 
the  letters,  of  ccmvocation  were  issued.  The  protestants  re^- 
fiised.to  Bvdxmit^  and  ChaHesv  cotifiding  in  his  power,  deter* 
mined  tD.aotnpel  Aent.    Both  sides  prepared  for  batde. 

The  caencil  of  Xrelit  aasemUed*  The  protestants  dw- 
claimed  their  authority.  The.  emperor  prepared  to  en£nroe 
iheir  deceees  by  vhaoB*  The  Saxon  elector  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse  boldly  prevented  him>  and,  penetrating  into  Bavaria, 
v«re  ready  to  feixte  the  empetor  in  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt, 
srhen  die  treacheioua  Maurioev  die  nephew  of  the  elector, 
debaiftthed  by  the  pronise  of  the  dectxirate,  and  yidding  to 
;ihiB  cravings  of  criminal  ambition,  fell  upon  Saxony,  and 
compelled  J(4m  to  x^ire  from  Bavaria,  in  order  to  defend 
his  oivn  domyuaitos.  Pursued  and  surrounded  in  this  retreat, 
deaert^  by  a  considerable  part  of  his.  army,  and  compelled 
to  fi^t  at  disadvantage,  he  test  the  battle  of  Muhlbei^  and 
hts  liberty  tegether.  And  Philip  of  Hesse,  his  coaiyutor, 
persuaded  by  his  s<m-in4aw  Maurice  to  cast  himself  upon 
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the  enperor's  denaicf^  was  (ktaincd  iffibeiier,  in  breach  tif 
die  most  sokmn  engagement. 

The  proteataoft  amse,  to  human  view,  now  appenred  dis- 
perate.  The  empercNr  with  an  army  overawed  die  diet. 
Maurice,  gained  hj  the  emperor  with  the  protestant  leaders, 
conaented  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  Trent.  TbaA  they, 
would  be  hostile  to  the  protestants  no  one  could  doubt.  But 
it  pkascd  God  to  disappoint  the  devices  of  die  emperor,  by 
the  very  means  planned  for  their  acoomplishment. 

The  plague  breaking  out  at  Trent,  a  few  fathers  went  to 
Bologna,  and  the  rest  dispersed :  nor  could  all  the  renion^ 
strances  of  the  emperor  engage  the  pope  to  bring  them  back 
agaui.  Vexed  to  the  heart  at  these  tricks  of  papal  manage^ 
meat,  Chailes  resolved  to  mortify  the  pontiff,  by  shewing 
him  that  be  could  act  without  him.  Ht  caused  therefore  a 
formulary  to  be  drawn  up,  such  as  he  hoped  might  be  accept*, 
ed  by  both  parties,  because  its  wording  was  so  ambiguous 
that  each  might  give  it  their  own  interpretation.  Hereupon 
he  catted  a  diet,  read  the  decrees  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepared,  and,  without  any  sufirage  oi  the  princes,  enact- 
ed this  as  the  rule,  till  a  general  council  should  odierwise  di- 
rect* Hence  diis  decree  received  the  name  of  die  loAerhn, 
as  it  was  merely  designed  to  be  a  temporary  expedient.  This, 
though  intended  to  satisfy  both  parties,  pleased  neither.  The 
papists  esdaimed  agunst  the  audiority  assumed  widiout  the 
pope  I  the  protestants  complained  that  all  the  essentials  of 
pc^ry  were  left  in  full  force. 

The  politic  Mauriee  saw  through  the  designs  of  Charles, 
and  his  intendon  of  erecting  his  sovereignty  on  the  humiliadoa 
of  the  princes.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportuni^  of  redeem- 
ing his  credit  with  the  protestant  powers,  among  whom  he 
jstill  numbered  himself,  and  he  was  particularly  provoked  by 
the  impris<Himent  of  his  fadier-in4aw,  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
whom  he  had  unintentionally  betrayed,  and  whom  Charles 
refused  to  release.  When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Clement . 
and  die  succession  of  Julius  to  the  pontificate,  Charles  had 
prevailed  on  the  new  pontiff  to  re-assen^le  the  council  at 
Trent,  and  with  his  army  compelle4  the  diet,  held  at  Augs- 
bui^  to  engage  themselves  implicidy  to  obey  their  decrees. 
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Maurice  dared  to  qualify  his  consent  with  conditions  judged 
so  derogatory  to  the  papal  authority,  that*  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz  refused  to  enter  them  on  the  register  of  the  diet. 

Meantime  the  protestants  at  the  close  of  the  diet  com-^ 
menced  their  preparations  for  whatever  might  happen.  The 
brave  reformers,  with  Melancthon  and  Brectius  at  their  head, 
drew  up  their  confessions  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  the 
council,  and  Maurice,  who  merely  meant  to  amuse  the  em<« 
peror  by  apparent  submission,  prepared  for  effectually  resist- 
ing his  ambitious  projects.  Charles  was  no  more  c^  a  Catho-* 
lie  than  Maurice  was  of  a  protestant.  He  not  only  intended 
to  humble  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  the 
protestants,  but  also  to  set  such  limits  to  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, as  would  prevent  the  pc^  from  interrupting  his  schemes 
for  establishing  the  sanie  despotic  power  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  as  he  had  already  done  in  his  own  hereditary  domin- 
ions* 

In  the  midst  of  his  imaginary  triumph  and  self  confident 
security,  the  emperor  was  surprised  at  Inspruck  with  the 
sudden  approach  of  a  mighty  army  under  Maurice,  who  had 
secretly  leagued  with  him  many  German  princes  together 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  rushed  upon  the  unsuspecthig 
monarch.  As  he  had  no  equal  army  to  oppose,  he  was  glad 
to  obtain  his  safety  by  the  pacification  of  Passau,  containing 
a  solemn  grant  of  perfect  liberty  to  the  princes  and  the  pro- 
testant cause.  The  Interim  was  revoked,  all  edicts  against 
the  Lutherans  annulled,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  all 
who  had  suffered  for  the  league  of  Smalkald  re-instated  in 
their  honours  and  possessions  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  Lu- 
therans admitted  into  the  council-chamber  of  Spires,  where 
the  same  impartial  justice  should  be  henceforth  admitiistered 
to  protestants  as  to  catholics. 

Thus  the  very  man  on  whom  Charles  had  depended  for 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  Lutheran  cause  became  its  firm- 
est bulwark,  and  established  it  upon  a  basi^  which  could  no 
more  be  overturned. 

A  diet  was  to  be  held  to  confirm  all  these  concessions. 
After  various  delays,  it  assembled  at  Augsburg,  and  there, 
^fter  long  deliberations,  the  equitable  conditipus  were  ad- 
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justed  which  received  the  name  of  the  Religious  peace.  The 
protestants  were  discharged  from  all  papal  jurisdiction;  the 
states  and  free  cities  were  to  be  unmolested  in  whatever  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  they  chose  to  form;  animosities 
were  to  cease  ;  no  persecutions  to  be  admitted  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  ;  and  whoever  attempted  to  violate  any  of 
these  articles  was  to  be  treated  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace. 

In  this  manner  the  protestants  were  confirmed  in  their 
rights,  and  the  peace  of  Germany  was  established,  An.  1555, 
thirty-seven  years  after  Luther  began  his  public  attack  on 
indulgences. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist^ 
all  the  eminent  men  among  the  reformers  of  that  day  concur- 
red in  the  same  fundamental  truths : 

1.  Of  God's  eternal  purpose  and  predestination  of  an  elect 
people,  ordained  to  life  and  glory  eternal. 

2.  That  man  had  lost  all  ability  to  do  good,  and  freedom 
of  will  to  choose  it ;  and  was  in  his  nature  as  fallen,  only  in- 
clined to  evil. 

3.  That  nothing  ever  did  or  can  alter  this  propensity  of 
the  human  heart  but  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  his  own  immediate 
agency  upon  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  That  a  sinner  is  and  can  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and 
this  not  of  himself;  being  unable  either  to  comprehend  or 
receive  the  things  that  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore 
the  faith  itself  must  be  the  gift  of  God. 

5.  That  merit  in  creature  there  is  none,  nor  ever  can  be. 
From  first  to  last  a  sinner  must  be  saved  by  grace. 

6.  That  the  vicarious  atonement  by  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  is  effectual,  not  for  the  many  called, 
but  for  the  few  chosen. 

ITiese  are  the  doctrines  the  reformers  uniformly  held. 
Nothing  in  the  institutes  of  Calvin  speaks  a  stronger  language 
than  the  answer  of  Luther  to  Erasmus,  entitled  De  Servo 
Arbitio*. 

*  Erasmus  had  attacked  Luther  on  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace,  and  urged,  *<  What  can  be  more  useless  than  to  publish  this 
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While  these  great  events  were  pending  in  Germany,  the 
great  wbrk  of  reformation  made  a  wonderful  progress  on 
every  side. 


paradox  to  the  world  ?  namely,  That  whatever  we  do,  is  done  not  by 
virtue  of  our  own  free  will,  but  in  a  way  of  necessity,  &c.  What  a 
wide  gap  does  the  publication  of  this  tenet  open  among  men  for  the 
commission  of  all  ungodliness  f  What  wicked  person  will  reform  his 
life  I  Who  will  dare  to  believe  himself  a  favourite  of  heaven  ?  Who 
will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  inclinations  i  Therefore  where  is 
either  the  need  or  the  utility  of  spreading  these  notions,  whence  so  ma- 
ny evils  seem  to  flow  ?'* 

To  this  Luther  replied,  <<  If,  my  Erasmus,  you  consider  these  para- 
doxes (as  you  term  them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of  men, 
why  are  you  so  extraordinarily  heated  on  the  occasion  f  In  that  case, 
your  arguments  affect  not  me,  for  there  is  no  person  now  living  in  the 
world  who  is  a  more  avowed  enemy  to  the  doctrines  of  roeii  than  my- 
self. But  if  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  us  to  be  (as 
indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God,  you  must  have  bid  adieu  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  decency  thus  to  oppose  them.  I  will  not  ask  whi- 
ther is  the  modesty  of  Erasmus  fled  ^  but,  which  is  much  more  impor- 
tanty  where,  alas !  are  your  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  when  fou 
roundly  declare  that  this  branch  of  truth,  which  he  has  repealed  from 
heaven,  is  at  best  useless  and  unnecessary  to  be  known  ?  What !  shall 
the  glorious  Creator  be  taught  by  you,  his  creature,  what  is  fit  to  be 
preached,  and  what  to  be  suppressed  ?  Is  the  adorable  God  so  very  de- 
fective in  wisdom  and  prudence  as  not  to  know,  till  you  instruct  him, 
what  would  be  useful,  and  what  pernicious  i  Or  could  not  he,  whose 
understanding  is  infinite,  foresee,  previous  to  his  revelation  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  would  be  the  consequences  of  his  revealing  it,  till  those  con- 
sequences were  pointed  out  by  you  ?  You  cannot,  you  dare  not  say  this. 
If,  then,  it  was  the  divine  pleasure  to  make  known  these  things  in  hi3 
word,  and  to  bid  his  messengers  publish  them  abroad,  and  to  leave  the 
consequences  of  their  so  doing  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Him 
in  wbose  name  they  speak,  and  whose  message  they  declare  ;  who  art 
thou,  O  Erasmus,  that  thou  shouldst  reply  agaipst  God,  and  say  to  the 
Almighty,  What  doest  thou  ?  St.  Paul,  discoursing  of  God,  declareth 
peremptorily  "  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  and  again,  "  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,"  &c.  And  the  apostle  did  not  write  this  to  have  it 
stifled  among  a  few  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner,  but  wrote  it  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome  :  which  was  in  effect  bringing  this  doctrine  upon 
the  stage  of  the  whole  world,  stamping  a  universal  imprimatur  upon 
it,  and  publishing  it  to  believers  at  large  throughout  the  earth.  Wha( 
can  sound  hatsher  in  the  ears  of  carnal  men  than  those   word^  of 
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Denmark  and  Norway  had  received  early  the  Luihifcian 
doctrine.  Christiem  II,  among  other  objects  in  hid  way  tD 
despotic  power,  wished  to  humble  the  clergy.    To  sap  die 


Christ,  **  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen  ?"  and  elsewhere,  <*  I 
know  whom   ]    have  chosen."    Now  these  and  similar  assertions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  are  the  very  positions  which  you,  O  Erasmus, 
brand  as  u«e!e>s  and  hurtful.    You  object,  if  these  things  are  so,  who 
will  amend  his  life  ?    I  answer,  without  the  Holy  Ghost  no  man  can 
amend  his  life  to  purpose.    Reformation  is  but  varnished  hypocrisy, 
unless  it  proceed  from  grace.    The  elect  and  truly  pious  are  amended 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  of  mankincf  who  are  not  amended  by 
him  will  perish.    You  ask,  moreover,  who  will  dare  to  believe  himself 
a  favourite  of  heaven  >    I  answer,  it  is  not  in  a  man*s  own  power  to 
believe  himself  such  upon  just  grounds,  till  he  is  enabled  from  above. 
But  the  elect  shall  be  so  enabletj :   they  shall  be  enabled  to  believe 
themselves  to  be" what  indeed  they  are.    As  for  the  rest,  who  are  not 
endued  with  faith,  they  shall  perish  raging  and  blaspheming,  as  you  do 
now.    But,  say  you,  these  doctrines  open  a  door  to  ungodliness.    1  an- 
swer, whatever  door  they  may  open  to  the  impious  and  profane,  yet 
they  open  a  door  of  righteousness  to  the  elect  and  holy,  and  shew  them 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  path  of  access  unto  God.    Yet  you  would 
have  OS  abstain  from  the  mention  of  these  grand  doctrines,  and  leave 
our  people  in  the  dark  as  to  their  election  of  God.    The  consequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  evefy  man  would  bolster  himself  up  with  a 
delusive  hope  of  a  share  in  that  salvation  which  is  supposed  to  lie  open 
to  all,  and  thus  genuine  humility  and  the  practical  fear  of  God  would 
be  kicked  out  of  doors.   This  would  be  a  pretty  way  indeed  of  stopping 
up  the  gap  Erasmus  complains  of !    Instead  of  closing  up  the  door  of 
licentiousness,  as  is  falsely  pretended,  it  would  be  in  fact  opening  a 
gulf  into  the  nethermost  hell.    Still  you  urge,  where  Is  either  the  fte- 
cessity  or  utility  of  preaching  predestination  ?    God  himself  teaches  It, 
and  commands  us  to  teach  it ;  and  that  is  answer  enough.   We  are  not 
to  arraign  the  Deity,  aid  bring  the  motives  of  his  will  to  the  test  of 
human  scrutiny,  but  simply  to  revere  both  him  and  it.    He  who  alone 
is  all  wise  and  all  just  can  in  reality  (however  things  appear  to  as)  do 
wrong  to  no  man ;  neither  can  he  do  any  thing  unwisely  or  rariily. 
And  this  consideration  will  suffice  to  silence  all  the  Objections  of  truly 
religious  persons.    However,  let  us  for  argument's  sake  go  a  step  fkr- 
ther.    I  will  venture  to  assign,  over  and  above  two  very  important 
reasons,  why  these  doctrines  should  be  publicly  taught :  1st.  For  the 
humiliation  of  our  pride,  and  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace.    God 
hath  assuredly  promised  his  favours  to  the  truly  humble.    By  the  truly 
humble  I  mean  those  who  are  endued  with  repentance}  and  despair  of 
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fe<iiidatio&  of  tfaeif  power,  he  invited  Rehiard,  ft  canyert  of 
Csrolostftdt,  and  afterwards  that  reformer  himself^  to  visit 
him.    These  kid  the  foundations  of  the  reformation  in  Den- 


saving  themselves :  for  a  man  can  never  be  said  to  be  truly  penitent 
and  hunnble,  till  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  salvation  is  not  suspended 
in  any  measure  whatever  on  his  own  strength,  machinations,  endea- 
vours, free-will,  or  works  ;  but  entirely  depends  on  the  free  pleasure, 
purpose,  determination,  and  efficiency  of  another,  even  of  God  alone. 
Whilst  a  man  is  persuaded  that  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  contri- 
bute any  thing,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  his  own  salvation,  he  remains  iti 
carnal  confivlence  ;  he  is  not  a  self-despairer,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
duly  humbled  before  God  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  hopes  some  favour- 
able juncture  or  opportunity  will  offer,  when  he  may  be  able  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  business  of  his  salvation.  On  the  contrary, 
whoever  is  truly  convinced  that  the  whole  work  depends  singly  and 
absolutely  on  the  will  of  God,  who  alone  is  the  author  and  finisher 
of  salvation,  such  a  person  despairs  of  self-assistance ;  he  renounces  bis 
own  will  and  his  own  strength ;  he  waits  and  prays  for  the  operation 
of  God :  nor  waits  and  prays  in  vain.  For  the  elect's  sake,  therefore, 
these  doctrines  are  to  be  preached  :  that  the  chosen  of  God  being  hum- 
bled by  the  knowledge  of  his  truths,  self«emptied  and  sunk  into  nothing 
as  it  were  in  his  presence,  may  be  saved  in  Christ  with  eternal  glory » 
This  then  is  one  inducement  to  the  publication  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  penitent  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  promise  of  grace,  and 
plead  it  in  prayer  to  God,  and  receive  it  as  their  own.  3d.  The  natune 
of  the  Christian  faith  requires  it.  Faith  has  to  do  with  things  not  seen. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  faith,  stedfastly  to  believe  that 
God  is  infinitely  merciful,  though  he  saves  comparatively  few,  and 
condemns  so  many  ;  and  that  he  is  strictly  just,  though  of  his  own  will 
he  makes  such  numbers  of  mankind  necessarily  liable  to  damnation. 
Now  these  are  some  of  the  unseen  things  whereof  faith  is  the  evidence*. 
Whereas,  was  it  in  my  power  to  comprehend  them,  or  clearly  to  make 
out  how  God  is  both  inviolably  just  and  infinitely  merciful,  notwith« 
standing  the  display  of  wrath  and  seeming  inequality  in  his  dispensa- 
tions respecting  the  reprobate,  faith  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
But  now  since  these  matters  cannot  be  adequately  comprehended  by 
osi  in  the  present  state  of  imperfection,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise 
of  faith.  The  truths,  therefore,  respecting  predestination  in  all  its 
branches,  should  be  taught  and  published.  They,  no  less  than  the 
ether  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrines,  being  proper  objects  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  God's  people.** 

These  extracts  are  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  sentiments  of 
Luther.    No  theory  can  be  more  explicit ;  no  words  can  be  less  equi* 
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mark.  It  was  alike  favoured  by  his  successor,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  final  change  was  accomplished, 
and  poper)%root  and  branch,  overturned,  in  the  diet  of  Oden- 
see,  in  1529. 

An.  1527.  The  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  from  the 
depths  of  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia  rose  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den by  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen, — ^not  only  rescued 
their  bodies  from  tyranny,  but  their  souls  from  the  more 
dreadful  bondage  of  popery.  During  this  conflict  with  the 
Danes  for  liberty,  two  noble  champions,  Olaus  Petri  and  his. 
brother,  had  set  up  the  standard  of  truth  in  Sweden,  and  all 
men  flocked  to  it.  The  German  auxiliaries,  who  came  to  his 
help,  brought  also  the  Lutheran  faith  and  Bibles  with  them. 
And,  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their  country  were  found  in 
the  prelatical  order,  it  became  necessary  to  clip  the  wings 
of  their  ambition,  before  the  liberties  of  Sweden  could  be 
fixed  on  a  durable  basis.  Vasa,  whose  interest  exactly  coin- 
cided with  his  inclinations,  encouraged  with  all  his  influ- 
ence and  authority  these  zealous  reformers  :  and,  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  kingdom,  the  fabric  of  popery  was  utterly  de- 
molished, and  a  purer  evangelical  establishment  fixed,  through 
the  labours  of  Olaus  and  his  colleagues. 

An.  1539.  The  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  kings  of  Prussia,  following  the  example  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  reformers,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  set  up 
the  Lutheran  profession  through  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  and 
the  dominions  which  he  possessed  in  the  North. 

In  France,  even  at  court,  many  of  the  nobility  espoused 
the  new  doctrines,  and  a  vast  multitude  embraced  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  enmity  which  Francis 
I  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  it.  His  political  interests 
compelling  him  to  unite  sometimes  with  the  protestant  princes 
in  Germany,  they  engaged  him  to  a  momentary  reluctant  to* 


jtrocal.  It  is  admiUed  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  have  very 
much  gone  out  of  vogue  in  most  of  the  protestant  churches,  but  that 
does  not  give  us  the  liberty  to  put  a  meaning  upon  their  articles  of 
faith  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  were  intended  to  conv^. 
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leration  of  their  brethren  in  France.  But  his  connections 
with  the  pope,  and  his  own  inclinations,  oftener  led  him  to 
indulge  his  bigotry,  in  committing  the  protestants  to  the 
flames,  and  suppressing  the  profession  of  the  gospel  by  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Spain,  the  most  ignorant,  bigotted,  and  servile  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  was  penetrated  by  the  light  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fires  of  inquisitors,  and  their  watchfulness  to  suppress 
the  first  approaches  of  what  Rome  called  heresy.  It  even 
passed  the  mountains,  and  spread  into  many  parts  of  Italy, 
but  obtained  no  legal  establishment  in  either. 

In  Switzerland  it  triumphed  in  many  cantons.  It  entered 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland,  and  every  where  produced 
a  plenteous  harvest,  amidst  the  bitterest  persecutions  from 
the  ruling  powers  and  the  bloody  bishops,  whose  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  crowded  with  prosecutions,  and  their  prisons 
filled  with  confessors.  The  enemies  of  truth  and  godliness 
pretended  not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Bible,  but  every 
where  had  recourse  to  torments,  racks,  and  gibbets,  to  check 
the  course  of  what  they  called  heresy.  The  church  of  Rome 
tottered  from  its  foundation.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  the  interest  which  the  rich  and  proud  had  in 
maintaining  its  usurpations,  propped  up  the  trembling  fabric. 

In  England,  the  great  work  of  reformation  originated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  Henry  VIII,  after  a  long  solici«> 
tation  at  Rome  for  a  sentence  of  divorce  from  his  queen 
Catherine,  in  order  to  marry  Anna  Bulleyn,  wearied  with  the 
duplicity  of  the  pope,  threw  off  the  papal  authority  altoge- 
ther. The  pope  had  solemnly  promised  the  king  of  France, 
that  if  Henry  would  send  his  submission  to  the  holy  see,  he 
would  sanction  the  divorce,  especially  as  all  the  universities 
had  concurred  in  their  suffrage  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  But  as  she  was 
the  near  relation  of  the  emperor,  and  her  cause  warmly 
espoused  by  him,  the  pope,  who  dreaded  the  emperor's  re- 
sentment, and  had  promised  him  to  support  the  queen,  was 
in  the  most  unhappy  dilemma.  Clement  cared  neither  about 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage,  and  had  as 
little  thought  about  religion  in  the  matter  as  the  king  had  of 
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conscience,  notwithstaQding  all  his  pretended  scruples :  but, 
pushed  hard  by  the  imperialists,  he  pronounced  the  fatal  sen- 
tence of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  with  the  dire  threats  of 
anathemas  if  the  king  was  refractory.  The  pope  durst  not 
^retract  for  fear  of  the  emperor ;  and  Henry  was  a  man  of 
too  violent  a  temper  to  be  thus  thwarted.  He  withdrew 
himself,  therefore,  and  his  kingdom  wholly  from  the  papal 
dominion,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  Rome,  which  his 
parliament  confirmed :  and  conferred  on  their  monarch  the 
supremacy  in  church  as  well  as  state.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  Henry  became  a  protestant  by  ceasing  to  be  a 
papist.  He  was  exactly  the  same  unprincipled  tyrannical 
despot  as  before. 

The  hope  with  which  Henry  VIII  had  inspired  the  pro- 
testahts  was  greatly  disappointed.  He  had  separated  from 
the  pope,  but  not  from  popery.  The  cause  of  truth  durst  not 
lift  up  its  head.  The  iron  rod  of  power  held  down  every  bold 
spirit  which  presumed  to  dispute  the  king's  supremacy  or  in- 
fidlibility.  Yet  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Tyndal  contri- 
buted to  open  men's  eyes,  and  wonderfully  spread  the  light 
of  truth.  The  number  of  ministers  and  people  who  had 
embraced  the  evangelical  doctrines  was  great:  and  some 
of  them  fell  victims  to  episcopal  persecution,  and  died  in 
flames. 

The  death  of  this  inhuman  and  capricious  monarch  opened* 
a  more  pleasing  prospect,  Edward  VI,  his  son,  though  very 
young,  had  drunk  deeply  into  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, under  the  tuition  of  the  faithful  Cranmer,  who,  during 
his  reign,  chiefly  guided  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  filled  the 
sees  with  men  of  singular  zeal  and  piety,  as  Ridley,  Lati- 
mer, and  others.  A  short  reign  of  felicity  to  the  protestant 
cause  was  siicc  eeded  by  the  accession  of  the  bloody  Mary. 
Yet,  the  cause  of  truth  had  so  firmly  fixed  itself  in  the  land, 
that  all  the  fires  kindled  in  Smitbfield,  at  Oxford,  or  else- 
where, were  insufficient  to  consume  the  seed  of  the  faithful, 
though  they  destroyed  many  great  and  eminent  individuals. 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  abd  Latimer,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  but  their  blood  produced  a  plenteous  increase. 
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Maty  wsts  a  bi^t .  to  the  popish  partjr. .  She .  thoiij^t  to 
avenge  her.  mother's  quarrels  by  sacrificing  every.  pr(HefttflVQ$ 
to  her  resentments,  but  the  reformation  had  taken  such  root 
as  not  to  be  eradicated.  Though  the  chief  men  in  church  and 
state  were  generally  swayed  .by  their  interests  to  embrace  the  > 
courtly  religion^  a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  bishops,  priests, 
and  laymeuj  chose  rather  to  die  foiVIlhrist,  than  commit  ido- 
latry and  countenan.ee  superstition.  On  the  termination  of 
Maty ^s  short  but  bloody  reign,  the  crown,  in  1558,  devolved 
on  £li2^abeth,  the  daughter  of  the  unhappy  Boleyn.  She  in- 
herited a  portion  of  her  mother's  goodness  and  protestant* 
ism,  though  mixed  with  a  greater  measure  ,  of  her  father's 
despotism.  . 

The  Scotch,  always  warlike,  and  men  of  acute  minds,, had 
many  of  them  returned  from  the  foreign  countries  where  the 
reformation  had  been  introduced,  and  brought  to  theiir  na- 
tive land  the  books  and  tenets  of  the  reformers.  Long  had 
the  truth  struggled  against  the  power  and  craft  of  popish  ty- 
ranny, and  many  a  martyr  and  many  a  confessor  consented 
to  go  to  prison  and  to  death  rather  than  abjure  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  No  n^ionarch  had  yet  attempted  to 
break  the  yoke,  and  the  priesthood  was  triumphant  till  the 
intrepid  Knox  arose,  rude  as  the  bleak  climate  which  gave 
him  birth.  Having  formed  the  strictest  friendship  with  Cal- 
vin, at  Geneva,  and  adopted  all  his  opinions  respecting 
church  government,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and, 
with  his  rough  eloquence,  and  a  hardihood  that  knew  no 
fear,  he  bore  down  all  opposition,  overturned  the  whole  po» 
pish  hierarchy,  and  established  the  presbyterian  government 
in  its  stead,  to  which  the  church  of  Scotland  still  adheres. 

The  Belgic  provinces  early  received  the  light  of  gospel 
reformatipn,  and  none  suffered  more  severely  for  ^heir  ad- 
herence to  the  faith  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  afflicted 
country.  The  obdurate  bigot  Philip  resolved  to  extirpajte  all 
who  refused  subjection  to  Rome.  The  bloody  inquisition 
was  set  up  in  the  provinces,  and  the  more  cruel  duke  pf  Alva^ 
ilia  general,  poured  out  the  protestant  bloo4  as  water  on 
£very  side.  Revolt  against  this  oppressive  dominion  rent 
the  provinces  in  twain.    A  part  defied  deseir  tnemies,  and 
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iMifltidned  tbeit  Ubenm^  wad  triimifhod  atkat  over  diftir 
{MtecatDiB.  The  Dutck  republic^  under  the  fiiittoaa  VfiU 
Vmm  of  Onkige,  stood  as  high  in  majestjr  .againflt  the  hilwi- 
bkd  SpiBunrd  as  th«y  were  distinguished  fcvr  the  purity  of 
their  religious  faith  and  practice. 

Spain  and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  had  neeived 
some  tnys  of  die  lig^  dE  vefbraiation.  Hw  very  dpctoca 
brought  by  Charles  V  to  combat  Ludier,  caught  the  fire  from 
his  lips,  and  carried  back  to  dieir  country  the  heresy  diey 
oamc  to  subdne.  But  there  the  Ingoted  monarchsaad  super* 
stitious  dergy  iiercdy  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  sup« 
press  the  hated  inmyvations^  and,  aAer  torrents  of  bloodshed 
by  martyrs  innumerable,  tortures,  racks,  and  gibbets  suo- 
oeeded  in  extinguidiing  the  £aaie.  Tht  light  of  trudi  was 
pat  out,  and  obscure  darkness  has  there  reigned  ever  since 
with  debasiag  siqierstkion  beyond  that  of  any  o&er  ooontry. 
In  Portugal  tlie  same  .steps,  under  the  same  jmonaroh,  pro* 
dttced  the  same  miserable  cfiect,  to  the  uitter  aubveesion  of 
all  goapel  grace  and  truth. 

The  Spanish  ^oasinioos  in  UtfyAsaitA  nenrty  tlie  sanur 
fate,  and,  tfanui^  Naples  "would  not  admit  the;snq<ui9kion,iaie 
persecution  of  the  reformers  was  equally  ioveMate.  '31ie 
bnave  Ochino  and  the  ^exaellent  Peter  ^Martyr  ^eaerted  ?dieir 
zul  and  etoqaeflcenot  ipiite  in  vain,  but  without  being  able 
to  effect  a  national  change* 

Througjh  «U  regions  <mider  papal  jorisdiclion,  ^very  ^Sott 
of-  Gvaft  and'crue^r  was  employed,  4md,}&dm  the  A^  to  the 
eslremity  of  Calabria,  the.name  49f  pvoteatant  was  externum 
nated. 

At  the  doseof  the  rixteendiaeentniy,  the  account  ^between 
protestants  and  .papists  in  £urape  <atood  thus :  Senmark, 
Norway;  Sweden,  Bnndenburg,  Prussia,>£nghu)d,  Scothakl, 
Irelaiid,  Holland,  <nll:pn]testant  ^g;ovcmmnnts.  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  iBelgic  psovinces  binder  the  Spanish  yoke^'aU 
papal.  Giennany,  wUh  its  vast  dependenoicB,  divided  4aid 
neaiiy  poised  in  interestbetween  both ;  in  some  proCMantism 
was  tekrated,inoihem  pcfsecuted.  Switzeriand Jivided,  but 
the  prepanderating  weight  and  greater  numbers  ^prote^tast. 
France,  .mow  than  once  on  the  (equilibrium,  ready  to  ^temgc 
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|t»  deoBdiii^  rfligion  i  and  at  bal  votunMig  to  tKt  hounf *pf 
bondage,  though  lyith  mUlknia  of  il»  t«hi|bi|iiiits  fin^  in  thf 
pfoteatmt  faitli. 

The  iiumbers  were  bUU  on  the  side  of  the  catWic^  %j)4 
their  u«ipn  under  one  visible  head  wm  greatly  in  their  fg^ 
vour,  whilit  the  pvoteet^nts  quicUy  seppwated  imtQ  two  ff€f^ 
bodiesi  besides  other  subdivialoBB.  Demwrkt  Swed^iH  Nor«> 
way,  and  the  iar  larger  part  of  the  German  empire^  fol}ow!D4 
the  Augsburg  confession,  whiist  the  British  islanda,  QoUiuh^^ 
Switzedand,  Geneva,  France,  and  several  states  of-  Cert 
ma«y,  adopted  the  copftssion  of  faith  which  halh^inee  ob- 
lained  the  name  of  the  reformed  cnt  Cslvinistic. 

The  general  conflict  which  now  agiMed  the  Ct^tia^ 
world  contribvitcd  e^^eeedin^y  to  e^cUe  enquhy  m  eveiy 
branch  of  knowledge.  Nevear  was  there  a  mor^  vivid  1'^^  ' 
of  leambg  ^fopiigsediandtbeiimftber  c^men  qC  this  #njt  tUr 
hAm  was  uncommonly  peat.  Every  where  seminfvi^s  mA 
imjiversi^s  were  endowed^  ereeted,  or  eolargsdt  ami  tbf 
number  of  students  wae  immense.  The  mode  of  l^i^ifi^ 
also  in  all  protestant  countries  became  amams^  ia(ii4'QV0d  i 
and  an  the  edioaoes  as  well  as  tfaaology  were  j^cedop  #  bftr 
tier  footing. 

The  immense  unpressione  -of  aiu^ient  classic^  writings 
^Mmtg^  ^  indefiatigablo  latoar  of  editom,  and  the  h«ny 
aasresiiaon  of  printing,  widely  •dpsaemiaated  laa^wledge,  im4 
leKcitod  a  great  love  of  Jevm%  iliroiig^  all  ^e  natiws,e8per 
pecialfcy  those  which  were  nefemed*  Soifiince  qf  every  soil 
was  eagerly  cakivatedf  hM  hiUiosl  bie»viledge  in  pjvriifit^ 
.was  pursued  with  pre-eminent  avidity.  Not  ofdjy  was  fihf 
BiUe  in  •every  hand  in  theaalive  toagte  of.  its  mnltipli^ 
Maders^  but  the  commeats  and  expoiitiaas  of  it  by  the  re- 
ibrmers  were  so  aUe  and  j«dM»om,  astio  ocmtimie  to  attr^ 
4he  attention  of  rmaay  thoaloffieal  atudenis  jof  die^pi^e^ent  ji9fp 
Hke  Comment  of  Luther  on  ithe  £pistle  to  (d^  Ga^tiaiw  i» 
aai  eaduiiag  mmnMnent  of  eoandt  di^iailSr  and  biWcal  ec^idii' 
tion ;  and  the  Inatitm^  of  Gafam  aro'CiiiiaHy  ada^iiiaUe  4ipr 
iOieir  argunieat  asior  tb^llatiiri^r^  Calvio  and  Shlfciy^are 
wme  Clearly  coioBpcaaiws  -,  fcr^e  dfirt|si  of "Ae  oae  and  thff 
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bMi  of  die  odier  mttt  cmly  tmi  ytitM  totinder,  s^d  they  bdih^ 
were  pre-eminent  in  their  respective  lines. 

In  Europe,  scarcely  any  people  iiow  remained  who  had 
not  assumed  the  outward  profession  bf  Christianity.  Ereti 
in  Finland  and  Lapland,  thinly  scattered  amidst  Aeir  niossy 
mbutitains  and  everlasting  snows,  the  inhahitants  received 
from  some  zealous  Swedish  missionaries  the  gospel  lights 
But  it  is  feared  that  several  continue  in  heathenism  unto  this 
day.  In  these  inhospitable  regions  magic  and  witchcraft 
have  taken  their  last  refuge. 

But  the  discoveries  made  in  both  the  Indies  opened  a  new 
and  extensive  field  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  eager  to  extend  the  pale  of  pope- 
ry, as  well  as  their  own  dominion,  not  oftly  u^ed  fire,  sword; 
and  the  inquisition,  as  means  for  that  purpose,  but  enlisted 
under  dieir  missionary  banners  reginients  of  friars,  black  and 
white,  Franciflcans  and  Dominicans,  «id,  above  all  the  rest, 
die  newly  instituted  and  mote  specious  compatiy  of  Jesuits. 
These  pemSirated  into  the  depths  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  and  endeavoured  to  erect  the  banner  of  the  cross  in 
China  and  Japan.  Nor  were  dieir  labours  wkhout  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  vast  success  :  but  the  religion  which  they  taught 
Wts  far  removed  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jefl(us.  The  me«> 
dwds  diese  men  pursued  tended  much  more  to  make  disci^ 
ciides  to  themselves  and  die  pontiffs  of  Rome,  than  to  form 
thi&  mind  to  the  reception  of  evangelical  truth,  or  the  heart  to 
the  love  and  service  of  a  reconciled  God.  The  zeal  <^  these 
aposdes,  fiercely  as  it  burned  to  make  converts  to  their  opiw^ 
ions,  burned  more  fiercely  in  inquisitorial  flames  agmnst  ail 
who  wished  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  c^ed  here^. 

When  the  reformation  became  established,  the  different 
nadens  proteasing  the  Christian  name  divided.  Three  grettt 
bodies,  each  daiming  to  be  the  true  church,  composed  the 
Christian  world.  The  most  ancient,  the  Greek  church ;  die 
niore  mEodem,the  Latin,  or  wc^tisni  church;  and  the  last 
vast  rent  made  Iriom  it  is  now  called  the  protestant^churth,  ' 

The  Greek  church,  the  eldest  branch  of  Christianity^  stii 
subsists,  though  reduced  by  the  MahdmeMk  power  to  the 
lowest  distress  and  deprived  of  all  its  former  splendour. 
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&ded,  and  hit  domimon  was  reduced.  Rutsia,  the  present 
cluef  member  of  bis  ccHiimuiiion,  bas  long  withdrawn  herself 
from  his  obedience,  and  is  governed  by  her  own  patriarchf 
idio  acknowledges  no  dependence  on  Constalitiiieplei  The 
very  abased  state  of  the  Greeks^  their  ignorance  -and  super- 
stition, renders  their  history  little  interesting  where  the  ob- 
ject is  the  enquiry  into  the  living  church. 

The  right  arm  of  popish  power  and  dominion  was  cut  off 
by  the  reformation.  Every  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  au- 
thority has  proved  abortive.  Though  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  heal  the  deadly  wound,  it  remains  incurable. 

Yet  the  pontifical  see  remained  emitoent  in  power,  wealdi, 
and  dignity,  and  lorded  it,  though  not  with  such  despotic 
power  as  before,  over  the  nations  under  its  obedience. 

The  inonsorchs  of  Europe  gained  gitetly  by  the  reformat 
tion.  The  fulminations  of  the  pontifical  see  lost  t;heir  efficn- 
cy.  As  the  pontiff  could  proceed  no  loi^r  in  the  way  of 
open  war,  it  becsume  more  heedful  to  provide  secret  but  migh- 
ty agents  to  prop  up  iht  pillars  of  tbeir  tottering  throne. 
Auxiliaries  were  wanted  who  alK>uld  uniter  learning,  zeal, 
and  genius  with  devoted  submission  to  Rome  and  her  poo- 
tiiEs ;  whose  abilities  might  introduce  Aem  into  the  cabinets 
of  monarchs  as  confessors ;  whose  science.might  dispel  igno* 
ranoe  from  the  schools;  and  whose  unlimited  obedience 
mig^t  render  them,  in  the  capacity  oi  missionaries,  proper 
tocia  to  spread  the  Roman  supremacy  through  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  Such  were  found  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Loy- 
ola was  their  founder,  in  1550,  and  the  Roman  see  adopted 
them  with  cordial  affection  as  its  devoted  satellites,  imposing 
on  them,  among  other  common  vows  of  obedience,  poverty, 
and  chastity,  an  additional  engagement,  *^  to  hasten  without 
hesitation  to  any  part  of  the  earth,  and  for  any  purpose  which 
the  pontiff  should  enj<Hn  them."  For  this  end  a  cheice  se- 
le^on  was  made  of  the  most  ingenious,  die  most  leame^r 
and  the  best  skilkd  in  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  matbeoMh 
tics,  painting,  and  philosophy. 

>  !%€  accommodating  manners  of  this  new  order^  their 
profound  disMmulatipn,  their   artful  insinuatiDn  into,  .the 
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in  lh«  tii^^dv^  <>f  the  best  mcam  of  citctifig  tfaeit  purt>oiciM» 
tuA  their  «lMitMMs  la  ndnmg  the  mvctnty  of  peuMce  and 
ffioMb^  ftceordifig  ta  th^  nndt  of  the  p«iutefitf  som  ptocwed 
thdm  «  gtioaM  prtfdt^ntt*  Hie  favow  of  Rome^ butmudi 
Adl^  their  owtt  ]Mficy  «id  inmniBg,  |iretenp«d  ud  yntreascd 
the  e^edit  of  the  order,  sxA,  by  theit  acd^ri^  and  sfftiSce;, 
they  supported  and  ealaTged  the  bouode  of  tlie  papal  jorift- 


A  vArUtr  of  other  Ofdcre  aroee^  all  profeeaing  to  revitre 
the  aaeletit  eancthy  of  maflDtre,  aad  to  eahibh  a  pnrtr  anodst. 
than  die  debaeed  itate  of  the  moaaetic  ordefs  and  Ihe  dergjr 
in  geneial  affbrA&d.  This  decline  was  a  favourite  topic  of 
die  reibrtuers.  Indeed  their  rebultes  roused  the  wiKHea»- 
cerdotfll  tribe  to  a  greater  daeeMy  of  oond^ict.  IIk  dsrgy 
p«t  Oh  e  fM:e  of  gravity,  exteraoi  lobriecy^  and  aeraottsneBs, 
and  the  dUFerent  orders  entered  tipon  various  reforuto. 

80  fsft'  indeed  die  chiirdi  of  Rome  itself  Idghfy  psoEtedby 
tltefeferttiaitaMi.  The  honour  of  dieirvoeatioa,  and  the  do- 
eii^  %b  remove  the  Teproadtes  of  the  Lutherans,  prodaccd 
inneh  wore  beneficial  effeots  than  all  the  canons  at  liis  1 
ta  of  iVent*  Nor  did  ilie  same  enuee  less  operate  in  ^ 
|eiiii6gdiettieettxeelkiaitimKioM,erIierein  the  Jesuits  set  jm 
aM^raMe  ^uanple.  ladeMgaMe  in  pttfaait4>f  knonledge, 
Hiey  became  die  preceptors  to  othen  in  all  polite  Iteeeatore 
m^M  as  thedogiicslieaniing*  ifeenee  die  Ronsiah  dunch 
lUflrirshed  n  heeit  nf  Men  h^  in  )*epuMdon  for  ateiRiiaeatain 
^dioe  of  eveiy  khid.  They  mi^te  ns  ttmeh  Indc^bted  toifae 
ItCiiirmbtioii for  the  rev$v«l of Meitatttnfr ae fbr ^heaaaendment 
Df  their  cmorsls.  Yet  tMeamendaaenft^Msmoi^  visible  asMng' 
dte  Merieir  than  ttie  aupeiior  elsrgy« 

Ati^lMor.  llreeouociltsf  TnsntfaadnsseniMedto] 
tiiteehe  doecrinea,  veitont  the  diseiplhse^  wdcnmsctdiei 
«ei«  i^  ^e  chnreh  i  but  the  mmediee  it  applied  nirere  inefite* 
lonl.  Haawgh  die  papal  poWer  >s«ayed  nU^Afe  ddHyenniDDS^ 
«nd  die  legates  dictated  ^the  ^ecwes  of  M»baiy^  edil  >d»e 
popes  arrogated  to  themselves  tie  flok  rt^  ^  vm§f^  Hint,' 
^tf*i.  llieresakofthe^bbeKme^thkCQiMMtlepmdievnun- 
UMianee  of  die  dnspotie  poi|rer<of  die  Ronum  ftcJIate,  an^Milie 
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GBafimfltioB  0f  idi  paal  abmt»  mink  the  a^tiai^  of  iv^^J 
Jtmom*  Us  ^decrees  were  tdoHtted  Mlgr  pio^tiiiUyr  j^  jMa^^if 
stotet,  and  nvidi  •viodiicfttiotts  aad  aaiyos  ja  lOtisifrs*  JNTpr  4*4 
its  determinations  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  of  M^fllip* 
ano9gthieii»selvca.  T)h^.boMl»d  w^  of  di»6lK«M  w/|#  VAiy 
iNsak  ABdeed ;  and  tbe  c^piaaeb  (fiaat  jcn  ^^  pmte^tm^ftt  wd 
which  thejr  deservftd  £x  their  nottgiQus  diapulev^  v.a§  (Q<||i^x 
as  appBcsdde  to  ithe  |Mi§pt9ts.  jPraof^^QMe  #gfliQfi(  £)<Mff[¥ii- 
cans,  «ad  Tbowate  lagaiafit  Scsiiats^  iOi^t9HM»d  MftCAf^siffg 
hacde*  The  bitkops  .ooatendttd  £ar  fikcir  A^wp  nigbt  mA  jllr 
mdsodon  agaiinat  Idie  pcfie,  <who  deiiied  ^th^m  bothjbyt  f^  -fa^ 
vouns  €d  file  holy  Mm.  Tjhe  fover  and  j»ilMii#«(ktt  pf  t^  ii^ 
of  Rome,  the  subjects  of  the  catholic  church,  the  mM^  K^t^ 
cessity,  and  efficacy  of  grace,  the  principles  of  morals,  the 
operation  of  the  8acnMaen%i,'tfae  kc9t«aod$  of  Christian  in- 
struction :  these  and  many  other  points  were  disputed  with 
abuBdnoBit  aarimoiq?* 

Tbe  iCQunoil  ot  Tjxnt  foade  :»o  :idijeiiaUM  i»  ^rilis^  fifid  ice^ 
remwanes.  Uclatvy,  4nftge9>  bcIh^  jwd  fx^vd,  w^Qt^ipfd 
their ^gMund.  Wsbsptt  ihe  frolsaUiila  wwKeAiiiiiifiRpyA,  qpr  til^eir 
ptonmi^  fluade  Mone  cksamepeclajBit  medflllv  r^He  )«»prp  pf* 
SBoaim  aoUiof  iddotvy^^mdithe  ^QsaerioBttubiw^ie  aV(Qided« 
Ikitjin  the:moKC  iprkat^duddettijditfiabc  »eottiitri»s,'au<^^  il^-* 
fy,:Sfiain,  Pontngd^iaBd  dwirfioknies^ibeKetfupfiMiAkini^oi^' 
tiaued  ^o  veign  ilctuinphaiiL 

Tbe  SiUe  was  lone  jof  tthe  ^orbiddenibofifta,  whtcb  ih®  i>ea* 
{de  m%ht.m>t 'Consult  ^irathoattpeannission.  Andjaoimftn^mua^ 
€emmeiit.oq''diei80Rptttre8,  fxi^en  ittjpriv9kle,ici  any  ^'Wfi^^4^^ 
ferent  from  the  language  of  the  church,  nor  pcuHwtihf^ut  a 
lioeaae.  tBhe)]Ky(of  iluioiidMgeiiiBi»:i>eaenned  by:tbe;pop^  in 
their  «own  4:u0todgr. 

The  state  of  pure  religion  in  a  church  wheffe  jgpdliuesa 
eoDsMted  in^iioptiotc  «bedience:to:theiioly>sfie^MwLf»g61t  at- 
teAtioar  to  the  formularies lof  devotion, ^heipeilomiaAce. of 
penanee,  and tbepuvchase^of  indulgeiiae8,>mAy«eaaily;be  <Wr 
c^ivad,  ^¥€t  mt^mxBt  >not>suppci0e  thatfthe  .whole .body  jWAi 
destitute  of  the' life  of. 'Ohristianity.  /The  jwritings.  of  sonneof 
Aeir  'dtvines  show  that  -liiey  cultivated  the  «eUgioo  of  the 
heart*    Butitbese  jwere  few  tand/ludden :  jn  silence  «ua.d  i:e- 
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tirement  they  avoided  olMervatioQ,  and  therefore  escaped  the 
charge  of  heresy^  .which  would  have  certsunly  fastened  upoq^ 
tiiem  if  they  had  n<^  been  content  to  keep  tdieir  religion  to 
themselves. 

In  the  church  informed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  .we 
find  much  to  lament,  and  much  to  condemn.  Yet  there  sub« 
sisted  the  living  body  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

The  body  of  protestants  who  separated  from  the  Romish 
communk>n  may  be  comprised  under  three  grand  divisions, 
the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  and  the  heterodox,  or  such  as 
departed  from  their  brethren  in  those  articles  of  fsuth  which 
both  the  others  had  laid  down  as  fundamental  and  essential 
to  salvation. 

I.  The  Lutheran  Church. 

The  great  reformer  Luther  left  his  name  as  the  mark  of 
union  in  that  church,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  indebt- 
ed to  his  labours.  The  leading  principle  of  the  reformation 
is,  that  the  Bible  alone  contains  the  religion  of  protestants, 
which  every  man  is  to  read  and  consider,  and  thence  alone  to 
draw  all  the  articles  of  his  faith  and  practice :  and  nothing  is 
binding  upon  the  conscience  but  what  is  clearly  revealed  in, 
or  necessarily  deducible  from,  the  scriptures.  These  are 
generally  admitted  principles ;  but  the  protestant  churches 
have  severally  differed  in  the  application  of  some  of  them, 
and  manifested  a  most  blameable  bigotry  and  severity  to- 
wards their  brethren,  in  enforcing  their  own  interpretations  of 
the  scripture. 

To  maintain  nearer  union  of  sentiment  and  worship  among 
themselves,  each  church  had  adopted  particular  confessions 
and  formularies.     . 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  avowed  to  be  comprised  in  the 
Augsburg  confession.  The  leading  doctrines  iii  it  are  the 
true  and  essential  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  his  substitu« 
tion  and  vicarious  sacrifice ;  and  the  necessity,  freeness,  and 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  upon  the  human  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  government  of  the  church,  its  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  form  of  worship,  a  discreet  latitude  is  allow*" 
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ed.'  As  theologicalscience  was  peculiarly  pursued,  many  emi- 
nent expositors  of  scripture  appeared,  none  more  esteemed 
than  the  great  reformer  himself.  The  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination,  irresistible  grace,  and  human  impotence,  were 
by  him  ably  defended. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  never  had  a 
clearer  expositor  than  Luther ;  he  adhered  to  the  plain  and 
literal  sense  of  the  scripture,  and  contended  that  it  was  to 
be  always  followed  in  preference  to  allegorical  and  fanciful 
interpretations.  His  morals  were  as  pure  as  his  doctrines 
were  evangelical. 

Whatever  faults  men  were  pleased  to  find  with  Luther's 
doctrine  on  the  points  above  mentioned  when  he  was  dead, 
none  of  his  follo\^ers  murmured  disapprobation  whilst  he  was 
alive.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  Carolostadt  dissent* 
ed  from  him.  In  the  rest  they  were  unanimous.  Luther 
was  a  sharp  disputant,  and  hardly  brooked  opposition.  The 
summit  of  eminence  to  which  he  was  deservedly  advanced,* 
tempted  him  to  treat  those  who  differed  from  him  with  too 
much  asperity.  He  was  a  man  of  vehement  spirit ;  the  times 
were  rude  ;  and  differences  of  opinion  were  not  met  with  the 
candour  and  politeness  of  more  modem  days.  He  was  a  man 
of*  like  passions  with  other  sinners,  exposed  to  peculiar  pro- 
vocations, and  of  a  temper  naturally  irascible.  Let  those  who 
blame  him  avoid  his  mistakes,  and  imitate  his  excellencies. 

In  the  Lutheran  church  were  found  men  great  in  erudition 
and  piety.  But  the  multitude  were  only  simple  believers. 
The  generality  of  clergy  in  every  established  church  'enter  it 
as  a  profession,  and  are  too  like  their  fellows  in  all  worldly 
pursuits  and  human  passions.  The  faithful  and  really  godly, 
who  regard  their  work  as  their  wages,  are  every  where  com- 
paratively few.  The  living  members  of  Christ's  body  within 
the  Lutheran  pale  in  that  day  were  many  and  glorious.  ,At 
the  first  dawn  of  reformation,  strict  piety  was  universally  cul- 
tivated among  the  professors :  but  declensions  early  crept  in 
with  a  peaceable  establishment,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
under  the  cross,  a  departure  from  truth  and  purity  presently 
appeared.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  Mosheim  ac- 
knowledges, that  "  the  manners  of  the  Lutherans  were  re- 
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markably  depraved,  that  multitudes  offended  tht  public  by 
audacious  irregularities ;  that  discipline  vanished  either 
through  the  carelessness  or  impotence  of  the  clerical  lurm.'^ 
And  those  tirho  distinguished  themselves  from  their  brethren, 
by  deadness  to  the  world,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  spiritu* 
ality  of  conversation,  gained  a  name  of  peculiarity  that  sepa* 
rated  them  from  their  fellows,  and  were  content  to  bear  a  tes* 
timony  by  their  lives  and  labours  to  a  kingdom  neither  Lu- 
theran nor  Calvinist  eicclusively,  but  consisting  in  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

II.  Of  the  Churches  calkd  Rtformed^  er  Cahinistic, 

The  name  of  protestants  equally  applied*  to  all  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  As  these  separated  into  different 
communities,  they  were  distinguished  by  different  denomina- 
tions. The  several  churches  which  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin  generally  bore  his  name,  as  the  Lutherans  that  of  their 
great  reformer.  The  Calvinistic  churches,  though  Utited  in 
the  confession  of  the  same  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  Were 
foi*med  on  very  different  models,  and  chiefly  followed  the 
several  forms  of  government  which  subsisted  in  the  countries 
where  the  reformation  prevailed,  and  the  different  views 
whieh  the  rulers  in  different  nations  entertained  of  the  most 
scriptural  church  order.  The  greater  body  adopted  the  mo- 
del of  the  Helvetic  churches,  and  especially  of  Geneva,  where 
Calvin  presided,  and  had  a  chief  influence  oVer  adl  those  of  the 
reformed  profession.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Prance,  Scot^ 
land,  Holland,  and  all  the  foreign  Calvinistic  churches  erect- 
ed the  form  of  government  in  which  a  parity  of  rank. was 
established  among  the  ministers  themselves.  Yet  this  esta- 
blishment was  not  exactly  similar  in  any  two  churches  who 
heljl  the  same  confession  of  faith,  and  maintained  in  the  gene- 
ral outline  the  same  form  of  discipline  and  government. 

The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  chose  to  retain  epis- 
copacy in  their  government,  as  in  their  apprehension  more 
congenial  with  monarchical  government  and  primitive  prac- 
tice, whilst  in  all  the  great  articles  of  faith  they  held  with 
their  foreign  brethren,  and  maintained  communion  with  them. 
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In  ceretnoniesi  the  reformed  clmrchee  difFered  gready. 
The  first  and  great  reformer  Zuioglius,  who  began  before 
Luther  his  bold  attack  on  popery,  carried  his  reform  far  be- 
yond him.  Whilst  Luther  tolerated  images,  tapers,  altars, 
exorcism,  and  auricular  confession,  Zuinglius  swept  all  the 
trappings  of  superstition  away,  reducing  the  worship  to  the 
standard  of  utmost  simplicity,  divested  alike  of  garb  or  orna- 
ment. The  other  churches  have  admitted  some  ceremonies, 
the  episcopal  churches  the  most,  as  more  conformed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  hierarchy. 

Different  opinions  also  prevailed  among  the  reformed 
churcher  respecting  the  eucharist,  the  connection  between  the 
church  and  state,  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism,  and 
Ot^r  matters  of  minor  consequence;  but  the  great  point 
which  distinguished  Calvin*  and  his  adherents  from  others 


•  Calvin  was  a  native  of  Picardy.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  applied  himself  to  the  law* 
The  reigning  controrersies  early  engaged  his  attention.  He  remd  the 
•eripturtet  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  diligf  nee,  and  no  sooner  ex- 
amined  than  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  truth,  which  he  adorned  by  a 
conversation  the  most  exemplary,  and  promoted  with  an  eloquence  that 
charmed  the  ear,  whilst  it  curried  conviction  to  the  heart.  His  mental 
powers  were  great,  his  diligence  indefatigable,  his  erudition  equal  to  the 
first  of  that  age,  his  style  perspicuous  and  admirably  pure.  As  a  nuDbter 
of  the  sanctuary,  as  a  professor  .of  divinity,  his  labours  were  immense. 
Yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  his  aimual  income  was  less  than  120  dollars. 
His  morals  were  strictly  exemplary,  his  piety  fervent,  his  zeal  against  of- 
fenders in  doctrine  or  manners  rigid.  He  had  much  opposition  to  enoount 
ter,  but  he  subdued  it* by  persevering  ardour  and  dignity  of  conduct.  His 
influence  at  Geneva  was  great,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  reformed 
as  their  oracle.  Every  where  his  name  was  mentioned  with  reverence* 
Tenacious  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  met  a  host  of  opponents  who  rejected 
the  system  of  unconditional  decrees.  Controversy  sharpened  his  spirit, 
and  he  is  accused  of  abusing  his  (X>wer  and  influence  in  acts  of  oppression 
towards  his  adversai  tes.  The  sufferings  of  Gruet,  Bolsec,  Castaho,  Ochi' 
nus,  but  particularly  of  Servetus,  put  to  death  by  the  Genevan  magistrates 
for  his  Socinian  opinions,  have  brought  an  odium  on  Calvin's  name  as  hav- 
ing instigated  them  to  such  acts  of  violence,  or  at  least  not  having  exerted 
the  authority  which  he  was  known  to  possess  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.     If  tliis  is  a.just  charge,  let  the  reproach  rest  upon  him. 
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who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  respected  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  their  consequences  on  the  everlasting  state  of 
men^  as  flowing  from  his  own  sovereign  pleasure  and  will* 
Nothing  that  Calvin  advanced  was  stronger  than  Luther  had 
previously  maintained  on  the  subject  of  predestination  and 
grace,  the  impotence  of  the  human  will  to  good,  and  the  ut- 
ter corrupuon  of  our  fallen  nature.  Biit,  after  his  decease, 
the  Lutherans  in  general  departed  from  the  tenets  of.  their 
great  reformer  to  the  semi-Pelagian  system  of  co-operation. 
Against  this  the  Genevan  aposde,  ably  seconded  by  his  col- 
leagues, Beza,  Zanchius,  and  others,  strongly  contended,  and 
supported  the  system  since  called  the  Calvinistic  with  sueh 
force  of  argument,  that  it  was  universally  adopted  through 
sdl  the  reformed  churches,  and  became  their  discriminaUng 
feature. 

The.predestinariaii  sentiments  contained  in  these  formulas 
of  the  reformed  churches  have  since  been  attacked  by  men 
of  the  greatest  learning,  and  the  result  is,  that  for  a  consid- 
erable time  past  many  of  the  teachers  and  people  in  the  re- 
formed churches  have  been  departing  farther  and  farther  from 
the  free  grace  and  predestinarian  system,  and  yet  these  doc- 


However  dangerous  such  opinions  may  be  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  right 
of  any  penal  inflictions 'for  them,  and  much  more  the  justice  of  putting  aay 
man  to  death  on  that  account,  is  now  universally  denied.  But  the  rights 
of  conscience  were  as  little  understood  in  that  day  by  the  protestants  as  the 
papisU.  These  charges,  if  true,  are  the  foulest  blot  in  Calm's  otherwise 
fair  escutcheon.  The  spirit  of  the  times  seems  no  exculpation  for  ▼iotattng 
the  dictate  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  common  sense,  that « liberty  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment  are  every  man's  birthright.'* 

Calvin's  advice  to  the  English  puritans  respecting  conformity  was  sin- 
gularly conciliating.  He  wished  them  in  all  matters  of  indifference  to  sub. 
mit,  and  where  they  could  not,  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible.  Sup- 
posing with  the  wisest  part  of  the  reformed  church,  that  ^•«  Jesus  Christ 
having  left  no  express  directions  respecting  ecclesiastical  government, 
every  nation  mij?ht  establish  the  form  most  agreeable  to  itself,  provided 
nothing  was  enjoined  contrary  to  the  word  oC  God."  That  he  was  a  great 
man  his  enenties  will  not  deny  j  that  he  was  a  good  man  they  who  knew 
him  best  universally  acknowledge. 
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trioes  in  their  several  formularies  and  confessions  of  faith  re- 
main' exactly  as  they  were  fixed  from  the  beginning. 

Amidst  these  disputes  and  contentions,  a  great  and  glori- 
ous number  of  living  evidences  of  pure  Christianity  appear- 
ed. Many  of  the  writings  which  have  reached  us  witness 
the  excellence  of  their  authors,  while  the  exemplariness  of 
their  conduct,  and  their  zeal  for  their  Master's  service,  de- 
monstrate that  the  reformed  qhurches  were  then  a  praise  in 
the  earth. 

A  third  body  of  protestants,  who  are  formed  into  church 
order,  and  profess  Christianity,  we.have  classed  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Heterodox,  as  they  differed  so  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally from  the  rest  of  the  reformed,  who  have  generally 
been  distinguished  by  die  epithet  orthodox. 

It  was  hardly  possible,  when  the  spirit  of  reformation,  af- 
ter years  of  darkness,  invited  to  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures, 
and  to  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  enquiry  into  their  mean- 
ing, that  a  diversity  of  sentiments  should  not  arise  among  the 
learned.  Of  the  multitudes  therefore  of  those  who  rose  up 
in  opposition  to  the  popish  abuses,  some  pushed  their  objec- 
tions even  to  the  Bible  itself,  and  rejected  revelation.  The 
old  heresies  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  origin  revived,  and  vari^ 
Qus  shades  of  degradation  of  Christ's  divinity  brought  him 
down  from  essential  godhead  to  the  lowest  state  of  humanity 
in  the  system  called  Socinianism.  The  gradatictis  scarcely 
deserve^  consideration,  as  the  difference  between  the  true  God 
and  no  God  is  such  as  hardly  to  admit 'of  any  thing  interme- 
diate. The  leading  principle  of  the  sect  appears  to  be,  that 
^^  whatever  surpasses  the  limits  of  human  comprehension  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  profession."  The  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
deity  of  the  Spirit,  are  therefore  renounced  in  their  creed.     * 

Though  their  numbers  have  not  been  great  in  any  place, 
they  have  maintained  an  existence  and  gained  proselytes  in 
countries  into  which  at  first  they  found  no  admission.  The 
prevailing  indifference  to  all  religion  has  favoured  their 
peaceable  existence,  but  has  been  unfavourable  to  their  pro- 
gress. Their  opinions  suit  not  the  multitude,  and  many 
of  those  who  chuse  to  be  freethinkers,  rather  prefer  to 
make  no  profession  of  Christianity  at  all.     Several  of  this 
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sect  are  eminent  for  their  great  attainments  in  litefature,  and 
more  for  their  philanthropy  and  orderly  moral  lives. 


Century  XVII. 

The  straggle  in  Europe  between  truth  and  error  had  been, 
long  and  obstinate.  It  had  produced  wars  which  desolated 
the  face  of  many  countries.  On  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Christendom  was  for  the  most  part  partitioned  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  they  began  to  plan  how  they 
might  extend  their  influence  over  the  regions  which  had  been 
lately  discovered. 

The  catholics  possessed  a  great  and  manifest  advantage, 
not  only  as  united  under  one  spiritual  head,  but  also  because 
the  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
the  faith  of  Rome,  apd  continued  under  her  obedience. 
These  all  equally  wished  with  the  popes  themselves  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  religion.  A  host  of  missionaries  came  for- 
ward, zealously  disposed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  such 
Christianity  as  they  held  through  all  the  countries  into  which 
the  arms  or  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  penetrated. 

To  direct  their  efforts  most  effectually  for  spreading  the 
popish  religion,  the  pope  established,  in  1662,  a  congregation 
of  Cardinals  de  propaganda  fide ^  whose  name  expressed  their 
office.  To  defray  every  expense,  a  vast  endowment  furnish- 
ed the  most  ample  means.  Missionaries,  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  were  ready  for  embarkation,  however  distant  the 
voyage  or  perilous  the  service. 

The  Jesuits  claimed  the'  first  rank,  as  due  to  their  zeal, 
learning,  and  devotedness  to  the  holy  see.  The  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  other  orders  disputed  the  palm  with  them, 
and  impeached  the  purity  of  their  motives,  imputed  their 
zeal  to  ambitious  purposes,  and  accused  them  of  subjecting 
their  converts  to  their  own  order,  with  a  view  to  make  tner- 
chandise  of  thetn.     Into  these  accusations'  probably  much 
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trmh  entered,  but  more  envy.  The  steps  of  the  Jesuits  were 
directed  with  the  most  consummale  skill,  and  crowned  with 
astonishing  success*  They  studied  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  suited  themselves  alike  to 
the  peasant  as  the  tiobfe.  They  selected  from  their  society 
the  instruments  best  qualified  for  their  several  spheres  of  ac- 
tion. They  were  physicians,  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
painters,  musicians^  artists  in  tvery  occupation  that  could  ren- 
der their  talents  subservient  to  missionary  purposes.  They 
nnide  themselves  not  only  agreeable  but  useful  to  the  superior 
ranks :  they  condescended  to  instruct  the  meanest,  they  con- 
sulted the  different  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  several  na- , 
tions  and  the  individuals  of  each.  In  short  they  determined 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  obtain  the 
great  object  in  view.  The  new  world  and  the  Asiatic  regions 
were  the  chief  field  of  their  labours.  They  penetrated  into 
the  uncultivated  recesses  of  America,  civilised  the  savages, 
and  won  them  to  habits  of  industry.  They  visited  the  untried 
regions  of  Siam,  Tonkin,  and  Cochinchina.  They  entered  the 
vast  empire  of  China  itself,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  that  suspicious  people,  and  numbered  millions 
among  their  converts.  They  risked  the  dangers  of  the  tyran- 
nical govemnient  of  Japan,  and  even  there  extended  their 
conquests  in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  In  India  they  as•^, 
sumed  the  garb  and  austerities  of  the  Brahmins,  and  boasted 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thousand  converts  baptized  in 
one  year  by  a  single  missionary.  They  could  alike  familiar-* 
ise  themselves  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  court 
of  Pekin,  or  live  on  water  and  vegetables.  But  the  disputes 
among  the  missionaries  affected  their  converts,  and  every 
where  produced  contentions.  The  jealousy  of  the  govem-^ 
ments  was  roused.  A  dreadful  persecution  arose  in  Japan. 
The  teachers  as  well  as  the  disciples  fell  victims  to  the  fury 
and  suspicion  of  that  savage  people,  and  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian there  is  no  more  had  in  remembrance  but  to  abhor  it. 

In  China  a  flourishing  era  gave  brighter  hopes  of  perpe- 
tuity, but  they  too  were  blasted.  The  same  cai^ses  produced 
the  same  effects :  and,  though  the  seventeenth  century  left  the 
Jeisuits  possessed  of  .a  noble  church  at  Pekin,  and  their  mis- 
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'sioBarics  spread  through  all  that  country  and  die  Mcmpsl 
Tartary,  the  next  saw  them  utterly  expelled  the  empire. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  final  prevsdence  of 
their  enemies,  led  to  the  suppression  of  dieir  order,  and  al- 
most to  the  extinction  of  all  missionary  labours  among  the 
papists. 

In  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  power  prevailed,  the 
Capuchins  were  chiefly  employed ;  less  artful  and  able  than 
die  disciples  of  Loy<da,  but  equally  zealous.  They  relate 
the  wcMiders  wrought  by  their  ministry  at  Benin,  Soflfala,  mxd 
the  wesfe>and  southern  coasts  of  Africa :  but  those  who.  have 
seen  diese  negro  Christians  will  with  difficulty  admit  them 
to  a  place  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Though  they  have  been 
baptized,  and  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  ail 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
they  differ  little  from  their  countrymen. 

Not  much  more  can  be  said  for  all  the  catholic  conver- 
sions made  from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  There 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  alike  buried  in  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  profligacy,  even  below  their  Ugoted  country- 
men in  Europe*  With  such  examples  and  such  instructors,- 
the  state  of  the  poor  natives  must  be  wretched.  Immersed 
in  their  ancient  superstitions,  they  have  -added  all  the-  cere- 
monies and  follies  of  their  new  religion  to  the  absurdities  of 
the  old. 

Among  the  protestants,  the  efibrts  to  spread  the  gospel  in 
the  heathen  world  were  few  and  feeble.  The  two  great  na- 
tions of  the  English  and  Dutch  were  too  much  engrossed  at 
this  period  with  their  commercial  concerns  to  take  religion 
into  their  view,  and  utterly  neglected  this  great  object.  AU 
that  can  be  called  missionary  labour  at  that  time  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  puritans  and  non-conformists,  who  fled  to 
America  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  government  at  home. 
Some  of  these  men  of  God  distinguished  their  zeal  in  labours 
among  the  poor  Indians,  which  were  crowned  with  tokens 
of  divine  favour.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  between 
1607  and  168.1,  the  gospel,  chiefly  according  to  the  system  of 
the  reformers,  was  planted  along  more  than  lOOQ  miles  of  the 
sea-coast  of  North  America,  by  emigrants  who  fled  from  the 
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penetetioostif  Mbw  Ghristiaiis  in  Etifope  tkftt  they  might 
eojoy  rdigknift  liberty  in  tihe  woods  of  the  new  world.  These 
have  spread  themselves  far  and  wide,  and  Christianity  in  its 
pwrest  forms  bss  bean  planted  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
in  which  aBthtehad  n«ilrer  been  seen,  nor  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  heard  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  thait 
only  in  a  very  few  instances. 

Progress  in  all. scientific  attainments  peculiarly  marks  this 
age :  a  constellation  of  sages  arose,  who  improved  phyosophy 
on  a /new  plan,  and  carried  it  far  beyond  what  their  predeces- 
sors liad  done.  Aasidst  this  vast  accession  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge,  mway  reputed  genutses  arose,  whose  fisime 
was  built  upon  the  most  daring  attacks  on  revelation,  or  the 
moBt  insidious  attempts  to  undermine  it.  Of  these,  whilst 
France  furnished  h^  Vanina,  and  Holland,  Spinoza,  Eng- 
land exhibited,  under  Charles  II,  some  of  the  moat  impious 
wrtten,  who  took  abundant  pains  to  disseminate  their  per- 
nicious tenets.  Such  were  Hobbea,  Toland,  and  the  lords 
Herbert,  Rochester^  and  Shaftesbiuy^  who  endeavoured, 
pavtfy  by  reasoning,  partly  by  ridicule,  to. overturn  the  faith 
of  the  unstable  professor.  ^  Many  indeed  instandy  arose  to 
lift  up  the  shield  against  their  fiery  darts.  The  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  age,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and  others,  were 
tlie  stisenuous  defendem  of  divine  revelation.  The  last  of 
these,  as  zealous  for  divine  truth  as  eminent  in  philosophical 
diocoveries,  instituted  a  constant  annual  course  of  lectures 
in  defence  of  that  religion,  which  these  sceptical  philosophers 
endeavoured  to  supplant  and  destroy. 

The  indignant  pontiffs  beheld  the  loss  of  their  flocks  and 
die  defalcation  of  their  revenues  in  consequence  of  the  late 
refosmation,  and  meditated  the  means  of  their  recovery. 
The  peace  of  Augsburg  had  bound  up  the  arm  of  violence 
from  persecution,  and  every  whare  proclaimed  peace  and 
tolerance  among  the  contending  princes.  But  the  first  object 
of  Rome  and  of  those  who  filled  the  papal  chiur  was  to  break 
this  bond  of  union,  and  to  reclaim  those  who  had  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

This  was  the  uniform  pursuit^md  spirit  of  all  die  succes- 
sive  pontiffs,  and  they  employed  the  most  powerful  engines 
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to  effect  their  purposes.  The  means  diey  possessed  weit 
but  too  weH  suited  to  the  end.  The  hcnise  o^  Austria'  wMt 
the  other  catholic  princes,  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  holy 
see,  were  especially  courted.  Their  co-operation  was  eagtufy 
sought,  and  great  exertions  made  to  rouse  them  to  aid  the 
pontifF  in  recovering  their  past  influence. 

Another  powerful  engine  ¥ras  found  in  the  wily  and  inde* 
fatigable  order  of  Jesuits.  These  were  ifispersed  Aroogb 
all  lands,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  pervert  die  igna- 
rant  or  oppress  the  feeble.  In  the  courts  of  princes  whose 
confessors  they  chiefly  were,  the  laxity  of  their  monl  sys- 
tem recommended  their  prescriptions  for  quietmg  guilty 
consciences.  Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  Ac 
employments  of  any  means  to  efiect  it  cancelled  all  crimes. 

The  pens  of  these  artful  casuists  were  first  employed  to 
prove  the  nulUty  of-  die  peace  of  Aug^urg,  and  to  charge 
upon  the  protestants  various  pretended  infractions,  i»  order 
to  justify  the  attack  meditated  against  them« 

The  house  of  Austria  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  die 
protestants  to  return  tal  the  Romish  prie  i^r  cai^sses  and  pao- 
mises.  To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  to  subdue  thedaring,  in- 
numerable acts  of  oppression  were  exercised.  The  pntfes- 
tai^  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  or  fly  their  country. 

Bohemia  next  experienced  the  arm  of  popish  ignranay. 
Despair  drove  the  Bohemians  to  resistance,  and  to  wreid^  on 
their  persecutors  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  diey  hadreecived. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  the  Bohemians  re- 
solved to  chuse  a  king  of  their  own  fiddi,  and  to  prascnre 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  against  the  aU^giaspiiiq;  arm 
of  Austria.  For  this  purpose  they  ofiered  their  ctxiwn  .to 
the  illustrious  elector  palatine,  a  prote8tant,*andson4nJawto 
the  king  of  England,  hoping  to  strengthen  thennelvas  greatly 
by  such  an  dection.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  Froderic  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  Mul  his 
new  subjects  against  the  daims  and  arms  of  Fercfinand  of 
Austria.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  was  unfevouraUte.  Fre- 
deric not  only  lost  his  crown  and  kingdom,  but  hi«  owo- elec- 
torate. The  ruin  of  the  poor  protestants  in  BohevBsa  and  die 
Palatinslte  quickly  followed. 
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The  enpefor  now  cast  off  the  mask,  and  in  direct  breach 
o£  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  issued  an  edict  for  the  restoration 
of  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  church  in  virtue  of  the 
IJNriiier  treatjr.  Whatever  priests  and  monks  chose  to  claim, 
die  inqierial  soldiers  were  at  hand  to  seize.  Resistance  was 
vwn.  The  wise  and  considerate  of  the  papisU  remonstrated 
diat  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  to  rouse  the  Bo<- 
honians  by  deapaur  to  resistance,  and  to  leave  the  country 
jmraged,  ruined^  and  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  Ferdinand 
replied^  JMalamua  regrmm  vasiatum  quam  damnatum.  ^^  I 
had  rather  see  the  kingdom  a  desert  than  damned."  Terror 
and  dismay  spread  over  the  remaining  princes.  The  protes* 
tant  cause  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  its  final  overthrow 
in  the  empire  seemed  inevitable :  but  God  determined  other- 
wise. 

The  mag^sanimous  king  of  Sweden^  Gustavas  Adolpbus, 
heard  the  groans  of  his  brethren  with  anguish.  He  resolved 
to  rescue  them  itom  oppression,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  court  of  France  insdgated  Gustavus  to  the  enteiprise, 
and  pronused  him  assistance.  He  boldly,  therefore,  drew 
tfie  awordy  and  with  a  small  but  chosen  army  crossed  the  sea, 
apd  landed  in  Germany,  to,  maintain  the  liberty  of  hb  bre* 
thren,  and  check  the  encroachments  of  Austria  and  Rome. 
Victory  crowned  the  hero.  The  insolent  pride  of  Ferdinand 
was  humbled,  his  generals  defeated.  And  though  the  king 
of  Sweden  fell  at  Lutzen,  his  death  arrested  not  the  vigour 
of  the  Swedes,  The  generals  who  succeeded  Gustavus  main- 
tained their  superiority ;  till  worn  out  with  a  war  of  thirty 
years  of  misery,  all  parties  became  disposed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  this  unhappy  country,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In 
vain  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  put  every  ob- 
atacfe  in  the  way  of  its  conclusion.  Necessity  obliged  both 
parties  to  oompromise  their  differences.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
refiised  to  grant  their  former  liberty  to  the  protestants  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  or  to  restore  the  palatinate  ;  yet  all  the 
other  daims  of  the  protestants  were  solemnly  admitted  and 
guaranteed^  The  restitution  edict  was  revoked,  and  the 
proftestaiA  and  reformed  interest  settled  on  a  basus  not  easily  to 
be  shaken. 
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At  open  violence  was  restrained,. the  Jesuits  and  prelates 
endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  reconciling,  to  soften  down 
the  grosser  features  of  popery.  They  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  grant  almost  any  indulgences  to  the  scrupulous,  if 
they  would  return  to  the  bosom  of.  the  Romish  chureb,  and 
heal  the  schism.  For  this  end  conferences  were  held,  dis- 
putations on  the  points  of  controversy  managed  widi  great 
mildness  and  dexterity,  every  winning  artifice  was  employed, 
and  every  tempting  offer  made,  which  could  either  surprise 
the  conscience  or  tempt  the  worldly*minded^ 

But  these  arts,  through  the  watchfulness  of  theprotj^tants, 
were  in  a  measure  disappointed.  Yet  several  of  the  great 
and  learned  joined  the  popish  conununton.  The  fire  of  the 
reformation  was  damped  :  a  spirit  of  formalii^  and  securi^ 
grew .  upo^  them.  All  the  great  preferments  were  in  the 
apostolic  chi\rch.  The  hopes  of  Rome  thus  continued  to  be 
supported,  and  their  secret  practices  in  all  nations  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  success.  In  Poland,  the  protest* 
ants,  under  a  variety  of  pretexts,  were  robbed  and  plimdered, 
ejected  from  their  churches,  deprived  of  theirsdiools,  and 
cruelly  punished,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  renounce  their 
faith  and  profession.  The  same  scene  was  acted  in  Hungary. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  ins^gated  to  hunt 
out  the  poor  remains  of  the  Waldenses  from  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  waste  by  fire  and  sword  the  feeUe 
but  patient  and  unresisting  remains  of  this  faithful  people. 
An.  16d2~1685« 

In  Spain,  as  the  number  of  Morescoes  was  so  great,  nd 
their  attachment  to  Mahomet  inveterate,  the  enmity  <^  the 
clergy  and  the  intolerance  of  bigotry  compelled  them  to  qiut 
their  country  or  their  religion.  Millions  of  the  MocMrs,  futb* 
ful  to  their  prophet,  sacrificed  all  their  substance,  i^adves, 
and  native  land,  and  were  transported  into  Africa ;  carrying 
their  diligence  and  arts  to  enrich  the  soil,  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  leaving  a  desert  behind  them  yet  unpec3^1ed.  But 
the  church  gained,  whateveifmight  be  the  losses  of  the  state. 

In  France,  a  constant  infringement  of  the  protestant  liber- 
ties reduced  the  numbers  and  awakened  the  complainings  of 
the  oppressed.  Every  art  was  used  to  stimulate  the  ruling 
powers  to  persecution  ;  and  ev^ry  wile  of  cunning  to  sur- 
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pti9t  the  consciences  of  the  monarchs,  surrounded  by  Jesuits, 
confessors,  priests,  and  bishops,  all  lii  league  to  bring  back 
the  Hugonots  to  their  former  state.  After  being  long  har- 
rassed  by  persecution,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz 
compelled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  protest- 
ants  to  seek  refuge  in  foreign  lands. 

Nor  were  the  artifices  of  popery  confined  to  the  nations 
under  her  own  obedience.  England,  long  a  fief  of  Rotne^ 
was  \iow  cut  off  root  and'  branch  from  all  connection  or  com- 
munication with  the  holy  see.  No  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
such  heretics,  and  killing  them  was  esteemed  no  murder. 
Sac^h  were  the  maxims  of  popery,  such  Garnet  the  Jesuit, 
Superior  in  England,  taught.  Garnet  surprised  the  con- 
scientious papist  sir  Everard  Digby  and  others  into  a  plot,  the 
most  horrible  in  its  nature,  and  which  threatened  to  be  the 
most  dreadful  in  its  effects  ;  no  less  than  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  both  houses  of  parliament  with  gunpowder,  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  nation,  to  set  up  the  Roman  catholic  religion; 
Just  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  a  gracious  Providence 
(discovered  the  infernal  design. 

Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  the  pontiffs  and  Jesuits 
pursued  their  object  with  more  caution  and  deeper-laid 
schemes.  What  could  not  be  effected  under  James  I,  w^as 
attempted  under  his  successor  Charles  I.  He  had  taken  a 
bigoted  papist  for  his  queen,  and  with  her  a  legion  of  Jesuits 
followed.  He  had  promoted  the  violent  Laud  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to  popery, 
and  constantly  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  ritual,  and  bring 
it  to  a  greater  conformity  with  Rome.  We  have  abundant 
reason  to  conclude,  that  both  Charles  I  and  his  archbishop 
wotild  have  been  well  content  to  come  to  terms  and  be  recon- 
tiled  w^th  Rome.  This  fatal  event  was  prevented  by  one 
-Iftde  less  to  be  deplored,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out,  and 
brought  these  unhappy  bigots  to  a  fearful  end. 

An.  1660.  The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  once 
more  revived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Rome.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  profligate  character  and  corrupt  principles  ; 
and,  during  his  exile,  he  had  embraced  popery,  and  become 
the  pupU  of  the  Jesuits,    When  he  had  recovered  the  throne 
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of  his  ancestors,  the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  palsied  his  sa- 
cret  deshis  for  the  restoration  of  the  relipon  he  had  embraeed. 
Not  that  his  purpose  was  altared,  or  his  plans  bid  aside. 
His  treaty  with  the  king  of  France  had  the  reatofaticsi  of 
popery  for  its  grand  object.  But  his  indolence,  his  cowardice, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  scandalous  amours,  ocGui»ed  his  tioK 
and  thoughts,  and  diverted  him  £n»n  venturing  upon  any 
steps  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

An*  1685.  The  church  of  Rome  had  a  more  faidi&l  and 
zealous  son  in  his  successor  James  II.  Open  in  Us  fnd!^^ 
sion,  he  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  thnme  than  he  unvdfed 
hts  intention,  and  thus  defeated  his  own  designs.  Too  sin« 
cere  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  power 
to  carry  his  purposes  into  executiqn,  he  wantonly  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  the  land,  ai&onted  the  church  by  all  the  trum- 
pery of  the  mass  restored  in  his  chapel,  and  the  nadon  by 
acts  of  despotism.  His  craftier  associates  would  have  check- 
ed  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  pontiff  himself 
wished  to  rein  in  the  impetuous  monarch  ;  but  the  merit  and 
the  glory  after  which  he  aspired  of  saving  the  naticm  from 
hell  and  heresy  drove  him  on  furiously  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  generous  William  of  Holland,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  the  next  protestant  heiress  to  the  throne,  obey- 
ed the  call  of  the  people,  and  hasted  to  their  delivenmee. 
James  flattered  himself  with  the  fidelity  of  his  army  and  na- 
vy, but  no  sooner  was  the  protestant  deliverer  landed,  than 
every  man,  even  His  dearest  friends  and  his  own  daughter, 
deserted  the  bigoted  king,  and  left  him  destitute  of  all  help. 
Thus  once  more,  in  the  critical  moment,  a  gi^cious  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  preserved  the  purity  of  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  the  land.  Rome  sought  to  arm  her  avengers  to 
restore  the  abdicated  monarch,  and  allured  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain  to  second  her  schemes  of  subjec- 
tion, but  in  vain.  William,  firm  in  the  affections  of  hi&  peo* 
pie,  lifted  up  the  banner  of  victory,  and  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land htimbled  all  his  enemies*. 


*  Tlie  eatholicB  of  the  present  day  are  an  enli^^htened,  liberal,  and  hu- 
mme  people   compared  with  their  ancettors.    Though  historical  truth 
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Hie  state  <^  learniBg  m  popish  comitries  was  highly  im- 
proved. But  high  as  the  "^attatniiients  of  the  learned  rose, 
the  state  of  morals  sank  very  low.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  the  creatures  of  courts,  and  as  they  gained  thek 
preferments  by  the  servile  arts  of  flattery  and  interest  in 
^eat  men's  favour,  so  they  used  their  emoluments  accord- 
ingly in  a  life  of  indolence,  pleasure,  and  magnificence.  The 
oare  of  souls  was  a  consideration  which  entered  not  into 
their  views.  The  inferior  clergy  in  their  gradations  follow- 
ed the  same  9teps,  and  procured  patrons  by  the  same  means. 
Some  happy  exceptions  were  found  to  the  general  depravity. 

Among  those  places  pre*eniinent  for  authors  and  tbeolo^ 
gians,  who  wished  to  improve  the  heart  by  their  writings, 
and  the  world  by  their  example,  we  may  justly  reckon  the 
seminary  of  Port  Royal :  from  which  issued  the  works  of 
Pascal,  Amaud,  and  Nicole.  To  these  we  may  add  the  ex- 
cellent Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Jansenists,  amcmg  whom,  a  considerable  band  appears  of 
faithful  confessors,  whose  works  are  still  read  with  admira- 
tion, and  whose  real  piety  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

When,  on  the  death  of  Cfomwell,  Charles  II  was  restor- 
.ed,  the  former  persecutions  of  the  puritans  and  dissenters 
were  renewed,  as  so<mas  Charles  was  well  setded  on  the 
throne.  Episcopal  government  was  also  set  up  in  Scodand 
as  well  as  in  England ;  and,  by  die  act  of  uniformity  in  1669, 
all  ministers  who  objected  to  prelatical  government  and  to 
be  re-ordained  by  bishops,  were  ejected  from  their  cures 
said  prohibited  from  teaching.  This  form  of  expression  was 
'  used,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dominapt  party,  no  mode 
of  ordination  except  the  episcopal  conferred  any  clerical 
power,  or  raised  its  subject  ajbove  the  rank  of  a  layman. 
What  was  lost  by  England  in  consequence  of  this  anti-chris- 
tion  ejectment  was  gained  by  America.    Several  of  the  eject- 


requires  that  the  foul  deeds  of  their  predecessors  be  told«  yet  the  pre- 
sent set  are  not  answerable  for,  nor  should  they  be  reproached  with 
them*  "ftierc  are  no  better  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  Roman 
catholiea. 
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cd  ministers,  who  were  *  pious  und  Me  divines,  repaired  to 
New  England,  and  there  lighted  up  a.bbze  of  ktaowledge 
and  godliness,  which  continues  to  this  day,  and  has  been  in- 
«trumemal  in  diffesing  both  learning  and  piety  far  and  wide 
over  the  British  colonies,  now  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  decline  was  observable  in  vital  Christiani^  towards  the 
end  of  this  century.  It  had  made  rapid  strides  in  the  reign 
of  Charies,  at  whose  accession  the  profligate  manners  of  the 
court  encouraged  every  abomination.  The  rigid  maxims  of 
^  puritans,  with  their  starched  persons,  w^e  held  in  aver«> 
sion,  and  turned  into  ridicule.  Men  easily  and  rapidly 
passed  to  the  extremes  of  vice,  to  avdid  the  suspicion  of  the 
senMance  of  piety.  As  a  life  of  dissipatiim  was  in  fashion, 
religion  began  to  be  a  contemptible  thing.  Peculiar  seri- 
ousness branded  a  man  as  puritanical,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented all  bhurch  -advancement.  The  clergy  took  peculiar 
care  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  from  what  must  destroy  dieh* 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  not  to  be  righteous  over  much. 

Hieologioal  subjects  also  began  exe^dingly  to  give  place 
to  literature  more  polite  and  knowledge  more  scientific.  The 
caadrdates  for  the  miaistry  at  the  universities  made  vast  pro- 
gress in  all  branches  of  human  learning,  while  biblical  studies, 
especially  in  any  devotional  way,  were  little  attsended  to. 

But  a  hr  more  pregnant  cause  of  this  declension  than  any 
other  arose  from  the  new  method  of  preaching  adopted  by 
divines,  wl\o,  being  chiefly  Arminians  in  opinion,  wished  to 
avoid  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
so  much  dwelt  upon  formerly,  and  to  confine  their  instimc- 
tions  tothe  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  force  of  moral  obli^ 
t\on.  Thus,  without  the  great  mainspring  of  Christianity, 
they  laboured  in  admired  compositions  to  teach  men  to  be 
virtuous,  till  all  power  of  godliness  was  lost ;  and  an  awful 
demonstration  was  given,  that  when  the  love  of  God  is  not 
taught  and  felt,  all  other  endeavours  to  correct  the  morals  of 
mankind  will  be  impotent  and  vain. 

Though  religion  at  the  end  of  the  century  appeared  to  de- 
cline, yet  *England  produced  many  able  writers  on  sacred 
subjects  of  every  kind.  Of  these  the  works  of  many  will 
live  to  edify  the  latest  postejrity :  among  them  some  of  the 
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EngUsh  bishops  maintain  a  high  rank.  The  puritan  divines 
were  remarkably  laborious  and  deep  in  biblical  literature. 
But  latterly  a  great  change  was  perceivable.  A  new  race  of 
finer  polish  arose,  less  attached  to  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  its  con- 
sequences, the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  redemption 
'hy  atonement,  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  alone,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  produce 
all  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  these  and  the  like  topics  were 
unfashionable,  and  gave  place  to  the  more  philosophic  sys- 
tem of  moral  suasion,  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  ethical 
essays  on  virtue,  its  beauty  and  obligations.  Yet  there  re- 
mained many  faithful  adherents  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  the  articles  of  the  established  church. 

The  reformation,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  and  that  kingdom  had  cast  off  the  popish 
yoke.  Ihiring  the  residence  of  James  in  Scotland,  the  bitter, 
disputes  about  prelacy  and  presbyterianism  were  rather  com- 
promised than  conclusively  setded.  But  on  the  accession  of 
the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown,  they  revived  with 
an  imchristian  temper.  Gained  to  the  hierarchy,  James  cast 
hb  weight  into  that  scale,  to  the  great  digust  of  the  .majority 
of  his  northern  subjects,  and  compelled  them  reluctantly  to 
submit  to  the  episcopal  yoke.*  But  a  convulsion  followed, 
which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy. By  dire  experience  the  unhsy>py  Charles  the  First 
now  found,  that  he  had  no  refuge  among  subjects  whose  af- 
fections he  had  alienated  by  supporting  an  ecclesiastical  form 
of  government  which  they  abhorred.  The  very  army  to 
whom  he  fled  for  protection  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies. 

During  the  protectorate,  Scotland  enjoyed  many  and  great 
blessings ;  the  gospel  was  diligently  preached,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  multiplied*.  The  restoration  brought  back 
episcopacy  and  disgust  to  all  the  presby terian  party.  During 
this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  Scotland  was  a. perpetual  scene 
of  discontent  and  irritating  measures.  Many  of  the  best 
men  and  ministers  in  the  nation  were  persecuted  and  driven 
from  their  country  by  ecclesiastical  power,  exerted  rigor- 
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ously  to  impose  an  establishment  to  ¥^hich  the  great  body  of 
the  ministers  and  people  were  averse.  The  bishops  sent  into 
Scotland,  with  archbishop  Sharp  at  their  head,  served  by 
dieir  insolence  and  ill  conduct  to  strengthen  the  prejudices 
against  episcopacy.  The  peaceful  and  seraphic  Leighton, 
after  doing  all  the  good  and  preventing  all  the  evil  in  his 
power,  convinced  of  the  improper  steps  taken  to  enforce  an 
episcopal  government,  to  which  the  body  of  people  was 
averse,  resigned  his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a  private 
station.  His  works  will  long  live  a  monument  of  evangelical 
piety.  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  had  rejected  every  mild  and 
conciliating  step  suggested  by  hb  truly  apostolical  coadjutor, 
fell  the  victim  of  his  own  violence,  and  died  by  the  hands 
of  assassins,  detested  even  by  those  who  most  condemiied 
the  bloody  deed.  The  revolution  under  William  the  Third 
brought  back  to  the  Scots  their  favourite  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  which  continues  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. 

During  all  this  century  the  Scots  may  be  considered  as  a 
remarkably  religious  people.  And  though  the  life  of  real  god<« 
liness  can  never  be  supposed  universal  in  any  nation,  yet  the 
number  of  evangelical  and  zealous  ministers  in  the  kirk  was 
great,  and  their  faithful  followers  numerous.  Remarkable  in* 
stances  of  great  revivals  of  religion  in  various  places  are  also 
on  record.  And  though  many  instances  of  undue  heat  and  in- 
tolerance occur  in  their  history,  yet,  with  every  thing  which 
can  be  pointed  out  as  censurable,  the  kirk  was  eminendy  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  practice,  die 
^leiirning  of  its  clergy,  and  general  information  of  its  laity. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  can  be  reckoned  among  the  protestants  or  catholics, 
for,  though  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  subjects  continued  in  papal  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  Kept  under  by  the  strong  arm  of 
*  power,  they  waited  the  opportunity  of  emancipating  them- 
selves from  this  restraint,  and  restoring  the  popish  religion. 
The  rising  discontents  under  Charles  I.  afforded  the  moment 
of  revolt.  The  troops  being  employed  in  the  fatal  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  Irish  rose  with  s%> 
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vage  faty,  and  nuusacred  great  numben  of  protestants  in 
cold  blood.  The  irresistible  arm  of  Cromwell  reduced  them 
to  obedience,  and  punished  them  finr  their  rebellion. 

The  names  of  archbishop  Usher,  bishop  Babington,  Down- 
bam,  and  others,  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  ornaments  of 
that  day,  and  of  the  church  which  their  labours  edified.  On 
the  restoration,  the  episcopal  government  was  restored  with 
the  regal,  but  the  court  of  Charles  11  produced  few  such  pre- 
lates as  had  blessed  the  land  in  the  comnxencement  of  the 
century*  The  same  fearful  decay  among  the  churchmen  was 
to  be  observed  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ;  and  the  bigoted 
James  II  wished  to  suspend  all  laws  against  those  of  his 
own  faith,  and  to  ^courage  its  progress.  He  found  also 
among  them  his  most  strenuous  supporters :  But  little  was 
done  effectually  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  protestantism* 
The  papists,  far  the  superior  number,  though  under  disabili- 
ties, adhered  to  Rome  and  her  superstitions.  Satisfied  with 
all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  the  nominal  pro- 
testants  expressed  very  litde  zeal  for  the  real  conversion  of 
their  popish  neighbours.  Between  protestants  and  papists  a 
strongly  mariced  political  line  was  drawn,  but  as  to  the  life 
of  godliness  the  difference  was  very  little. 

Though  religious  toleration  was  no  where  more  extensive 
than  in  Holland,  the  reformed  religion  was  the  only  one 
esublished  by  the  state.  About  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  a  sect  arose  among  them  which  hath  received  the 
name  of  Arminians,  from  its  author,  a  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden,  whose  opinions  produced  the  most  unhappy  dis- 
sensions. He  had  been  educated  at  Geneva  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  but  early  in  life  began  to  be  offended  with  the  de- 
crees as  unconditional  and  absolute,  and  pleaded  for  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  redemption.  What  he  himself  adopted  he 
publicly  taught,  and  as  those  tenets  militated  so  strongly 
against  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  was  soon  branded 
with  heretical  pravity,  and  the  sound  divines  of  that  com- 
munion, with  Gomarus  his  colleague  at  their  head,  exr 
pressed  their  high  disapprobation  of  his  doctrines.  The  cotf- 
troversy  was  sharply  maintained,  and  many  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Dutch  church  and  others  adopted  the  opinions  of  Armi- 
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niu8,  who  di^  in  the  midst  of  these  contests ;  but  he  left 
able  and  resolute  defenders,  who  carried  on  the  war  with 
redoubled  vigour ;  among  these  were  the  famous  Episcopius, 
Grotius,  and  Bameveldt.  The  Arminians  claimed  tolera- 
tion, and  a  compromise  was  offered,  provided  they  would  re- 
nounce the  principles  of  Socinianism,  of  which  they  were 
suspected,  and  to  which  it  was  supposed  their  tenets  led. 
Repeated  conferences,  however,  were  ineffectual  to  restore 
the  broken  bonds  of  charity.  The  Calvtnistic  divines,  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Arminian  principles  tended  to  destroy 
the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  God  in- 
carnate, urged  the  magistrates  to  interpose  their  authority. 

The  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Arminians,  as  contained  in 
the  writings  of  their  leader  and  founder,  turned  on  five 
points* 

1.  That  salvation  was  bestowed  on  the  elect  on  account  of 
faith  and  perseverance  foreseen :  and  damnation  inflicted  for 
unbelief  and  impenitence  likewise  foreseen. 

3.  That  every  individual  is  equally  redeemed  by  Christ, 
though  believers  and  good  men  only  finally  receive  the  benefit. 

'3.  That  true  faith  is  only  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  from  natural  powers,  or  the  self-wrought  exertions 
of  the  human  will ;  but  that  a  general  sufficiency  of  divine 
grace  is  given  to  alL 

4.  That  the  divine  grace  or  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins 
and  carries  to  perfection  all  that  is  good  in  the  creature ; 
though  the  will  of  the  impenitent  does  resist,  and  oftei^  ren- 
ders the  spirit's  operations  ineffectual. 

5.  That  real  saints  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace. 

The  doctrines  stated  aboye  were  the  avowed  pillars  of  the 
Arminian  creed ;  but  they  maintained,  that  as  Christians 
were  only  responsible  to  God  for  their  religious  opinions,  no 
other  confession  of  feiith  was  necessary  than  the  admission  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  wor4of  God.   ' 

Political  differences  in  Holland  ranged  the  different  par- 
ties under  opposite  leaders.  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
those  who  supported  him,  were  opposed  by  Bameveldt,  Gro- 
tius, and  Hoogerbeets,  men  in  the  highest  places  of  the  re- 
gublic,  and  jealous  of  Maurice,  as  .aspiring  after  undue 
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power  and  influence  Gomiaatts  and  his  friends  attached 
themselves  to  Maurice ;  the  Arminians  to  Bamevel^t  and 
his  associates.  The  party  of  Maurice  prevailing,  Bame- 
yeldt  lost  his  head,  and  Grotius  and  Hooggerbeets  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  Arminians,  though 
not  exposed  to  suiFer  for  their  opinions  as  yet,  were  thus  de- 
prived of  their  former  protectors  and  supporters,  and  were 
probably  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  Maurice  and  the  pre- 
vailing party. 

An.  1618.  A  national  s3mod  was  demanded  by  the  Cal- 
vinists  to  judge  the  points  in  dispute.  The  states  general 
issued  their  edicts  for  its  assembling  ;  and  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Holland  were  joined  by  their  brethren  sent 
from  the  other  eminent  reformed  churches  of  England,  Swit- 
zerland, Hesse,  Bremen,  and  the  palatinate,  to  decide  the 
matters  in  controversy.  Episcopius,  a  man  of  high  abilities 
and  eloquence,  was  the  head  of  the  Arminian  party,  and  ap- 
peared foremost  to  defend  their  opinions  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Gomarus  and  his  associates:  but  the  synod  had 
hardly  commenced  its  deliberations,  before  a  dispute  on  the 
mode  of  proceeding  drove  the  Arminian  party  from  the  as- 
sembly. The  Arminians  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  re- 
futation of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  especially  that  of  repro- 
bation, whilst  the  synod  determined  that  as  the  remonstrants 
were  accused  of  departing  from  the  reformed  faith,  they 
ought  first  to  justify  themselves  by  scriptural  proof  of  their 
own  opinions. 

All  means  to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  this 
procedure  having  failed,  they  were  banished  the  synod  for 
their  refusal,  and  retired  with  bitter  abuse  of  the  partiality 
with  which  they  were  treated.  The  synod,  however,  pro- 
ceeded in  their  examination  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  and,  as 
the  Arminian  doctors  had  left  the  assembly,  their  writings 
underwent  a  strict  scrutiny  in  their  absence.  Their  opinions 
were  condemned,  and  their  persons  excommunicated.  No- 
thing can  vindicate  the  rigour  and  asperity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  the  unchristian  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed, and  drove  these  men  from  their  churches  and  their 
country  into  exile  and  poverty.     Such  are  not  the  weapoBs 
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of  a  Christian's  warfare.  In  the  whole  of  this  pioceediog 
tcdesiastical  intolerance  was  made  the  instrument  of  politic 
cal  artifice  to  crush  the  party  of  their  adversaries. 

The  neighbouring  countries  received  the  exiles  with  hos- 
pitality. But  the  death  of  Maurice,  their  persecutor,  opened 
a  door  for  their  return  under  his  less  prejudiced  successor^ 
and  they  were  admitted  to  free  tcderation  and  peaceable  en* 
joymeat  of  their  opinions.  Though  in  Holland  the  profes- 
sedly Arminian  congregations  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
yet,  thence  the  spread  of  the  Arminian  tenets  through  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  has  been  prodigious ;  the  generality 
in  aU  protestant  countries  embrace  them. 

The  protestants  in  France,  from  the  exaltation  of  Henry 
IV  to  the  throne,  formed  a  kind  of  republic  within  the  mo- 
narchy, by  the  privileges  they  had  obtained,  and  the  forti- 
fied ^aces,as  Rochellcy  Sedan,  and  others,  which  were  given 
them  as  securities  for  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  liberties.  But  treaties  are  feeble  cords  to  bind  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  The  protestant  leaders  were  too  of- 
ten ambitious  men,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Hugonots  always 
watched  for  an  occasion  to  deprive  them  of  those  privileges 
which  necessity  only  had  extorted ;  nor  was  that  occasion 
long  wanting.  Cardinal  Richelieu  perceived  that  his  master 
was  but  lord  of  half  his  kingdom,  whilst  the  protestants 
held  Rochelle.  After  hard  struggles  to  subdue  their  inde- 
pendent spirit,  therefore,  in  1628,  he  besieged  and  took 
their  capital.  Lying  now  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  enemies, 
the  protestants  in  France  sank  very  low  under  oppression  and 
violation  of  privileges  which  they  no  longer  had  the  power 
Co  maintain.  The  insidious  cardinal  and  the  imperious  mo- 
narch united  with  the  Jesuits  for  their  extiipation.  £veiy 
artifice  and  promise,  joined  with  threats  and  sufferings  of 
various  kinds,  were  first  used  to  engage  them  to  apostadze 
from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  which  indeed  too  many 
did.  Those  who  were  steady  in  adhering  to  the  protestant 
religion  were  dr^^oned  into  compliance,  or  delivered  up  to 
(he  bishops  and  chrrgy,  who  persecuted  them  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.     Multitudes  fled  their  country,  and  sought  an 
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'asylum  in  foreign  lands ;  and  others,  unable  or  unwilling  ta 
fly,  endured  all  the  evils  that  abused  power  could  inflict. 

An.  1685.  The  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  and  Lewis 
XIV  murdered  and  plundered  thousands  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in  exile.  To 
add  insult  to  cruelty,  an  edict  commanded  them  without  de- 
lay to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  whilst  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  who 
for  conscience  sake  were  willing  to  leave  all  behind  them. 
Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  found  their  way  into  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  where  they  were  received  with  friendship 
and  afleetion,  as  exiles,  as  persecuted,  as  brethren.  They 
left  their  country,  and  carried  their  industry  and  resentment 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Many  of  the  ca^ 
tholics  condemned  so  gross  a  violation  of  solemn  engage* 
ments,  and  all  but  bigots  considered  the  step  impolitic  as  un- 
just. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  protestants  deserved  the 
scourge  by  the  awful  declensions  evident  among  them.  Some 
of  their  principal  teachers  had  departed  grievously  from  the 
reformed  doctrines,  and  wished  to  bend  to  a  nearer  state  of 
union  with  the  Romish  church  which  they  had  renounced  ; 
whilst  the  body  of  French  protestants  approached  the  Armi- 
pian  tenets,  and  softened  down  their  professions  in  confor- 
mity thereto.  Switzerland  also  adopted  them  ;  and  Geneva, 
the  cradle  of  the  reformed  churches,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  degenerated  fast  into  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian 
system. 

The  spirit  of  truth  and  godliness  was  not  likely  to  flourish 
under  such  circumstances.  '  The  cause  of  the  protestants  in 
France  was  reduced  very  low ;  and  those  who  remained,  in- 
stead of  brightening  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  degenerated 
from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  spirituality  of 
practice.  The  remaining  protestantism  was  little  more  than 
an  inverate  hatred  of  popery  or  attachment  to  a  name  and 
the  honour  of  a  party. 

An.  1655,  1686,  1696.  The  poor  Waldenaes,  still  main- 
taining in  their  sequestered  valleys  the  protestant  doctrine, 
were  hunted  out  by  Jesuitical  malice^  and  crueUy  treated,  by 
their  popish  duke  df  Savoy :  their  utter  extinction  was  threat- 
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ened.  The  kind  interposition  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss 
governments  preserved  a  few  of  them. 

The  once  flourishing  church  of  the  Palatinate  was  in  like 
manner  reduced  very  low.  Under  a  cadiolic  elector,  and  a 
series  of  oppressions,  it  hardly  maintained  a  name  among  the 
nations  where  it  had  been  ftnt  in  honour.  Nor  were  the  other 
reformed  communities  exempt  from  the  general  declension. 
Hesse  and  the  rest  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  in  Germany 
exhibited  few  or  no  specimens  of  life  and  activity :  settling 
like  their  neighbours  into  deadness  of  profession  and  Ibrmali- 
ty  of  devotion. 

We  may  with  grief  lament  the  sad  decay  visible  amoi^  sdl 
the  reformed  churches  towards  the  expiration  of  the  century. 
Great  inroads  made  on  the  purity  of  the  faidi,  a  growing  ne- 
glect of  all  holy  ordinances,  a  grievous  departure  from  the 
spirituality  of  a  heavenly  walk,  and  an  almost  utter  extinc- 
tion of  2^al  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  men^s  souls ;  the 
ministry  less  evangelical  and  the  people  lukewarm.  A  spirit 
of  infidel  philosophy  also  arose,  that  tended  to  sap  the  vitals 
of  revealed  truth,  whilst  a  growing  immorality  and  dissipa- 
tion produced  a  contempt  of  all  strictness  of  religious  pro- 
fession. 

There  were  still  vast  nations  bearing  the  Christian  name, 
chiefly  under  governors  of  the  Romish  pale,  where  a  great 
mixture  of  protestants  and  others  were  to  be  found  that  class- 
ed neither  with  the  Lutheran  nor  reformed.  Of  these  the So- 
cinians  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  considerable 
body  in  Poland  and  Transylvania ;  and  thence,  as  their  head 
quarters,  dispatched  missionaries  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
but  they  proceeded  in  a  line  different  from  the  other  protest- 
ants, not  affecting  to  lead  the  multitude,  by  popular  discour- 
ses, but  to  gain  the  great  and  learned,  by  professing  them- 
selves the  advocates  for  the  noble  powers  of  reason,  calling 
it  the  all-sufficient  guide  to  truth,  and  its  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  the  hopes  entertained  from  these  ingenious  missiona- 
ries were  not  realised.     Their  university  at  Racow  was  dis- 
solved and  dispersed  by  the  diet  of  Poland,  for  an  insult  of-' 
fered  by  some  of  the  wild  students  to  a  crucifix,  which,  so  rbu- 
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sed  the  wmth  of  d^e  cathoUca,  that  the  Sociniai^  were  ban- 
ished the  kingdom.  This  edict  was  executed  with  the  most 
unchristian  severity. 

Dispersed  and  exiled,  they  fied  into  different  countries,  and, 
after  various  efforts  to  obtain  an  establishment,  were  viewed 
with  to^  suspicious  an  eye  to  gain  any  settled  resting-place. 
The  dental  of  Christ's  divinity  was  then  regarded  aa  a  crime 
80  blasphemous  as  no  Christian  state  should  tolerate :  milder 
maxims  have  since  prevailed ;  intolerance  becomes  not  the 
advocates  for  truth  and  meekBess. 

But  few  communities  of  Socinians  were  known  out  of 
£i)gland.  There  Biddle  h^d  a  congregation  under  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  Nor  hath  there  been  wanting  a  succession 
of  those  who  have  maintained  the  leading  features  of  their 
system  of  doctrines,  though  not  exactly  agreed  respecting  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God. .  But  all  ccmcur  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  denying  the  godhead  of  Christ,  and 
in  renouncing  all  vicarious  satisfaction  from  the  sufferings  of 
a  Redeemer. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  christian  churches  were  first 
formed  in  North  America  by  emigrants  from  Europe,  These 
have  extended  and  increased  astonishingly.  They  not  only 
.provided  for,  the  support  of  the  gospel  among  themselves,  but, 
•specially  in  New  England,  npade  considerable  exertions  for 
diffusing  its  benefits  among  the  abocigines.  The  Revd.  Mr* 
Eliot  instructed  them  with  unwearied  attention  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also  taught  them  husban- 
dry and  mechanic  arts.  His  zeal  {urocured  fpr  htm  the  title 
of  the. apostle  of  New  England.  For  the  use  of  the  Indians 
he  translated  the  Bible  into  their  language.  This  was  pub- 
liphed  about  the  year  1664.  In  the  last  ha|f  of  this  century, 
there  were  in  New  England  twenty-four  ccmgregations,  and 
aever$il  hundreds  of  praying  Indians,  but  these,  in  common 
wi^h  others  of  the  native  tribes,  have  gradually  dwindled 
away,  almost  to  total  extinction*  Mr.  May  hew  and  several 
ot]>ers  laboured  indiutriously  and  successfully  in  this  heaven- 
'ly..wQrk. 
, .  The  rights  qf  conscience  were  here  first  practically  estab- 
lished by.  govemmoit.  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  Roger 
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Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Williana  t^enn  in  t^entksylva- 
nia,  made  liberty  of  conscience  and  an  equality  of  rights  to 
all  sects  the  basis  of  their  respective  governments.  A  great 
|)roportion  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  were  driven  from  their  native  countries  in  Europe 
by  cruel  persecutions  on  accdunt  of  their  religion.  The  Pu* 
ritans  of  England,  the  Hugonots  of  France,  the  Palatines  df 
Germany,  now  found  an  asylum  in  the  new  world.  Gre^t 
numbers  of  these  were  friends  to  the  religion  c^  the  hearl^ 
and  members  of  the  true  spiritual  church.  They  not  onlj 
planted  but  watered  vital  Christianity,  by  instructing  their 
families  and  churches  in  gospel  truths,  but  by  walking  before 
th^m  with  exemplary  purity  of  life  and  converaattorv 
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Europe  was  nowillivided  into  two  great  communions,  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  who  ac^uii^ 
the  name  of  protestants  by  their  departure  froni  it;  the 
one  forming  a  great  and  numerous  body,  under  a  visible  head 
resident  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the 
other  a  body  vast  and  extended  also,  but  in  numbers  appo* 
i^etitly  inferior,  and  neither  connected  by  homogeneous  Biem<^ 
bers,  nor  under  a  visible  chief,  yet  solidly  united  in  some 
fundamental  principles,  which  formed  a  powerful  though  ifi«- 
vtsible  bond  of  attraction.  Amidst  all  apparent  differences 
of  opinion,  this  kept  theih  in  a  state  of  determined  aversion 
to  popery,  and  placed  them  in  a  constant  sphere  of  repulsion 
from  any  approach  to  this  great  body.  The  tyranny  of  Rodm, 
the  idolatry  and  superstitions,  too  glaring  ever  to  be  softened 
down  into  any  point  of  contact,  made  the  rent  between  them 
for  ever  irreparable,  without  some  prodtj^ous  change  in  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  In  some 
particulars  the  balance  vibrated  unequtdly.  In  pcint  of  pro- 
found learning,  the  perfect  freedom  allowed  to  enquiry  of 
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eyeiy  kmd,  apd  tHe  general  diffusion  of  knonfledge  through 
9U  protestant  countries,  gave  them  vastly  the  preponderance 
in  the  scale.  Not  hut  that  singular  advances  were  made  in 
the  same  studies  in  the  catholic  countri^,  and  philosophy 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  it  was  conBned  to  a 
particular  nun^ber  of  literati,  and  ^  much  shackled  by  the 
dogmas  of  popery.  It  is  amazing  how  much  the  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue  of  every  protestant  na- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  discussion  of  every  subject,  has  led 
all  ranks  of  men  to  a  very  great  comparative  superiority  over 
papists  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decided  inclination  of  the  balance 
was  still  on  the  side  of  popery.  Not  only  the  inveteracy  of 
ancient  habits  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  all  the  monastic  or- 
ders, who  must  live  on  the  emcduments  of  superstition,  but 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  instituted  on  purpose  to  support  the 
sinking  cause  of  Rome,  particularly  exerted  themselves  for 
.  that  purpose.  They  displayed  an  unwearied  activity.  They 
stimulated  the  torpid  zeal  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
Capuchins,  and  called  them  to  share  in  the  merit  ^nd  glory 
of  bringing  back  the  heretical  4e8erter8  to  the  fold  again,  or 
of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  popish  dominion  in  heathen  and 
(distanjt  lands.  On  the  contrary,  the  lore  of  protestants  was 
become  lukewarm.  Secure  in  their  own  enjoyments,  they 
sat  down  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  commerce,  or  gain,  and 
Koo  unconcjcmed  about  their  own  souls,  entertained  very  lit- 
tle anxiejty  about  the  souls  of  others.  The  ministers  of  thfi 
different  communions  watched  over  their  own  flocks,  but 
fhey  too  frequently  slumbered  and  slept.  Few  had  zeal  to 
labour  extensively.  Bedsides,  in  the  protestant  churches,  lit- 
tle or  no  provision  being  made  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
extending  the  pale  of  evangelical  truth,  the  papists  had  an 
tmjspeakable  a^dvantage.  Tliiey  maintained  a  host  of  missionr 
aries  in  every  protestant  country  for  making  converts  to 
llome :  always  secretly  at  work,  often  openly,  men  of  the 
mos^  insinuating  manners,  trained  up  for  this  very  object  11^ 
the  wiles  of  controversy  to  undermine  the  protestant  faith, 
and  to  place  the  popish  opinions  in  the  .most  favQurabli^ 
light. 
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The  great  weight  of  influence  lay  also  on  the  popish  side. 
A  thousand  allurements  and  advantages  were  held  out  by 
zealous  papists,  in  order  to  make  converts,  while  protestants 
were  restrained  by  their  principles  from  using  any  other  mo* 
tives  than  argument  and  conviction  on  scriptural  grounds. 
Nor  did  the  idea  of  any  nieritorious  service  stimulate  their 
efforts,  whilst  every  papist  gtsiined  a  proportionate  offset  for 
all  his  own  offences,  and  a  fund  of  merit  against  the  day  of 
judgment,  by  every  convert  he  made  to  popery,  whatever 
were  the  means  of  conversion.  Hence,  not  only  in  all  the 
countries  under  popish  governors  was  every  effort  used  with 
peculiar  advantage  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  but  in  the  protestant  kingdoms  continual 
inroads  were  made  and  converts  gained  from  them. 

The  commencement  of  this  century  beheld  the  church  of 
Rome  apparently  fixed  upon  an  immoveable  basis  in  Europe, 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  the  new  world,  and  embracing 
both  the  Indies. 

Rome,  the  centre  of  Italy,  looked  round  with  exultation 
upon  all  the  countries  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica,  and  other  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  and  - 
Adriatic  sea,  and  therein  no  tongue  dared  to  mutter  hereti- 
cal pravity.  The  inquisition  and  the  priests  had  effectually 
4aid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  left  not  a  trace  of 
protestantism  remaining. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  exerted  equal  vigour,  and  Jesuits 
and  inquisitors  ferreted  out  every  lurking  hole  of  heresy. 
Even  the  poor  Jews  were  compelled  to  cross  themselves,  and 
to  cover  their  hypocrisy  with  an  apparently  great  zeal  for 
superstition  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

In  France,  th«  popish  clergy  and  dragoons  supplied  the 
place  of  inquisitors.  Not  a  congregation  remained  of  all  the 
flourishing  protestant  churches  which  once  spread  over  the 
bosom  of  that  vast  country :  their  worship  interdicted,  their 
marriages  declared  illegal,  and  oppression  in  every  shape  and 
form  weighing  them  into  the  dust  of  death.  Though  their 
numbers,  especially  in  the  south  of  France,  were  great,  they 
were  compelled  to  hide  all  profession  of  their  religion.  It 
was  d«ath  for  a  protestant  minister  to  exercise  his  functions. 
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and  imprisoninent  and  confiscation  awaited  those  who  attend- 
ed or  concealed  him.  The  despotic  Lewis  XIV,  with  his 
Jesuit  confessor  and  their  crew,  plotted  day  and  night  the 
-titter  extinction  of  the  protestant  name,  and  indeed  had  near- 
ly effected  it :  and,  what  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  these  suf- 
ferings of  the  protestants,  though  they  increased  their  abhor- 
rence of  popery,  produced  no  spiritual  change  for  the  better^ 
The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  reformed  had  unhappily  been 
debased  from  primitive  purity,  by  an  admixture  of  the  Ar- 
minian  leaven.  Their  souls  lost  the  vigour  of  religion,  as 
their  persons  became  more  enslaved  by  despotism.  The 
amazing  increase  of  popery  in  France  is  incalculable  ;  from 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  enlightened,  there 
were  but  few  protestants  left,  and  those  driven  into  holes 
and  hiding  places. 

Whether  policy  or  candour  contributed  to  the  change,  af- . 
ter  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  the  protestants  met  with  milder 
treatment  in  France.  Their  meetings  were  connived  at  by 
the  government,  and  thus,  without  toleration,  nay,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  tyrannical  laws,  they  assembled,  and  often  in 
great  multitudes. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  protestants,  so  long  and  grievous- 
ly opp;ressed,  should  lend  a  cordial  hand  to  a  revolution  which 
must  restore  them  to  an  equality  with  their  fellow  citizen^, 
and  that  their  hatred  of  Rome  should  make  them  rejoice  in 
her  fall. 

Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  present  state  of  the 
church  in  France.  On  the  side  of  godliness  scarcely  any  ap^ 
pear.  If  there  be  any  real  Christianity  remaining,  it  is  con- 
cealed: the  torrent  still  runs  strong  against  all  religion 
On  the  Bide  of  morals,  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable.  A 
military  government  and  its  supporters  share  the  spoils  of  the 
crown,  the  nobles,  and  ecclesiastics.  The  churches  are  de- 
serted and  shut  up,  new  play-houses  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment are  opened  and  crowded.  Divorce  is  allowed  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  thus  the  sanctity  of  marriage  de- 
stroyed :  the  dissolution  of  manners  produces  no  shame  when 
countenanced  by  general  practice  and  approbation.  Republi- 
can virtue  in  France  is  very  different  from  the  stem,  austere, 
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and  frugal  manners  of  ancient  Rome.  The  general  established 
and  fashionable  system  evidently  is  to  live  without  God  in  tfa^ 
world,  and  to  eat  and  drink  because  to-morrow  they  die. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Austria  persecuted  the  pro^ 
fession  of  protestantism.  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  th^ 
Low  Countries,  and  all  their  other  fiefs  or  dependencies^ 
scarcely  permitted  a  protestant  to  breathe  the  vitsd  a^r. 

The  other  countries  of  popery,  particularly  the  palatinate, 
though  once  famous  for  protestantism,  used  the  same  arts  an^ 
oppressions.  Often  no  help  remained  for  the  poor  people  but 
to  fprsake  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  seek  an  asylum 
among  strangers,  and  even  to  transport  themselves  into  the 
new  world,  in  order  to  escape  the  malice  of  their  persecu^ 
tors. 

In  the  countries  where  papists  and  prOtestants  were  stiU 
mixed,  the  weight  of  power,  and  the  wiles  of  Jesuitism  and 
monkery,  bore  hard  upon  the  consciences  of  ipen,  a^id  pro** 
duced  very  lamentable  eifects  in  the  perversion  of  many  from 
the  faith.  Thus  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tnmsylvania  suiEcr* 
ed,  and  other  countries  in  similar  situations,  and  many  con^ 
verts  to  popery  are  said  to  have  enlarged  the  Romish  pale, 
^e  same  took  place  in  protestant  countries,  but  pn  a  sma^et 
scale. 

Poland  once  subsisted  subject  to  the  papal  dominion.    I^ 
.  hath  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations.    The  three 
mighty  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
dlivide  the  whole  between  them  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
dethroned  the  worthy  Poniatowski,  and  parcelled  put  his  do- 
minions according  to  their  several  conveniences  and  conti- 
guity.   Religion  could  be  no  object  of  theirs,  but  eventually 
^e  cause  of  God  axui  truth  was  benefited  by  their  ambition. 
Popery  no  longer  possessed  the  power  or  revenues  whic^ 
could  make  it  formidable.     Each  sovereign  took  what  fa^ 
liked,  and  only  left  such  a  provision  for  religious  worship  a^ 
his  Qwn  liberality  allowed.  Toleration  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence.   A  protestant  and  a  Greek  must  protect  th.eM'  sub- 
jects from  the  oppressions  of  popery,  and  a  catholic  xixona^rcb 
himself  was  compelled  politically  to  afford  the  same  indul- 
j|ence,.tbat  he  misbt  not  lose  the  pro^esta^ts  o^  Greeks,  whp 
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t'biild  so  tmily  have  taken  refuge  with  their  neighbours  and 
ccmntrymen.  Thus  *^the  earth  helped  the  woman."  Ko 
more  money  went  to  Rome,  no  more  dominion  could  be  ex^ 
erted  by  her  in  that  country.  They  who  had  seized  the  landi 
chofte  themselves  to  f xercise  tile  supremacy.  Thus  Poland 
became  lost  to  Rome  as  a  kingdom  of  its  dependence,  and 
the  subjects  became  capable  of  enjoying  more  religious  liber- 
ty Aan  before.  In  this  view  we  hope  that  much  has  been 
gained  by  the  subjugation  of  Poland  ;  and  that  in  the  great 
system  of  true  religion,  this  event  may  be  reckoned  among 
Ijhose  Which  are  auspicious,  as  casting  down  the  barriers  of 
l^pal  power  and  persecution,  and  opening  a  freer  course  for 
th#  word  of  God  where  it  may  run  and  be  glorified. 

Britain  held  stifl  in  her  bosom  many  popish  recusants,  and 
enemiies  to  the  protestant  faith.  In  some  of  her  dc^ninions 
the  catholic^  exceeded  the  protestants,  three,  four,  or  five  to 
onei  as  in  Ireland.  Numerous  bodies  remained  in  Scotland 
and  England,  which,  though  kept  down  by  laws  too  severe  in 
many  particulars,  the  lenity  of  the  government  scarcely  ever 
put  in  execution.  Hence  their  worship,  though  forbidden, 
^as  (^nly  maintained  i  their  houses  of  meeting  were  as  well 
known  as  those  of  other  dissenters,  and  the  tolerating  spirit 
universally  prevalent,  not  only  protected  them  from  insult, 
Wt  etttbtaced  them  widi  all  the  civilities  of  friendly  intttr- 
course.  The  balances  were  kept  pretty  nearly  even,  not  so 
much  by  any  conversions  wrought  through  protectant  efforts, 
as  by  interested  motiv<e'$.  Nobles,  in  order  to  possess  a  he- 
reditary seat  in  pafQament,  or  the  politic  and  ambitious,  to 
enter  the  house  of  commons  or  the  magistracy,  from  which 
by  the  professicAi  of  popery  they  were  excluded,  occasionally 
renounced  one  rdigion  to  embrace  the  other,  without  any  real 
change  of  sentiments  whatever.  Men  of  nd  principle  eii|- 
braced  that  profession  of  religion  which  most  corresponded 
with  their  avarice  or  ambition.  To  these  causes  in  prdtestaift 
countries,  the  conversions  from  popery  were  chiedy  to  be 
traced.  The  case  was  much  the  same  in  Holland  and  Swit* 
zerland. 

The  progress  of  popery  in  Europe,  though  great,  bore  a 
jimall  prop^tion  to  the  spread  of  it  in  distant  lands.    From 
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Canada  to  Louisiana  the  French  had  erected  an  empk^  that 
threatened  the  British  colonies,  and  their  numerous  emissa- 
ries among  the  Indian  tribes  had  brought  many  of  them  to 
baptism  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  them  surer  tools  for  their 
grand  monarch,  had  enlisted  them  under  the  banners  of 
Rome. 

But  the  vast  foreign  empires  were  thbse  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  especially  the  latter,  comprehending  the  whole  conti^ 
nent  of  America  on  the  Pacific  ocean  from  north  to  south, 
at  least  from  California  to  the  extremities  of  Chili,  and  on 
the  other  side  all  the  immense  regions  that  lie  round  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  with  the  vast  and  numerous  islands,  besides  the 
unknown  boundless  regions  to  the  south.  Portugal  occupied 
the  Brazils  with  their  dependencies.  Bodi  nations  were  the 
obsequious  votaries  of  Rome.  With  inquisitorial  watchful- 
ness hosts  of  Jesuits  and  friars  of  every  rank  and  colour  took 
care  that  not  a  spark  of  protestanism  should  ever  enter  their 
dominions,  determined  to  maintain  inviolate  the  catholic 
faith  in  these  favoured  lands.  The  vast  Philippine  islands 
enjoyed  the  same  advantages,  and  every  where  negroes  or 
Indians,  slaves  or  freemen,  increased  the  number  of  Romish 
subjects. 

China  was  mw  filled  with  missionaries  add  converts.  In 
the  East  Indies,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and 
even  to  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  the  zealous  missionaries  erected 
their  cross,  and  enlisted  a  numerous  host  under  their  ban- 
ners. Africa  afforded  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  and  converts. 
The  coasts  of  Mozambique,  and  those  westward  washed  by 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  heard  and  received  the  disciples 
of  Xoyola.  In  all  these  countries,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  popery  had  erected  her  dominion,  a&d  that  princi- 
pally by  the  means  of  her  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Amidst  all  the  apparent  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome, 
various  secret  causes  were  working  her  destruction.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  in  a  variety  of  contests  had  learned  the 
contemptibility  of  papal  anathemas.  The  reformation  had 
generally  produced  this  benefit,  that  the  popish  monarchs 
were  become  less  submissive  and  more  decisive.  Though 
they  continued  to  kiss  th^  feet  of  the  pontjjBF,  and  profess  the 
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Qio3t  devoted  reverence  for  his  persQO,  they  made  no  scru- 
ple to  despise  the  mandates  issued  by  him  :  making  a  differ- 
ence between  the  pope  and  the  papal  see. 

The  sharp  disputes  which  reigned  between  the  members 
of  the  churchy  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
contributed  greatly,  by  the  writings  on  both  sides,  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  un- 
derstanding in  the  matters  disputed.  The  jealousy  of  the 
monkish  tribes  backed  the  bitter  accusations  against  the 
Jesuits  respecting  their  foreign  mission^.  China,  by  these 
disputes,  became  subject  to  different  decisions  ;  sometimes 
tke  pontiff's  mandates  were  obeyed,  sometimes  tbe  Jesuits 
resisted.  The  issue  was  the  expulsion  of  all  the  missionaries. 
Their  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  awakened  a  re- 
turn of  enmity.  Thus  there  was  roused  up  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment against  these  Jesuitical  persecutors,  that  only  waited 
the  moment  of  vengeance. 

The  famous  book  of  Quesnel  which  produced  the  bull 
"  Unigenitus,"  so  called  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins, 
deserves  attention,  as  probably  to  this  eventually  the  fall  oF 
this  society  may  be  traced.     Into  this  book  were  elegantly 
introduced  the  principles  for  which  Jansenius  had  been  al- 
ready condemned  ;  and  the  style  was  so  pleasing  that  it  was 
read  with  the  greatest  delight.     The  eagle  eyes  of  the  Jesu- 
its had  seen  through  the  design  of  Quesnel,  to  give  weight 
and   consequence  to   their  Jansenist   enemies   whom   they 
wished  to  crush.     Their  cries  therefore  of  heresy  sui  round- 
ed the  pontiff,  and  though  the  book  was  before  so  excellent, 
they  extracted  from  it  and   condemned  one  hundred  and  one 
propositions  as  heretical,  or  of  heretical  tendency.     This 
bull  kindled  the  flames  of  contention  in   France.     A  vast 
Qumber  had  rtixd  and  approved  the  work  of  father  Quesnel, 
and  could  discover  nothing  like  heresy  in  it.     The  moderate  ^ 
papists,  who  were  not  Jansenists,  were  highly  offended  to  see 
those  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace  so  peremptorily 
condemned  as  heresy,  which  the  fathers,  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  church  had  been  supposed  to  hold  as  orthodox. 

The  dispute  was  long  and  sharp  in  France.     The  Jesuits 
carried  the   day.      It  became ,  the  law  of  the   land :  you 
VOL.  V.  [59] 
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must  subscribe  the  bull  Unigenitus,  or  have  no  sacra- 
ments. Oppressions,  banishments,  excommunications  fol- 
lowed. The  Jansenists  laid  open  the  moral  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  stamped  it  with  deserved  infamy.  They  awa*« 
kened  the  attention  of  the  popish  powers  to  their  political 
conduct  and  designs.  They  charged  them  with  erecting  in 
Paraguay  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  preserving  their  converts  from  the  contaminating 
examples  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  the  Jesuits  had  ex- 
cluded the  Jansenists  from  entering  within  the  limits  of  their 
missions.  The  mercantile  transactions  of  the  Jesuits  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  world.  Under  the  cloak  of 
piety  and  conversions,  they  endeavoured  to  monopolize  the' 
trade  of  the  country  which  they  had  reduced  to  their  obedi- 
ence. The  gain  of  the  nierchant  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  thus  trenched  upon,  raised  a  host  of  irritated 
.and  powerful  opponents.  Suspicious  connexions  with  those 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  open 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces  on  fixing  the 
limits  of  their  several  settlements  in  South  America,  issued 
in  their  complete  destruction.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
stroke,  without  consulting  Rome,  the  catholic  princes  con- 
spired their  ruin,  and  they  were  all  seized  and  banished  in 
the  same  moment  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France;  brought 
home  by  ship  loads  from  all  the  foreign  dominions  of  these 
powers,  and  sent  to  Rome,  now  unable  to  defend  them.  Af- 
ter some  time,  the  concurrent  demands  of  the  popish  mon- 
archs  compelled  the  reluctant  pontiff  Ganganelli  to  dissolve 
the  society  in  1773. 

The  great  barrier  was  now  broken  down  which  held  the 
consciences  of  men  enslaved  to  the  Roman  see,  and  freer 
scope  was  given  to  the  prevailing  philosophyHo  lift  up  its 
head  with  confidence. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  Rome,  none  so  effectually  operated  as  the  prevailing 
tenets  of  infidelity,  which  diffused  themselves  among  all  the 
literati  of  the  Romish  church.  The  progress  was  silent  but 
wide.  Rousseau,  D' Alembert,  Helvetius,  and  V<dtaire  con- 
tributed to  charge  the  mine  and  lay  the  train,  which,  when 
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kkidtied,  could  not  fail  to  overturn  all  the  trumpery  of  popery, 
attd  to  raise  a  spirit  threatening  a  universal  revolution  in 
society.  The  superior  orders  of  the  Romish  clergy  them- 
selves, having  drank  into  this  philosophical  spirit,  made  no 
vig<M-ous  eflforts  to  sup]n*ess  its  progress,  and  little  apprehend- 
ed the  fatal  consequences  to  themselves  to  which  it  was  im- 
perceptiUy  leading.  The  life  of  dissipation  which  prevailed, 
<:ontrary  to  every  precept  of  the  gospeU  also  prepared  willing 
disciples  for  infidel  principles.  It  was  abundantly  easier  and 
more  rational,  to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  after  death, 
and  thus  to  quiet  every  uneasy  apprehension,  than  to  receive  . 
the  absurdities  of  purgatory,  and  be  at  the  pains  of  penance, 
or  submit  to  the  purchase  of  indulgences. 

The  priests  themselves  began  to  blush  at  their  own  tricks, 
and  all  the  men, of  intelligence,  would  cordially  have  wished 
to  get  rid  of  thend  ;  but  they  feared  the  people,  whoise  ere* 
dulity  required  impositi(»i.  So  they  tolerated  the  prevailing 
superstitions,  to  avoid  what  they  regarded  as  the  greater  evil, 
the  acknowledging  papal  fallibility,  the  loosening  the  ponti- 
fical dominion,  and  emboldening  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity 
to  look  into  its  abuses. 

Owing  to  these  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  the  papal 
throne  sank  in  its  revenues  as  in  its  authority :  little  flowed 
into  its  coffers.  One  kingdom  after  another  stopped  the  fa- 
tal drain  which  had  poured  from  every  land  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions into  that  guiph. 

But  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  humiliaty>n  of  papal 
power  have  arisen  from  the  ambitious  rulers  of  France,  who, 
overturning  every  ancient  establishment  at  home,  abolishing 
•  the  convents,  shutting  up  the  churches,  banishing  or  mur- 
dering all  the  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  bow  to  their  dic- 
tates, they  burst  as  a  torrent  on  the  neighbouring  nations, 
every  where  desolating  the  Romish  church,  and  sweeping 
away  its  trumpery,  melting  down  the-  silver  saints  and  their 
shrines,  casting  the  ^  bells  into  cannon,  and  converting  the 
churches  and  convents  into  barracks  or  work  shops.  Thus 
suddenly  all  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy '  dissolved  as 
snow  before  the  sun.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  property  seiz- 
ed, sold,  and  dissipated,  religion  was  left  to  take  care  of  it- 
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self.  The  bigoted  country  of  the  Netherlands  tins  ^shtnvd 
the  s^tne  fate  with  Savoy,  the  sad  scenes  of  former  bloody 
{Persecutions.  Germany  dismembered,  Switzerland  sribfo- 
gated,  alnd  all  Italy  plundered  from  Milan  to  Na|fles,  and 
Crumbled  into  pieces  under  the  fleeting  namie  of  'repUbties. 
ICings  hurled  from  theirthrones,  the  popeliimself  a  prisoner, 
and  Rome  reduced  to  be  an  inconsiderable  appendagei)to  ^e 
Taunted  great  nation. 

On  the  whole,  from  this  review  of  the  Romish  K:luirdh,  it 
evidently  appears,  that  the  cause  of  God  and 'truth  ^s  won- 
derfully advanced  in  the  genend  scale  <$f  the  fNations^wning 
subjection'to,  or  rather  in  union  with 'Rome.  Her -power  is 
weakened,  her  riches  dissipated,  and  her  subjects  difbin^ 
ishcd. 

The  state  of  the  Moravian  church  in  A«  present  oebtuvy 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  its  history.  The  church  <if  lift 
brethren,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  overwhelmed  'by 
the  persecutions  of  popery  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  S8e- 
ftia  had  nearly  disappeared :  but  few  men  were  left,  and  di^ 
of  little  estimation,  and  no  where  could  they  find  rest  or  es- 
tablishment. In  this  extremity  three  or  four  poor  femilicfs 
migrated  from  Moravia  into  upper  Lusatia,  in  search  of  some 
sequestered  comer  of  the  earth,  where,  hid  from  popish  per- 
secution, they  might  worship  God  in- peace  and  purity.  At 
the  villa'ge  Of  Berthelsdorf,  belonging  to  the  weU-*knoNrn-eoimt 
Zinzendorff,  they  met  a  hospitable  reception.  The  count, 
on  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  emigranis,  gave  or- 
ders to  encourage  them.  They  were  assisted  to  build  cot- 
tages for  their  families,  and  some  uncultivated  lands  were 
'allotted  to  them,  which  their  industry  soon  rendered  pro- 
ductive. 

The  count  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Hafic, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety.  The  manners  of  the  re- 
fugees were  so  congenial  with  his  own  ^s  to  engage  his  fes- 
tering affection  :  this  drew  others  of  the  same  fi^atcmity  to 
join  their  brethren,  and  a  new  village  arose,  called  Hernhutb, 
the  cradle  of  the  reviving  church  of  the  Moravians. 

Under  the  patronage  of  count  Zinzendorff,  the  infant  colo- 
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ilf  «ottttiiued  to  ^rofftper,  and  spread  its  rbmnoheB  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  and  Ammca. 

They  have^houses  ivfaere  they  live  together  in  community. 
The  single  *men  and  single  women,  widows  and  widowers, 
apart,  eadh  under  the -superintendence  <xf  elderly  ipersooB  of 
their  own  class.  In  these 'houses,  every  person  who  is  able, 
and  has  not  an  independent  support,  labours' in  his  own  oc- 
cupation, and  contributes  a -stipulated  sum  lor  his  mainte-* 
Dance. 

I'he  children  of  each  sex  are  educated  with  peculiar  4:are 
t>y  brethren  and  sisters  appointed  for  that  service :  their  ofae- 
ject  is  to  preserve  them  'from  'the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
woHd,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 'the  knowledge  of 
evil  from  ever  reaching  their  eyes  or  ears.  Trained  up  un- 
der discipline  from  their  (tenderest  years,  their  subjection  to 
their  superiors  and  elders  is  singular,  and  appears  particular- 
ly striking  in  their  missions  and  marriages. 

^In  the  former,  those  who  have  oiFered  themselves  for  the 
service,  and  are  approved  as  candidates,  wait  their  seveiil 
calls,  referring  themselves  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  lot, 
and  never  hesitate  when  that  hath  decided  the  place  of  their 
'destination. 

In  marriage,  they  may  only  form  a  connection  with  those 
of  their  own  commmiion.  A  brother  may  make  his  own 
choice  of  a  partner  in  the^society ;  but  as  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sexes  is' carefully  avoided,  very  few  .op* 
« portunities  of  ^forming  partictiisr  attachments  are  found,  and 
they  usually  rather'  refer  their  choice  to » the  church  than-  de- 
ctie  forthemadves.  And,  as  the  >lot  >muat  be  ca«t.to<tanc« 
tion  their  union,  each  receives  his  paltiner'as'a -divine  ap- 
pointment :  and,  however  strange  this  method  may  lappear 
tto  those  who  consult  ©idy  their  passions' or' then*  interest,  it 
is'6b8ervaMe  that  few  uobappy  marriages  are  ibund  among 
'the*  brethren. 

This  frtrqueat  appeal  to  Are  lot  seems  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Moravian  church.  The  missionary  ze^l  of 
these  brethren  is  unparalleled.  In  this  century  they  hwwe 
succesifullymadetwenty'-six  different  missions,  besides  a  va- 
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riety  of  attempts  made  in  other  places,  which  by  providential 
hindrances  were  defeated. 

The  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix  have  by 
their  ministry  received  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  that  es-^ 
pecially  among  the  most  pitiable  and  oppressed  of  human  be* 
ings,  the  negro  slaves.  To  them  their  labours  have  been  sin- 
gularly blessed. 

In  as  abundant  a  manner  also  have  dieir  efforts  been  crown- 
ed with  success  in  the'  English  islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
Nevis,  Barbadoes,  and  St.  Kitt's,  where  many  thousands  of 
the  blacks  have  been  called  by  their  preaching  and  conver- 
sation to  love  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  Greenland  and  Labradore  congregations  formed  by 
them  afford  objects  of  wonder,  delight,  and  thankfulness. 
Even  in  these  inhospitable  climes,  and  amidst  those  savage 
manners,  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  become  more  eminently 
displayed. 

The  Arrowack  Indians,  and  the  negroes  at  Siurinam  and 
Berbice,  have  been  collected  into  bodies  of  faithful  people 
by  the  brethren's  patience  and  perseverance. 

Canada  and  the  United*  States  of  North  America  furnish 
happy  evidences  of  the  powerful  word  of  a  crucified  Jesus, 
among  the  wild  and  copper-coloured  wanderers  in  the  forests 
and  boundless  plains  of  that  vast  continent. 

Even  those  who  are  esteemed  the  last  of  human  be- 
ings in  brutishness  and  ignorance,  the  Hottentots,  have  own- 
ed the  crucified  man  on  Calvary  for  their  God  and  Saviour, 
have  been  formed  into  Christian  societies,  and  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  are  said  to  be  now  worshipping  him  with  their 
faithful  pastors  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  living  un- 
der their  tuition  and  in  their  happy  communion. 

In  all  these  various  regions  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  missionaries  are  now  employed,  besides  the  host  who 
have  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  and  died 
in  the  arduous  service.  These  in  general  support  themselves, 
and  work  by  the  assiduous  labour  of  their  own  hands  in  their 
several  arts  and  occupations  ;  and,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  toil 
day  and  night  that  they  may  require  nothing  from  the  hea- 
then, and  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth. 
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By  the  persevering  zeal  of  these  men  of  God,  upwards  of 
twenty-three  thousand  of  the  most  destitute  of  mankind  in 
dilTerent  regions  of  the  earth  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  by 
a  conversation  such  as  becometh  godliness* 

Their  efforts  to  illumine  .the  distant  east,  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands  with  the  light  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness  ;  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia, 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  have  been  great ;  and  to  all  these  re- 
gions, and  many  others,  hath  love  for  immortal  souls  carried 
these  indefatigable  missionaries. 

How  so  small  a  body  as  the  Moravian  church  is  equal  to 
such  exertions,  and  capable  of  providing  so  many  mission- 
aries, and  furnishing  an  expence  so  necessarily  great,  is  sur- 
prizing. The  whole  number  of  their  members  in  Europe, 
it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  brethren,  of  whom 
about  three  thousand  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
these  not  in  general  the  most  opulent  or  high  in  any  niercan- 
dle  line.  But  their  liberality  aboundeth  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  . 
to  remark  tlie  support  which  their  missions  receive  from  the 
cordial  affection  of  Christian  brethren  of  all  denominations. 
The  good  providence  of  God  continues  to  raise  up  for  them 
new  helpers,  and  to  furnish  annual  supplies  for  the  support 
of  so  noble  an  undertaking. 

They  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  establishing 
the  everlasting  gospel  in  regions  the  most  dreary  and  inhos- 
pitable, and  among  nations  the  most  rude  and  ferocious^ 

This  revival  of  religion  among  the  Moravians  has  pro- 
duced the  most  happy  effects  at  home,  as  well  as  gmong  the 
heathen.  Many  of  their  Lutheran  and  reformed  brethren 
have  greatl}^  profited  by  their  fraternal  intercourse,  without 
connecting  themselves  in  their  church  order.  A  spirit  of 
more  animated  Christianity  has  been  revived  in  Germany  and 
its  vicinity.  They  have  formed  a  large  association  of  minis- 
ters, from  the  frozen  hills  of  Norway  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  who  assemble  annually  at  Hemhutt,  in  Lusatia, 
and  those  who  cannot  attend  communicate  with  their  brethren 
by  letters.  These  all  endeavour  to  strengthen  each  other^s 
hands  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  without  distinction  of  Lu- 
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dieran  cm  Caivinist.  They  are  growing  inAo  a  host,  apd 
tliottgh  not  many  in  any  one  country^  yet,  when  collected, 
form  a  glorioiaa  body  of  coofessora,  whose  light  cannot  but 
shine  before  men,  and  whose  zealoua  labours  tend  to  revive 
tme  Christianity. 

Some  other  missionary  efforts  within  the  Lutherap.  pale 
deserve  mention.  The  Danish  government  started  anioag 
the  first,  and  have  been  successful  in  this  glorious  career. 
Their  ministers  visited  Greenland  with  the  gospel,  and  their 
mission  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  commenced  e4U*ly  in  this 
century.  It  hath  been  pursued  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
God  hath  crowned  the  kboura  with  singular  tokens  of  bis 
approbation. 

The  nations  who  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith  are  the  same 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation.     Various  chains 
have  happened  in  the  several  kingdoms,  but  none  tn  their  re* 
ligious  profession.     Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwayi  Hcdstein, 
and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  chiefly  conti- 
nue within  this  pale.    Saxony,  with  the  other  states  who  first 
embraced  this  doctrine,  hath  steadily  persevered  in  the  same 
confession  of  faith  to  this  day.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
two  great  original  pillars  of  Lutberanism  have  gone  back  to 
the  Romish  church.     The  elector  of  Saxony  bartered  his 
religion  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse^ 
not  long  ago,  for  other  considerations.     Yet  this  made  no 
change  in  the   government  of  their   countries,  which  pre* 
served  their  faith  inviolate.     A  power,  hardly  known  in  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  has  spread  from  Branden- 
burg his  vast  acquisitions  on  every  side,  and  is  become  in 
Germany  nominally  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause*    In 
point  of  personal  religion,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
any  thing  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  his  successors ;  ne- 
vertheless, the  monarch  who  extends  and  supports  religious 
toleration  on  the  broadest  basis,  whether  heathen  or  philoso- 
pher, may  be  owned  as  the  church's  nursing  father.    The 
true  church  asks  no  support  but  peace  and  tolerance* 

Thus  departed  as  the  body  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  from 
the  tenets  of  their  great  reformer,  a  precious  seed  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  her,  through  all  theland  of  her  corn- 
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mtiiiidii.  The  word  of  God  is  in  every  hand,  llie  formu- 
l«ry  of  doctrine  snd  worship  is  sound,  and  those  only  are  to 
be  blamed  who  depart  from  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  other. 

A  noble  attempt  to  evangelize  the  islands  in  the  vast  Pa- 
cific Oceah  hath  recendy  been  made,  by  a  society  formed  by 
ministers  and  others  of  all  denominations,  who,  agreeing  to 
merge  their  several  peculiarities  in  the  one  sacred  name  of 
Christian,  have  united,  without  preference  of  churches  or 
party,  to  send  forth  faithful  men  to  preach  and  teach  Jesus 
Christ  among  the  heathen.  By  the  liberal  contributions  of 
individuals,  who  have  formed  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  large  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  conveying 
thirty  missionaries,  with  five  sisters,  wives  to  the  brethren, 
and  two  littlie  children,  furnished  with  every  thing'  needful 
for  one  or  two  settlements,  and  to  secure  them  a  favourable 
reception  among  the  natives. 

After  a  course  of  many  thousand  miles,  the  whole  body  of 
missionaries  was  landed  in  the  places  of  their  several  destina- 
tion, at  Otaheite^  at  Tongataboo,  and  the  Marquesas,  in  per- 
fect health,  and  the  ship  returned  by  Canton  with  a  cargo  of 
tea  into,  the  port  of  London  in  about  one  and  twenty  months, 
and  brought  back  every  seaman  in  as  good  health  as  she  had 
received  them.  Not  an  individual  w^s  lost  on  the  passage ; 
no  disease  ever  visited  the  crew ;  nor  was  the  least  want  of 
any  comfort  felt  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

Encouraged  by  so  promising  a  beginning,  a  second  equip- 
ment was  immediately  begun.  Thirty-nine  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, with  seven  children,  cheerfully  entered  on  the  service. 
But  they  were  captiiored  by  a  French  privateer  as  they  were 
entering  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  have  since  returned 
home. 

Whatever  the  final  event  n^ay  be  of  these  endeavours  to 
evangelize  the  heathen  world,  the  Attempt  is  glorious.  It  is 
«ow  demonstrated  that  a  mission  to  these  distant  and  desira- 
ble Imids  is  practicable^  is  easy,  and  the  means  within  the 
power  of  individlials. 

VOL.   V.  [60] 
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Thn  tociety  has  not  ooofincd  its  views  to  erne  regioii  of 
the  heathen  w<ttid.  They  have  wished  to  embrace  the  habi- 
tahle  globe  as  far  as  their  means  shall  be  found  adequate  to 
their  desires.  Africa,  the  seat  of  servitude^  the  regpon  of 
darkneas,  and  the  most  unexplored  of  all  the  continents,-  h^a 
especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  society.  Their  first 
efforts  were  directed,  through  the  colony  of  Sierra  Lecme,  to 
penetrate  into  the  Foulah  country,  and  communicate  the  blesar 
inga  of  the  gospel  to  the  interior.  Their  efforts,  as  well  as 
some  made  before  by  the  Wesdeyan  methodists,  and  the 
baptists,  with  similar  views,  have  hitherto  been  without  amy 
considerable  effect. 

A  mission  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  countiy  of 
the  Cafies  and  Boshemen,  wluch  lies  in  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate, has  commenced  with  more  auspicious  prospects,  and 
Sor  which  Divine  Providence  has  provided  suitaUe  instni* 
flsents  in  Dr.  V anderkemp  and  his  associates* 

Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  a  Hollander  ;  a  man  of  talents  and 
improved  understanding,  about  fifty  years  o£  age.  He  had 
been  bred  a  physician,  and  spoke  the  English,  French,  and 
Latin  languages.  A  singular  affliction  in  his  family,  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  and  child,  engaged 
him  more  deeply  and  seriously  to  consider  bis  ways.  This 
led  Urn  ta  a  careful  reperusal  of  the  word  of  C^od,  and  die 
happy  effect  was  a  solid  conviction  of  revealed  truth,  and 
real  conversion  of  his  heart  to  God. 

He  resolved  henceforward  to  devote  lumself  wludly  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  service  of  men's  souls,  and  his  heart  ^was 
particularly  led  out  to  desire  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  salvadon  to  the  poor  heathen,  whom  none  had  cared  for. 
He  was  ibr  some  time  in  this  state  of  mind,  without  a  de- 
termined object,  till  he  read  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  immediately  communi- 
cated to  them  the  desire  of  his  soul  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  heaskhen.  After  proper  enquiries  into  hia  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  his  offer  was  embsaced  with  great  deligkt, 
and  he.  was  invited  to  England,  where  the  interview-  issued 
in  the  most  cordial  welcome  of  his  services.    Hia  native  Ian- 
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goage  fitting  him  peculiarly  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
its  vicitiity,  that  was  fixed  as  the  place  of  his  destination* 

On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  took  with  him  and  circulated 
in  Dutch  an  address  from  the  London  Missionary  Society  t6 
tiie  £utfafttl  in  his  own  country.  This  vnmediately  produced 
the  happiest  effects.  During  his  stay  a  society  was  formed 
at  Rotterdam,  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  London.  A 
Dutch  mimster  was  sent  by  them ;  to  these  were  joined  two 
En^ish  missionaries,  and  they  all  embarked  in  one  of  the 
English  convict  ships.  Their  diligence  and  zeal  produced 
such  happy  effects  among  the  convicts,  as  prove  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  be  great,  even  on  the  most  obdurate  of  man- 
kind. 

The  labours  of  these  missionaries  at  the  Cape  have  be^n  also 
useful.  Tliey  appropriated  four  evenings  in  a  week  to  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  who  attended  them  in  great  rmm^ 
bets.  But  the 'most  pleasing  trait  attending  this  mission  is 
the  earnest  application  from  the  most  savSige  of  all  the  tribes, 
the  Boshemen,  to  obtain  one  of  the  brethren  to  teach  them  the 
knotfledge  of  the  true  God. 

A  missionary  society  instituted  at  the  Cape,  under  the  tU 
tie  of  the  South  African  Missionary  Society,  is  the  first  fruit 
of  these  exertions.  Its  commencement  is  most  auspicious 
and  the  subscription  considerable,  one  lady  having  given  fif« 
teen  thousand  florins.  These  are  the  actual  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  and  still  greater  are  in  tiie  intention  of  the 
society,  for  whkh  adequate  preparations  are  making. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  church  in  Great 
Britain  was  chiefly  governed  and  filled  by  divines  whose  ser- 
mons and  writings  were  learned,  able,  and  ingenious,  but 
rarely  presenting  the  distinguishmg  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Through  the  moralists  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  deists  in  the 
press,  Christianity  was  reduced  to  a  very  emaciated  figure. 
Even  the  dissenters,  who  affected  greater  parity  of  religion, 
sank  into  a  worldly  careless  spirit,  and  several  of  them  (fi<^ 
verged  into  the  errors  of  Arianism. 

The  rising  prosperity  dt  the  nation,  with  increasing  weakK 
and  commerce,  tended  to  increase  the  corrupti<^  of  thef 
kmgidom  i  and  morals,  though  strongly  inculcated,  woefully 
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decayed.  In  this  state'of  torpor  and  departure  from  truth 
and  godlineM,  a  few,  chiefly  young  men  at  Oxford,  began 
to  feel  the  deplorable  spiritiial  ignorance  and  corr^qp^on 
around  them*  They  were  conscious  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  revive  a  sense  of  religion  in  principle  and  practice^ 
from  the  decay  into  which  it  was  fallen. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  and  most  distinguidied 
leaders  in  thiii  revival  of  evangelical  truth,  were  brodiers. 
With  these  associated  a  number  of.  other  students,  whose 
minds  were  similarly  affected.  JVfr^  Ingram,  Mr.  Wlnt- 
field,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  were  afterwards  particularly  disttn- 
giuished.  They  all  entered  into  solemn  engagements  with 
each  other  to  lead  a  stricter  life  of  holiness  and  self-^emal 
than  they  had  ever  yet  done,  and  to  separate  from  every 
thing  unbecoming  their  character.  They  agreed  to  meet 
frequantly  togethtr  at  each  others  rooms,  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  to  keep  stated  umes  of  fasting,,  and 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Lord's  Day.  They  visited 
the  prisons  and  the  sick ;  thiey  sought  out  and. relieved  di^ 
tressed  objects ;  and,  by  these  and  other  peculiarities,  they 
rendered  themselves  very  notorious  in  the  universitjr,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  methodists. 

.  As  they  sdl  set  out  with  profession  of  strict  adfaerenee  to 
the  church  of  England,  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  her  ar^- 
cles  and  homilies  wefe  particularly  enforced  by. them;  and, 
as  this  was  utterly  unlike  the  manner  of  preaching  which 
then  chiefly  obtained,  they  attracted  vcfry  numerous  audien- 
ces, and  their  lively  manner  of  address,  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter of  their  discourses,  exceedingly  struck  the  hearers. 

The  multitudes  which  followed  them  were  much  afiected; 
a  great  and  visible  change  was  produced  in  the  minds  of 
many.  They  were  always  at  their  work,  preaching  whete- 
eyer  they  could  procure  admittance  into  .the  churches. 

At  first  they  appeared  united  in  sentiment,  but  they  had 
not  long  laboured  before  it  was  evident  that  they  differed  in 
imporunt  points.  Mr.  Wesley,  the  father  of  methodism, 
with  his  brother,  leaned  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  ;  strong 
against  irrespective  decrees,  but  firmly  maintaining,  the  frll 
and  iu  consequences,  the  necessi^  of  justification  .by  fiuth 
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alone,  and  the  operations  of  the  H^iy  Ghost  to  produce  all 
^  righteousness  and  true  boliQess ;  but  they  taught  the  univer- 
aalky  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  the  offering  of  bis  body 
-  alike  for  those  who  are  lost  as  for  Acise  who  are  sa^ed ;  and 
in  point,  of  free  wiU,  they^  supposed,  thcmgh  stiiras  ^  gift  of 
grace,  that  every  masi  had  some  powers  of  wiH  witlmi  the 
sphere  of  his  own  exertion,  which  first  led  to  conversion j^ 
that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption  extended  to  those 
who  had  never  heard  of  his  name  ;  that,  by  improving  the 
measure  of  light  and  grace  wi  Ain  him,  every  man  might  be 
saved ;  but  that  no  man  could  be  sure  of  persevering  in  : 
grace ;  and  that,  notwidistanding  what  Christ  has  done  and 
suffered,  all  might  reject  the  remedy  provided,  and  perish 
eternally « 

Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  those  who  united  with 
them  in  sentiment,  held  tAe  articles  of  the  church  in  the 
sense  usually  termed  Calvinistic.  Though  in  age  Mr.  Whit* 
field  was  younger  than  the  Wesleys,  in  zeal  and  labours  he 
had  no  superior.  His  amazing  exertions  are  well  known, 
and  the. effects  of  them  were  prodigious  through  the  whole 
hmd.  He  confined  not  his  ministry  to  his  native  land.  Scot* 
land  and  America  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  visits,  and  fur- 
nished innumerable  evidences  of  the  power  with  which  be 
anake.  By  the  labours  of  these  indefatigable  men  a  flood  of 
gospel  light  broke  upon  the  nation.'  At  first  they  were 
wholly  confined  to  the  church  of  England,  ^  as  their  attach- 
ment to  it  by  education  was  strong.  The  churches  being  in- 
adequate to  contain  the  crowds  which  flocked  after  them, 
Mr.  Whitfield  resolved  to  visit  and  preach  to  the  wild  col- 
liers in  the  wood,  who  had  seldom  attended  any  worship ; 
and  his  signal  success  among  them  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
Tere  in  the  same  mode.  On  hi$  return  to  London,  he  used 
the  same  meai^-of  field  preaching  at  Kennington  Common 
and  Moorfields* 

Not  were  Mr.  John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles  less 
zeidously  employed.  They  also  took  the  field  and  preached 
every  where.  The  congregaticms  under  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven were  prodtgpous.  By  these  labours  multitudes  were 
daily.added  to  the  church. 
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Hitherto  the  principal  leader*  had  maintained  apparent 
fellowship,  but  the  difference  of  their  sentiments  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace  began  to  awaken 
unpleasant  disputes.  -  Yet  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  &e  necessity  of  a  divine 
change  of  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  pro- 
fessed and  zealously  taught  by  both  ;  nor  did  the  division 
which  followed  between  them  retard  the  progress  of  th^ 
work.  Unable  to  supply  the  numberless  places  and  congre- 
gations collected  by  their  labours  with  a  regularly  ordained 
mimstry,  they  each  associated  with  lay  preachers  the  best 
informed  ^d  qualified  whom  they  could  find,  and  thus  mul- 
tiplied themselves  over  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  Their 
societies  increased  by  thousands,  and  their  ministry  was 
blessed  to  the  great  revival  of  religion  wherever  they 
itinerated. 

This  immense  body  of  methodtsts,  from  the  diflference  of 
doctrines  each  maintained  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  and 
free  will,  necessarily  divided  into  two  separate  communions, 
the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian :  both  of  them  professed  predi- 
lection to  the  church,  and  not  at  all  objecting  to  episcopal  gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  congregations 
which  they  had  collected,  Wesley  and  Whitfield  appointed 
for  their  spiritual  edification  local  and  itinerant  preachers : 
themselves  continuing  the  apostolic  plan  of  itinerancy,  and 
visiting  in  roUtion  the  churches  which  their  ministry  had  rai- 
sed. They  repeatedly  travelled  over  a  space  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  wherever  they  moved  leaving  a 
train  of  evangelical  light  behind  them.  They  were,  in  preach- 
ing>  unwearied ;  lecturing  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
times  a  day,  and  this  often  in  places  many  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  Notice  having  been  previously  given  of  theii' 
coming,  thousands  awaited  and  heard  them  with  reverence: 
Thus  immense  congregations  were  formed  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  tiie  great  manufacturing  towns, 
among  tjie  tin  mines,  and  tiie  collieries.  The  ^gregate 
amount  of  auditors  in  the  kingdom  must  have  been  several 
hundred  thousand.  All  these  continued  occasionally  to  com- 
municate with  the  church  of  Englsmdjbut  their  modes  of  pro- 
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cedure  beii^  charged  as  ifregulari  they  had  every  discourage- 
ment from  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  no  hope  of  a  settle- 
ment in  it*  Hence,  having  erected  places  of  worship  of  their 
own,  they  by  degrees  became  more  seldom  occasional  com- 
municants in  their  parish  churches,  and  confined  themselves 
to  their  own  ministers  and  places  of  worship.  Yet  for  a  long^ 
while  they  were  very  reluctant  to  appear  to  separate  from  the 
church  established,  and  to  this  day  the  great  body  is  episco- 
palian. 

At  the  time  the  methodists  arose,  all  the  various  denomi^ 
nations  of  dissenters  from  the  established  church  had  suffer- 
ed a  great  decline  from  evangelical  principles  and  real  godli- 
ness. But  many  being  awakened  and  revived  by  the  labours 
of  the  itinerant  evangelists,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Whitfield^ 
a  spirit  of  renewed  godliness  returned  in  several  congrega- 
tions, and  their  stated  pastors  were  roused  to  greater  zeal  and 
activity.  The  dissenters  thus  evidently  profited  by  the  flanve 
originally  kindled  by  the  ministers  bred  in  the  established 
church. 

.  These  itinerant  preachers  were  men  of  lively  and  popular 
talents,  and  were  often  endued  with  great  eloquence^  They 
were  in  general  men  of  good  natural  understanding,  well 
read  ia  the  scriptures  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  chief  book 
indeed  which  diey  studied.  They  were  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  religion ; 
.^  they  possessed  a  natural  faculty  of  elocution,  increased  by  the 
habit  of  frequent  preaching ;  and  they  appeared  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  truths  which  they  delivered,  and  as  exempla- 
ry in  their  walk  and  conversation  as  laborious  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

"Whilst  Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  thus  proceeding  with 
increasing  zeal  in  their  several  spheres  of  usefulness,  the  great 
head  of  the  church  was  pleased  to  raise  up  another  singular 
personage,  who  contributed  exceedingly  to  enlarge  the  pale  of 
what  was  called  methodism. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  lived  in  the  highest  circle  of  fashion, 
hy  birth  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Shirley,  by  marriage  uni- 
ted  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  both  bearing  the  royal  arms 
of  £ngland,  as  descendants  from  her  ancient  monarchs. 
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In  her  high  estate  she  miUBtaitted  a  peetiliar  seriooaiiese^ 
conduct.  Though  sometimes  at  courts  and  visiting  ia  the 
higher  circles,  she  took  no  pleasure  in  the  fashionable  foQies 
of  the  great.  After  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illiicsa, 
which  bought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she  detemimed 
thenceforward  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  the  Re* 
deemer,  and  sent  a  kind  message  to  die  Wesleys,  that  she  was 
one  with  them  in  heart,  cordially  wishing  them  good  apeed 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  of  her  deter* 
mined  purpose  of  living  for  him  who  had  died  for  her. 

The  change  thus  wrought  on  her  ladyship  became  observa* 
ble  to  all  in  the  zealous  support  she  began  to  give  to  the.wcM'k 
of  God,  amidst  all  the  reproach  with  which  it  was  attended* 
To  the  noble  circle  in  which  lady  Huntingdon  moved  8^ck 
conduct  appeared  strange,  but  she  had  set  her  face  as  a  flinty 
and  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  cross.         .      . « 

Lady  Huntingdon  now  resolved  to  her  best  ability  to  lay- 
herself  out  to  do  good.  The  poor  around  her  were  the  natu*^ 
ral  objects  of  her  attention.  These  she  bountifully  relieved 
in  their  necessities,  visited  in  sickness,  conversed  with  and 
led  them  to  their  knees,  praying  with  them  and  for  them. 

During  lord  Huntingdon's  life,  she  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth,  though  her  means  of  usefolness 
were  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  her  family  engagements 
occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention.  On  his  demise  she 
was  left  the  entire  management  of  her  children,  and  of  their 
fortunes,  which  she  improved  with  the  greatest  fideUty.  Be- 
come her  own  mistress,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  whol- 
ly to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  souls  redeemed  .by  his 
blood.  Her  zealous  heart  embraced  cordially  all  whom  she 
esteemed  real  Christians,  whatever  their* denomination. pr. 
opinions  might  be,  but  being  herself  in  sentiment  more  con- 
genial with  Whitfield  than  the  Wesleys,  she  favoured  those 
especially  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic  persua* 
sion,  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  aiticles  of  the  church 
of  England.  And,  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  a  great- 
er scene  of  usefulness,  she  opened  her  house  in  Park  street 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  supposing,  as  a  peeress  of  the 
realm,  that  she  had  an  indisputable  right  to  employ  as  her 
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Ikmily  chaplains  those  ministers  of  the  church  whom  she  pa- 
tronised. On  the  week  days  her  kitchen  was  filled  with  the 
poor  of  the  flock,  for  whom  she  provided  instruction,  and  on 
the  Lord's  day  the  great  and  noble  were  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  in  her  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Ro- 
maine,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other  ministers  of  Christ  addressed 
themt 

The  illness  of  her  younger  son,  which  proved  fatal,  had 
led  her  to  Brighthelmstone  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  There 
her  active  spirit  having  produced  some  awakening  among 
tlie  people,  she  erected  a  little  chapel  contiguous  to  her  house, 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  to  them.  This  was  the 
first  fruits  of  her  great  increase :  it  was  enlarged,  and  that 
not  sufficing  to  contain  the  congregation,  it  was  a  third  time 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  success  attending  this  first 
eifort  encouraged  greater.  Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  be- 
held an  elegant  and  commodious  place  of  worship  raised  by 
the  same  liberal  hand.  Oathall,  Bretby,  and  various  other 
places  received  the  gospel  by  her  means.  At  first  she  con- 
fined herself  to  the  mitiisters  of  the  established  church  as  her 
preachers,  but  her  zeal  enlarging  with  her  success,  and  a  great 
variety  of  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  begging  her  as- 
sistance, she  set  up  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  and  purchased, 
built,  or  hired  chapels  vast  and  commodious  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service.  These  multiplied  so  exceedingly 
throtigh  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  that  the  ministers  who 
haid  before  laboured  for  her  ladyship  were  unequal  to  the 
task.'  As  the  work  greatly  enlarged,  it  was  beyond  her  power 
to  supply  the  chapels  with  regular  ministers.  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon therefore  resolved  to  employ  the  same  methods  as 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  pursued  with  so  much  success 
before.  She  accordingly  invited  laymen  of  piety  and  abili- 
ties to  exhort  and  keep  up  the  congregations  she  had  es- 
tablished. 

In  order  to  provide  proper  persons  for  the  work,  she  re- 
tired into  Wales,  where  she  erected  a  college  for  training  up 
young  men  to  the  ministry.  Thence  she  dispatched  the  re- 
quisite supplies  for  the  increased  congregations  under  her 
patronage,  and,  as  the  calls  were  often  urgent,  hcjr  students  , 

VOL.  v.  [61] 
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were  too  frequently  thrust  forth  into  the  hvreat  before  ihejr 
had  made  any  considerable  proiciency  in  the  languagea  or 
sacred  literature,  in  which  it  had  been  her  intention  they 
should  be  instructed.  Few  of  them  knew  much  more  than 
their  native  tongue,  yet,  being  men  of  strong  sense  and  real 
devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was  greatly  bleesed.  The 
accounts  of  thehr  success  animated  her  to  greater  exertions. 
They  were  itinerant ;  moved  from  congregation  to  ccmgrega* 
fion  in  an  established  rotation ;  and  her  conrespondmce  with 
them  to  regulate  and  provide  a.consuint  supply,  was  a  labour 
to  which  her  active  spirit  alone  was  equal. 

Though  Lady  Huntingdon  devoted  the  whole  of  h^  sub* 
stance  to  the  gospel,  yet  it  is  not  a  litde  surprising  how  her 
income  sufficed  for  the  immenuty  of  ezpence  in  which  she 
was  necessarily  involved.  Her  jointure  was  no  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  not  until  die  denA  of  her 
son  a  few  years  preceding  her  own,  did  she  receive  the  uddi- 
tion  of  another  tiiousand.  She  often  involved  herself  in  txi- 
pences  for  building  chapels  which  she  found  it  burtheiisome 
to  discharge.  But  the  Lord  brought  her  always  honourably 
through  her  engagements,  and  provided  a  nwpjfly  iriien  her 
own  wias  exhausted. 

To  the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwards  she  maintninrd  all 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  her  spirits  never  seemed  to  fail  her, 
and  to  the  very  last  days  of  her  life  her  active  mind  was 
planning  still  greater  and  more  extensive  schemes  of  usefid- 
ness,  for  the  universal  spread  of  die  gospel  of  Christ, 

Lady  Huntingdon's  address  was  singularly  engaging,  her 
intelligence  acute,  he^  diligence  indefatigable,  and  the  con- 
stant labour  of  her  thoughts  and  correspondence  inconceiva- 
ble. Never  was  any  one  apparently  more  dead  to  aU  adf- 
indulgence  ;  or  more  liberally  disposed  to  supply  the  csii»  of 
the  gospel.  She  often  possessed  no  more  than  tiie  gown  she 
wore.  She  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  poor  who  lived  on 
her  own  bounty,  but  her  most  distinguishing  excellence  was 
the  fervent  zeal  which  always  burned  in  her  bosom  to  dtffiise 
the  knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  which  no  disappointments 
'  quenched,  no  labours  slackened,  no  opposition  discouraged, 
no  progress  of  years  abated :  it  flamed  strongest  in  her  laat 
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momiems*  The  world  hfts  sdiddm  seen  such  a  character  | 
thottsonds  and  tcos  of  thoutands  will  have  reason  living  and 
dfing  to  UeM  her  memory,  as  having  been  the  happy  inatru- 
ii»eiit  of  bringing  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
Kght. 

At  her  death  lady  Huntingdon  left  her  chapels  to  trustees 
and  etecntors  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  plan,  which 
they  have  pursued  with  some  measure  of  the  same  disinteis- 
eated  zeal,  and  with  increasing  success.  Not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  continue  to  have,  the  gospel  preach- 
ed fio  them  by  their  means*  The  same  steps  are  pursued  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

The  seminary  in  Wales  ceased  at  her  ladyship's  death,  th^ 
lease  being  just  expired,  and  no  endowment  left,  her  income 
d^rttig  VfiA  her :  but  a  new  college,  on  a  plan  more  promising 
tar  literature^  faais  been  established  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire, near  London,  and  under  the  superintending  care  of 
•trustees  4ippolnted  for  that  purpose.  A  number  of  students 
have  been  already  educated  there,  and  many  are  gone  forth 
from/ this  seminary,  who  are  now  preaching  the  gospel  with 
nsuch  acceptance.  Into  this  seminary  none  are  admitted  but 
after  strict  inquiry  of  their  characters,  and  repeated  exami- 
nations into  their  Christian  experience  and  natural  abilities. 
They  are  expected  to  ^ve  the  most  satisfactory  account  of 
their  own  real  conversion  to  God,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
engage  them  to  devote  themselves  to  die  ministry.  They  must 
appear  possessed  of  acute,  or  at  leasts  of  promising  faculties 
for  improvement.  As  die  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  their 
education,  and  the  disposidon  with  which  they  are  admitted 
secures  the  most  unremitting  aj^cation  to  study,  their  im- 
provement hath  been  hitherto  remarkably.rapid. 

This  institution  promises  the  greatest  utility.  The  educa-* 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  students  is  entirely  free :  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  studies,  when  they  have 
been  examined  and  judged  fit  to  proceed  to  the  ministry,  they 
are  under  no  restrictions,  but  may  apply  for  admission  into 
the  eatfiriilished  church,  or  any  other  denomination  of  Cbris- 
tiaaa*  If  Christ  be  but  preached,  the  end  of  the  seminary 
-is  answered. 
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The  body  of  Anniniaii  inethodi6t8,'iriio  derive  their  name 
and  order  from  Mr.  Wesley,  pursue  the  plan  laid  down  by 
him.  During  his  life,  such  was  his  personal  influence,  tbkt 
it  rendered  his  recommendations  the  genend  rule  of  their 
society,  so  that  all  his  people  looked  up  to  him  as  their  {^resi- 
dent and  director.  His  time  was  spent  in  one  continued  voy- 
age or  journey,  visiting  regularly  every  society  in  the  vut 
circle  of  his  connection,  and  usually  preaching  every  day, 
and  frequendy  twice  or  thrice.  He  accustomed  all  his  con- 
gregations to  his  plan  of  itinerancy,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
ministers.  A  general  conference  annually  fixed  the  stations 
of  the  preachers,  and  settled  two  or  three  within  a  certain 
district,  round  which  they  moved  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  generally  preaching  somewhere  every  even- 
ing, and  holding  societies  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortati<m. 
All  who  joined  in  these  contributed  a  small  sum  weekly  ^ 
the  support  of  the  general  work.  This  was  regularly  ac- 
counted for  by  stewards  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Piovi- 
sion  was  thus  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  families  or  occasional  ne-r 
cessities.  The  profits  arising  from  publications  circulated 
irom  a  press  of  their  own  very  considerably  encreased  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Sometimes  the  stay  of 
the  preachers  in  their  rounds  is  continued  for  more  than  one 
year,^  but  this  is  fixed  at  the  general  conference.  The  same 
steps  have  been  pursued  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Their 
zeal,  their  activity,  and  usefulness  continue  undiminished, 
iind  the  impulse  given  to  this  great  machine  is  continued  in 
the  same  line  of  direction  by  those  who  sit  in  the  annual 
conference.  For  some  time  past  they  have  had  an  ordina- 
tion among  themselves,  by  bishops  of  their  own  selection 
from  among  their  most  distinguished  preachers. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield  are  in  the  aggregate:  a 
body  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former,  but  not  so  compact 
and  united.  Their  principles  being  Calvinistic,  recommend- 
ed them  especially  to  the  various  denominations  of  dissent- 
ers, and  to  those  of  the  reformed  relig^.  A  great  number 
of  these  joined  Mr.  Whitfield^  a»  well  as  mirititudes  who^kft 
the  established  church.    These  were  formed  into  congrega- 
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.tioosin  diffeTdit  places,  Vl^t  though  CQO&idering  themselves 
as  one  body,  have  not  the  same  union  and  interchange  as  the 
foUowj^rs  of  Mr*  Wesley.  The  first  and  principal  of  the 
churches  at  Tottenham  court  observes  the  church  ceremonial 
and  liturgy,  the  others  use  in  general  free  prayer.  Yet  these 
consider  themselves  not  as  distinct  independent  churches, 
but  formed  under  a  federal  connexion,  and  some  of  these 
have  no.  stated  pastor,  but  are  supplied  by  a  rotation  of  min- 
isters. They  have  an  ordination  among,  themselves,  and 
where  there  i^  a  stationary  ministry  they  still  hold  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  come  up  as  invited  or  called  upon  to 
.the  greater  congregations  for  a  fixed  space,  according  to  an 
appok^d  routine.  AU  these  places  of  worship  are  support- 
ed, not  like  Mr.  Wesley's,  by  a  general  fund,  but  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  meeting  and  salaries  of  ministers  are  provided  for 
by  the  several  congregations,  and  collected  and  expended  in 
each  by  stewards  chosen  out  of  the  principal  people.  The 
great  chapels  in  London  are  managed  by  tru;stees,  who  were 
first  appointed  by  Mr.  Whitfield  himself,  and  on  their  seve- 
.ral  demises  the  survivors  have  most  faithfully  and  disinter- 
estedly devolved  the  trust  on  others.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing since  Mr.  Whitfield's  death,  the  numbers  who  have  join- 
ed them  are  gready  increased.  No  where  is  the  life  of 
godUness  more  apparently  preserved.  The  body  is  not  gov- 
-eened;  by  a  genersd  conference,  nor  the  work  supported  by 
a  ; common  stock:  each  congregation  provides  for  its  own 
.expences,  but  the  richer  congregations  are  always  ready  to 
assist  the  poorer  in  building  or  enlarging  places  of  worship, 
and  in  helping  a  recent  and  weaker  society  till  they  become 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  able  to  defray  their  own  expences. 
As  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  left  all  her  numerous  chapels 
in  the  hands  of  devisees,  they  pursued  exactly  the  same 
method  of  procedure  as  she  did. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  what  is  called  methodism, 
:in  the  greater  bodies  that  more  immediately  bear  that  name: 
but  it  hath  spread  in  a  prodigious  manner  both  among  those 
of  the  church  as  well  as  the  dissenters  from  it,  and  has  been 
die  means  of  rekindling  the  zeal  of  very  many,  so  as  to  pro- 
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€iilbe  «  rut  idtierfttkm  fcr  the  bHter  in  the  condtict  of  Adit* 
idttids* 

It  is  a  pkasmg  ftature  of  die  prefient  daf ,  that  the  ipirk 
tyf  teleration  and  candour  appears  of  la«e  more  dMfuaed^  aad 
iKTSeeotion  discountenanced,  though  not  uttei^y  discontl* 
nued.  During  the  first  strug^es  of  metfiodtsm^  msaij  hamh 
and  severe  measures  ifere  taken,  but  of  hte  they"  lutvoal- 
moit  wholty  slept,  and  those  who  wene  formerly  despised 
and  hated,  at  present  are  more  respected-  by  their  bretliiea. 
Th^ir  numbers  have  given  them  consequence  in  the  nadooal 
^acale. 

The  orthodox  dissenters  maintain  a  respectable  professaon. 
The  Arian  and  Socinian  congregations,  which  a  few  men  of 
learning  and  philosophic  attainments  sought  to  support,  liave 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  only  large  and  zealoi» 
bodies  are  those  in  which  the  ancient  reformed  docoriaes  are 
vigorously  maintained. 

The  Lohdon  Missionary  Society,  already  mentioned  ses 
instituted  to  send  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  has  produ- 
ced happy  effects.  An  endeared  union  and  cordialt^  hach 
been  by  means  thereof  restored  among  the,  various  denomio*- 
tions  of  Christians.  They  have  agreed  to  saorifice  pt^udi- 
ces  and  bigotry  on  the  altar  of  CInistian  love.  English  and 
Scots,  episcopalians  and  presbjrterians,  methodisia  and  incte- 
pendents,  have  united  in  the  great  object  of  missions  to-faaa- 
then  countries,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  each  odier 
that  neither  politics  nor  diffisrent  peculiiuritiea  shidl  mingk 
with  gospel  truth,  but  that  all  who  go  on  this  seif^^enymg 
service  shall  have  but  one  injunction,  to  preach  and  teach 
Jesus  Christ  in  primitive  simplicity,  prescribing  no  eiochisive 
<:hurch  order,  or  form  of  discipline. 

John  Wesley  was  of  the  inferior  size ;  his  visage  marked 
with  intelligence.  His  understanding,  naturaUy  ^cceUent 
and  acute,  was  highly  stored  with  the  attainments  of  fiteia- 
-ture:  and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  history  diat 
rendered  his  company  as  entertaining  as  instructive;  fiis 
jmode  of  address  in  public  was  chaste  and  solemn,  though  not 
illumined  with  those  flashes  of  eloquence  which  marked  the 
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«Ui«c0ur9e«  of  George  WUt&dd,  but  there  was  adivii^* 
pUcity,  a  zeal,  a  venerabteness  in  his  manner,  which  com- 
madded  attention,  and  never  forsook  him  in  his  late«t  ye^rs* 
At  fourscore  be  retained  all  the  freshness  of  vigorous  old» 
age.  His  health  waa  remarkably  preserved  amidst  a  scene  of 
labour  and  perpetual  exertions  of  mind  and  body^  to  whictr 
few  would  have  beenequaU  Never  man  possessed  greater 
penmial  influ^ooe  over  the  people  connected  with  him.  This 
was  acquired  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  fullest  con* 
viction  impressed  on  his  people,  that  he  was  an  eminently  far 
voured  servant  of  God,  and  as  distinguished  for  his  holy  walk 
as  for  his  vast  abilities,  indefatigable  labour,  and  singular  use* 
fulness. 

N^ver  was  a  more  disinterested  character ;  but  he  was  a 
filMm,  and  be  must  have  been. more  than  man,  if,  with  the  con* 
aciousBtess  of  his  own  powers,  the  divine  blessing  on  his  la* 
bours^  and  the  high  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  hia 
followers,  he  had  not  sometimes  thought  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think* 

.  George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Glouces* 
ler.  I^rom  hia  early  youth  he  had  received  deep  impressiona 
of  reUgion,  and  he  carried  with  him  to  the  university  of  Ox* 
#ord  a  seriousness  of  mind  very  uncommon.  He  began  his 
active  career  even  before  he  was  in  orders,  visiting  the  pris* 
m»y  and  instructing  the  poor,  Bishc^  Benson  was  so  de- 
lighted with  his  early  piety,  that  he  ordained  him  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  His  person  was  manly,  and  grew  large  as  h& 
advanced  in  years  ^  his  voice  remarkably  musical,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  the  most  various  modulations,  with  a  natural  elo* 
qu^ce  too  singular  not  to  command  the  most  profound  at* 
tention.  His  manner  waa  often  highly  graceful  and  oratori*- 
xal.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  greater  command  of  the  hu- 
man passions,  or  better  knew  the  way  to  the  hearts  and  con* 
.9ci^ces  of  his  hearers;  he  had  arrows  in  his  quiver  that 
i)imself  only  knew  how  to  use.  His  literary  attainments  were 
moderate,  though  not  defective  in  the  learned  languages,  bu^' 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  scripture,  and  a  peculiar 
art.pf  introducing  and  illustrating  every  subject  he  Ueated,^ 
not  only  won  the  ear  to  listen,  but  left  an  impression  on  the 
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.  never  to  be  effaced.  His  labours  in  both  hemispheres 
were  immense,  his  courage  undaunted,  his  zeal  unquencha- 
ble. Perhaps  no  man,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  not  even 
Luther  himself,  was  ever  personally  blest  to  the  conversion 
of  BO  many  souls  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  as  George  Whitfield.  The  immense  col* 
lections  he  made  for  charitable  purposes  sharpened  the 
tongue  of  slander.  Time  hath  affixed  the  seal  of  integrity 
to  all  his  pecuniary  transactions.  He  had  his  spots,  and  so 
.  has  the  sun.  He  would,  have  himself  acknowledged  many 
more  than  the  nearest  of  his  friends  or  the  bitterest  of  his  ene- 
mies could  discover. 

In  his  preaching  he  sometimes  pushed  the  ludicrous  to  the 
degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ministry.  He  told  a 
story  so  well,  that  it  seduced  him  occasionally  to  pursue  a 
vein  of  humour  more  suited  to  excite  risibility  than  to  awa- 
ken seriousness,  though  some  impressive  reflection  always 
closed  the  narrative. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  incessant  labour,  he  enter- 
ed into  his  rest  in  New  England,  which  had  peculiarly  be- 
nefited by  his  visits.  He  had  crossed  the  Adantic  thirteen 
times  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  So  great  was  his  in- 
fluence, that  he  had  the  hearts  and  purses  of  thousands  at 
his  command,  and  yet  so  disinterested,  that  he  died  poor. 
His  sole  object  through  life  was  to  do  good  for  its  own 
sake. 

As  the  Scottish  church  grew  by  degrees  more  and  more 
into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  abuses  of  patronage  and  other 
things,  which  grieved  and  disgusted  many  of  her  most  ex- 
cellent pastors,  produced  divisions.  These  led  to  the  pres- 
b3rtery  of  relief,  the  seceders,  the  burghers,  and  anti-burgh- 
ers. Among  these  much  of  the  power  of  real  godliness  re- 
mained. A  host  £^rose,  with  the  famed  Erskines  at  their 
head,  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  sought  to  revive  the  life  of  religion  in  their  seve- 
'ral  congregations.    Their  labours  were  eminently  blessed. 

Among  these  separatists  of  various  denominations,  the 
greatest  zeal  to  promote  the  evangelical  doctrines  hath  been 
displayed.      The  established  church  also  furnished  many 
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eminent  witnesses  for  God,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Under  their  ministry  a  numerous  and  chosen 
people  in  the  Scottish  kirk,  as  well  as  among  the  dissidents, 
continue  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession.  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  the  members  of  the  kirk  are  generally  better 
informed  and  more  evangelical  in  profession  than  the  people 
of  England.  But  great  and  awful  declensions  from  gospel 
purity  must  be  acknowledged  and  lamented.  The  increase 
of  wealth  and  fashionable  manners  have  not  improved  their 
moral  system.  None  have  more  cordially  come  forward  to 
encourage  the  missionary  spirit  than  the  peo^lei  of  Scotland. 

In  Geneva,  the  cradle  of  the  reformation,  attachment  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin  has  long  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  spread  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  philosophy.  Through  all  the  protestant 
cantons  great  decays  are  visible.  Though  a  decency  and 
sobriety  of  manners  is  yet  preserved,  the  power  of  evangeli- 
cal religion  is  fas. from  being  general  among  the  ministers  or 
the  people.  Very  few  of  either  adhere  to  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  Calvin.  The  lowest  form  of  moral  essay  and  So- 
ctnian  Christianity  prevails.  The  convulsions  of  contending 
parties  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  apostacy. 

France,  once  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  the  reformed 
fsuth,  is  sunk  very  low  in  every  religious  view.  Thepro- 
testants  themselves  have  drunk  deeply  in  the  infidel  philoso- 
phy. Long  ago  they  had  greatly  declined  from  the  purity  of 
doctrine  and  the  spirituality  of  religion.  The  late  revolu- 
tions have  produced  no  beneficial  change.  Their  hatred  of 
popery  is  now  gratified  to  the  uttermost,  and  oone  more  cor- 
dially help  forward  the  desolation  of  every  ecclesiastic  and 
monastic  institution  than  the  protestants  :  but  of  any  zeal  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  living  Christianity,  there  is  among 
them  very  litde  evidence. 

Holland.  The  United  Provinces  have  constandy  maintain- 
ed the'reformed  faith  as  the  national  profession,  but  in  the 
multitude  the  love  of 'gold  has  generally  prevailed  over  the 
love  of  godliness,  and  the  philosophic  pride  of  reasoning 
hath  sent  forth  from  their  universities  teachers  too  wise  to 
submit  to  the  reformed  opinions  of  Luther   and   Calvib. 
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TKey  are  more  intent  on  gain  than  given  to  dissipation,  yet 
religion  in  its  vital  power  is  in  general  little  known.  The 
public  services  at  church  for  the  .most  part  are  performed 
with  an  icy  Coldness  and  dull  formality.  French  influence, 
French  manners,  and  French  government,  now  aflFord  litde 
prospect  of  amelioration.  The  profession  of  the  nation  con- 
tinues unchanged.  Yet  one  step  has  been  taken  to  abolish 
that,  by  withdrawing  the  stipends  from  the  ministers  of  the 
national  establishment.  True  religion  can  well  subsist  with' 
out  any  establishment ;  but  if  the  power  of  godliness  is  lost, 
the  form  of  it  will  quickly  follow,  when  no  longer  support- 
ed by  the  state.  The  priest  who  prays  for  hire,  will  hardly 
continue  his  function  when  his  salary  ceases. 

Germany,  the  pillar  of  the  reformation,  is  grievously  de- 
faced with  respect  to  vital  religion.  The  Calvinists  as  well 
.as  Lutherans  have  too  generally  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  infidel  philosophy.  Those  who  are  trained  up  for  tihe 
ministry  in  the  universities  and  seminaries  of  learning,  too 
often  in  their  public  discourses  explain  away  the  faith,  wtudi 
they  are  obliged  to  engage  solemnly  to  maintain.  From 
preachers  thus  educated  and  thus  ministring,  much  advance- 
ment of  the  true  spiritual  church  cannot  be  expected.  Evei^ 
where  opposition  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
does  not  lift  up  its  banner,  a  state  of  lifeless  torpor  and  in- 
difference prevails.  The  forms  of  religion  are  hastily  and 
carelessly  discharged,  whilst  a  life  of  worldly  conformity  or 
scientific  pursuits  leaves  scarce  a  visible  trace  of  a  conversa- 
tion in  heaven. 

-  There  are,  without  doubt,  men  of  true  hearts  found  in 
many  places  of  that  vast  country,  whose  lives  are  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  among  minis^ 
ters  and  people  these  happy  exceptions  are  too  few,  whilst 
the  general  body  is  carried  down  with  the  torrent  of  infideli^ 
and  dissipation,  worldly  pursuits,  or  science  falsely  so  called. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  reformed 
church,  we  may  perceive  every  where  throughout  its  exteot 
a  peculiar  people,  often  indeed  thinly  dispersed,  and  in  some 
countries  apparently  declining,  in  others  exhibiting  stronger 
symptoms  of  vitality,  but  in  a  comparative  view  of  the  days 
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which  are  past  the  prefient  cannot  be  counted  inauspicious. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  hath  produced  as  plen«> 
teous  a  harvest  in  the  gospel  field  as  any  of  the  seasons  of 
revival  since  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

In  no  ttra  have  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  been  more  cleax> 
ly  opened,  and  probably  at  no  time  since  the  days  of  the  apos^ 
ties  can  we  produce  a  greater  number  of  Christians  who  could 
give  an  equally  sound  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 

In  following  the  church  of  Christ  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  we  have  beheld  scenes  highly  glorious  and 
deeply  afflictive :  the  mighty  power  of  the  great  head  of  the 
church  preserving  it  through  the  fires,  and  the  constant  op- 
position of  the  god  of  this  world  to  disturb  its  peace,  and 
«ully  its  purity.  That  in  the  unequal  struggle  a  body  of 
>uch  evident  inferiority  hath  been  preserved,  is  an  illustrious 
evidence  of  his  care,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  who 
hath  said,  **  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  ;"  "  Lo ! 
I  am  widi  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

'The  first  age  exhibited  the  blaze  of  gospel  light  in  all  its 
purity  and  vigour,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the 
power,  craft,  and  malice  of  men*  But  clouds  soon  obscured 
the  face  of  day.  The  profession  growing  general,  and  the 
power  of  godliness  declining,  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
gained  an  establishment  than  we  see  the  church  sinking  into 
a  worldly  sanctuary ;  and  ambition,  pride,  and  avarice  seated 
in  the  high  places,  and  claiming  unhallowed  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  men.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  things 
continued  to  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  till  all  religion  at  last 
seemed  lost  and  buried  in  name  and  form,  in  superstition  and 
tyranny.  A  few,  indeed,  in  every  age,  continued  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But  God 
remembered  mercy.  A  day  of  revival  burst  forth.  The  light 
diffused  itself  on  every  side.  A  beam  of  it  hath  passed  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  have  much  mol'e  encouragement 
for  exertion  than  in  the  first  days  of  reform^ation.  It  appears 
much  more  practicable  now  to  preach  the  gospel  among  all 
nations  than  at  that  day  to  evangelize  a  small  district.  This 
will  appear  from  a  general  view  of  the  world  and  of  the  great 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  it. 
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Rassia  is  but  litde  advanced  in  evangelical  knowledge  of 
practice,  yet  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, that  its  growing  intercouse  with  the  more  poUshed 
nations  of  Europe  naturally  leads  to  a  higher  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  literature. 
And  as  the  most  intimate  connections  of  Russia  are  with  those 
protestant  nations  in  which  the  power  of  godliness  most  pre- 
vails, it  cannot  but  afford  many  and  great  opportunities  for  the 
admission  of  truth  and  godliness  among  them,  especially  as 
the  policy  of  the  goverument  holds  out  encouragement  to  the 
settlement  of  foreigners,  and  indulges  all  protestants  with  free 
toleration.  This  has  already  produced  some  happy  effects 
in  the  little  cq^ony  of  Germans  on  the  Wolga.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  that  Christianity  i^  the  general  profession,  that  the 
orthodox  creeds  are  professedly  the  national  belief,  and,  how- 
ever low  the  present  state  of  spiritual  religion  may  be  among 
them,  a  door  of  hope  is  open  for  the  admission  of  farther 
light  and  truth.  The  Bible  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  to  read  and  study  its  important  contents. 

Sweden,  Lutheran  in  profession,  enjoying  the  free  use  <^ 
the  word  of  God,  holding  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  filled 
with  Christian  ministers,  affords  prospects  qf  a  greater  revi- 
val. It  is  said  that  recent  efforts  are  making  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  evangelical  doctrines  among  the  poor  of  the 
flock. 

Denmark  and  Norway  are  in  a  state  similar  to  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  same  religious  profession.  They  retain  in  their 
established  church  the  true  principles,  and  are  not  destitute 
of  faithful  witnesses,  who  preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ, 
know  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  seek  to  make  him 
known  to  others.  Their  missions  to  Greenland  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar  evince  an  attention  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Germany,  the  cradle  of  reformation,  affords  in  many  places 
strong  symptoms  of  awakened  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
From  it  the  good  Moravians  have  gone  forth  to  spread  emi- 
nently the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  In  the  north,  which 
is  chiefly  protestant,  much  true  religion  is  yet  to  be  found. 
Efforts  have  been  recently  made  to  send  forth  men  of  faith 
and  truth  to  address  the  poor,  and  spread  religious  tracts. 
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Of  late  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  life  seems  awsikened  in  divers 
places. 

Poland,  no  longer  a  separate  kingdom,  has  certainly  by  its 
partition  lost  nothing  on  the  side  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
at  least  gained  greater  facilities  for  its  admission.  Those 
under  Ru$sian  and  Prussian  dominion  will  probably  meet  no 
obstacle  from  government  in  the  introduction  of  the  true  gos- 
pel, and  if  they  are  good  subjects  they  will  without  doubt  be 
permitted'^to  choose  their  own  religious  profession. 

United  Provinces.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  pro- 
fessing the  reformed  religion,  its  living  power  seems  to  have 
been  best  preserved  in  these  provinces.  The  spirit  of  life 
and  truth  still  bums  among  them  with  an  unextinguished 
ardour.  Greatly  as  they  may  have  suffered  by  preceding 
declensions,  there  is  a  precious  seed  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  both  ministers  and  people.  The  convulsions  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  sufferings  they  have  endured,  have  puri- 
fied many  in  the  fires.  They  have  awakened  from  the  tor- 
por of  indifference.  A  spirit  of  zeal  and  activity  is  excited. 
At  Rotterdam  many  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  In  Friesland  a  consider- 
able number  of  ministers  have  associated  for  the  same  blessed 
end.  Some  happy  symptoms  of  a  deeper  concern  about  eter- 
nal things  has  appeared  in  different  places,  and  these  awaken- 
ings augur  future  blessings. 

Switzerland.  The  Swiss  cantons,  however  declined  in  re- 
ligion, or  ravaged  by  invaders,  are  not  destitute  of  the  living 
power  of  godliness,  and  many  are  associated  for  the  revival 
of  real  Christianity.  At  Basil  and  Zurich  men  are  found  in 
whom  is  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  who  are  united  to 
spread  his  glorious  gospel  around  them,  and  are  zealously 
disposed  to  forward  missionary  efforts  among  the  heathen. 

In  France,  in  the  present  convulsed  and  turbid  state  of  that 
great  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  true  religion  is  yet  hid- 
den among  them.  Many  protestants  are  found  holding  fast 
the  faithful  word.  In  Languedoc,  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
expressed  for  ministers  who  should  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  good  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  all  the  evils  which 
have  preceded,  that  men's  mindswill  be  more  prepared  for 
the  gospel,  and  greater  liberty  in  religious  matters  will  infu- 
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lure  be  admitted.  The  very  kindness  shewn  to  their  tfxxh^ 
will  teach  at  least  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  When  the  barrieTft 
of  bigotry  are  broken  down,  and  the  stumblitig  bloeks  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  divine  truth  will  find  easier  access. 
Persecution  on  account  of  conscience  is  no  longer  probable. 
Free  enquiry  on  religious  subjects  will  doubtless  be  Continued. 
Truth  needs  nothing  more.  Left  to  itself,  it  must  and  wM 
prevail. 

From  this  review  of  the  protestant  cause  on  the  coDtinent 
of  Europe,  there  appears  a  body  ready  for  active  service, 
though  small,  and  of  litde  present  reputation. 

In  all  the  catholic  countries  a  state  of  great  debility  has 
been  apparent.  The  ecclesiastics,  the  convents,  and  all  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  attached  to  them,  have  been  in  an 
especial  manner  the  objects  of  destruction,  and  are  so  fallen 
as  probably  never  to  rise  again  to  their  former  weight  and 
importance.  The  prevalence  of  impiety  and  infidelity,  how* 
ever  greatly  to  be  deplored,  has  loosened  the  bonds  of  all 
men  from  that  servitude  of  opinion  in  which  they  had  been 
80  long  held.  To  read  and  think  for  himself  is  a  liberty  now 
generally  taken  by  every  one.  Interest  as  well  as  bumatnty 
How  prescribes  greater  indulgence  to  men  of  diflferent  sentk- 
mentSy  whilst  they  are  useful,  peaceable,  and  industrious 
subjects,  than  was  formeriy  the  case. 

The  British  isles.  The  amazing  increase  of  gospel  truth 
among  the  inhabitants ;  the  spirit  of  activity  which  hath  been 
t>f  late  exerted  to  make  known  the  glory,  and  to  erect  Ate 
kingdom  of  Emmanuel  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  the  many  and 
increasing  associations  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Je- 
sus in  all  countries  to  which  their  commerce  extends ;  the 
vast  number  of  faithful  witnesses  rising  up,  and  the  readi- 
piess  of  a  multitude  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  * 
the  heathen  whenever  found ;  all  indicate  an  era  highly  aus- 
picious to  the  xhore  extensive  spread  of  true  Christianity, 
than  any  of  die  ages  that  are  past  have  presented  to  our  view. 
Though  Uhere  is  too  much  ground  for  lamenting  the  eager 
pursuit  of  dissipation  which  abounding  wealth  affords  ;  and 
the  irreligion  of  the  many,  the  wise,  the  mighty,  and  the 
noble ;  yet  in  the  British  isles  there  is  found  a  great  and  ac- 
tive body,  who  have  the  kingdom  of  Chs'ist  supremely  St 
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beart,  and  are  willing  to  spend  and  l>e  spent  in  its  service. 
At  no  time  $tnce  the  reformation  hath  there  been  found  a 
more  diffused  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
more  apparent  disposition  to  extend  th^  communication  of 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  the  public  seminaries  of  learning  open  infidelity  meets 
no  encouragement.  The  universities  profess  orthodoxy; 
and,  however  they  have  shared  in  the  general  taint,  there  is 
atill  found  in  the  midst  of  them  a  precious  seed  of  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  also  a  singu«> 
lar  token  for  good,  that  several  highly  promising  seminariea 
are  erected,  entirely  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
gospel  truth,  into  which  none  are  intentionally  admitted,  nor 
are  any  sent  ovit  but  auch  as  give  reasonable  ground  of  confi- 
dence that  they  have  tasted  of  vital  Christianity,  and  are  su« 
premely  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  About 
two  thousand  such  are  regularly  heard  with  serious  attention 
by  about  six  hundred  thousand  auditors. 

Though  difficulties  and  disappointments  have  retarded  the 
attempts  made  for  evangelising  the  isles  of  the  great  south- 
em  ocean,  yet  such  a  commencement  hath  been  made,  such 
a  fund  provided,  such  evidence  obtained  of  the  practicability 
of  the  attempt,  and  such  facilities  for  the  execution  of  it,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  in  a  very  few  years  th^e 
southern  regions  will  turn  tp  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  his  shining.  Circumstances  peculi<<- 
iarly  favourable  invite  attention  to  these  isles.  The  fertility 
ef  the  soil ;  the  beauty  and  healthiness  of  the  climate  ;  the 
facility  wherewith  setdemeots  may  b^  formed ;  and  the  easi- 
niess  with  which  they  can  be  maintained ;  all  encourage  ef- 
forts to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  and  plant  the  gospel  among 
them.  It  is  not  imprdbable  that  the  germ  of  civilized  popu- 
lation, and  the  gospel  lately  planted  there,  wiU  take  root  and 
spread,  till,  in  some  not  very  far  distant  day,  these  isles  miay 
be  what  the  United  States  of  North  America  now  are. 

Asia,  teeming  with  an  immense  population,  offers  through 
Ae  settlements  of  the  Europeans,  a  door  of  hqpe  foir  the  ^n*» 
trance  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  In  Bengal,  a  noUe  attempt 
has  been  made. by  the  baptists,  which,  though  yet  a  day  of 
small  dungs,  we  hope  willl^have  grent  increase.    Other  at- 
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tempts,  though  feeble,  are  making  to  send  the  light  of  tratii 
bto  that  benighted  quarter  of  the  globe,  where,  though  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Europeans  have  settled  for 
the  objects  of  gain,  few  have  thought  those  of  godliness 
worth  pursuing.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  a  feW,  and  but  a 
few,  labour  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  society  in  Lon* 
don  for  propagating  the  gospel.  In  these  extensive  and  po- 
pulous countries  idolatry  reigns.  Much  bodily  torture  is  un- 
dergone, and  many  human  beings  are  yearly  sacrificed,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
From  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  Japan,  the  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  destitute  of  every  spark  of  Christianity,  and 
lying  in  the  darkness  of  spiritual  death. 

Africa,  dark  as  her  sooty  inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed 
with  heathen  ignorance  or  the  Mahometan  delusion,  waits 
for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  A  gleam  has  darted  on  her 
coasts  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
trust  tha^  it  is  the  harbinger  of  a  blessed  day.  At  present, 
however,  few,  very  few,  are  found  labourers  in  this  unculti- 
vated vineyard.  The  report  from  Sierra  Leone  a£Pords  no 
sanguine  expectation  from  that  quarter.  The  labours  of  the 
good  Moravians  at  the  Cape  present  a  more  promising  ap- 
pearance. The  attempt  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  his  associ- 
ates has  already  been  blessed ;  and,  if  the  increase  be  an- 
swerable to  the  commencement,  the  harvest  will  be  plente- 
ous. From  the  whole  of  this  review,  it  cannot  but  strike  the 
attentive  observer,  how  very  circumscribed  is  the  extent  of 
the  church  of  the  living  God.  But  the  prospect  of  itr  en- 
largement is  unusually  promismg. 

It  is  one  of  the  singular  features  of  the  present  day,  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  uncommon  concern  awakened  to  this 
subject  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  societies 
formed  in  different  countries  of  Christendom,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  pursuing  the  same  design,  give  some 
hope  that  this  is  the  dawn  of  diat  glorious  day  which  we  ex- 
pect and  so  devoutly  pray  for  when  we  cry,  ^^  Thy  kingdom 
come.^'  This  spirit  has  already  produced  great  and  impor- 
tant plans  for  an  extensive  diffusion  of  die  light  of  life 
among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
end'of  vol.  v. 
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